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MANAGEMENT    OF    CROPS    AND     STOCK. 


Sittings  to  take  oral  evidence,  held  at  Toronto,  June  22nd  and  23rd,  1880  Present  • 
Mr.  John  Dryden,  M.P.P.,  Chaii-man;  Hon.  S.  C.  Wood,  R.  Gibson,  A.  H.  Dymond' 
J.  P.  Wiser,  M.P.;  T.  Ballantyne,  M.P.P.;  Thomas  Stock,  William  Whitelaw' 
J.  P.  McMillan,  A.  Wilson,  Edward  Byrne  and  Francis  Malcolm.  ' 

MR.  CLAY'S  EVIDENCE. 

John  Clay,  Jr.,  was  called  and  examined. 

Bow  Park  Farm. 

To  Mr.  Dryden.— I  have  been  connected  with  the  Bow  Park  Association  for  four 
years,  and  have  been  manager  of  the  farm  for  the  past  year.  I  have  had  considerable  ex- 
perience in  the  old  country  aS  an  agriculturist  in  addition.  Last  year  I  travelled  over  a 
great  part  of  America  with  Messrs.  Read  and  Pell  as  a  Commissioner  wTth  them  for  the 
British  Government.  At  Bow  Park  there  are  900  acres  of  land  upon  which  a  system  of 
mixed  husbandry  has  been  carried  on.  We  have  sold  our  horses  ancf  sTieep,  and  are  going 
to  devote  our  whole  attention  to  the  breeding  and  raising  of  Shorthorns.  We  have  had 
m  the  past  on  the  farm  a  considerable  numlx  r  of  horses,  sheep  and  piga  We  have  about 
two  hundred  pure-bred  female  Shorthorns,  and  about  fifty  bulla. 

Soiling  and  Grazing  Combined. 

Pre%ious  to  the  present  time  we  have  in  the  care  of  our  stock  chiefly  followed  the 
soiling  system,  but  we  are  gradually  changing  into  grazing  during  the  summer  months  I 
think  the  best  system  that  could  be  followed  would  be  to  combine  the  two  :  because  at  Bow 
Park  we  have  a  large  number  of  breeding  animals  and  it  is  necessary  that  they  should  have 
moderate  exercise,  and  they  can  never  get  exercise  so  easily  and  so  beneficially  as  when 
they  are  seeking  their  food  in  the  fields.  The  difficulty  with  the  grazing  system  is  that 
the  pasture  cries  up  in  the  summer  time,  so  that  it  is  well  to  have  some  green  succulent 
food  to  feed  them  with.  I  believe  there  is  no  soil  so  well  fitted  for  feeding  that  kind  of 
stock  as  the  Canadian  soil.  ® 

[Mr.  Clay.] 
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Rotation  of  Crops. 

seen  It  frequently  in  England,  but  I  have  never  known  it  to  beistt/h^Z      T  V 
I  believe,  is  on  the  whole  the  moat  suitable  crop  frthis  cm,Vfr J    >  •         ^J'^'^V'?"^^ 
to  carry  the  cattle  through  most  part  of  the  sZmeJ  time      w7^      ''^''"^^^  'u"®°^"^' 
won't  grow  at  Bow  Park!    I  give'the  <^ttle S^Th  efl^^^^  irthe  fiel*"« 

It  gets  hard  I  put  it  through  the  chaff  cutter.     But  our  bull  cLves  3  th«* ,  „!  J?! 
pregnant  have  to  be  kept  inside.  ^  *^®  ""^^  *^*  ^^^ 

Thoroughbred  Males  Indispensable. 

this  22r^e  iz'iJ^7:^nX^Zo7^:y-:!:r  \  iz'  rx-'  -^'^  ^ 

an  animal   that  is  entitled  to  bf  entered^  tL   he?d  b^okLS  hi  f '''^^^^^ 
crosses  of  pure  blood,  though  I  would  certainly  go  furthef^^a^d^ 

Treatment  of  Calves. 

there  are  not  many  coming  in  the  hot  wPathL      w      .?   **?»,*'*^^f'ig  o^er  by  June,  so  that 

and  «  the  da.  ..n^o.  .^I^^S^J^l^ir^t^rtT  „t^^^^^^ 

of  very  valuable  animals  we  get  a  foster  mother  and  allnw  h^  °7  •?]  *u  ^"*^"*J^«  case 
or  three  months,  and  then  wean  them  We  dry  off  the  mother  ^I  "  "^^^'^  t'  *^° 
bring  up  their  own  calves,  because  we  cannot  kUp  them  drvm!,^"''*"''''  ^^'.!f 
the  cows  down  verv  Ifian      Tli,-..  K»o  i,    """"'' ^*fP  '^^em  dry.     We  do  not  usually  milk 

turn  them  out  all  ni^ht  but  in  th*.  wJnfa^  Vk  f  mothers.  In  the  summer  time  we 
case  of  very  valulbStimaTs  we  let  tlm  Tuck  7s  tlTZl  Sir/'  '""^i^^'  ^°  *^« 
stop  sucking  about  nine  or  ten  months  ol?;  but  usuSvwe  weJnTur  o^l '°  ^  *^^  ^"""'""^ 
months  old.  If  we  can  take  the  ,i<.a<r«  «f  % v!!  *  ^  we  wean  our  calves  at  six  or  seven 
as  an  example  of  whrprevli L  aU  Xltar^^^  neighbourhood  of  Bow  Park 

cattle  is  a  disgrace  to  any  farmir^?  coun*'^  Th^l*?  "^  l^%^7  ?^  ^"""^^'^  ^^^P  their 
enough  to  keep  them  in  I  hSIconS'n  t7  ^°  ""?*  ^f*""^  *'^"™  ^"^'^  """^  shelter 
generally  be  a&e  to  shelter  S^  buf Xtunatdv'^w'  •"'*'  ^^'"'^  °^  ^''"^  ^*  "^" 
The  greatest  injury  in  this  resnect  ia  dl^  T  h!r        T'       '^^.V^  t  general  want  of  both. 


We  hi 
find  it  beoo 
of  rye,  wh 
applies  to  I 
specially  in 
to  cows  the 
more  certai 

[MrC 


MANAQBMENT  OF  CROPS  AND  STOCK. 


~        •  t^       ■  _ 

L  fine  condition.     I  would  X w  tJe  civ^\V  u^^^^^^^  order  to  keep  theo. 

gether.  Bulls  are  very  apt  to  injure  theives  when  th«v LT  k  '''''  ^''^^™  ^**°"  *^*<»- 
are  allowed  to  run  loose.  I  would  dvethloiwLTK^  ^  ^?  *^°^®  *  °^'**^  *««  ^^  *h«y 
^cauae  those  that  are  ^tro^nfetT^^^^^^^^^  P^^^l 

ter  tune  we  can  do  that,  but  not  vprv  PflaH^.  ,•„  *i,<.  x-    ^**7®'^  ^^^a.     In  the  win- 

better  to  feed  separately  by  ileTvel   ^^^  ^  *^'  '""^'^  *""^     ^^^  ^'^  I  '^^^^  i*  « 

Advertised  Cattle  Foods. 

though^Tavrbe'efaT^^T^de"?  a'tr^*^!  l^i^?f '^f  °^  T'''^  ^^  -^-t. 
of  the  advertised  cattle  fSder_I  have  Te.er  us>d    t       I  dlr^^'t  ^^  ''^^ 

been  used  at  Bow  Park  Some  thinl  lo?  i,  u  r.^?°*  *^i"*^  '*  has  ever 
experiment;  but  as  a  rule  therTh!s  bf.„  nJ  ^*^«/««^  tf'1  ^  ^^'"^^  P»«*  »«  »« 
there  has  certainly  been  none  used  Th.l  f  ^T"**  ^"^  '^^J^'  '^°  ''^  '^''^^  y^^^s 
tended  to  give  an  Lima^  cerLi^t-<.ee  of  L^^^^^^^^  ^  -'^diment!  in- 

an  animal  cannot  naturally  take  its  foST  ,>  ia  o  f  i  ^^  i  '  .^  '*  appears  to  me  that  if 
tite  by  these  artificial  meanf  '  ''  "  *  ^"^'"  '^'*^'"  *"  ^^^^  ^^^^  i^°^«*««  its  appe- 

RooT  Crop  Cultobb— FEEDisa 

rd^'fofrr^--lt^:L^^^^^^  gro;%tLnur"  L'l;^s: 

of  mangolds  to^  ihracreTa  lood  ^ron^  T  f  ^J"'^*  Profusion.  I  think  thirty  tons 
mix  them  with  chopped  W  or  fndL  Zn  ^J""'^-''°  ST  ^  ^"^«  ^«  P"^?  '^«°»  ^"^ 
cattlesomeevery  afternoon     WealZZ  m  ?  ^^'"l^  ^"^^  ^'^  ""«*1'  ^^'i  g^^e  the 

in  order  to  cau7e  themT  femenfa  1  nle  |wa.' ''"  "  ''°^'  "^"'  "'^  P^^P'"§  *^«™ 
given  immediately;  but  othe^iLnhVare  ver^bS^^^^^^  '^^**"^  '°°^  ^  *^«^ '^^ 

Breedino  Cattlb. 

:nii::iTsit^-t«E?'i  sf  e^'f ^^^^^ 

are  of  keepin°them  inZdTropirnl^   HV^  ^'''?  to  breeding  cows  the  more  certain  you 

Abortion  among  Cows.  r^ 

find  i^e^^JL^ry  mL^^^^^^    tTH  Vl''"''  ''f  ^f  ^''"^  *^™"Sh  our  stock  books  we 
of  rve  which  h.«  «  mncf      •     •         J>^  'oeheve,  is  due  to  a  more  sparing  use  than  formerly 

appS  ^  Indi^  cor  ItTtTe'^r^S^^  h 'Tf  *'^  '"^'t'^  ^""^^'^^^  °^  --'  ^ba TS 
socially  injuSsTJhat  resnecJ  f tj  i°T  *""  ^^T  *^°  ^''^^^^  *^**  "^'^kes  them 
tTcowsWbetr.ld  theTre  naL^^^^^^^^  ^T  ^^^^^^^^  ^'^  ^'^  ^'  ^'^  ^^^S 
more  certain  you  U  bet  K  gtSlut'  TZ^^^^ir^'^.Ill^l^^-^^^^ 
[Mr  Cla}f.]  --i-^mucr  y(  -i  win  see 
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lJ^^V°'"V~^Tu"''"7^'*^""'°™  especially,  and  in  that  smut  there  is  a  large 
amount  of  ergot,  which  has  the  same  effect  on  cattle  aa  rye.  I  am  going  to  give  up  the 
growth  of  rye  entirely.  We  have  very  little  difficulty  in  getting  ou?cow8  to  breed.^  In 
our  large  herd  we  have  not  at  .he  present  moment  six  who  are  not  regular  breeders     Wo 

iZh  T/r?'^*'  "***f  fr  "^^f^^i  '"^  T  ^^'^'  ^«  ^*^«  »  b'-^^ding  list  printed  every 
month  so  that  we  can  tell  exactly  how  the  business  is  going.  I  attribute  our  success  in 
b^reedxng  to  the  animals  getting  plenty  of  outdoor  exercL  and  being  fed  on  their  nat ami 

,-n  ^^T''  ^'''  '^^?''*-—^dtop  may  produce  aoortion,  as  it  flourishes  in  wet  seasons,  and 
m  wet  seasons  m  England  there  13  more  abortion  than  in  dry  seasous.  I  am  not  awam 
that  blue  grass  produces  it.  «"ai»T 

Beefing  Cattle. 

fl,;.wi^''"  ?yr"«— I\*tf  soiling  system  I  would  give  the  preference  to  clover.     I 
thmk  the  best  thorougnbred  to  mix  with  our  Canadian  cattle  is  the  Shorthorn.  Durham 
VVith  three  or  four  crosses  you  would  get  very  good  stock  for  shipment  to  England      I 
should  imagine  that  the  most  profitable  age  at  which  to  ship  a  good  grade  animfl  ia  from 
thir  y  to  thirty-six  months,  though  if  they  are  properly  fed  you  ^ght^  grade  animals  h 
good  enough  condition  for  shipment  at  twenty-four  monthsf    To  produce  the  best  beef  in 
the  quickest  manner  for  market  I  would  feed  the  cattle  on  good  grass,  and  when  the 
grazing  failed  give  them  a  good  supply  of  green  food  with  linseed  cake  and  India     corn 
but  at  the  present  time  the  Indian  corn,  being  heavily  taxed,  it  is  very  hard  for  feeder* 
to   import  and   use  it   profitaby.     I  would   rely  on   clover  as  my  priucipai  food      By 
proper  management  you  could  grow  considerable  clover.     You  could  cut  it  twice  and 
then  supplement  it  with  corn  or  lucerne  or  some  other  such  food.  ' 

CoEN— Prickly  Comfrey— Oil  Cake. 

To  Mr.  2IalcoIm.--The  great  bulk  of  the  Indian  corn  which  has  been  used  at  Bow 
Park  came  from  the  United  Qtates.  The  cattle  appear  to  relish  prickly  comfrey  very 
muoh.  The  amount  of  oilcake  to  be  given  to  cattle  is  all  a  matter  of  price.  Its  average 
price  in  this  country  is  $.30  a  ton.  I  think  oilcake  is  a  healthier  food  in  every  respect 
than  grain.  Of  the  grains  I  believe  oats  the  most  nutritive  food  you  can  use  My  ex- 
perience IS  that  a  mixture  of  oilcake  and  grain  is  the  best  food  for  cattle  when  thev 
come  to  a  certain  age;  but  at  first  oiicake  is  best  for  young  cattle-unfil  they  are  eight 
or  ten  months  old.  Animals  need  a  good  deal  of  exercise  to  develop  their  muscle,  Ind 
for  that  reason  1  would  let  tliem  run  a  great  deal  in  the  fields.  I  would  not  tie  them 
at  all  when  shutting  them  up  at  night.  I  have  been  told  by  the  best  authorities  on  the 
sut^ject  that  the  smut  upon  corn  and  that  upon  rye  are  of  the  same  nature-that  they 
both  contain  a  large  amount  of  ergot,  I  was  led  to  look  into  the  matter  last  year 
through  having  had  an  abortion  or  two  among  our  cattle.  It  is  fair  to  state  that  it  has 
been  ve.-y  difficult  to  find  out  the  cause  of  abortion;  but  it  is  a  well-known  fact  among 
breeders  that  rye  has  a  tendency  to  produce  it.  I  think  bran  is  a  very  healthy  food 
though  there  is  not  much  substance  in  it.  There  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  a  very  good  milk 
producing  condiment.  J  s  '^ 

Beep  and  Mutton  for  England. 

To  Mr.  Whitehio.—A  Shorthorn  Durham  at  three  years  old  should  weigh  over  1,500 
pounds.  I  think  frcai  1,400  pounds  is  tfae  best  weight  for  shipment  to  the  old  coun  /. 
For  the  English  market  T  think  it  is  not  worth  the  troublo  of  our  fariue.s  to  pay  atten- 
tion to  any  other  breed  than  the  Durham.  On  a  small  farin  of  a  hundred  or  a  hundred 
and  fifty  acres  it  is  difficult  to  carry  on  the  soiling  system  successfully  ;  but  op  a  large 
farm  It  would  probably  be  the  most  profitable  system.  A  small  farmer  would  the-efore 
aot  be  ablt  to  compete  in  the  raising  of  cattle  with  a  man  who  pos.sessed  a  largo  farm 
and  went  into  the  business  in  a  regular  way.     I  don't  consider  corn  superior  to  peas  for 
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feeding  purposes.     Th-  best  sheep  for  the  English  market  is,  I  think,  a  cross  of  ike  Down 
sheep-a  Shropsuire,  i.a  apshire,  or  Oxford-prcbably  the  Oxford.     The  best  sheep  for 
the  Enghsh  market  IS  a  small  sheep  that  would  weigh  about  seventy  pounds  dressed     ll 
would  have  to  weigh  about  120  pounds  live  weight."    I  kno-.v  from  experienced^ that 
1^  the  sheep  that  will  bring  the  highest  price.     Some  breeds  can  be  bro-ffht  to  that 
weight  at  about  ten  months  old,  but  the  Cheviot  or  the  Hill  sheejryou^nTot  ^et  to  that 
weight  before  ^wo  years  old.     There  is  the  question  of  the  cost  of  expoH  S> ";  SLSereS 
The  shippers  charge  no  more  for  a  heavy  sheep  than  for  r  light  one,  as  the  rate  at  present 
IS  so  much  per  head.     The  English  market  demands  a  smaller  she^p  than  the  Cotewol" 
and  the  sheep  that  dresses  at  about  eighteen  pounds  to  the  quarte?,  or  from  seventy^ 
seventy-two  pounds  a  carcass,  is  the  sheep  that  sells  for  the  most  money  per  pound.     ThS 
Oxford  Down  18  a  cross  between  the  Cotswold  and  the  Hampshire.     That  wa^  not  a  purt 
bred  sheep  to  begin  with,  but  it  has  been  bred  so  consistently  that  it  now  gets  the  S 
of  being  a  pure-bred  sheep  and  the  best  proof  that  it  is  so  is  that  it  is  u«,d?o  cms  up^n 
animals  that  are  not  pure-bred,  so  as  to  improve  them.     The  great  objection  toThe  South 
Down  IS  Its  want  of  wool     It  is  an  important  item  to  raise  I  consiu.rable  fleece  ot  wool 
in  this  country,  and  the  Oxford  Down  has  the  fullest  fleece  of  all  the  Do4^ 

The  Shohthobn  First. 

th.  V%^^'    ^i^^'lTu^^  Highland  Soot,      believe,  sells  for  more  money  pe-  stonte  in 

^fllff  ""     V  *^'!'  f^  °'^''"  '^^''  °^  ^**"«'  ^"*  I  ^«"W  not  advise  LuZm   o 
attempt  to  raise  ,t  as  it  does  not  go  into  tl-e  market  until  it  is  four  or  five  veare  old 

'  ttt"tr\Te  %?!5V*"''  •'"  P"*  r  ^^^  "f^^«***  *^°™  twenty  to  twS'fou; 
.noiiths  old.     Ihe  Polled  Angus  is  a  good  i.nimal  and  sells  at  a  very  high  tieure  on 

the  English  market;  but  they  have  nover  made  much  progress  and  the  Canadt^^L.^ 

The  Polled  Angus  and  t^e  Devon  and  the  Highland  Sc^t  exist  in  some  districts  but  tS 
animal  that  h^  spread  over  the  whole  of  Great  Britain  as  well  as  oveHhe  Tmeiican  con! 
tment  is  the  Shorthorn      It  is  cosmopolitan,  and  I  believe  it  ha3  a  fimfrTo  d  on  the 
American  continent  to-day  than  it  ever  had  before, 
nr^nf"/'^''"  ^'"^f"'^--^  beHcve  in  soiling  young  c^tle  in  the  field,  and  we  are  m&kinc 

Sle^^T^Z  rk  .I"*l'^,°^^dtl«of  thedayit  is  perhaps  well  to  bring  them  in 
and  give  them  some  artificial  food  such  as  linseed  cake  or  corn  meal  or  a  little  br^-- 
whatever  .s  most  advantageous.  It  is  very  difficult  now  to  sell  a  bull  thit  is  bred  f  J^T 
common  cow  w.Ln  three  or  four  crosses.  Nearly  all  the  bulls  that  are  si  L  ti L  co^^^^^ 
from  imported  cows.  Hundreds  of  imported  cows  hrve  come  into  this  count^alid  aU 
of  the  ammals we  have  are  from  them.     I  think  a  n^an  ^ould  be  making  aS Sake 

Origin  op  the  Durham  Breed. 

disco^'red"  Sr^eS'^^wf  "«.°^u°°'^  '^'  ^''^'''''^  *^«  Shorthorn  has  not  been 
oiscoverea.     it  is  supposed  that  the  Shorthorn  originated  two  or  three  hundred  veam  ZT. 

other  breeders  took  ^^  !?^lZ         1  ^^^  eighteenth  century  the  Brothers  Colling,  among 
of  tL  present  dav  owe   W  ^fj'^P'oved  it.     The  bull  to  which  most  of  the  cattb 

ut  tne  present  day  owe  their  superlative  merit  is  one  called  "Favourite  (9H^\  "     a**..! 


if 
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of  the  Shorthorn,  wiU  not  do  for  a^  an3'  1  dlL?''°'*"''^"»  f?^  ••««"1*«  i°  the  case 
the  principle  does  not  hold  good  in  the  Wn  r^  tt'^L^^T^'^^^S  *^°"*  fa°'-«e«  i  and 
xmted  the  family  of  the  Duchesses  "^     ^"^^*«^  ^"  ^^e  bull  that  origi 

A  Better  Herd  Book  Wakted. 

haa  L'LdV'htrisTe  Kel.t'^S.'r  *  ^^^^   »>-k  -  Canada    but  it 
the  Canada  Hefd  Boo^and  Z  WiS  H^f  rok''T''-i'^  -^^^^  ^td  B  oi 
all  be  amalgamated  into  one.  and   tha    we  should   hL      V^"^  '^  *^**  they  should 
Amencan  continent  as  there"  is  only  one  Tor  Sand     '/w^TI-^''^  ''"^^^^^  the 
book  with  a  continental  reputation.     With  a  herd  hoi  tlf  .  u'^'*  ^'^^  *"  ^*^«  «  herd 
farmer  can  satisfy  himself  when  buyinrwUherlKn^      has  a  good  reputation,  a 
If  you  buy  an  animal  that  is  registered  In  t^!  a        -^    *'t?  *  P^^e-bred  animal  or  not 
may  be  satisfied  that  he  is  to  aU  Stents  anS  ^^rnit""'"'"^  ^^l^  ^°°^^'  ^'^^  ^^^tance'  you 
a  1  animal  which  is  registered?"  t^rSanSfaffidT  T'"  5h?rthorn,  but  you  may  get 
a  grade.     We  want  a  herd  book  that  nutr.  J  °^'  ^""^  '*  ""^^  he  no  better  than 

defect  in  the  Canadian  Herd  Book  i^  that  it  .1?^  "P"'',  ^"^  ^^^^^^^  ^  reliable  The 
whUe  an  animal  c.nnc.  be  reg^sterS  n^\  ^t^i^nXd  b'?^^?  ^"1^  ^-^'  --«-  ' 
pedigree  to  an  irported  cow.  The  result  i«  fhZ  T  n  t^^'^^  "''^^^^  it  can  trace  its 
Janding  among  korthorn  men  thaT  Je  Imer  can\S"  An"  ""'^i^^'i  ""^^  -*  '^1 
Park  are  pure-bred,  and  every  one  of  them  wShout  p^;„„^"  our  Shorthorns  at  Bow 
from  England.  Of  course  some  of  the  bulTs  lie  nrf  ^/°'P*i?"'/«  ^om  a  cow  imported 
from  imported  cows,  having  a  pedigree  in  S  Eidish  h'Tb  "^''^l'  ^"*  '^'y  ^'^  hred 
crosses  necessary  to  produce  a  thoroughbred   some  few  v!  ''^•-     ^'  *°  **>«  ^"'"her  of 

animal  with  five  crosses  was  nearly  thoroughbred    butS'^'  ''  ^"'  "^^^P*^^  ^^^^t  an 
on  that  subject.  '      "rougnored ,  but  opmiona  are  materially  changing 

Raising  Grade  Stock. 

fit  tot^:/£r-^^^^^^        -,X\fv'e2  'Zti:^-?'-  ^-''  -^^  ^^-^  ^^O  are 
bulls  on  hand  at  this  moment,  and  all  but  six  Z  n«^  ^^''',  f  y^**""     ^^  have  only  4a 

able  time  to  sell  them  is  when  tLy  a.e  f  om  e^hrtoTen  ^'.f '  J  f'''^  *^«  ^^^'"  P^ofit^ 
aresoldatfrom  twelvetofifteenmonthsSd  ifuLose  o  S  '  °'i*^°»gh  as  a  rule  they 
't  would  ccst  170  or  $80  to  bring  them  to  th^JT^Pt  '^'''^^""g  *heir  feed  and  attention 
sires  we  have  just  now  are  wha^t  arel^nown  aa  fhe  d.'.I  '"' •*^'-  -J?^  '^'''  ^"^P'^^^^^e 
for  nearly  one  hundred  years  in  a  disthiSr^thout  havW  ""■"^  ^^'^  ^"'^  ^''"^  bred 
here  that  ,f  you  put  a  Shorthorn  bull  with  fiveT  ^  rro-5  *  ^'"^^'^t  «uteross.  But  I  be- 
£lf  l?l'  l-^  .«  yon  put  a  Shorthoii  'b^ulo^  TZIZ  ll°«i^„^«  f-'  ^^u  will 


get  a  good  steer. :  Ifyou^puiTsro'r'tho;;  ^"1^0"  ^loZZ  3'  ^'^i^.'  ^^^^^ 
shipment  to  England,  and  everv7rn««  !T.  fi.  ?  ' -7,""  ""^^ '■^'««  a  very 
.ingle  cross  steerf  goingTclTt^E^r ;i*.^L*^' -'L^«  ^^*^      ..  I  hav^ 


f:enplt;S^ingL"'c;;;;"strrfgT^^^ 

•n  immense  improvement  upon  the  common  stock  ^vl'  *"n  T'^  ^  ''"''  ^^i"  °>ake 
and  better  quality ;  you  can't  sell  QuSrnow  unlesT  vn  .  ^"""^  ^'^^  ^^'^'^  '^"^^^Jb 
An  animal  of  good  quality  is  worth  20  per  cenrmoreTh/  ^'''''  ^"?"^^  *^«"g  ^^th  it. 
per  cent  Pure  bulls  must  be  used  whether  tL^  ^"  %  ^T  *'^"*^  sometimes  30 
Anguses.  If  a  farmer  owning  5olw8  bmLh^'J  "^  Herefords,  Shorthorns,  or  Polled 
from  40  to  46  calve,  in  the  Lst  ye^-ltherf  lould" of  o""  ^'\^^^^'  ^'  "°">'l  °btiin 
the  bull  would  more  than  e«rn  his  Iney  in  the  S  yean         ""'  ^'  ''""'  ^^"^^  «>^«- 

American  Cattlk  Tradb. 

fanners  there  raiao  such  g^d  sS^^^Jh^^t^H^'"'"^  ''^  •  '"''''■     ^'^'^  '^^n  the 
[^n  C'/ay.]  "        -        ^  ^^^^'^  '^smg  pure-bred  bulls  ex. 
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A"'l''^^^«*  ?tt^  ^''^  ^"^^  importations  in  1817,  1832  and  1834,  and  on  since  then,  and 
the  benefit  of  these  importations  is  being  reaped  to-day  in  the  enormous  number  of  steera 
these  men  are  able  to  ship  every  year  to  the  old  country. 

Cattle  Kaisinq  and  Cattlk  Feeding. 

After  considerable  study  of  the  matter,  1  have  formed  the  opinion  that  the  cattl© 
trade   of  America  is  likely  to  develop  itself  into  two   distinct   lines.      I   believe   the 
region  west  of  the  Mississippi  will  become  an  immense  cattle-raising  region,  and  that 
the  States  east  of  the  Mississippi— Indiana,   Tllinois  and  Ohio-and  I  think  Ontario 
will  have  to  be  mcluded-will  become  great  feeding  States.     I  am  clearly  of  opinion 
tnat  the  Province  of  Ontario,  while  there  will  always  be  some  cattle-raising  in  it.  will 
by  and  by  rise  to  be  a  great  beef-feeding  region.     The  reason  I  have  formed  that  opinion 
IS  that  m  most  parts  of  Ontario  the  soil  is  getting  pretty  well  worn  out,  and  the 
only  remedy  which  will  bring  back  the  land  to  its  normal  condition  is  the  making  of 
farm-yard  manure    and  the  cheapest  way  to  do  that  is  to  feed  cattle,     Another  circum- 
stance  niust  be  taken  into  consideration.     The  Canadian  farmer  has  very  little  to  do 
during  the  winter,  and  the  best  way  he  can  employ  his  time  then  is  to  feed  cattle  for  the 
U-uropean  market.     He  cannot  raise  cattle  as  cheaply  as  they  can  be  raised  on  the  western 
prairies,  on  the  gigantic  scale  on  which  cattle-raising  is  carried  on  there  now.     I  have 
seen  a  great  deal  of  ranchmen;  some  of  them  I  have  known  to  buy  200  bulls  this  season 
to  take  out  to  the  ranches.     They  can  raise  cattle  very  cheaply  there— and  they  are  not 
going  to  rai^e  cattle  only,  but  they  are  going  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  beef ;  and  thev 
will  draft  these  cattle  to  the  places  where  they  will  be  fed  and  prepared  for  market  •  and 
there  seems  to  me  a  likelihood  that  the  Canadian  farmer  will  be  compelled  to  turn  his 
attention  to  the  feeding  of  these  cattle  to  send  over  to  the  European  market     The  ranch- 
men insist  on  their  bulls  having  a  pedigr  d  j  some  of  them  buy  grades,  but  they  must  have 
tour  or  five  crosses.     I  saw  some  ranchmen  give  three  or  four  hundred  dollars  for  buUa 
this  season,     ihe  Ontario  farmers  will  be  able  to  buy  young  cattle  cheaply,  and  after  they 
fatten  them  they  will  be  able  to  sell  them  well.     It  will  take  a  few  years  to  work  its  own 
cure,  but  it  will  come,  and  it  will  b<3  of  immense  value  to  the  Ontario  farmers. 

The  Duty  an  Obstacle. 

To  Mr,  Balantyne.— The  duty  on  cattle  and  com  is  an  obstacle  to  this  trade  bat  1 
am  in  hopes  these  days  will  pass  by.  With  a  duty  on  lean  cattle  and  on  corn,  the  main 
thing  for  feeding  to  them,  the  Ontario  tarmer  has  no  chance  against  the  wcitem  men. 
It  IS  impossible  for  any  Canadian  farmer  to  raise  cattle  and  compete  against  a  man  upon 
the  ranches.  The  ranchmen  raise  them  cheaper  and  better  because  tley  are  able  toeo 
into  the  business  on  a  larger  scale,  their  land  is  far  cheaper,  and  they  are  able  to  let  their 
cattle  run  in  the  open. 

Prior  of  Bulls. 

f^  fliino  ^R  f !ff — A  bull  with  four  crosses  can  be  bought  in  the  States  for  from  $75 
to  $100.  But  the  general  run  of  the  bulls  that  have  gone  out  to  the  ranches  have  a  good 
many  more  than  four  crosses  in  them.  They  have  been  paying  for  buUs  as  much  as  8150. 
and  some  of  them  have  g.  me  to  the  length  of  $350.     The  demand  was  great  this  year 

r^Z  l^r  ITJ7  ^""t  ° V^'  T''?^'*-  '^^'y  ^'^'  *«  **ke  out  bulls  twelve  or  fifteen 
months  old.     At  that  age  they  have  their  constitution  formed 

nnrr.ftf'''Jl'^'°'''r^r^^^}^''^  the  great  supply  of  cattle  for  the  European  market  will 
come  from  the  west.  Just  as  we  have  rotation  in  crops,  we  have  rotation  in  bwefUmr 
and  feeding  districts,  and  the  lines  of  demarcation  will  be  more  clearly  marked  LaS 
wuntry  than  m  England.  I  am  convinced  that  west  of  the  Mississinm  will  b«  L  .^^ 
breeding  region,  and  east  of  the  Mississippi  the  great  feeding  regioii.'  There' wiu"  be,"^f 
\Mr.  Clay.] 
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mal  for  da  ry  purposes  also.     You  will  be  ahl«  f     ^"™am  will  prove  to  be  the  best  ani 
we  can  get  the  most  money.     We  h&veLf^.!-'-  ^''°^  ^°''  °'''  market  to  wherever 

uisLd'rbe'rVh7b\r:fttT^^ 


Booth  and  Bates  Families. 


Freedom  from  Diseasii 
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Crops  and  Soil  at  Bow  Park. 

In  A^^^'nZ'fl  ""^  7i'''*  ^'°"?  thirty-five  to  forty  tons  of  corn  in  the  green  «tete. 
Ind  oats^o^^^L  T  *™°"^*  *°  ^''r*  25  per  cent,  of  that.  I  never  M  clover 
^onfSf  I  S  ^"  ^  ^T""^  ''**'  ^""^  "'^P'  ^«  g^'  ^«^  goo'l  grazing  for  a  couple  of 
corn  lie  soil  of  r-  p\'  ■^'' ''^  7"'""^  '^''^  P'*'^^  a  good  deal  of  it  down  wit* 
Zi\n.^Zr  fZ^^''\  T  somewhat  peculiar.  There  is  no  doubt  that  a  large 
portion  of  the  Grand  River  fla  s  have  been  under  water  once  upon  a  time,  and  you  wHl 
find  three  distinct  classes  of  soil  there.  On  the  bluffs,  near  the  river,  you  will  find  slnd 
Ha  Ei  7:""^-  ,  ^^'7  ''  ^/f '^'  '^"P^  ^'^^^  *°  *t«  "^«'''  «"d  f'^^ther  down  you  wlu 
A  ieat  nort  o^  L  1  '"k  I  '?^  ^7""  °^  '^^^''''  ^'^^  ^"^  ^""^  ^  d««P  alluvial  dept^sit. 
its^l^en^therjt  l7'  ,,  '*•  7?  '"  *  '^"?^  '"'^^°^^'  ^'^^  '^'  ^^^^^^^  «*  ^^at  formation 
thereunder  ZS  ,f  T  f  "'''^^  JP"'- *'  "°  *^'^*  agricultural  experiments  would  be  tried 
tw!r?  fl,f  ^'i^/*''^"™^^'  circumstances.  Besides,  we  have  so  many  cattle 
there  that  the  manure  taken  out  every  year  is  enormous.     What  we  can  do  there  would 

W^r^tTn^    \\^^'I  '"''  *°  "PPl^  *°  '^'  ^''^^"'^^  f^'''"^'-     I  ^-^  «o"y  *«  Bay  thTt  I 
stoSt  tendency  auong  the  farmers  of  the  country  to  purchase  thoroughbred 

Personal  Experience. 

I  followed  farming  in  Scotland  all  my  life  before  I  came  to  this  country.  My 
father  IS  one  of  the  largest  farmers  in  the  southern  part  of  Scotland,  farming  about  S 
thousand  acres-about  three  thousand  cultivated,  and  about  seven  thousandVazLg.  I 
have  had  more  experience^  perhaps,  than  most  other  young  men  on  a  grazing  farm.  For 
ColleiT,  't^  ^'  Practical  Examiner  in  Agriculture,  at  the  foyal  ^^^ultural 
hffn  ^"•«;^''««*f  E  land  By  observation  I  have  acquired  a  knowledge  of  agricnl- 
a^d  nidTn^T-  ^"*'?  ^f  ^''^^''^'  /  ""^  «*^"  ^  Co-cLmi=sioner  ^vith^Messtfpell 
thne  fo,  tCp  >•  Vn^  '''*'''*'°"  *°  '^^t^""'  California  and  the  Pacific  slope  in  a  month's 
Zlf  S?  TT  -'^  Government.  I  think  I  have  gone  over  nearly  every  agricultural 
btate  m  the  Union  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Hooky  Mountains,  as  well  fs  all  o^^r 

Advantages  of  Ontario  for  Stock  Farmino. 

c\im^!:^I^}i^}T  '^''''^'^  ^-  "f  T"^  desirable  place  than  Ontario,  both  with  respect  to 
c^^nfrl  f  •  •''  ''T  'I'^^J^''^'  for  raising  cattle.  This  is  undoubtedly  a  cheaper 
knd  %  ?  \T"'^  cattle  than  England.  In  the  first  place  you  have  very  much  cheaper 
and.  Tlien  the  generosity  of  the  climate  here  is  so  great  that  you  should  grow  much 
hr^'X  "r  *^T  '"  England,  especially  if  you  manure.  The  common  supposTtiTrs 
sholXfT  .r  ""''°r.r"^  '"^  this  country  as  in  England,  and  all  statistics  go  to 
«ho  w  that  to  be  the  case  The  produce  of  wheat,  for  instance,  is  50  per  cent,  more  to  the 
cZtn-!^  than  here;  but  I  say  that  with  as  liberal  manuring  as  they  practise  in 

?e7v l^".    ?  ^°^  r^'*  T".  ^  ^^'■g^  *"^  ^  ^^'S^'  «'«P  here.     Farm  buildhigs  are  al  o 
Inffior  n  S''  ^Ta     ^r^^P^i^^  '^''  yr  ^'^'  '^'  English  farmers,  but  the  oats  are 

come  no  to  IZP  Tif  "°*^  '"•'«''  ''  "'"'^  ^^  *'>^  ^"'■'  ''^-     I"  ^^'^^y  yo*^  do  "^^  nearly 
3d  Lv«  ?!  English  farmer;  m  peas  you  are  perhaps  as  good  as  he;  but  in  turnips  yoJ 

SpoHi^.?        ^f'^  }'""  *^  P*^'"  ^^«°'     UPO"  *  f^rm  in  the  district  where  I  Uvea  in 

S  thtk  ShTni  IT  ^^'^^o"*  fifj««n  tons  of  farm-yard  manure  to  the  acre,  and  they 

tW^Jc  vn„  ^l      I    ,  Tu'^i^?^  ^^9  *o  *«  ^"'•e  in  artificial  manure  afterwards.     I  do  not 

farcin  a  «.^n"     "'^  l^uV'^'l '''  *^"«  ^°""*''y-     "  ^^'  Canadian  farmer  cared  for  his 
farm  in  a  eimilar  way  I  believe  he  would  get  better  results  than  the  British  farmer. 

Bbttbu  Drainage  needed. 

Oae  of  the  crreat  souroes  of  Iorh  in  fhin  nmintirw  if  +»'«  ,.r«^*  ^e  a~.:~.~-      TtT«.^i.  j._ 
tncts,  on  t^at  account,  are  spoiled,  and  I  think  it  is  well  for  the  Government  to  encouraao 
[Mr.  Clay.]  * 
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'^^^^InJrZt^riTt^^^^^  of  interest     I„  Great 

able  in  twenty  yeam,  for  thltTurSse     Thpl  °''°*  **  '^^  ^^<*  *  ^*"  Percent,  pay- 

might  ewily  hedrZed'e^rtheSnd'y^ZfZ      ^^  T**  T^"^  '^^"'P^ ^  Ontario  ;hich 
would  be  Neatly  benefitS     In  Englan^^^^^^^^  -c ki^ed  but  the  country  aronnS 

Gorernment.  and  the  landlord  becomt  resXTbirL^^^^^  to  the  farmer  by  the 

lo«  beco.es  a  direct  charge  upon  the  reTbufai\'^il*Xaretlta^^^^^^^^^    ""^ 

Bad  Feeding  and  Housino. 

fame^  who  keep  th7^  SX  n Xfrd  c-^^^^^^  W  ^?."  "^  ^'  ^°-«  °*  °« 
m  Canada  who  neglect  the  proper  fefdilan^r'  •  ^J^T^^^^  percentage  of  farmers 
cent  There  has  no  doubt  been^n  Woirn.  7?  1  *'"""'  '*"^«  ^«  ^"%  ««ty  Per 
of  Brant,  where  I  live,  you  wijTfiytro^^^^^^  "^  *^^*  '^'P'"*'  '^"^  ^^  tt«  «0"^ty 

per«  iB  no  doubt  that  £^aneronomi  12  h«/P  '^*  °^°.'*  disgraceful  conditio^ 
he  lets  his  cattle  get  down  soTowTiTkes  thm  a"  ™  ^^  ^^  *^'  P''"^*'*=«-  "^^'^ 
•  great  waste;  the%ystem  is  practiluy  «:  tslS ^ tTsVrLT""'  *"'  '^'^^^  ^^^'^  ^ 

Farm  Laboue, 

;he  L^Sh.ntl  IbTT  u^llkLt  h^ ^^h^r^r-5  '^^^  - -^^  -^  " 
many  hands  as  the  British  farmerbecause  the  aDnLnl^^^J""'''"  ^"^^  ^°*  «"«  «- 
much  superior  to  what  we  have  in  Great  Britain  fW^l,""  ^^"^  """"^'^  are  .o  very 
labour.  %e  climate  also  isLch  here  that  vm  .t    f  '^*'''  "°^  "^'^  *°  "««  "^  ^^oh 
more  certainty  than  in  England      I  canLt  „  J     w    ^^^«/o"»-  calculations  with  much 
even  with  the^xtreme  h?at  oMh^  cortrrdo  ""l       ^"  wl  '^"^  ^^"^^'^'^  ^^^o-rew, 
great  many  of  the  labourers  who  ciLr^  .1^1       T  ^  ''°''^  *^^"  ^"*"^  labourera     A 
the  most  valuable  labou^on  tlrfaZ  inUtf  p"^^^^^  ^T  ^  ^'^°*^^  ^''^  English.     Fal 
here  •  and.  as  both  malL  and  f^Tles  wor?  of  ^^^^^     ^T^'  't'""'^  ''^^'^  »«  ^^^o.- 
would  be  greater  there  than  he'r  In  ^le  kinS  nf  .  l^'"""'  *\'  aggregate  of  labour 
hoeing,  eta.  women  a™  much  ^^erioIrmTn.'and'^d:  m^^^^^^^^^^  *--P«. 

SoiLiNO  System  and  Small  Faems. 

farme^'wfrafilwVfUlhu^^^^^^^^  ^  -  P-fitable  to  a 

a  much  larger  farm  and  could  sn  int^tu!  „!  .   iiundred  and  fifty  acres  as  to  one  who  had 

into  a  question  of  labou  yJu  wUl  find?t  ver'/S  rt''"^'  ^*  '''^^''''  ^"^^^  ^-^S^^7 
keep  a  large  supply  of  the  necesla  y  tbo^r  rTj^T''^:  tlTf  'T  *°  "^^^^^ 
family  assisted  him  on  the  farm,  it  would  Z  Srilf  \  .  •  ^  '^*'®  °^  *  ""^^  ^hos® 

Sheep  Raising. 

A^.'Z.'^t:^!^'  tfZi^:;::i:rtZ:^!:''^^  ™ore  pro^table  to  breed  «uU 
are  carried  not  by  weight  but  brthelnimfwTvi  -SV^j'.?*  T"^S«'  ^«*'>»«  •*««? 
wiU  just  get  so  much  less  per  Dounr  A  «r  ^a  ""'"  ^o".*^  ^^''^  '<'''  *  heavy  sheep  you 
Uve  ieigh^will  br^g  abouSrcents  t  noZd  wST^  ^°  ^T^''  '^^'  "  ^^^  P«"°ds 
five  cent,  ft  pound  more      l3  „l£!li*  i^!^  ■^'  Z^]}\^  ""*"  «^««P  ^»"  bring  four  or 
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that  superlative  quality  which  is  required  in  the  English  market  the  better.     There  is  no 

portionate  .o  what  ^^u  pay  for  the  bull.  But  here  is  the  question.  Suppose  T^Ske 
the  higher  grades  of  Bates  cattle  and  use  a  commoner  grade  of  bSl  on  thT  ^  well 
known  that  it  will  spoil  the  line.     I  do  not  say  that  it  fpoils  the  animS,  bTit  detilcte 

t"!  ^eoXoTZ^Xt':H^"'^K^  T^-  ,  ^  *^"^  ^*^^^  ^^^^  clearlV  demonstS 
to  the  people  of  ..anada  that  the  high-bred  cattle  are  the  best  cattle  for  this  country. 

Some  Durhams  Good  Milekbs. 

an<l  5nnu'*;^''^'''^'^;T,'^¥'^  "^  '^'"^  ^^"^^'^^  0^  Durhams  that  are  very  good  milkers 
animal  ^11  carry  out  his  prepotency  both  with  animals  of  his  own  types  and  character 
nlL^?   k'''*^-?°''  °*  '*^"'"  *yP««  *°d  characteristics;   but  tbii  S be  dTe  moi 
hTi^l^n^d^^^Sl  withaHteli^.^  ''''  ''  '''  ^^^  Hnd-^horthom'^ST^hor': 


MR.  HOBSON'S  EVIDENCE. 
John  I.  Hobson,  of  Mosborough,  was  called  and  examined. 
Stock  Farming  in  Wellington. 

Breeding  for  Beev. 

aottodflT  \lf  *«»y '™  ^l-  I  believe  a.  .  gmeral  rule  that  cattle  vilh  a  sreal 
S  have  ™.^^.°°  f"  '"  ,"?  r*  "'""«•  I  »o<»Bionally  get  commen  ffl 
favour  of  Tweflbr/  IT  'f  "!"  f  u""""  *='•  "  «  ™T'  8™*  diffe^u™  in 

Ld  nrtl  ?  '  '^'^  Wei;s  are  ready  to  take  such  cattle  at  good  prices  Whe JT^v 
ITves^  3'  «r?-^^"u  ^'-^^  P^""  l»"«dred--that  would  be  for  what  we  call  wLter 
^od  cI^Sl  for  exnor?  I'^'^^l'^J^^  ''^^  '"^  ^''^  *^°  ^^^^  afterwards.  I  have  seer^er, 
to  two  or  thri^  ^r  '^^  ^"*  *"'*'^'  '^  first-class  bulls  are  used,  and  when  you  comJ 
B^ouM  be  dronnST"  ^J'^  "'^'^^  T^  «°^^  ^^^^J"-  ^^^eed.  The  time  Tt  which  c^?ves 
Ire  breediiTr  tl  P'°^'  ""'7  "^""'^  °"  ^^^  °^^'''  y««  '"^^^  ^  ^«^  i"  breeding  iTyou 
:;;  'Z'ZILTaITZI  ^^SS^tJ^^}:^^:^^-  o.nJ,  I  shoU 
M  bn^ders,  1  think  it  is  better  lobreedVarlier.*  '''"  '^  ""  ""'""  u^orougnoreos  io  «eU 
[il/r.  Hobson.] 
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Treatment  op  Calves. 

if  yolzt:l^r;orLiT&  zl' zlr'7:lTLTi'i?  r^^  bun,  and 

second  season,  and  there  is  more  pror  to  sell  at   ^wJl        *°  ^?^  ^^"°^  ^^^'^  ^°''  the 

my  cows  suckle  the  calves,  as  a  geneml  ruV    fr.,     «      !  "'°"*'''  ^^^"^   °J'^«''-     I  let 

a  httle  on  special  circumstances.  Tdo  no?  cereTo  t?  .?  'f?  "If*''^-     ^'  ^'^^^^^ 

00  long  as  it  is  rather  hard  on  the  mother  -but  i?  lt\..\^-f  °^^.  ^  ^''^^'  ^*«  ^^^^ 

iV,    ^S\J  ^^"^'^  ^''  i*  «"°k  a  littrLn^erisL  five  or      ''  ""'^i  "  ^^^'^^'^''^  *° 
I  feed  with  the  pail  and  then  I  use  milk  nrettv  lihSl       t     , "''  "°''*'''-      Sometimes 
and  bran  they  can   eat.      I  usual  v  feed  mvL^ '  ^  ^^'°  ^^«  *h«^  a"  the  meal 
bran.     I   used  to  feed  corn,  but  the  dutv  on   tlT  ^-^f  T'^  ^'•*"'  ''^  ?«*«•   «ats  and 
could  get  peas  for  55  cents  a  buS  el    afid  I^fo„  *h  I        1'  ^'"'■*'  "«  *  ^^**^« '  ^^^t  fall  we 
first  winter  I  would  let  the  calv  s  'run  loose      I  thtk  t:^'\'^^^  ««-.     During  the 
tied,  as  they  should  have  exercise.    DurL.  the  first  wSr  I  ^  ^'.u''"^'  ^"'^  ^^^^'"^^  ^em 
fcurn,ps  and  mangolds,  but  principally  turnips -aJdTra^^iv'w*^^^     °^  ^^y-  ™''^^'  ^«°t«~ 
ate  years,  and,  I  think,  with  great  advaXe      If  T  «;         t}  ^^""^  ""''^  ''"'y  ^^^^gely  oi 
the  system  I  was  following.  I  w'ould  varyThS%ed  a  lit  1.     '""'!7«^«  I««^»g  flesh  under 
But  I  would  seek  always  to  have  them  k.pt  fat        ^'"^^"S^ve  them  more  meal,  perhaps. 

System  of  Feeding-Cattle  Foods-Abortion 

impro^e^jTirst^S?  Tw  n^^^^ptdte  s^oiJlUfsv^  t^^^^^^^^'"^  ^^"^  ^^ 
bulls  and  a  few  odd  animals.  Turnios  arf  .^^i^'"^ .  «y?tem  to  any  e.xtent  except  for 
cattle  that  can  break  them  I  feed  ^them  wlo  e 'buT^'?  ^ '  '  "^^^  '''  *"  ^^- 
them.     I   have   used   advertised   cattle   SZ  '       .    -^   ^^^^  ^'^'^^t   do   so   I   cut 

the  manufacturers,  but  I  Te^r  used  them  1  T-h  "'  'T''  ""^^'^  *^«  Persuasion  S 
intelligently  with  regard  to  them.  I  do  n^t  tbinl  t.-f^''  '?'^Vu'  *^  qualify  me  to  speak 
they  are  from  thirty'months  to  three  years  old  If  }""  '5'"^^  ^?^'^  '''^^"^^  *=^1™«  "^"til 
fat  I  might  breed  earlier,  because  when  th-rl  i.  «  ^  7  heifers  inclined  to  become  very 
sometimes  difficulty  to  get  them  in  calf-at  1  a  t  Jhatlr?  *°  ^''^""^  ^'^'•^  ^^*  *here  it 
breeding  cows  should  be  kept  in  wh<if  liWoi  r  ,,  **  ^^^  ''^^'^  °^y  experience.  I  think 
think  they  should  ever  be  atwed^  ^  d-n      I  We^^^  ^°^^^*^-  '  ^  ^^  not 

abortion.     I  have  had  three  cases  this"  sprin?  whLh  Tn.  f    '?  ''"'^  ""^^  *^«"ble  with 
of  feeding.     I  changed  my  system  of  Ldin^^hrl^-        ^  ^^''^  ^^^"  °'^"^g  to  my  system 
an  unusual  crop  of  t'urnipLrson  of  second^rowSrw  '""T^"*  'T'  "^'^^^^      ^  had 
have  been-and  instead  of  feeding  hay  I  fed  turnTn«  .       rf  ^  T*  ''^  '°"^  '-^^  they  usually 
.     -and  we  had  some  cases  of  abort^n      I  then   5   ^^""^^  ^'.^erally-turnips  and  oat  straw 
quantity  of  roots.     I  do  not  know  Xther  theret T^"'"^       '*    °'^  ^"^  ^^"^  ^"^  ''  '^^^ 
I  noticed  that  Mr.  Cochrane  has  sairthat  h^rbUc  JL^'r.'"^^^^  '"""^^  °^  '^^°^^i°'^'  but 
they  would  cause  abortion,  and  I  thouit  that  K  1      ^^'""^  *°?  "'^^^^  ^«°ts,  because 
been  the  cause  of  it.     I  have  heard  rom^l„;!,.      u^  my.own  experience  that  might  have 
had  much  difficulty  myseirid  I  .3  ^J"*'  *^1"*  f  "^"S  ^°^«  to  breed.     I  nef  er  have 

difficulty.     I  think'  r  tilling  fn^U'rheltrn';  mt V'"^  """  t""^  «"^  -^" '*« 
difficulty  in  getting  some  cows  in  calf    °'^^'^'**^''^«  ""^y  have  something  to  do  r,ith  the 

Advantage  op  Thoroughbred  Stock 

||-«ie  .tek„e  earlier  developm.„t/.l^.JrLH,Zlfl      '"■"""ghbred  .took  over 
whioh  of  course  bringe  »  oreaUv  mcreoS  r,riL  '    .!  ,'''"'°'  '  ■»"*  kigher  qualitv 

animal  to  the  eye,  „Lh  I  a  itt  eTTlT.  Zd      Ct"'  "f^  ""f ''  "'""^  P'-^'"« 
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keeping  my  cattle  in  comfortable,  warm  stables  to  open  sheds.     I  consider  a  bushel  of 

S  l^i  11-  rXt^'"« '"'  "-^'"^  »""•  I  -- — .H.^  t-pkLtll 

Good  Stbebs  in  Demand. 

To  Mr.  Malcolm.-l  do  not  think  there  are  many  of  our  farmers  who  raise  enough 
.teers  to  keep  their  farms  up  to  the  proper  mark  of  fertility.  It  would  perhaps  pay  better 
!;.a7dfffi.'7/'^^  ^'i'^^'t  T  th«  °«rket  than  to  xuise  them,  but  there  is  sometimes  a 
great  difficulty  m  getting  hold  of  the  right  class  of  cattle.  If  we  could  get  good  steert 
whenever  we  liked  I  thmk  it  would  pay  better  to  devote  our  attention  to  feeding     If  I 

Wl^f  n^^'r^J'T  ^^'-  ^''  ^^^'  ^  "«"'^  "^«  ^  double  his  value  bZ'e  send 
mg  him  to  market     I  think  some  steers  that  have  cost  $35  have  realized  $70.     It  would 
require  about  five  months  to  realize  this  result.    There  are  fairs  in  January  and  the  earWrt 

l!fpr7H'nf%'^^!?f  ^^"l^ri^'^'^  *^-  '^-  markerarecomiTy 

glutted  wi  h  half-fed  cattle;  and  I  think  they  could  be  bought  and  fed  for  the  En^Sh 
market  with  very  great  advantage.  an^ui>n 

Weaning  Calves — Bran. 

In  meaning  calves  I  don't  think  you  need  make  much  change  in  their  food 
because  while  they  are  on  the  milk  they  are  gradually  getting  accustomed  to  take 
the  ordinary  feed  we   use  during   the  winter-bran,  hay,  roots  and   grass-and  about 

.tntT..''^  Th*"1'"  ^'"".^^^  ™^^^  *^«y  ^^«  pretty  well  used  tftaking  what  i* 
^IJL  Ml  -i      ui   "^    °^*'  and  peas  and  bran  are  very  good  food  for  young  cattle.     I 

have  fed  considerable  cornmeal.     I  don't  know  that  it  is  worse  or  better  than  peas,  but  I 
have  not  found  them  to  take  so  kindly  to  it.    But  if  you  can  get  them  to  take  to  i^trkinc  W 
I  think  they  will  thrive  on  it  as  well.     I  think  bran  fed  to  cows  induces  a  flow  of  milk 
-hough  I  canot  say  whether  it  imnroves  the  quality  or  not.    I  do  not  consider  that  farmers 
use  nearly  enough  bran  as  a  gen.   al  rule,  because  I  think  it  is  a  much  more  valuable  cattle 

nracHld''hvf^'''^  ^rPP"'""^-  t^  '""  no  reason  why  soiling  should  not  be  profitably 
practised  by  ordinary  farmers.  I  cannot  give  any  particular  reason  why  the  farmers  do 
not  adopt  the  system,  except  that  farmers,  generally  speaking,  are  rather  a  conservative 
n?  u  ?  .?h  """^^  generally  continue  to  do  what  they  have  been  accustomed  to.  For 
myself  I  think  it  would  pay,  but  I  have  not  gone  into  it;  it  would  be  such  a  com- 
plete change.  I  think  we  shall  have  to  come  to  it  however,  in  order  to  preserve  the 
tertihty  of  the  soil,     I  feed  my  cattle  all  the  salt  they  want.     I  do  not  feed  oil  cake. 

KooT  Croppinq. 

♦V,  ^^  '^I'  ^^^^""''y"^-— I  plant  from  twelve  to  twenty  acres  with  roots  on  a  farm  cf 
three  hundred  acres.  The  average  yield  per  acre,  I  think,  would  be  about  550  bushels.  ] 
would  just  like  to  say  that  I  cannot  account  for  the  extraordinary  crops  of  turnips  that 
we  constantly  hear  of  being  raised  all  over  the  country.  I  have  been  over  a  good  part  of 
untano,  and  I  think  we  grow  as  good  turnips  in  the  cov  ity  of  Wellington  as  are  ^rowa 
m  any  other  part  of  Ontario,  and  I  have  never  struck  one  of  these  extraordinary  growths 
1  never  saw  thirty  tons  of  turnips  to  the  acre  in  my  life.  I  raise  a  few  mangolds,  which 
1  think  are  exceptionally  good  for  the  latter  part  of  the  spring.  They  come  in  well  after 
the  turnips.  They  keep  better  than  the  turnips,  and  are  fresher.  Although  they  are  not 
so  good  tor  fattening  purposes,  they  are  very  good  for  stock  that  are  giving  milk. 

Liberal  Feedino — First  Crosses. 

•   *    f"  ^'l  Wiser.— I  am  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the  most  profitable  way  to  feed  cattle 
IS  to  keep  them  in  good  flesh  from  the  time  thev  are  calved  until  thev  aro  twont.v.«iv  or 
tweuLy-eigiit  months  old.    1  think  it  would  pay  better  to  sell  them  then  than  to  keep  them 
[Mr.  fiobson.] 
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Tl'^oithettTl  VoZ'^^f  ^  '^°^  r^'.r'  q^t^*"  good  "com  for  feeding  pur. 
posea  ,  ot  the  two  1  would  prefer  peas.     I  seldom  (ct^A  mooi  +«  o+— —  _i.      xl  ^^*  *^ 

pss  except  when  I  want  Jget  thL  in  ,0070^^^ Z'tl^t^ZTZ^ZTtC 
I  give  them  something  exceptional.  When  they  are  on  grass  I  w'  nS  dve  them  an? 
other  feed,  and  sometimes  thev  won't  take  meal  at  all      R„f  „=  „  i    sj^^^,'^'^®™  ^J^J 

difficulty  in  getting  them  to  eJt  meal  when  on  pastue.  oL  crorwTth  itoro^^Vh  "? 
IS  a  great  improvement  for  shipping  as  well  as  tor  our  own  market  F^st  Jass  ^afde  for 
shipment  are  worth  five  and  a  quarter  cents  a  pound  while  a  naW  JZ  i^  i! 

one,  would  not  be  worth  more  ?han  four  cents^a  pound     Be^dthe^^^^^ 
ence  at  three  years  old  of  at  least  300  lbs.  in  weight,     j  tS  it  wo^dd Z  In  «/     .      " 
c^ttir  ^^r"/"'T^  "^^  if  ^^^^  ""'^^  PaynioreaELntlntoTh^'r:erg':^^^^^^^^^ 

LrrnrmUh  t  r^  ^-^  ^^  ^"-^  ^-^  ^^-^^^^:^t!;t^r 
:f  ;^:^cr£nttth^:  srs!  £^s;te=jSSr3  ^ 

Winter  FEBsnra 

««  t^\w  i?*'""!T^  "*?  ^""^  .^""^  *^^  *'***^®  ^***''  ^^fore  feeding  them  roots  The  roots 
axe  the  hrst  thing  they  g»t  m  the  morning,  and  then  we  crive  them  ^r^TZ^  LTa  i 
then  they  are  turned  out  for  water  during  the  day.  The  &  of  tim^Jli^  '  ^""'^ 
depends  somewhat  on  the  state  of  the  welder  ^         ^^  ^^^^  ''"'"^^^  "'^^^ 

*  u^^^';  ^^''^--J  f««d  the  cattle  with  food  in  the  raw  sfete.  If  we  are  like!  v 
to  b.  short,  I  use  the  cutting  box  for  hay,  but  when  it  has  been  sellilg  at  sS  Ir 
seven  or  eight  dollars  a  ton,  I  don't  think  there  is  much  advantage  iJ^  u  It.  K I 
cutting  box  But  by  cutting  the  hay  and  mixing  in  a  little  straw  Jou  cTn  mTk^e  the 
rrVXge^f^  ^  '-'''  '^  ^-^^^^-     '  '^  ^^'  ^-^  --^  «^™->  however  it^^  h^ 

•  v.T"   ^'''  ^^«^°^»»-— %  idea  of  native  cattle  is  cattle   that  have  been  raised  in 
neighbourhoods  where  the  farmers  have  never  been  in  the  habit  of  usi? 


ro  ifr.^iocj^^— I  never  found  it  injurious  to  the  mouths  of  the  cattle  to  feed  thnm 
turnips  whole.  Of  course  they  have  always  to  be  cut  for  the  yearWs  but  where  I  fin^ 
the  cattle  can  break  them  readUy  I  do  not  think  it  bes^  to  cut  If  you  cut  them  into 
pieces  or  slices  there  is  quite  as  much  danger  of  their  choking.  ^  ^ 

Various  Brkbds— The  Herd  Book. 

To  Mr.  ^i/monrf._Beside8  the  D-irhams,  I  have  had  some  experience  with  half  hr*^ 
Galloways  I  have  not  gone  into  the  raising  of  Polled  Anguses.  I  feela iftt  a  dtm^l 
in  expressing  an  opinion  about  the  Canad^n  Herd  Book  bem„B«  T  n  !  ^^''*',^ 
posted  with  regard  to  pedigree  stock.  Though  I  dil  eSyt^CoU'rei  iZk? 
much  to  quality  as  to  pedigree.  I  have  not  bought  any  thoroughbred  Stler^iiK. 
were  registered  in  the  Canadian  Herd  Book.  That  alwavs  auited  If  ^  f  P'  ^^^^ 
traced  them  through  any  other  book.  If  I  £uirht  a  thT.rnLrh?^  '  T?  ^  ^V^  "°' 
to  know  its  breeding.  Ind  -ould  Consult  tha^tok,  Ind^^^^^^^^^ 

r iL^Sgl-or  '"^''^-      ^"*  '  ^'^'  ^^''^  ^^'  *--'  -  mSuSeriS  L^^S^  t 
\Mr.  Hohson.'] 
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Good  Buildings  Needed, 

•  ■[i*^'^^^'''"^  '^,°."P  J'®  ^°°'*  buildings  for  the  housing  of  cattle.  In  the  winter 
time  the  stabxes  should  be  kept  to  a  certain  temperature,  because  if  the  stables  are  too 
cold  It  IS  well  known  the  cattle  would  require  more  feed  and  would  not  do  so  well  If 
cattle  are  kept  warm  and  comfortable  they  thrive  better  on  a  given  quantity  of  food,  and 
will  sell  at  a  much  better  price  in  the  spring.  The  cost  of  converting  a  farm  of  100  or 
iOO  acres  from  the  grazing  system  into  the  soiling  system  would  not  be  very  great  Of 
oourse  there  would  have  to  be  extra  labour  employed  ;  a  man,  or  a  man  and  a  boy,  would 
be  required  to  ook  after  and  feed  the  cattle.  You  would  also  have  to  have  more  buildings 
tliough  the  out.ay  in  that  respect  would  not  be  large,  because  some  of  the  buildings  used 
tor  the  stock  in  the  winter  time  could  be  used  for  the  soiling  system  in  the  summer  time. 
I  have  sometimes  thought  that  m  the  soiling  system  it  might  possibly  be  better  to  us» 
sheds  than  stables  m  the  summer  time.  or         .  ^l  vu  uow 

Improved  Stock  Propitable.  , 

I  believe  it  would  pay  a  farmer  having  only  twenty  or  twenty-five  cows  to  bur 
a  bull  at  a  cost  of  about  $300.     Bulls  vary  a  good  deal  in  the  length  of  time  they  are 
serviceable.     Tney  usuaUy  begin  to  be  unserviceable  when  they  are  four  or  five  years, 
old;  but  my  experience  is  not  such  as  to  warrant  me  in  speaking  with  as  much  author- 
ity on  that  subject  as  some  others  might.      A  thoroughbred  animal  three  years  old 
and  weighing   1,500  pounds,  would  bring,  at  five  and  quarter  cents  a  pound,  $78.75 
1    *^«T^°''  TS'^-^^^  the  same  age,  and  weighing   300  pounds  less,  would  bring 
only  m,  being  a  difference  of  $80.75.     Besides,  in  one  case  you  are  selling  a  well-bied 
animal,  and  in  the  other  case  a  common  scrub.     My  experience  has  always  led  me  to 
believe  that  a  well-bred  animal  is  quite  as  easily  and  as  cheaply  fed  as  a  conimon  animal  : 
that  IS  to  say,  having  the  two  animals,  you  would  get  1,500  pounds  of  good  beef  at  tho 
same  cost  as  you  could  get  1,200  pounds  of  poor  beef 

To  the  Chairman.— Though  I  have  been  handling  horses  all  my  life  I  do  not  consider 
myself  an  authority.  I  raised  a  good  many  for  the  market  at  one  time,  but  I  did  not 
succ^eed  with  them,  and  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  I  did  not  conduct  the  business  Intel- 

Sheep  Raising. 

I  have  fed  a  good  many  sheep,  and  have  been  in  the  habit  of  buying  pretty  largely 

i^Tl^  T*^.r  ^^P^T^^""  ^""^  *^^  ^^'■^y  P^^  °^  ^''<^^«'-'  '^^d  feed  for  the  OhristmL. 
market  If  the  market  does  not  suit  ve.y  well  I  hold  them  over  for  a  short  time.  I 
uo  not  like  ram  lambs  -I  usually  buy  ewes  and  wethers.  I  generaUy  just  have  to  take, 
the  average  lambs  that  are  going.  o  /  j  "  >«"-o 

Lambs  for  Fall  Feeding  on  Rape. 

f  A  S"  ^"i'  ■^^^""'^/we-I  generally  take  200  lambs  and  upwards  for  fall  feeding.  I 
teed  them  largely  on  rape,  and  also  on  oats  and  turnips  when  the  weather  gets  bad.  They 
paid  very  well  last  year ;  the  increase  in  price  at  which  I  sold  them  was  about  $2  a  head. 
Th!  ^^f  ?g;7^\gji*  at  which  I  have  sold  them  has  been  a  little  over  a  hundred  pounds. 
Ihe  last  lot  I  sold  on  the  12th  December  averaged  107  pounds.  The  land  on  which  the 
rape  is  raised  I  summer  fallow,  but  do  not  manure.  The  manure  of  these  sheep  is  valuable 
and  an  important  consideration  in  feeding  them. 

,v.  w  ^'''  ?^^'A't~}  "^"*"y  ^°^  *^®  ""^P^  '^""°g  *he  first  damp  weather  after  the  hay 
ng  begins  about  the  first  week  in  July.     I  sow  it  with  a  drill  and  ridge  it,  though  I  think 
It  is  fully  better  to  sow  it  on  a  flat.     I  keep  sowing  it  thinner  and  thinner  every  year.     I 
would  not  put  more  than  three-quarters  of  a  pound  to  the  acre ;  the  smaller  quantity  you 
BOW  the  better.     I  usually  have  in  view  a  partial  cleaning  of  the  land  at  the  same  time. 

1  o  Mr.  McMiuan.~I  vary  m  the  number  of  acres  which  1  sow  with  rape.     I  usuaUy 

[Mr.  Ilobson.] 
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BOW  from  ten  to  twenty  acres,  sotretimes  as  many  as  thirty  acres.  I  generally  have  a  very 
heavy  crop  of  rape,  I  very  commonly  use  plaster  on  the  land,  and  I  believe,  taking  one 
season  with  another,  that  150  pounds  of  plaster  will  double  the  crop  of  rape. 

The  Trade  in  Lambs  and  Sheep. 

To  Mr.  Dymona. — ^The  price  which  I  pay  for  lambs  varies  very  much,  but  they  usually 
nin  up  to  about  $2.50.  The  year  before  last  I  had  to  sell  them  at  $3.62|,  and  there  wa« 
not  very  mncit  profit  in  them,  but  I  never  pass  by  good  sheep  if  they  come  in  the  way 
when  I  am  buying  lambs ;  and  in  the  same  season  I  sold  a  lot  of  over  150  sheep,  all  of 
which  went  to  the  English  market,  and  while  I  had  not  got  a  large  increase  on  the  price 
of  the  lambs  the  sheep  were  sold  for  something  over  $6,  and  I  made  very  well  on  them. 
The  business  of  feeding  sheep  is  a  very  profitable  one. 

Farm  Accoxtnts  and  Profits. 

I  keep  what  I  would  call  pretty  correct  accounts.  I  think  most  of  the  farmers  in 
my  neighbourhood  keep  cash  accounts,  but  no  accounts  that  give  the  profits  and  losses 
of  the  farm.  I  do  not  see  why  farmers  could  not  keep  a  pretty  close  account  of  all  their 
transactions.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  possible  for  them  to  have  so  correct  a  system 
of  book-keeping  as  to  enable  them  to  calculate  the  cost  or  the  profit  and  loss  of  any  par- 
ticular crop,  but  still  I  think  a  system  of  accounts  might  be  kept  which,  to  say  the  least, 
would  be  very  satisfactory  to  the  farmer  himself.  I  consider  that  farming — thorough 
farming — will  pay  a  good  fair  interest,  if  the  farmer  knows  his  business  and  attends  to  it. 
I  believe,  takinp  a  course  of  years  into  consideration,  that  a  well-conducted  farm  will  pay 
seven  per  cent.,  and  very  often  more, — that  is,  charging  the  expenses  and  services  of 
the  family  as  part  of  the  calculation.  Good  farms  in  my  district  are  worth  from  $60  to 
^65  an  acre. 

Wheat  Cropping. 

To  Mr.  Dryden. — The  wheat  which  has  been  principally  grown  in  my  section  of  coun- 
try has  been,  up  to  the  last  two  or  three  years,  spring  wheat.  There  has  been  a  good  deal 
of  fall  wheat  grown  during  the  last  two  or  three  years,  principally  Clawson  ard  T^eadwell. 

Blioht — Hesbian  Fly — Rust — Midqb. 

The  reason  the  farmers  have  sown  less  of  spring  wheat  is  that  it  has  failed  &  good  deal. 
I  think  the  cause  has  been  partly  climatic.  The  failure  has  been  so  noticeable  on  the  best 
tilled  lands  that  it  could  not  have  arisen  from  the  land  being  worn  out  or  from  imperfect 
tillage.  We  could  not  find  out  any  particular  cause  except  something  like  a  blight — not  a 
rust.  Fife  was  the  variety  of  spring  wheat  chiefly  grown.  It  formerly  grew  very  well 
in  our  neighbourhood.  On  the  best  tilled  lands  I  think  the  average  has  not  been  much 
below  eighteen  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  it  has  often  been  a  little  more ;  but  v  i,  :i>.  ^  ou  trvke 
the  general  average  of  all  the  farms,  it  has  been  exceedingly  low.  We  are  ^  i  co'  rse, 
troubled  with  other  causes  of  failure  besides  the  blight,  such  as  the  Hessf-  n  '"■  ,  c  nc.  ast 
and  midge.    The  general  average  of  wheat  is  much  lower  than  it  was  some  yeai  a  ago. 

The  Pea  Bug — Canada  Thistles. 

We  have  not  grown  many  peas  lately,  on  account  of  the  pea  bug.  There  is  a  bug  to 
each  pea.  The  only  remedy  I  know  of  for  this  pest  is  tc  stop  growing  peas  altogether  for  two 
or  three  ^  ars.  I  was  t -Id  by  Mr.  Renton  that  it  was  very  bad  in  Wentworth  about  twenty 
years  ago,  and  that  tl  :  in  :ners  generally  gave  up  growing  it  for  two  years,  and  the  result 
was  that  the  bug  was  iestri  ed.  1  don't  think  there  is  any  other  remedy.  The  principal 
weed  we  have  to  contend  against  is  the  Canada  thistle.  We  are  not  much  ti-oubled  with 
anything  else. 

[Mr.  Ilobson.^ 
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Thistles. 

lnnv'^%?'^^  ""T?^^  I  know  for  the  thistles  is  summer  fallowing.     They  Lave  to  be 
ooked  after  in  July  and  August;  but  I  found  that,  with  all  thTlrkiS  could  give 
umrJer^'lo'Cg"  a'^d  ^nv^^f  "'"  ?^,«?-"y -d  dowly  on  the  incr^sef  so Tadop^d 
noCiJ  hki  Tw  f..    mT    \^y  neighbours  have  come  to  the  conclusion  chat  tlieiB  is 
Ses  ireJ^wPinm  W  ?^  themselves  of  the  thistles.     I  think  it  is  well  to  let  the 

weaherTs^^faSJ^     K^J?^^'^^^^  ^^'  "^"^  ^^^^  «''°"ld  select  a  time  when  the 

Plough  tiemTn.if^J       .      would  not  let  them  get  so  high  as  to  make  it  difficult  to 
plough  them  in.     If  they  got  very  high  I  think  I  would  cut  them  before  using  the  plouglT 

Draining — Grain  Crops. 

roUin?''Th.^?°*  ^^^'^  much  attention  paid  to  drainage  in  my  neighbourhood.    My  land  is 

SraSe  was  generaZuif  f  *'".'  "^^''^  '''  "^'''^  ^''  being  draLd.  and  beforeKlS 
X™^    -^^     i^"^^^  ^  P"*  ""  common  stone  drains  where  they  were  reauired 
^Zf  Z^^""""'"'^  *°  S''  °''*,°^  °'"^^^'  ^"d  ^  i"t^°d  to  replace  them  wfth  tile.     BesTdes 

i"  sl'e  oth^r  L?tTnf T/"'  ''rl^:  J"'  t  ""''  ^ro^  "-^^^  ^°  --^  Warily  ks  they  do 
WlPvLpii/n  ^"*^"°-     ^  ^^'""^  ""'^  ^^^"^  is  perhaps  rather  stiflf  for  it      To  Lw 

XftioT  lor  inTnf  Tv'^^  ^'r '"  *^?''."  ^^«  «''  '"^^y  ^'^^gs  *°  be  taken  into  con- 
««!L  4U  ,1  instance,  this  year  I  am  raising  a  crop  of  twenty  acres  and  in  ordpr  tn 
prepare  the  land  I  summer  fallowed  it  until  therf  was  not  a  thistle  to  be  see;    I  pl^Sed 

whft  nroTorHon  <.f  ;>,.f    iT  ^5  u  ^°u  ^''\°''  °'*°"'"^  ^^  ^  ^^^^^r  a  nice  question  to  say 

Effects  of  Salt  on  Wheat. 

*h.  /"  ^'■"  ^^^»^^"— The  way  the  blight  affected  the  wheat  two  years  ago  was  that 
b  theT;rbZfT"''^  oreaking  down  some  eight  or  ten  days  before  hai^vTs^  I  hive  been 
TJZu^  Ai^^  fi'  T^  ^"S^^y  f°''  "^^^^'-e-  Some  years  ago  I  had  fifteen  Icresi^ 
Z     T^esulttrsthat  tr"  ^T  "^^^  "^^^^  ^  P"^*  '''''  ^^  ^^^^  ^^-^-  SS 

latinfi  T*'  f «^^«"/y»«--The  soil  upon  which  the  salt  wm  used  was  a  clay  loam  undu. 

It».m.  to  add  moistur.  to  the  »a     I  genendljr  ^  ./out  W  hSI  pounl  to  ttt 

The  Forest  RsMoyED. 

fcS'iZ^^  °K"1  ^f  ""f  *  \"  "^y  neighbourhood  has  been  pretty  much 
could  not  say  what  effect  that  has  had  on  the  crops.     When  the  country  was 

when  th«  r'  r"^  ^""'^  rr  «^  ^*"  ^^'^''  ^^^  ^  ^^^  nonhevjP. 
>e  ceen  cleared  they  have  been  very  successful  in  growing  fall  wheat  Sn 
oppcue  resulte.    I  think  the  land  in  the  north  and  ^S  L  pTetty  mu^ 

Oat  Crops. 

to  .J  a*  rteTi  -I  J? jsn^'ii-nLrut  ^xi:^ 
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bad  tillage  and  impoverished  lands.  The  variety  most  generally  grown  is  the  common, 
white.  We  generally  pow  with  a  drill  or  with  broadcast  machines.  We  do  not  grow 
much  rye  m  our  section.     We  do  not  use  rye  or  barley  much  as  a  green  feed  for  our 

cattl(j. 

To  Mr.  Malcolm.— There  is  hardly  any  fall  wheat  sown  upon  barley  stubble.    Tter& 
IS  a  good  deal  sown  or  pea  stubble,  and  with  manure  it  does  very  well. 

Corn — Rotation — Summer  Fallow. 

To  Mr.  Byrne.— Our  farmers  do  not  cultivate  much  Indian  corn,  as  they  find  that 
other  crops  pay  better.  Our  land  is  a  little  stiflFfor  it ;  it  doe.  better  on  free  soils  We 
cannot  grow  corn  m  Ontario  so  well  as  they  can  in  the  Western  States.  Potatoes  are  not 
much  grown.  Among  the  best  farmers  rotation  of  crops  is  practised.  The  rotation  I 
observe  is,  first  peas  and  oats,  tlien  wheat  or  barley,  then  roots  with  manure,  then  wheat 
or  barley,  and  then  seed  it  down.  It  is  generally  left  three  years  in  grass  ;  but  there  is  a 
ditfacuity  in  keeping  up  a  regular  rotation  in  consequence  of  dry  seasons  and  other  con- 
tingencies. We  generally  use  one  manuring  in  the  rotation— that  is  once  in  every  six 
^^T  -.u  .f^'^'^S  ^""^  "^^1**  "^"^  "^^  la&nxxre  ;  but,  speaking  generally,  it  has  Mostly  been 
used  with  the  root  crop.  In  addition  to  the  rotation  of  crops  I  think  it  is  necessary  to 
give  the  land  a  rest,  by  means  of  summer  fallowing,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  it  clean. 

lo  Mr.  mison.—!  believe  timothy  does  very  well  when  sown  in  the  fall :  but  I  believe 
wf -f  °4  "'"•''  *°«ow  grass  seed  in  the  fall.  The  varieties  of  spring  wheat  we  use  are  the 
^^  h^te  Russian,  Lost  Nation,  and  some  Bald  China.    We  have  pretty  much  abandoned  the 

JOHN  I.  HOBSON. 


MR.  MILLER'S  EVIDENCE. 

John  Miller,  of  Brougham,  Ontario  county,  was  called  and  examined. 

Stock  Farming  in  Ontario  County. 

.M^'^^'''  -^'"^^f"-— I  ^a^e  been  pretty  largely  engaged  in  the  business  of  breeding 
cattle,  Bheep  and  horses  smce  1835.  I  have  devoted  myself  to  mixed  farming.  In  the 
raismg  of  cattle  my  object  has  been  to  breed  bulls  to  seU  to  farmers  for  the  purpose  of 
3T?h  bandied  Shorthorns  principally,  and  a  few  Galloways 

The  Shorthorn  the  Best  fob  the  Farmer. 

T  H  -^^^  •^^!u  ^au^ .?  cattle  for  the  use  of  the  ordinary  farmers  of  this  country. 
I  thiuk,  IS  the  Shorthorns.     Some  families  of  them  are  very  good  milkers.     I  have 

?J,.»,rjr°'^  """^^""^  ^rf^'"'-,  ''"*  ^  ^^^^^  ^"°^  ^^^^^  ^f  the  best  famUles  of 
SSivnn  ?  ^'""^  ^ore  mUk  than  they  would.  I  think  it  is  best,  m  breeding  cattle,  to 
endeavour  to  combme  the  two  quahties  of  milk  and  beef.  I  have  known  grade  catt  e 
to  be  very  good  milkers-crosses  of  Shorthorn  bulls  and  Canadian  cattle  are  just  as 
K^  ^'  <^e  Ayrshires  for  milking  purposes.  I  think  it  is  very  injudicious  for  our 
farmers  If  they  want  to  get  cattle  either  for  beef  or  milk,  to  use  any  other  than 
thoroughbred  males.    If  they  want  to  act  for  their  own  interest,  they  will  have  a  fuU 

?n,i  TJr  '  .^^  ^T"^-.""'  **  *i^^*-  .  ^  ^"""'^  ^-^"^  f°'  «*  g°°d  «°i'»al  l^eforo  I  would 
for  a  pedigree  ;   though  if  a  good  animal  lias  a  good  pedigree  alao.  he  is  so  much  tlie 

[Mr.  Miller.] 
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Booth  and  Bates  Families. 

Duchesses  101  and  103  were  boueht  and  I  oZ«  ««  f  .u^^'  *°^  '^  ^870  when 
believe  the  Bates  and  Booth  cattle  have  been  Ct\r!Z"VS^  ^'  "T^"^  ^*^  *^«"^-  ^ 
time.  It  is  generaUy  belieted  that  these  are  the  h^!  ^o  -r  '^P^l^te  «P  to  the  present 
cattle  were  the  best  adapted  for  beef  wK  saw  th^m  /jfj^fl  t^  ^""^^^  the'^Booth 
if  I  get  a  good  bull,  I  do  not  pay  much  attention  f  IT  •  '  ^"J  ?  "^l^  "^^  ^'""^^^S'  and 
cause  they  are  both  thoroughbred^  '^  ^'  ''  *"°'''^  '^  *^«  two  families,  be- 

Tht  Canadian  and  Aueeican  Herd  Books. 

grees'^/The'aniSLrme^tfo'^^^^^^  ''  ^"*^-«-    I*  -stains  the  pedi. 

for  himself  as  to  theirvaC     I  would  not  fc  ^"^u'  '^'"^  ^«  '^^  J»dge 

far  as  I  know,  our  Herd  Book  coSns  an  Kf  ""^  %  '^/"l  P'^^^^^^:  ^ut  to 
remarks  I  heard  here  yesterday  Ve?e  the  first  T?vf  1^'°°^^  °l,*^"  pedigrees.  The 
valueless.  I  have  the  EnS  AmpHn«n  «„!?  J,^^^^^>«"d  to  the  effect  that  it  was 
tucky  Eecord.    Mr   Clay  lesteVlTsXof  th^  Herd  Books;  also  the  Ken- 

great  many  of  the  pedig?ee?in  Ihe  AiS^rLn  S    ?  n"  ?',°°'^  'J  "^^^"^  ^^^^  of  i*-     A 

Management  of  Calves.  ' 

are  commonly  bought  in  the  emfnaLh^J^l  '^''",  """"^^^^   ol*^-      They 

I  have  had  vei,  httfe  experifncS  sheers    f^^^^^^  «'  W 

many  years.  This  year'l  fed  four  heif  s  and  s  Jd  ?hem  tr  trFnZ'/^'  ^t?  H 
usual  y  keep  my  calves  shut  up  in  the  house  and  let  them  fn  tt  ^  ^  ^''^^^*-  ^ 
mornrng  and  nighty  We  usually  keep  them'  shu  up  for  sS  or  severmonthr„  ^  ^'^^' 
them  grass  when  I  can  out  it.  oats  and  peas,  and  a  little  bran  T  «^ln^  ?i  '  *?^  ^^'^® 
run  loose;   I  think  this  is  better  than  tvin/H,«Tn    ai  A  :,      *    .^  *^°  ^^^"^^^^  to 

are  weaned  I  allow  them  to  cl'inurto  ^  i  t?'un  il  wSter  anTtr'^T  K^'t'^  ^^^^ 
I^am  .peaking  now  of  the  heifer  calves.    The  b^5  crsT^irtfrfnToo^^^X^S 

SoiLiNo — Cattle  Feed. 

J««VfW  rffi.  ^fu?-!  I'it^P-'^'i'^  y^^'^g  "-^"le  I  cut  the  turnipB.  but  to  the  others  I 

TT.iv-i^.    i  "»vo  «o*  usea  a  pmper  ou  my  farm. 

[Mr.  Miller.] 
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Breeding  Cows. — Abortion, 

I  have  known  my  cows  to  breed  both  when  in  hieh  and  whpn  ir.  !«»  ^  j-i- 
Bomo  wiU  breed,  no  matter  what  condition  they  are  iif  aSd  oS  S  ?.  ^fi   11°?' 
get  to  breed  no  matter  how  you  keep  them.     I  have  Ld  cows  that  have  S     *? 
EB  well  when  taking  common  fare  £  the  fields  with  fhe  othel  cattle  alwhen  ken 
m  good  condition.     Some  that  were  kept  poor  would  not  breed  at  all    iSl  ntl^ 
that  were  kept  in  high  condition  would  breed  all   the  ?ime      I  don^t '  see  thatT 
makes  much  difference,  though  I  think  it  hurts  their  constitutions  to  keep  tlm 
in  high  condition  for  a  number. of  years,  and  then  let  them  l^^  ir.  Tr.J^J!^^ 
I  could  not  say  that  the  kind  of  foJ  they  ge?  ht^i^^htgVl  ^^i  rthX tS^^ 
non-breeders.     I  have  had  some  difficulty  with  abortion  for^  two  or  Three  vears      1^ 
seemed  to  be  mfectious  for  that  length  of  time.    It  seemed  to  me  to  be  rather  rjerious 
busmess  when  it  remained  for  two  or  thrno  years,  but  we  have  nQth^f^n\7r.l^^aA^f^ 
it  since  that  time.     I  don't  think  it  went  becfause  of  any  change  i^the  trltmrn  llS 
of  the  cattle.     Sometimes  our  boat  heifers  won't  breed.     I  cannot  atlSi  f W  7     ^ 
particular  cause      I  generally  Ineed  my  heifers  at  two  year?oR    tuf  lloi^^rd'er  tS 
we  would  have  better  cows  and  raise  healthier,  stronger  animals  if  we  leTthem  untn 
they  were  three  years  old-that  is,  if  they  would  breed  then.     In  the  case  o"  norbreed 
mg  females,  we  have  tried  a  good  many  bulls  and  the  result  seems  to  be  the  same     Of 
course  there  are  eomo  males  that  are  not  sure.     There  seems  to  have  been  rSore^?oubIa 
m  thiH  way  during  late  years  than  there  was  before,  but  what  the  cause  of  i?i8  I  oSJnit 

First  Crosses. 

I  have  seen  very  good  animals  produced,  and  well  fitted  for  export,  from  the  first 
cross-both  lu  cattle  and  sheep-better  very  often,  than  the  second  cross,  because  they 
are  hable  to  breed  back  to  one  side  or  the  other,  and  they  sometimes  go  to  the  bad  side 
I  would  not  consider  it  dosurable  to  couple  two  crosses  together.     I  would  use  a  half- 
br^d  female  but  not  a  half-bred  sire  ;  I  would  not  cross  with  a  half-bred  sire  of  any 

Colour  in  the  Siiortuoun. 

To  Mr.  Stock.—!  have  tried  a  cross  between  an  Ayrshire  cow  and  a  Shorthorn  bull 
and  have  obtained  a  middling  good  animal.  We  know  that  by  continuous  broedine  of 
the  Shorthorns  their  colour  has  changed  like  the  fashions.  White  was  the  first  fashion 
able  colour,  and  then  roan.  The  shorthorns  when  I  knew  thorn  first  were  a  different 
shaped  animal  from  the  animal  we  have  now— they  were  larger  and  coarser.  Red  Heems 
now  to  be  the  fashionable  colour.  I  think  the  whites  and  roans  are  better  milkers  than 
the  deep  red,  better  feeders,  and  better  animals  altogether. 

Improving  xniiia  Stock. 

To  Jfr.  Malcolm.— There  was  more  improvement  in  the  stock  of  the  ordinary  farmers 
of  our  section  of  the  country  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago  than  there  is  now ;  I  do  not  know 
for  what  reason.  During  the  last  year  or  two  they  are  takmg  more  interest  in  the  im- 
provement of  their  stock.  When  they  went  back  their  cattle  did  not  seem  to  be  selline 
so  well,  and  I  am  sorry  to  say  it  was  too  much  the  case  that  oar  young  men,  durins  the 
last  twelve  or  fourteen  years,  did  not  find  it  so  fashionable  to  go  into  the  raismg  of  stock 
as  to  go  into  some  profession.  The  young  men  now  seem  to  want  more  education  than 
they  got  a  few  years  ago;  and  when  they  get  education  they  don't  want  to  dirtv  their 
hands  with  work,  but  try  some  easier  way  of  making  then-  living.  I  would  not  consider 
education  a  disadvantage  to  a  young  farmer  if  the  young  men  had  more  common  senae 
and  would  go  back  to  the  farm.  I  do  not  know  what  remedy  to  suggest  for  this  dislike 
of  ihe  farm.  I  think  it  would  be  an  advantage  for  ordinary  farmers,  with  farms  of  a 
[Mk  Millsr,] 
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liundred  or  a  hundred  and  fifty  aorea,  to  go  generally  into  the  breeding  of  high  class 
auimals— even  the  breeding  and  selling  of  bulls  for  the  improvement  of  the  common 
stock  of  the  country.  The  farmers  would  have  to  buy  from  each  other  to  keep  their  own 
stock  improved,  and  there  would  be  more  good  cattle  in  the  country  for  export  to  other 
countries.  The  reason  our  farmers  do  not  adopt  the  soilmg  system  more  generally  is 
I  believe,  because  it  requires  more  work.  Work  seems  to  be  a  great  bugbear  in  this 
country,  and  people  seem  to  prefer  to  do  things  in  the  easiest  way  they  can. 

High  and  Low  Condition. 

I  do  not  make  any  distinction  between  the  expressions  *'high  condition"  and  "breed- 
ing condition."  "  High  condition  "  I  would  call  in  show  condition.  Some  animals  will 
breed  m  whatever  condition  they  may  be.  I  have  heard  it  said  that  some  animals  are  ini  ured 
by  bemg  m  show  condition,  but  I  lave  never  found  it  to  be  the  case  in  my  experience 
I  have  never  heard  of  any  breedv^r  oecoming  ruined  by  getting  his  animals  in  so  high  a 
condition  that  they  will  not  breed,  but  I  have  known  men  to  be  ruined  to  some  extw  i  bv 
getting  highbred  animals  and  not  knowing  how  to  take  care  of  them.  I  have  fed  a  good 
deal  of  bran  to  my  stock,  I  think  for  young  animals  bran  is  very  good  for  keeping  them 
growing ;  but  if  you  have  plenty  of  roots  you  can  do  with  less  bran.  Milk  food  I  think 
IS  very  good  if  it  13  mixed  with  other  food,  and  the  animals  seem  to  like  it  better  than 
anything  else. 

Shobthoens  as  Milkers. 

•.u  a  ^''-  ^'^''"'•— For  milking  purposes  I  would  choose  a  Shorthorn  bull  to  cross 
with  the  common  Canadian  cows.  I  have  not  had  experience  with  an  Ayrshire  bull  but 
I  beheve  a  Shorthorn  bull  belonging  to  a  good  milking  family  would  produce  more  milk 
than  an  Ayrshure.  A  pure  Shorthorn  I  would  call  an  animal  with  a  good  many  crosses 
and  fi-om  imported  stook  on  both  sides.  I  would  not  caU  an  animal  with  four  crosses  a 
Shorthorn,  and  would  not  approve  of  it  being  entered  in  a  herd-book.  Even  if  it  was 
entered  m  the  herd-book,  I  do  not  think  it  would  make  the  herd-book  any  the  less  valua- 
ble, because  a  man  can  always  see  whether  an  animal  has  a  short  pedigree  or  not  Even 
if  a  farmer  had  only  ton  cows  I  beUevo  it  would  pay  him  to  buy  a  good  bull 

To  Mr.  Malcolm.~The  heifers  which  I  could  not  get  to  breed  were  not  those  that 
were  kept  m  high  condition  for  show  purposes.  I  think  all  the  cows  I  took  to  the  shows, 
were  breeders ;  I  don't  know  of  a  bad  one  among  them.  I  consider  the  Canadian  Herd 
Jiook  just  as  reliable  as  the  American, 

Fanoy  Pkices. 

To  Mr.  WhitelaK  —I  think  it  is  a  mere  fanoy  that  makes  some  buyers  give  hiVher 
prices  for  some  Dukes  for  breeding  purposes  than  they  will  for  others ;  many  of  them 
are  no  better  than  others  which  sell  at  lower  prices.  I  have  seen  a  good  many  Duohessea 
sold  at  high  prices  at  New  Yoi"  Mills  sale,  to  go  to  England  and  Kentucky,  which  are 
?  *oJ3?  "T,;«^^"  X  ?^  *^®  ^^^^  investments  a  farmer  can  make  is  to  buy  a  good  buU 
for  $200  or  $300.  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  unless  the  farmers  of  Canada  set 
etiols  at  0°  ^^^^  ^^"^  improve  their  stock,  they  may  as  weU  puU  up  their 

Importation  or  Stock. 

ir^  ia^K^\J^''^Tu'^'~^ i'^"'^  }'''^''  engaged  in  farming  since  I  came  to  this  ootmtry 
in  1885.  My  father  and  uncle  were  farmers  aU  their  lifetime.  In  1835  I  brought 
imported  sheep  and  pigs  to  Markham  for  my  uncle.  Goo.  Miller,  and  shortly  after  that  I 
commenced  the  introduction  of  improved  cattle,  I  had  to  look  after  a  Durham  buU 
which  had  been  bought  by  my  uncle  in  1834  from  Mr.  Wingfield.  and  he  bought  another 
in  1846  from  Mr.  Howitt,  Guelph,  which  stock  he  bought  from  Mr.  Winefield  Thev 
wore  the  only  Durham  bulls  in  that  part  of  the  country  at  that  tim?  U  *>-«*"  ■'' 
[Mr.  Miller.] 
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Services  in  a  Skasoh.-Shorthorns  and  Ayrshire  Cows. 

-m^-S^ne'^^^^^^^  Ihad  a  yearling  buU  that  servea 

13  kept  in  a  healthy  condition,  it  does  not  SfJf  I-  .*^^  ^'^T  y^^'-  ^  ^^^  animal 
consider  it  profitable  to  cross"  Shorthorn  buUwHh?  *°,  •"''  ^^  *''  *^**  ^^^^^^t-  I 
but  aot  more  so  than  with  the  native  stock  ^^'^"^'  "°^'  ^°^  '^'^^'y  Purposes, 

Pedigrees. 

.anythingTut"sh'S;nt  '^Ur^Tko^ i^^''^,^'^'^^^^^^  ^«-  -*  -lude 
Agricultural  Society.  When  I  rafse  a  calf  T  15'^'?  "''^.''  *^^  authority  of  the 
the  Herd  Book.  The  means  thpv„=!  m  '  t'^*^  '  ^  pedigree  to  be  entered  in 
rect  is  to  refer  to  oTherSd  B^ks    andTttrj.^''^^^^  '^^^ 

reject  it.      Besides,  a  man's  reputation  ^«   «f  Vol    P^^F? /'  "°*  ''^'^'^^t  they  will 
s  wrong  knowingly,  he  will  neve'"  bt recognized  as'k  rehabL  h'  T^'  -"yt^ing  that 
tlunk  the  Agricultural  Societv  take  anv  «r.!„ifi  reliable  breeder  agam.     I  don't 

sent  to  them';  I  beheve  they  depend  ^IStZ'Z"  ^?  Tt'  *^/  ''^'''^'''''  '^^'  ^^'^ 
Booth  cattle  have,  I  believe",  beerintefmWlLf^  ^  °!  ^®  breeders.  The  Bates  and 
the  two  famUies  are  betteJVarr  pTol^JsIf tn-L^e'^^^^  ''*'"'    '  ^^''^^  -°-^«  ^^ 

Beeping  and  Milking  Families.-Cobn-.Soilino. 

,  I  would  say  that  the  Booths  are  better  than  tlis   R<,fn     *      u    i-     m. 
vanous  divisions  of  these  famihes.  which  vLrvpn^,=H     ?,  *'?  *?f  ^^^^-     ^here  are 
producing  quality.     I   have  no  wltlrn  cnrT,   ^v^       !?'^''^^  '"^   ^^^"  "^'^^  a^d  beef 
suitable  for  it.    At  or^e  time  wr^mnorf.^r  ^^^  *^''  ^^^'''  ^«  ^  i^a^e  no  land 
of  the  country  for  feedfng  purposes  "^  Wo  do  nSlj^^'f'''  ?^  ''"^^  "^*«  °^  P^^' 
mstead.      I  think  they  are  as  cheap    amlftx,         ^""^  ?"°^'  °«^-    ^o  use  peas 
A  good   many  of  my  neighbouS  haW  ti^'T  ""  n  T  ^°?^  "'«'  °^"  '^^"^^  than  corn 
peas  lately.      None  of  thf  facers  with  n   1,,  f^f  ^'*^  ^^"  ^"^s  iufesting  their 
of  land  i^  my  district  ha^e  Sited  th    soiW  Sem  tL^r"';''  *"J  ^''^  "^'"'^ 
not  yet  discussed  the  subject,  thou-h  I  have  sL?n^J   i    ]  H-"?f  .^^-     ^^  ^'^^^ 
tural  papers.     The  local  Affrimilfnrof  «;:     f,  ^  ^°°^  '^^^^  "^  it  in  the  aMicul- 

advan^aSes  of  the  systl  t'  he  rTnar^y  ^,^0^1^"?  *,  ^f  '''''^  J^^  ^^'^^  '^P  Sl 
papers,  but  I  don't  think  many  fa  mors  rtd  thp.f  ^  '^^^^^^^  ^''^''''^  ^'^^"^  *J^«  agricultural 
80  far  as  any  steps  to  enlighten  them  ai  coucernTd  ^  ^'^  "V^^'*  ''•"*^"  '"  'i^rJ^^ess 
don't  think  the  present  school  svstemT.^f  « 11  :,    ^^'^  *  farmer's  point  of  view,  I 

taught  in  the  scEools  than  are  ImglTt  thoroughly'"      ''     ""•    ^^'''  '''  '^'''  ^"''''^'' 

TuE  Export  Trade. 

has  bVn^wing^rTh:tmLtn':f^  '?*"".*  i?  *^«  improvement  of  stock 

a  few  yearn  a|o  ourlaSs  fo^nd  th  ir'  mS^?;^  IT''^  '"^  /^f'"  ^^  *°  ^^^^^^^ 
in  the  United  States.  The  beginninro^S  n!  fi  i  ?^®  ?^  '^"''^  °*"1«  chiefly 
three  years  ago,  has  been,  I  think  Ef  cani  of  «  •  '^^'  ^'*^  ^"S''*"^  *^o  or 
trade,  and  I  think  there  i^  at Te  present  '««  '^'^^}^^^^g.  a  revival  of  the  cattle 
the  farmers  than  there  has  bo^n  ITlfl  !  ?  ^"**®''  "P"^'*  ^^  enterprise  amon« 
beef  for  export  I  stongly  recommend  the  uC  of  Tf  ^1^"'"^  ^^^  *^«  production  ol 
animal  and^roduce  be'e^r  beTt^an  any  o?her     flF^f^'-     ^^7  '^^«  »  ^^^^^^^ 

iMt'Z^r'''^ '-''-''''  ^"*^  -^^  -'  -rrucrrutThL-^Tthtfhi 
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they  were  a  good  deal  like  the  Gallo-ways,  only  a  more  stylish  animal,  heavier  and  better 
for  beef.  I  hav3  had  no  experience  as  to  hew  they  would  suit  the  English  market,  as 
compared  wiih  the  Durham.  The  English  papers  seem  to  indicate  that  in  the  fat  cattle 
markets,  such  as  Smithfield,  they  would  compete  very  favourably  with  the  Shorthorns 

Abortigit. 

When  I  spoke  of  abortion  being  infectious,  I  used  the  term  in  its  popular  sense  of 
catching.  The  best  English  authorities  on  the  subject,  which  I  have  read,  use  the  term 
infectious  as  applied  to  abortion.  Some  of  my  cattle  which  had  been  troubled  with  abor- 
tion became  good  breeders  in  „wo  or  three  years.  I  made  no  change  in  my  mode  of  treat- 
ment, and  I  don't  think  anything  of  that  kind  had  anythmg  to  do  with  unproving  them. 
I  do  not  keep  them  apart  but  let  them  run  together,  and  «ince  that  time  I  have  not  had 
any  trouble  more  than  once  or  twice. 

Farmbes'  Sons. 

All  my  sons  have  remained  on  the  farm  except  one.  It  is  very  much  the  prac- 
tice of  our  farmers'  sons  to  leave  the  farm.  They  seem  to  think  that  they  can 
make  a  living  easier  than  by  working  on  the  farm.  I  don't  thuik  they  are  lazy, 
but  they  don't  like  farm  work.  I  could  not  say  whether  that  is  owing  to  our 
system  of  farming  in  this  country  being  very  unattractive.  If  we  could  make  it  more 
attractive,  I  would  like  to  know  the  way.  In  the  old  country  the  farmers'  sons  seem  to 
Uke  the  farm  very  much.  If  improvements  in  agriculture  and  the  management  of  stock 
were  mtroduced  among  the  farmers,  and  if  they  could  get  up  some  kinds  of  amusement 
on  the  farm,  I  think  perhaps  the  young  men  would  stick  to  it. 

Condition  op  Male  Animam. 

To  Mr.  Dryden.— Male  breeding  animals  I  would  keep  in  moderate  condition  and 
give  them  plenty  of  exercise.  For  show  purposes  the  higher  condition  is  better,  but  for 
breeding  purposes  I  think  the  moderate  condition  is  the  best.  I  have  known  male  animals 
to  be  injured  permpnently  by  being  kept  in  high  condition  for  show  purposes.  I  think  the 
Durham  cattle  of  to-day  are  considerably  better  than  they  were  at  one  time.  They  are 
finer  in  bone  and  are  more  even  and  better  in  flesh.  The  Shorthorn  animals,  when  I  Ba,»r 
them  first,  appeared  to  be  larger  and  grosser  animals  than  I  would  like  to  have  them  now. 
As  to  colour,  they  are  bred  now  mostly  red,  because  they  sell  better,  and  red  is  the  fashion- 
able colour.  But  that  is  not  my  taste ;  I  prefer  white  or  roans.  I  suppose  it  would  be 
possible  to  cross  the  animals  in  until  you  could  get  an  animal  of  a  uniform  colour.  At 
first  the  Galloways  were  not  all  black  or  all  mooleys,  but  they  continued  to  be  inbred  until 
they  became  as  they  are  now.  I  think  the  fashionable  colour  of  the  Shorthorns  is  a  mere 
matter  of  taste. 

Winter  Feeding, 

To  Mr.  Byrne. — I  think  the  most  economical  way  in  which  a  small  farmer  can  raise 
his  own  cattle  is  to  grow  the  stuff  he  feeds  them  on  himself.  If  a  farmer  feeds  his  cattle 
all  winter  on  straw,  they  won't  come  out  in  very  good  condition  in  the  spring.  My  cattle 
don't  get  much  straw;  I  feed  them  principally  on  b^y ;  but  if  straw  were  mixed  with 
chop  or  bran  or  something  of  that  kind,  they  woulu  do  very  well  on  it.  I  think  they 
would  do  better  on  it  if  it  was  softened  than  if  it  was  dry. 

Schools. 

It  costs  more  now  to  send  a  boy  to  school  than  it  did  thirty  or  thirty-five  years  aco^ 
and  I  don't  know  that  there  is  more  benefit  to  be  derived  now  than  there  was  then, 
although  the  schools  are  better.  The  teachers  of  to-day  ar«  a  high«>  dasi  of  teachers  than 
they  were  then.     I  have  formed  no  opinion  as  to  the  benefit  of  teaching  elementary  faim- 

{Mr.  MilUr.] 
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GENERAL  FARMING.  AND 


J!,^''*  5"^°^f-~^^  *  farmer's  son  had  a  special  taste  for  professional  life   anrJ 
would  do  better  and  enjoy  life  more  in  it  than  by  working  at  manuaUa W  on  the  fam 

Farm  Buildings.— Turnips.— Wheat. 

fatplJ'''  rLZ'^'^'^'~'^T  ^^""^  °ot  been  many  new  farm  buildings  put  up  in  my  district 
t7'  .  .?    ^aj-mers  usually  keep  their  cattle  housed  up.     I  think  that  is  a  great  advan 

Sire  lei7ood  to  h.T  °  ''''  'T'  !f-  ^'^'  "^  ^^  P""^'^^  *^^-  '^  ^  stable  anS  they 
require  less  food  to  be  kept  in  good  condition.  It  would  not  do  so  well  to  feed  turnina  to 
cattle  kept  outside  m  the  cold  as  to  those  in  the  stable,  as  turnips  are  a  cold  food  Zin^ 
wheat  m  my  vicinity  has  been  a.failure  during  the  pasi  few  yeaL.  There  was  a  blight  on 
a  great  part  of  it  last  year,  and  although  we  had  a  very  good  crop  ityielded  very  badh 
after  It  was  threshed  There  seemed  to  be  weevil  in  the  joint  and  mid^e  in  thJS 
We  grew  Club,  Red  Fern,  and  Fife,  and  it  seemed  to  be  all  affected  in  tli7s°ame  wav  We 
have  not  grown  it  at  all  this -year.  Fall  wheat  is  being  grown  more  th  s  year  tE'it  iZ 
been  during  the  last  two  years.  It  has  been  a  very  g^ood  crop  lately  I  cou  d  no  d^ 
any  special  reason  for  its  success.  Cl...wson  is  the  principal  variety  ^grown  it  seems  S 
stand  the  wmter  and  to  grow  better  clian  other  varieties.  ^  ^  ' 

Thistles. — Weeds. — Drainage. 

The  principal  weods  we   have  to   contend  with   are   Fox-Tail,   or  Summer  Grass 

lfJl%^T''t\'^^''^'-  ^^""^  ^^"^^  ^^^^  ^^^  °^*«  °r  mustard'to  anyTxtent  We 
have  had  Twitch  Grass.  I  think  the  best  way  to  get  rid  of  the  thistles  is" to  W 
them  grow  well  up,  and  then  cut  them  down  and  plgh  the  land  I  do  not  thinl- 
It  IS  well  to  plough  them  until  they  are  well  grown  Sp.  We  use  turnips  also  tt 
destroy  the  thistles.  I  have  had  a  great  deal  of  experience  in  the  dmina'e  of  we? 
and  on  my  farm.  I  think  it  pays  very  well  to  go  into  drainage  even  for  The 
ti.orough  drainage  of  the  driest  portions  of  our  land.^  If  a  man  hfs  wet  ?ands  and 
in  earTv  inT      """'  7,  '"^ °P""°"'  ^^  ^^ght  as  well  give  up,  because  if  crop   a  e  not  Pu 

be  DuUn  irW  ^T'  ,7  "^Vf  '°"^?  '"  T'^'  ^^^  ""^^««  *1'^  ^^«'l  i^  'i^'^i^^J  they  ca^n' 
be  put  m  early.  I  would  put  drains  three  feet  below  the  surface  ;  the  main  drain  I  would 
put  a  httle  deeper,  of  course.  The  depth  depends  a  good  deal  ok  the  kind  of  soil  Tl  e 
deeper  the  main  dram  is  put  the  farther  distance  it  will  draw  water  from  the  sides  brais 
do  not  do  so  well  the  hrst  year  as  afterwards,  or  until  the  water  begins  to  get  a  flow  I 
tZr    T     '"  n'^  'l^''  ^".*  ^  ^'""'^  '-^^^^^^  ^^'•^^-^'^^h  tile  as  being  better ;  and  ff  ThacI 
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EVIDENCE  OF  MB.    DRURY, 

■exan^ned '"'  ^''''^^'  "^  ^''"''"  ™^'  "'"  ^"''"^'  ^""^^^  °^  ^imcoe,  was  called  and 

To  Mr  Dryden.~l  was  born  on  the  farm  I  now  cultivate,  and  I  have  i. allowed  the 
■business  of  farming  smce  T  left  school  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  I  have  bLn  '  Xed  iS 
mixed  husbandry-  -grain  growing  and  stock  raising.  engaged  in 

Fall  and  Spring  Wheat. 

In   my  section,  Olawso..  and  Tread  well  are  the  principal  varieties  of  fall  whf«t 

«rown,  and  spring  Treadwell  rnd  White  Russian  are  the  principal  varieties  of  .p7me 

[Mr.  Drury.1  •  * 
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wheat.  The  Ci  son  has  been  grown  pretty  extensively  for  four  years  :  the  TreadweH 
has  beengrown  oreor  less  for  the  last  twelve  years.  Of  the  two  varieties  I  prefer 
the  Treadwefl,  although  some  are  very  much  in  favour  of  doing  away  with  the  use  of 
TreadweU  and  adop^ng  the  Clawson.  The  spring  Treadwell  I  have  grown  for  four 
years.  The  White  Russian  is  a  new  variety  just  coming  into  use  in  our  section:  but 
I  think  It  will  be  the  leading  wheat  for  the  next  two  or  three  years.  With  me  the 
spring  Treadwell  has  been  more  successful,  however.  I  do  not  know  any  other  name 
applied  to  this  wheat ;  it  is  a  bearded  wheat  and  resembles  faU  wheat  very  much  beina 
coarse,  strong,  and  talL  ^  '         " 

Spring  Wheat  a  Failurb. 

My  spring  wheat  has  been  a  comparative   failur'e  for  four  years  past ;  but  the 
Treadwell  of  which  I  speak  has  not  failed  to  so  great  an  extent  as  the  other  varieties 
According  to  my  own  observation,  the  failure  of  the  spring  wheat  crop  is  characterized 
by  the  straw  being  weak  and  breaking  down  with  ordinary  rains,  and  by  being  at- 
tacked with  a  blight.     During  the  last  two  or  three  years  the  whole  of  the  wheat  each 

^ffK^'^lrt/°^^u"'  ^'^^  *''■  ^HT  ^*y''  ^^«  ^*^«  ^°*  ^««^  ^ble  to  explain  the  cause 
of  this  blight.  The  average  yield  of  the  spring  Treadwell  has  been  eighteen  or  twenty 
bushels  to  the  acre  up  to  last  year,  when  I  don't  think  it  avoraged  more  than  twelve 
or  fourteen.  ° 


Fall  Wheat — Average  Yield. 

Fall  wheat  averages  twenty-five  bushels  to  the  acre,  but  in  1879  the  crop  was  not 
so  good,  oo  far  as  fall  wheat  is  concerned  I  cannot  observe  any  difference  between 
the  yield  ox  one  season  and  another  during  the  last  fourteen  years.  On  my  farm  the 
highest  yiela  was  forty  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  the  lowest  eighteen,  which  I  obtained 
last  year.  I  have  not  used  salt  as  a  manure.  Some  of  my  neighbours  have  used  it,  but 
I  caimot  speak  trom  personal  knowledge  as  to  whether  it  has  been  a  cure  for  any  of  the 
ills  of  wheat  or  not.  A  neighbour  assured  me  th  it  had  partly  cured  the  evil  of  the 
straw  falling  down,  and  I  have  been  so  much  impressed  with  what  I  have  heard  in  refer- 
ence to  It,  that  I  purpose  making  use  of  it.  I  may  confidently  state  that  the  yield  of  fall 
wheat  IS  not  decreasing  m  my  neighbourhood;  spring  wheat  has  decreased  to  scarcely 

S  enough  for  seed  m  some  cases.     I  presume  that  about  seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  laud 

^  now  clear  in  my  district  is  fit  to  be  cultivated. 

Effects  op  Clearing  the  Land. 

The  clearing  of  the  land  of  forests  has  undoubtedly  made  a  difierence  in  the  growth 
of  fall  wheat.  I  have  a  field  sown  with  fall  wheat  sheltered  on  two  sides  by  a  wood 
and  I  venture  to  say  that  it  is  as  fine  a  field  of  wheat  as  can  be  found  anywhere  in  the 
whole  Province.  I  attribute  this  solely  to  the  protection  from  storm  and  wind  afforded 
by  the  surrounding  bush.  Such  a  protection  is  especially  valuable  during  a  «eason  like 
last  winter,  when  we  had  very  little  snow  on  the  ground. 
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Fall  Wheat  jn  Fallow  oh  Pea  Stcbble. 

,>  .J^^^r  ""Ta  "•^^•^  *  ""^"^f.  '""^  ^'  *  ^^^  ^^^  ^°''  t'^"  ^^«a*'  I  have  never  seen 
nn  f  i^f  r^M^  '°-  "^y  neighbourhood.  About  one-third  of  the  fall  wheat  is  sown 
on  stubble  land  after  peas,  and  about  two-thirds  on  summer  fallow  after  an  oat  crop  It 
ZVIZr'Z  i  *°  ««^,^'J^*^'^t  after  barley.  FalJ  wheat  is  usually  sown  on  fallow 
snrC  S  ^"  ®P"°g,^li«^t  18  sown  after  peas  or  roots,  ploughed  in  the  fall  or 
apnng.  Jhis  is  an  almost  universal  custom  in  the  northern  part  of  the  country  to  which 
1  ueioug,  ' 
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UsB  OP  Plaster. 

along  one  end  of  the  fieldtd  ookfn.  down  ^tLVd  ";?"'.  ^^f  '  ''''  ^^^  ^^  ?'--« 
the  hay  where  the  plaster  was  sown  a"nd  Jher^  th?i  u  ^  ,*?  ^'"^'^  *^^  appearance  of 
was  at  least  three  o^r  four  in^Ls  Xellt^he  Li'ht  Tnd  thl  T'''°"*  ''''''''■  ^^^" 
more  luxuriant.     I  put  on  the  piaster  ^hn^^^+h^.        a        ,  V^^^^Y  grew  stronger  and 

Cost  of  Raising  Spring  and  Fall  Wheat. 

which  stittad;  rlloHows'  TtSst'  ''"  T'nr  *  ^^^'^'^^'^^  ^-"-  at  $21.10; 
{or  crop.  $9;  seed,  $L5      orng^aldT^^^^^^^^^  'j^^^-' '  P^T~*i°-  ^^   W 

I  include  the  labour  in  this  estimate  In  Xfl?^'  .''  *^''^/^J"&  ^^-^O  ;  manure,  $4. 
charge  a  first-class  summer  Sow  Sthou-^h^-t  .^J'^^'T'',  P^  ^K  ^"^^  ^^'  ^^'  ^^^p,  I 
to  the  wheat,  because  the  etrott^J^l^VZTZ  the'/o"  '^"^'  'I'  "^'°^«  ^'^^^- 
I  have  not  put  it  at  a  high  figure,  because  wl  S.S  I  /  "'^  succeeding  crops  ;  but 
harrowings.  For  the  raising  of  an  acre  of  Z'n^  ^l  ^7  ^°1'''  Ploughings  and  sixteen 
or  $7  less  than  the  fall  wheat  renre^ntJh?T^  •^''*'-  ^  f*™^*®  ^^'^  •««*  »*  $14.10, 
the  land.  ^'  '^P^«««^*ed  by  the  saving  in  the  item  of  the  preparation  of 

Method  op  Sowing. 

versal.     During  the  last  seasonXwever  Xhro"^»^^^      """^^  ^  '^  ''  *^'"'''*  "'^- 

drills  have  been  purchased  and  the TJA  J  L  i  ^\  ^**  northern  country  a  great  many 
by  hand.  By  hand  wrsoVa  busheJrnd^  hlw  n?f  1^  T!  "^?^  ^^  drilf  instead  o^ 
bushel  and  a  quarter;  of  sprL TSt  we  sow  hv  K  ^ '^t'*^  \^^^  '^^^'  *"^  ^y  drill  a 
and  by  drill  a  busheUnd  fhalf      I  haTe  ^  a  nre^^^^^  three  pecks, 

two  years  of  noticing  the  effect  of  LS  u^n^tht^J?  ^"PP.'''*^*^  ^"^«  *^«  ^"^ 
that  the  fall  wheat  that  was  sown  bv  drilf  oT«\  f*"  wheat,  and  I  have  observed 
than  that  which  was  sown  broadest  ^  i?h  T  .  ?  *I^e  ^^ter  in  better  condition 
I  beneve  that  in  oats  and  wheaf  Sf  use'^  l^^t  ;SctrbeTtr;j^,r-^-^ 

Manuring  a  Fallow. 

beforrjfough'S  SX":fd  work  rt  i  'd^  '  ^.1*  "'^  '*™-y*'^  --"«  "P-  ^t  the  fall 
know  that  this  is  the  best  wly  bat  I  do   tThen'w-:? r'""^''''  ^^/^  ^  ^''"°^-     ^  ^^  ^o 
the  best  way.     I  think  thP  W  .tL  7'*^  *^^  ^'^^  o^  utilising  my  time  in 

the  full  be J;fit  of  the  manu^^  «^^^^^^  .-"^d  »fter  that  appIicftioLl^^S 

results,  so  far  as  faU  wheat Ts  c?ncTrned.  '''**'°''  "^  "^^^^^  '^**  J^°"  §«*  *!»«  best 

Varieties  of  "Wfbat. 

[_ —  — ...,y.j 
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Hessian  Fly— Rental— Turnips- Ma  kceb. 

To  Mr.  Malcolm.— There  was  a  little  damage  done  last  v#«r  \.rr  *v.  tt     •      - 
both  to  the  spring  and  the  fall  wheat,  but  more  particularly  tTthr^nri^^T?^"^,"  ^^^ 
of  the  straw  was  not  occasioned  by  it      You  can  trace  th7  win  b-.  -^     f.u  ^^  weakness 
ferent  causes  altogether.     I  cannot  sav  Ikno^lZTl   I  Tfu^ o"^  °^  *^®  «*'"*'^  ^ ^■ 
particular  objection  against  it      oLLnd"eda?r^^^^^^  *^'  ^'f\  ^^^*  *«  "g«*=7 

think,  for  $300  .  yc^,  though  I  wouW  nS  reTmineTr  tt^^^^^^^  '^^^  """^^^  '«^*'  ^ 
about  eight  per  cent,  on  the  value  of  my  ?arm      The  ohL  i     "  f  *'f  **«  *  P^^^^*  «' 

trict  is  $40  an  acre.     I  raise  a  good  mSnv  tu^nm,     T  ^  """'"^  "^  ^  ^"'°  ^'^  "7  d'^- 

to  ha.e  manure  both  for  my  tufnTp^rd  Ld^ felWi^r 'T 'th^^^^  '*"?•  '  ^^^^^^ 
stances  are,  I  suppose,  a  little  exceptional.  I  have  S  ^res  of  W  ^f '^f-^'^l  '^'^■ 
acres  are  cleared,  and  I  have  keot  a  Dronnr«nnoT!i„  •   ^'  °^  ^^^^'^  *^"*  200 

manure  they  produced  has  bee?  appLT^  the  laL  "^^^^^^^^        "'  '*'°^'  -*"  "^  *^' 
manure  in  the  barn-yard.     I  have  not  tried  inan,/r?n„„     1^  ?®  Bxmmr  I  I«ive  the 
To  Mr.    WhitelL.-!  usS  mLureoTstuhhir   vu  t"^^""  ^?  *^^  ^^*^«^  <^°'«- 
the  peas  are  taken  off,  I  plough  under^nd  sow    Thfr^^rll  ^arn-yard  manure.     After 

Nation  wheat.     I  think  it  f  a  Sod  wheaT^ 
wheats  in  the  mill;  I  am  doStfuUf  tLre  irmffrn^^ 

Clawson  ripens  it  is  a  good  wCat  but  if  it  dLf  „?.  •  **'ff«''«'^««  between  them.  If  the 
ler  does  not  care  to  buf  la  il^m  notUinS  l«n  r\  i^'''  P^'^P^''^^'  ^*  ^«  °^«  *^a*  ^te  mil- 
than  others  we  have  tried  ^"""^  "^^^^    ^*^  '^°"'  '^'^^^  «'^d  the  winter  auj  better 

Spbino  Wheat  Cropping. 
To  Mr.  Malcolm. — I  don't  think  the  Snrinw  Ti«o/i-,„ii  •      i  ^  •    . 

been  u,ed,  there  has  notTearso  m:*"^ u'briX  ™t':,SroUh?^^^^  '^ 

bnghjer  .ndS™„  aad  the  orop  ripen,  better.    The%:ttrg^'.^''.Si-i,J»-?f| 

To  i/r.  Jf a^co^TO— My  soil  is  a  day  loam. 

Fall  Wheat  and  the  Forests. 

We  I  not  tffih«TeCltfe^™h'?'°i?emfN'°  «°?^^^^^  ??.»°''j«°'  "  -^^  ^r- 
that  difflcultj  jet     W«  have  moii  h,..l,  .L™!!  wudition  whicii  iwjoires  ns  to  face 
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*  n 


Barley  Growing. 

Counf;  of Sirfc^^'^'itTs^Zn"  "'*  T"'^  '^'^'l  °^^°""  *°  *^«  "^^^^em  part  of  the 
doubtVan  Srust^g^pliTLnrkesT^^^^^^  southern  part      liarley.^  have  no 

is  required  for  v.h^-^t     \vZ  ?   !u      °^\'^^}'^^  ^and  more  than  twice  as  much  food  as 

,a,  as  .ho  .pring  .heat ;  the'Sr.oCtnd  i^tkM:^^^.^!  blil"  tH:  = 

to  expr-ss  any  decided  opinion,  drawn  from  4  ow/ rxperieLe  as  J;  th.?««    f      j'^n 

2;o  ^r.  ifa^co^TO— We  usually  sow  grass  seed  with  barley. 
onlf,Vo!  ^^  ^l^^ilc^n—We  plough  in  the  fall  for  our  barley  and  wheat      We  usuallv 
cultivate,  and  then  plough  again.     If  the  soil  is  loose  and  openf  we  iu7  MtivaVe  and  «u^ 
the  barley  or  wheat  m ;  but  if  it  is  at  all  hard,  we  usually  ploughTt^n  in  the  spri^f  ^ 
are  uSuUr  nt^'""^^  '°  ^''  ^'^  ^^^  ^'^'^  ^-'^-     ^  ^-^  i^whS  they 

Fall  Wheat  and  Babley.— Farm  Accounts.— Drill  Seeding. 

1«„.  fr^"^""'  nl"*'"^-T?l'o'°S  *h«  last  four  years  I  have  realized  about  60  centB  on  bar 
n/o^f  nf  Tk  ?«.'nn'^ '  ^^^  P'".**'^"-  ^^"  ^^^^*  "^^^^^  average  $1.  That  would  be  a 
Tnof  .  ,U-  .  1'°?  ^  ^''t  °^  ^^'■^^y-  ^""^  ^*-00  ^^  «°r«  o^  fall  wheat.  tL  reason  we 
nf  S?«  .?J  '.w '^  ^^^'^y  ^'  *^^*  ^«  ^^^  ^«  °^"«t  fallow  in  order  to  rid  the  cov^tTv 
?LSL  K     "'  *^**  are  covering  it,  and  if  we  do  not  .allow  we  cannot  gTow  fall  Xat 

S  unon1tVi.\"''*  '''^'"'*  "^  ''"^  'Z  '^''  ''^^'  «°  *^^*  «-«-  «  we^reriiif  a  Wer 
dLfcHo?  Hn  w  I  ^  expensive  crop  than  fall  wheat.      As  a  rule  the  farmers  Ky 

f  h«ndr.2  tt.  T^  *°°°'^*'  '  **^'^°  *^"  ^^^'^'-^  ^«  *  «1^«  I  do  not  think  the7e  "  o^eln 
a  hundred  that  keeps  any  accounts  at  all.  I  do.  The  reason  grain  sown  with  a  drfH 
keeps  better  during  the  winter  is  that  it  is  sown  at  a  uniform  depth  andreiS  the  JoJl 
to  have  a  better  hold  on  the  land  and  to  resist  better  the  hewing  oflhefroar^S^^^ 

t^i.ifi'^^'''-  ^«^<"'^'»- —Observation  has  told  me  that  barley  is  an  exhausting  crop  and  I 
think  there  is  a  reason  for  it.      It  is  laid  down  as  a  principle  in  botany  tha?  a  St^th 
a  narrow  leaf  and  rapid  growth  draws  its  sustenance  Almost  exclusivel7fromtLsoTTSlt 
a  plant  with  a  larger  leaf  draws  a  portion  of  its  sustenance  from  the  atmos^W^^ 
\Mr.  Dr»r,j.] 
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Oat  Croppino. — Rye. 

hns^^'^^f:^''-l^ifrZr;1:i^^^  jffr-  tWrty-five  te  forty 

with  rust  crcasionally.  It  is  a^n  atmo  ;h;r?c  IJh  luotZt  T  T  .^"?  '^^'^  ^^^^^ 
oats  are  generally  more  reliable  than  the  late  sown  IfS  i  *^'?^  the  early  sown 
*very  kind  of  grain.  Our  season  is  a  short  one  Jnd  iVt>  «  J?^  T'°^  ''  '^'^  ^'''  f^'' 
the  plant  has  grown  much,  it  hastens  too  raDWlv  tn  m.  f  .  "^f^^^  '°'°"'  °"  before 
wait  only  till  the  land  was  dry  enough,  rndTwould  tZ  ^^  ^^  ^^u*^'  ^P""S  I  would 
Norway  is  the  most  popular  oat  in  our  districr  On  .K  T,''''''^*?'"^  ^  '''^^'^-  The 
there  has  been  rather  a  decrease  in  thr  v  old  Thit  I.',  K  "'"'  T'?^'^  "^^  recollection 
poor  tillage.      We  usually  sow  the  oats  as  thpolni-n  ^een  attributable,  I  think,  to 

low,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  if  the  oat  cron  had ?H.rP  f  '^'  '"'^''^""^  ^'^^'^  ^^^  f^l" 
yield  We  principally  sow  our  oats  broadZ?'^  Thif  veLl'bT'  "'  "^'^''^  °^*  ^  ^^"- 
a  tube  drill.  I  sowed  two  bushels  and  a  half  hrn.ZITl  ^^^^^0^°  everything  with 
drill.     The  difFerence  in  thecost  of  raisL  an  acre  o^^^^^^^^^^  "^  ^'^  '^'  *"^^ 

much  more,  I  think,  than  the  difference^rtL Tost  of  t£  ll?^'  m*^  '^'^''^  '"^'^'  ^'  ^^' 
of  raising  an  acre  of  oats  is  $13.  About  fortv  hnS  i  .  fu'  ^^  ^'*^°^^^  "^  ^^e  cose 
We  have  been  in  the  habit  of  «uppltS^"  hi  jltttn  o"f  th?r.  V  ^''l  ^«°^  ^^^P' 
oats.  About  40  cents  a  bushel  would  be  thiTv  Jn  ^  ^^e  district  north  of  us  with 
•down  to  30  and  others  up  to  50  cents  We  let  thr^"  -^"'"t  obtained;  some  years  it  is 
the  lumber  district.  We  co.ld  ot  pet  so  muchtf  w/"T  ^''^"'"  ^^  ^'^  com-enient  to 
not  grow  rye.  except  occasionally  asfXXlpLrg^hSr^  *°  ^°^°"*^-      ''^^  '^ 

Peas. 

mumTxT^pTarifroira^^^^^^^^^ 

bushels.     The  Golden  Vine  is  the   Drfn.fn«l  V  *^^  ''^^'^^^  ^^'^^'^  ^e  probably  25 

have  not  grown  the  Black  ^r  the  K  SatTfto^aT'  '\  "  ."  ^"^"  P^^  ^e 
pnce  per  bushel  obtained  for  peas  is  about  55  Sts  TheZT  "^''''\  The  average 
and  of  course  we  compete  with  Toronto  This  vel;  T  « J/  Pn^apally  to  England, 
I  think  is  a  little  above  the  average.  I  do  not  thL  1^  ^"^"  ^^^  ^^  '^^*^'  ^^''^ 
to  be  followed  in  preparing  the  ground  for  tbp  .  ^t*"^  '"   ^^^  "P^^^^^  ^''urse 

an  acre  of  peas  at  $13.  The  pf a  cron  i/ cln  ^n  "'"P"  ^  P"*  *^«  ^^'^  ^^  raising 
We  have  nc^ailure  in  the  pea  Top  eLnt  ^Xt  ,^'°""  i  ?  the  spring  j  ^ing! 
-occasionally  too  much  rain  We  have  no  mTSt  ^"^  ^7  unfavourable  weather 
I  have  never  seen  a  pea  bug"n  our  district      S.  .  '^'  ^''  *S'  ^''^  ^""^P  ^«  ^ave. 

IV  cultivation  of  th'e  peah^sa  beneS  effecIon^thVlZ"  "T'''  '''''^f  '^  -^-*- 
the  and  in  as  good  a  condition  as  a  summer  fallo^  the  land  ;  a  heavy  crop  of  peas  leaves 
It  allows  weea.  and  thistles  to  grow  ud  but  T  hT.M  .if  I  ^  /"""P  ''  ^  P^^*'^^  'ailure, 
ground  in  as  good  or  a  better  condTtL  ^hanTt  was  fn  h5  ^  ^".'^  "'^P  °^  P^"^  ^^^^^«  «»« 
:own\y  S^  '"  ^^  —  -^  ^-13,  aX'  r^^^L^efc^v^^erLra^-^^^^^^^^^ 

:ny  la'^d,tdotr;Si7k^ni  rtt^'  tTa^v  T'^''T'  '''''  ^"^  ''  '  ^^  -^^.^ 
rate  than  for  a  crop  of  wheat  I  wouW  not  sav  fbft  ""  *°  ^'"^  V^P  ""^  «**«  **  ^  ^^^^ 
but  they  leave  it  in  a  tine    open   healtbv  .??,''*  P°^^^'f^^^^ 

This  I  believe  is  owing  to  Ve^Sct  th^t  th«  n-^^^^  '''?'"'*  exhausting  its   fertility 

which  draw  a  large  amount  of  sustenance  So- ^H  T  *  t'^^  '5"^'^"*^  «^  ^'°^^  ^^aves, 
the  facts  bear  it  out.    A  Sop  growron Tea  st^hn  '  ^^""^'T?^''^-      That  is  the  theory,  and 

[Mr.  JJrury.]  '        "  ^^^  ^  t-xhauBtmg  the  iuud. 
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Thistles  and  other  Weeds. 

again!^.  ^fl^'^ZZ^toZr^'^^^^^^^^^  '"^^  -j^  T^  -  ^-e  to  contend 

more  exhausting  to  the  sdl  than  wher         '       ^  ^'°''  ''''^-      ^  "''''''^''  ^^'^^y  *«  be 

is,  pefhaptan'':teVon^fth:'XIt^^^^^^  P^"^"*  -^^  '^^  '^  ^^^ad  leaf,  it 

der  a  narrow-leafed  plant  whthd™ainf?KT        .  ^'  ''  ^^  '^"^^  "^'^  *°  P^^^S^^  "n- 
nothing  to  it;  but  a  broakrafed  Xt      J^l^  S''^^^^'  ^''^^'^  i*  '«Ws 

must  be  beneficial  to  th^toSwt^pl^u^fe/i^^^^^^^^  ^*^  ^"'^"^"^^  ^^^^^^^^  ^™-  ^'^^  -'•' 

Indian  Corn.— Potatoes. 
growf in  my^dlSct  'IltlZ  f"'"  ^'^'^^"^  corn  much.     Potatoes  are  not  very  largely 

new  variety.  The  Dotato  cron  i<,  «.  ZJtlT  ^^^^V^^  '^y  *?«  ^^^^  Rose  or  some  other 
bug  made  L  appeafance  there  firs^^^^^^^^^^  "'^'/^.^r  .^''^*"^*-     ^^e  potato 

formerly,  and  dole's  net  seem  rbela;rng  eggs  so  Iburln?^  'thfr  "•  '°  'n^"^^^^*'  ^^ 
enemy  of  the  potato  that  we  have  to  contend  LainVtSS'  T  '"  "'^  °*^"''"  '''^''''^ 
early  on  account  of  dry  weather  There  2  IX  „!  ^^^^^V"^"  .^''^  P°*^*°''  "?«"  *°o 
ship,  which  are  sold  prWll    to  ILTuX^mt^^  fcS^  7  *°-^- 

crop  we  grow  is  the  turnip.  uortii.     liie  principal  other  root 

Root  Crops. 
exhausts  the  land  to  a  certa  n  eSnt       iTt"    /•'?'"'*^''?f '  •  ^  ^^^"'^  ^  '''''  ^''^P 

good  size,  but  it  will  not  weigh  so  muYne  ^solid  aiot  of         """.^  """^  '"^^^''^  *"  '^ 
I  have  never  been  troubled  w  t b  fT,rnin=\.^ff         .    .  °^,^"  ^'1"'"'  ^'^^^  ^^^^'^  earlier. 

turnip  will  keep  better  ttn  ^e  late  sown        ^' '  '"*  ^'"'™"^  ^P^'^'"^°'  ^'^  ^^^^^  ^^^ 

Potato  Planting.— Turnip  Feeding. 
wid/''fji:/fC!'°^''A~^fT^  roy  potatoes  with  a  plough  in  every  third  furrow  ten  inches 

!  .I//'.  Druiy.]  ' 
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too  much. 

To  Mr.  %rrz«.--On  the  average,  potatoes  yield  160  bushels  to  the  acre.  There  is 
no  doubt  the  average  has  been  reduced  during  the  last  few  years  by  the  use  of  Paris  Green 
on  the  tops.  I  have  fed  them  to  cattle  in  some  seasons;  but  I  don't  think  tW  are  any 
be  er  than  turnips,  except  for  milch  cows.  They  produce  more  milk,  and  mifk  witha 
better  flavour.     I  find  it  advantageous  to  mix  boiled  potatoes  with  br^  for  milch  ^ow^ 

Paris  Green. 

To3fr.  Malcolm -1  have  applied  Paris  Green.  The  first  two  years  I  used  it  I  mixed 
1  ^1  h  flour  and  land  plaster  m  the  proportion  of  about  one  to  twenty.  Last  yJar  J  Sed 
It  with  water  I  apply  it  by  rubbing  it  through  an  ordinary  tin  dish  punctured  w  th 
holes  like  a  sieve  ;  when  I  use  it  with  water,  I  put  a  large  teaspoonful  L^S  of  wlter 
and  sprinkle  it  on  the  tops  with  a  pine  brush.  But  if  -you  set  Paris  Green  nSfLfLJ^' 
you  need  not  use  more  than  half  that  quantity.  ^      ^  perfectly  good, 

Soiling  System. 

To  Mr.  Dryden.~l  have  not  adopted  the  soiling  system  to  any  extent  I  h^v« 
never  grown  corn  or  clover  for  the  purpose.  Practically  speaking,  the  solncr  svstem  ha.  not 
at  all  been  adopted  by  my  neighbours.  I  find  a  difficulty  in  th^e  dry  we2e?  ofTbtS 
enough  pasture  for  my  stock,  and  it  is  a  growing  difficultv  •  but!  tS  f  w  i  ffi  u^ 
might  be  met  by  the  adoption  of  the  soilin|systeS.  The  rJa^onl  havfnottdoSlt  ^ 
that  I  have  a  large  swamp  which  has  been  surface  drained ;  but  if  I  were  situated  as  mv 
ne^bours  are,  I  would  grow  green  crops  to  take  the  place  of  the  dry  feed  of  Se  pas  uTe^ 
I  think  the  farmers  are  making  a  great  mistake  in  not  adopting  it  more  largely  th^nthev 

b^pt^ed  prSmr  ""^'  ''"'  ^"  "^  ""''''''  ^'''  '^'^^^'^  '-  pastfrl^lt^cS 

Permanent  Pasiures. — Rotations. 

I  don't  think  permanent  pastures  would  succeed  so  well  in  this  country  as  thev 
do  m  the  old  country      l|ie  proper  rotation  of  crops  is,  I  think,  after  breakbg  up  I 

thl  h!.l  T  ""*''  ^'*  '^^V"^  ^°"°"^^  ^^  '•°°*^  °^  f'^»°-'  *h«-  ««^  wheat's  peas 
then  barley,  oats,  or  spring  wheat,  and  then  seed  down  with  whatever  may  be  requh-ed 
according  to  the  circumstances.  Many  complain  of  an  increasing  difficufty  in  got  ini 
the  seed  to  each.  I  think  that  is  owing  to  the  soil  becoming  less  fertile^everfye.T 
W  heat  and  barley  wil  grow  about  the  same  after  a  root  crop  ;  if  you  were  seedl  Jdown 
finJ  Sh  tfllitl^^^'^^'  '^  ''  '^°*^  ^  *^^  P^^^^«"«  ^-•'  '  ^-'*  thinry'o^.llS 

Management  op  Manure. 

.f  i^^flfJ^  most  suitable  to  put  on  the  manure  in  the  fall,  because  I  have  the  benefit 
Jf  It  for  the  wheat  crop  of  next  year.  I  havo  not  adopted  any  special  means  for  the 
preservation  of  my  manure.  I  allow  it  to  rot  in  the  yard  beforeVplyingir  Farmers 
goneiallypay  no  attention  to  caring  for  their  manure^  and  especiaU?  the^m  uid  porTon 
of  It  There  IS  no  general  system  of  collecting  it  and  spreading  it  on  the  liehls  T 
usually  draw  It  and  put  it  in  heaps  on  the  land,  so  that  it  can  be  spread  by  hand  jus 
before  (poughing.  I  have  tried  the  plan  of  spreading  the  manure  o^n  the  ground  an 
Laving  It  without  ploughing  it  under,  but  for  wheat  I  think  it  is  better  to  have  it 
j. lou.'hed  under,  although  I  know  that  is  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  many      My  swamn 

o  111  f  ^""^'^«««'ty  of  It,  having  a  largo  stock.  Wood  ashes  are  used  as  a  fe  tL.r 
?.;,  ^i°if  *«"f  ";  "'y  f 'f  "°^-  I  bought  a  quantity  last  fall  at  sir  cents  a  bushoh  ani 
"rllH.ci  It  to  the  laud  bcfoio  sowing  fail  wheat    1  don't  know  what  the  result  will  be. 


Ill 


[Mr.  Drury. 
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Reoupkration  op  Impoverished  Lands, 

I  havfi  not  had  experience  in  the  improvement  of  impoverished  lands  bevond  na-^incr 
attention  to  any  Held  that  was  not  yielding  so  well  as  I  thought  it  should  I  hLe  tot  seef 
othoi-s  trynig  experiments  in  that  direction;  but  of  course  1?!^  a  question  wh  ch  w  H  Ce 

XlZ:l  ^  ^  P'"^^'  Tt''  ^'7  ^'''^-  ^y  e^P-Hence  has  been  somewhat  out  of 
the  ordinary  way,  because  I  keep  a  large  stock,  an<l  f.-eding  this  stock  largelv  from  the 
produce  of  land  newly  cleared,  I  have  been  able  to  keep  up%he  fertility  of  the  so  lain 

«mnlnv  f"  h''""  ''  '^Tr^  '^''.  ]""''.  ^'^^  y'''''  "  ^  "^^^^^  *«  recuperate^the  soil  llu  Id 
employ  fallowing,  and  I  would  plough  under  green  crops,  and  put  on  all  the  manure  I 
could  get.  I  have  an  idea  that  the  cheapest  plan  would  be  to  plough  under  g'een  crops 
If  you  cannot  get  clover  you  can  get  rye,  which  is  very  good  to"  plough  u  idcr  in  the 
•spring  and  buckwheat,  which  will  gro>v  if  there  is  hardly  any  fertility  left  uth"so^ 
Peas,^  I  think,  are  too  valuable  a  crop  to  plough  under.  ^ 

To  Mr     WiUon.—MiQT  leaving  the  manure  for  a  few  months  in  my  barn-vard  I  find 
t  partly  rotted,  and  a  httle  green  in  the  bottom.     I  would  prefer  to  haveTall  rotted 
T  wnnn"J  -^l.v 'accomplish  that  by  turning  it.     If  my  farm  was  badly  infelted  with  wt<i^ 
1  would  turn  the  manure  to  kill  the  seeds.  wclus 

To  Mr.   Ihjrm~li  manure  is  in  fair  condition,  is  not  too  long  and  ereon  about 
twenty  waggon  loads  per  acre  I  consider  a  very  good  coat.  ^        ' 

Difficulties  with  Rotation. 

To  Mr.  Dymond.-  The  system  of  rotation  of  crops  is  gei'  -lally  followed  bv  tlie 
farmers  in  my  neighbourhood  When  you  are  carrying  out  a^rotation^  yo  ir  lalcuktio  s 
may  be  ,mt,.-  thrown  out  if  the  seed  fails  to  catch  ;  then  you  hardly  know  wlia  to  d^ 
I  don't  till,,  .he  same  difficulty  occurs  in  England,  ;wing,  lot  to  the'kSer  s"  S  of  cut 
tivation  of  the  land  there,  but  to  the  better  condition  of  the  atmosphere  for  U^  growth 

Wastpcl  Farming. — Leases. 

The  cause  of  the  impoverishment  of  farms  in  my  district  is  that  the  farmers  do 
not  appear  to  realize  the  advantages  of  reserving  a  portion  of  their  produce  in  order  to 

ew  bush  "'to  f^-  1  h'"1  "''  ''^"'"'"f, '"}''' r''  --y  bushel  of  grain  they  rais"  ex  ept  a 
fe^^  1,  us  .Is  to  feed  their  horses  on.  all  the  hay  they  have  got  except  what  they  must  keep 
and  all  their  straw.  They  won't  bring  anything  on  the  lu,  1,  they  keep  two  or  three  okl 
scrub  horses  and  cattle,  and  they  will  not  put  forty  loads  of  niann^e  on^their  w ho  e  fann 
toome  of  hese  tarms  are  mortgaged  for  far  more  than  they  will  bring, und  are  bein-^  ZvI^^A 
by  outsiders,  the  sons  of  settler,  in  the  older  parts  of  the  Province,  and  E, "-Fi  s  ttlers 
who  are  connng  in.     Comparatively  few  farms  in  my  district  are  rented.     Tbos      1 1  t. 

method  ot  tarming  and  the  retaining  on  the  laud  of  certain  quanlUie.s  of  the  stulF  groNvn 

uis  ohject  IS  to  get  all  he  can  out  of  it  for  the  market. 

.„  f  ^'^  ^'^'"-.f //'•"«— If  a  farmer  follows  tlw)  system  of  the  r-tation  of  crops,  and  keeps  a 
cer  an,  quantity  of  stock,  there  is  no  du,.g..r  of  his  farm  running  down      liit  a  prS^a^ 
dUhculty  presents  itself  in  this  country.      It  is  a  difficult  matterlor  a  Lmer  to  k  e  .    h o 
quantity  ot  stock  that  is  necessary  to  en.blo  him  to  maintain  the  fertility  of  hs  .soil  with 
barnyard  nunure  only  ;  because  if  a  man  keeps  that   much  stock,  he  Lino    rai     foo 
enough  for  the.n,  and  is  obliged  to  go  on  the  market  and  buy.      W  thout  tirflvourabl 
circumstances  that  surround  myself  it  seems  to  me  impossible  for  the  ordinary  farmer  to 
onL  ;»;'"';?'•'  1  f °'"  "'"'  ^m  give  him  suffidLt  manure  to  keep  up^tl  o  qriity 
con  e  t  .nUn         Tl^  'T  ''  '''  '''^-'^^'^  thoroughbred  grades,  from  which  he  gets  an  i  ^ 
come    hat  does  not  force  him  to  do  injustice  to  his  land.     I  think  a  man  must  have  a  li t  lo 
capital,  in  a.ldition  to  tho  ordinary  products  of  his  farm.  t.n  ,-,.n.^w  .l„>  f,.,,;.;','  5  -?  and 
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Indian  corn  was  used  to  a  considerable  firfpnt  tr.^  e    j- 

two  or  three  years.      I  never  altu'h  d  vetmuch  ttV"Tt  """*  "^^^'^  ^^^  >-' 
cows.  "  '''''^  ™"'"»  importance  to  bran,  except  for  milch 

Underdraining. 

^otJ:JtoX^e;rL'7s^^^^^^^  ^^though  I  have 

within  the  last  year.  Wood  and  stone  Srare  w Jat  I  ht« ''^^^^^*°  "^«  *'^«^  "'^t'' 
have  used  two  inch  scantling,  with  a  six  inch  board  a?  fLf  "'f  u  ^""^  ^"°°<^  ^''^i^^  I 
the  sod  is  hard  and  solid,  in 'which  case  the  bXm  bn„^^  ^^  ?^  ^°,**°'"'  ^  ^''^P^'  ^^^ere 
any  other  kind  of  wood  than  pine.  T  have  some  stnl'^''"  u''?''^'  ^  "*^"«'-  "^^^^ 
inches  broad,  and  about  three  feet  two  inches  de^n  a  Shi  T'  ""^'^^  ^'^  ''^^''^  ^""^^^y 
drain.  I  have  not  had  any  difficultv^ith  ?h^!.  i^^  ,"^^ ^^^P^''  ^^^'^  *h«  ordinaiy  tile 
afair  fall.      I  would  not  put  S  a  atom  d^^^^^  Most  of  the  drains^have 

I  have  never  put  in  any  ^le  drains  be  ore  this  v^ar  7n  ^*^«%^*  «''  ^^^^  bottom, 
unsafe  for  the  stock  to  go  into  in  certan  seasons  T  Jj^  .?!  Tf  ,  ^  ^^  ^  ^'^^  ^^'^^  ^^^ 
of  it,  and  grew  several  crops  of  hlfbut Thad  J  ^^  ,  *  ^^'?' ''"'^''^^  *h«  b^"«l»  o"t 
thoroughly,  and  the  result  is  that  it%'be?L  for  fhe  on^ff  ^  '"""^u^  J^^''  ^  ^'^^^'^^  ^^ 
sive  moisture  is  not  so  bad  for  that  field  as  for  fhr^^.u^'  ^'S^'"'  ^^'^'^-  ^^^^^s- 
water  runs  off,  but  there  is  no  baked  surface  eft  behL  '''/'?r/''"  "°  "^^^^^^^  Th« 
affect  it  so  badly  as  it  does  the  undrained  field  Srh'  •''^  *^'  ^7  ^«^*^«^  does  not 
penments  in  drainage,  if  I  had  to  hortn^  1  !  /  ^^""^"^^  ^^^"^  *h«  '•"suits  of  my  ex- 

me  to  drain  my  wetlands.  ""^  """^"^  *'  ^"^  P^^  ^^^^*  I  tWnk  it  wouldVay 

Tile  Drainage  Act, 

As  reeve  of  the  township  in  which  I  live  f  1^1  T^  ^''^^  *'^''^«  *ha*  the  f  nd  existf 
people  that  there  is  such^  funtbut  soli  wThave  notTf ''"'^^  ^^^  '^  "^f-"  he 
set  apart  by  the  Act  fordrainag^  purposes      Mv  Z."  .  "u^  applications  for  money 

■u  iny  township  do  not  avail  tl^mSes  ^f  th^^ad°4  alTof%*h'.'  '?'  '^'^^^'^  *'-  ^'^^'^e'^ 
not  a  proper  understanding  of  the  benefit^Tru  *  °.u  °^  ^^''^  ^''^  '»  that  they  have 
tion,  I  find  large  quantities  of  the  h,^est  land  w«  \  °'*''-  *°?^°^-  ^'•°'"  ^V  ohserva- 
^nth  a  good  clay  subsoil  •  and  I  thint  f  !i  f  i  T^  '"'''®  '"  *he  country  are  wet  iS 
the  best  land  in^  the  cou'n";'  A  UheL'wet  lldT°  ',f  (^^''  ''  "^^^^  -""  ^roice  a^' 
very  moderate  expenditure  L  underdra  ni^.  them  Ttil  \'.l''^^^f^  ^nd  utilized  at  a 
my  farm  needed  draining,  and  I  had  to  borrow  monevnfi  ''  ''""''^  ^'^^  «°  ^''^il  that  i? 
farm  to  get  it  drained,  I  would  do  it.     I  thhX trS  ""  ^"'  T'^*-  ^^^^  mortgage  my 

ent  for  the  purpose  of  drainage  shal   bo  a  first  lenl^nL  ff  T^^  ^''^^'^'  '^'^^  the  mon^y 

;"•'-'•'"'  rom  taking  advantage  of  the  funj  by  rein  o5\  '  *".^ -"^'"^  P^°P^«  ^^^^ 
'"ortgaged.  '^  '"°«  ^7  reason  of  having  their  farms  already 

^^^^^p^lTi^iXZ^  Mo'amriS'^r  'rV''  ^-^his  summer  I 
pine  lumber.  The  scantiin-  for  the^id«  Z\^  ^  *''®  ^""'^^^  so^^J^d.  It  was  ^ood 
board  on  the  top  and  bottoS'jus      S^e     the  whole' S,"^^  2  x  2  inches.      The  sS  C 

either^  the  Act  ^l^f s'Stl  ^11  ActTest^St^^-  '^^J  ^°*  ^^*  ^'^^^  'advantage  of 
tures  ..  or  the  Act  passed  iu  the  subtquent  yereSfnZ.'^^^  '"  ''''  '^'""^^'^So  dci^! 
ber  drainage       On  looking  at  the  Act.  I  cannot  df.onvt^     '  provisions  to  stone  or  tim- 

tTafo'^oi  T'  ^r^"^"^"  P^'-P^^^'^  «^  first  S  on  the  land  "^r'^T"  ^^''^  "^'^^^^^  t^« 

that  point,  sub-Section  3  of  Section  20.  does  not  seem  f^K      !  '"  °"^^  '''°<^^°"  hearing  on 

ectiou  provides  for  the  advance  by  the  Govornmentl  a  f  ^  *v  *  f'l^truction  ;  thisful" 

the  township  funds.     I  have  endoiuon-od  J-  f^         -     » township  being  a  first  char.«  on 

noighbouring  farmers  ;  but  no'oth^r  m'eans^n  the'shane  i'l"  ^""f. the  matter  befor^'my 

[Mr.  Bnmj.]  '  ^^^^^  °^  township  society  meetings  or 
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othorwise,  have  beon  used  for  that  nnrnn—      w    u 

tion  ;  l,ut  its  wholo  aim  is  to  «,  tun^a"  S'a  I'  ^1  *  Prosperous  Township  Associa- 
nu,U  mooting  is  entirely  dev^tS  to'a;;?,!^'^;"^^;^  '^^"  ^7'"^''  ^'"'  '^^  - 
th.>  , hscusmon  of  such  q,iostions  an  tiiodramaK^  of  farms  w"  T  ""  *'"^"  ''  ''''^'°^'"''  t*^ 
Mh.oh  are  a  sort  of  club  for  the  farmers,  in  my  towtl!?^:  "  ^'""S"  '°"'"'^''^  '^''^«' 

Impuovinq  Stock. 

X  wouM  profor  purchasing  and  fee.l,„/f  I  nlw^  r^*^  '"^  °^"  '""""^'«.  tho"«  > 

horoughbrod  ,ZxU  Shorthorns.     S^L  to  ttw^^^  '"7  brooding  I  ahvay.s  u^, 

H'on  much  attontion  paid  in  my  diSS  t"  the  u  e  n   f  1         "',  7  ^^  ^''^^  *^'''-"  ''^"^  ""t 
hat  tin,o  tho  faruuu-s  wore  wilTinrt"  tak„  wLrth.  v  ^^^^^^^^  r"'"'^'^-     l''-*^^'""'^  ^o 

)»    s.noe  the  Knglishde.nand  has  tpnu  '  up  p^lo  a  J  wH  I    ^^f  "°  '""«  '^«  '^  ^-^^  ^'"-P, 
to  havo  Ihoir  oows  s,.rvod  by  thoroughlln.dJ!        '  *'  *"  ^'^'-^  *^^"  '"•  ^'^'^^  d«ll'^r« 

Cattu.:  koh  ExPouT.-8onu„s  Ar.n  Goon  Ghadks  OoNruAsr-o,.. 

iuon(l.s.       Within  tho  last  two  years  T  LI;  sold  «f  ''"/^'''"  "^  *^"-'^"  ^^^^^  ^^^  «i-v 

1,-^00,  or  1,900  poun.ls.     I  have^H;  a  io  to     L        r"*^"'  ^°"'- ^"^---^  "'^^  that  weighed 
>"t  tho  high  ratls  for  froigh    aro  a  .?i "      us      lit"    IZ  ''"*"  *  ^^°""^*  *'*'''  «"<^''  ^'^ttlo  ; 
l>.-od  .s..ub  .s,„.ors.      I  bought  sonu,"  U  vo  :te,>rs  of  1  ^^f ,^-^»'^'-"^"«^  i"  f'-lins  c,o„„nou' 
along  with  .sonio  of  my  own  r^iisin-r  •  and    ),  .•        ^         average  samplo  and  fed  thoni 

prico  por  pound,  and  while  I^  ^J^;";  ^0.;^  nlf  if"'"  "r^,  ?'''  *^  '^  ««"^°-J-t  K.s 
the  best  of  these  native  steers  w  Mit  on  y  1  300  non  ^^  'n'^'"'"'^  ^'^^^  "''  ^'^OO  ,,ounds, 
the  tin,o  T  got  thon,  roc-oi  ving  tie  s  un7pasUn  o  and  tf "  ^^'"^c  ''T  "'^  ''•^'^^'''^  ^^'^^^  f--""' 
sumed  about  equal  quantitic^  ^  ""'^  '^^"'  "'^'"^  ^^''^'  '^"J  ^  think  they  con- 

Manaqemrnt  of  Calves. 

them^.Sh;!:J;;^srs:^^::.;:TE:^;S  ita^o 

"Hi  c  tho  COW  feeding  the  calf  for  s  veA  7^^;;i  ''f\  ''''  f  ,  }  --»  then  and 
that  tuuo  to  the  milk,  and  I  give  them  all  (be  .niL  I),  V .   ,  '^"^  ''?^'  •'''"  '"»y  thing  during 

ocononHcal  plan  than  to  allow  the       v^   to  L   o^^^  "^'^     ^   '"''-e  that  i.'a  n.oro 

the  dam.  tho  running  about  is  likely  to  keen  it  Door      AH        >7 "/""'"  ""  ^'^'*'  ^^'  '''"^  ^^'th 
calvos  skim  milk.      I  do  not  wean  fhom  siuhl  nlv  b„f  1^'^  ""^T"''  '"'''^'  ^  i'"*^'l  the 

-ionally  before  iinally  wea.un-.  the  n  Tn  S  r  I  '  -  ^^'^'  f-""  ''  ^''''  "^  "'^^  '"''^^  «^'^''^- 
timos  the  change  wili  result  in  scouHn^  Si  think  Jtwdl  '"'"  '  h '"'"  ^■'"^"«"-  ^"-'- 
boded  with  the  milk.  When  the  cold  w  a  Iw...  1  well  to  give  them  ground  flaxseed 
meal,  hay,  grass,  or  something  o  that  k  S  inre?°?  ^.S'^'V'.'""  S™-^-!  oats,  pea 
betoro  that  1  let  (hem  out  int^,  a  -n-ass  no  from  .1  o  '  'n  ""'  ^  ""  "'"  ''^'^'''  "P  ^  "-"t 
milk,  which  generally  takes  about"'  xlS/w  .'!""  ^'''^  '"'•;  ^"'"'^"'  ^'^'''  the  new 
for  .>xerciso  every  day  for  about  hie  ho,"'  T.  \  ?!  •'"7  T  '""'  "^^  ^  ^^^  "'"■»  '•""  "ut 
.-alves  the  (irst  thing  in  the  mo  ning a  o  1  fo.d  o  ""  rT  "'^  '''''^'''^  ''  *«  8^^"  the 
H  peck,  and  I  go  on^increasing  tl  e  .^uan  t  t^I^V-  .Z''  Aft  '^T,"  T'^^  •"  '''''•'  ^'"^  ^''-' 
1  save  the  best  and  finest  quafity  of  clover  hv  flMlf  •       "'',  '''*"  *^"'"'I^^  ^^'''^^  «"t  hay ; 

get,  instead  of  roots  nea  meal  ^rni.n V?<  5^  growing  calvos.    In  tho  evenbi-  they 

they  get  a  feed  o^  dJl^Xv  kg"  ^^  Af"^: '.llf  •:' r"'  "^^?  ?'^^'  ''  ?"-'^^-k  al:; ligl;!; 
give  It  grain,  provide.!  it  h^s  go  d  p.asture  T  f  reZ??/,'^  !  '^'^  "*^f  ^'""'^'  ^^  neces.sary  to 
class  condition  and  very  hardf  so   ha   vm,  ol    I  •''^  *'''':^  ^''''"  ^*^  '"^"  ««">«  ">  i»  ''fst 

tor.      In  feeding  flax  .m.U   gSat  ea  f m^int  b^^^  niL^nVT^r'''''''  ''"^'^  ^''  ^''«  -"- 
w.th.      Sometimes  a  calf  v-il,  eet  sZZVl  W;.  ".  too  1?''  VT-'e'^  '''''  "^"  ^^ 
[J/-/-  Z)r«n/.]  "  "  •  "  ^°  ™""^''      -^'"^  'f  this  is  jittardcd 
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against,  you  can  knep  tho  calves  in  good  growing  condition  right  along.  Occasionally  T 
find  a  calf  that  will  not  tiiko  the  flax  seed  meal,  even  when  it  is  put  in  the  milk,  and  then 
I  let  it  wait  until  it  will  take  it.  Sometimes  they  have  also  to  be  educated  to  ground 
oats  and  peas  ;  but  when  once  they  take  to  this  kind  of  icod,  they  will  never  lose  track  of 
it.  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  selling  my  cattle  to  the  local  butcher  for  Christmas  ;  but 
now  T  prefer  scllni,'  for  the  export  trade.  I  aim  to  have  the  cattle  ready  to  go  at  any 
time  between  Christmas  and  tho  spring,  so  that  I  can  sell  them  whenever  tho  market  suits 
and  the  buyer  comes  along  ready  to  pay  a  good  price.  Cattlo  are  tho  only  stock  I  breed 
to  any  extent 

Breedinq  Cowg — Calves. 

To  Mr.  Malcolm.— 'Ky  breeding  cows  are  grade  Durhama.  They  are  large  fine  cows, 
and  some  of  them,  I  believe,  are  entitled  to  registration.  I  usually  give  a  calf  a  pint  of 
pure  flax  seed  meal  a  day.  I  am  in  favour  of  keeping  calves  in  good  condition  from  the 
v('ry  llrst.  I  do  not  value  bran  very  highly  as  a  fattening  food.  It  is  very  good  to  mix 
with  strongfr  food  in  order  to  give  bulk,  but  there  is  not  much  fattening  quality  in  it. 

To  Mr.  Wkite./aw.— The  principal  objection  to  selling  to  the  local  butchers  is  that 
they  do  not  pay  cash.  At  Chri.stm.is  there  is  a  fair  demand  in  the  town  for  from  fifteen 
to  twenty  cattle  ;  but  the  demand  is  so  small  that  one  man  may  sell  a  few  cattle  at  good 
prices,  and  supply  the  whole  town.  During  the  .second  winter  I  do  not  find  it  necessary 
to  fe(-d  the  calves  meal,  but  I  feed  them  roots  and  hay,  and  all  the  chaff  they  want.  I 
give  them  roots  once  a  day—in  the  morning— and  hay  twice  a  day.  In  the  last  spring 
before  they  go  out  to  grass,  I  feed  them  meal  for  perhaps  a  month  or  six  weeks,  and  then 
send  them  to  grass.  When  the  grass  commences  to  fail  I  bring  them  in  and  stall-feed 
them  with  pea  meal,  turnips,  and  hay,  or  something  of  that  kind.^  That  would  be  about 
the  middle  of  October.  I  think  the  best  market  is  about  Easter  time.  In  feeding  I  endeav- 
our to  find  tho  capacity  of  the  aniiial,  and  glvc^  him  just  what  he  is  able  to  stand.  It  is  a 
very  rare,  thing  that  you  have  to  feed  more  than  a  gallon  of  pea  meal  twice  a  day.  I 
usually  feed  it  dry  with  chaff.  I  consider  five  cents  a  pound  for  1,600  pounds  a  tjood 
price  ;  that  would  be  $80.  ire, 
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Feeding  more  Profitablk  than  Breeding. 

To  Mr.  McMillan.— li  I  could  get  the  proper  quality  of  steers,  I  think  it  would  pay 
me  better  to  buy  and  feed  them  than  to  breed  them  myself ;  but  I  find  that  the  men  who 
have  them  will  not  listen  to  any  proposition  to  sell.  The  natives  can  bo  bought  as  cheaply 
as  you  like.  If  we  had  a  field  to  buy  from,  we  could  cercainly  feed  more  profitably  than 
•iV(;  can  raise  our  own  calves  here.  When  I  veiled  through  the  Westiirn  States  in  IHTf), 
1  dul  not  .SCO  so  desirable  a  class  of  young  cattlo  as  I  believe  they  have  now.  If  I  had  tho 
same  quality  of  cattle  which  I  have  seen  passing  through  here,  from  the  Western  States  to 
tho  seaboard,  I  could  make  more  money  by  feeding  them  on  my  farm  than  by  raising  the 
same  class  of  steers  from  calves. 

Object  in  Raising  Cattle— Winter  Management. 

To  Mr.  Byrne. — My  object  in  raising  cattle  is  to  improve  the  land  and  make  money 
out  of  the  stock.  My  cattle  have  bcson  l)red  from  among  the  first  imported  stock  in  Lho 
rrovmee.  The  original  stock  was  brought  from  Yorkshire,  England,  in  1836,  and  tho 
owner  of  _that_  stock  was  a  near  neighbour  of  mine.  My  cattle' have  been  bred  to  tho 
same  strain,  with  occasional  changes,  for  a  succession  of  years,  so  that  I  could  not  say  how 
many  crosses  are  iieoessary  to  producer  tho  cattle  1  speak  of.  In  tho  winter  time  I  keep 
my  young  cattle  iw.A  in  boxes,  giving  them  plenty  of  room— putting  perhaps  two  in  a  box. 
In  keeping  cattle  in  this  way,  you  have  to  be  very  can^ful  and  attimtive.  You  have  to 
visit  them  at  stated  times  to  see  that  they  are  all  rigiit,  to  remove  the  muck,  and  give 
them  fresh  straw.  It  is  cheaper  to  keep  them  tied  up  than  to  let  them  run  in  open  sheds. 
I  havo  nsimlly  bpnu  in  the  h:ihit  of  letting  my  heifers  run  till  they  are  three  years  old  bc- 

[.!//•.  Dnirii.] 
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fore  putting  them  to  the  bull ;  but  T  thfnlr  +«,«  ,  i  •  " 

^y  difficult,  £  /eS^':?:  e'lr&Li^  ^  ^^^.''l  *'-%  - 


Peofit  op  Obades  over  Sceob  Aniwls. 


the  sum  r™iif  dXf  welEto  aX;,?"'''™ '^j*' "P"""'"'  e^-P'ossod  by  him  that 
sum  realized  for  a  oommon  ors  S  IS  aftrsal""""  ""r  *'"  ^  «-''2  -o"  '"""he 

J^«n.  ™ter.  .„.  .,  .suU  lou,/S  "roSSfe  ^ftjr F^^-  *- ^^^^^^^^  ^ 

Corn  as  Cattle  J';-,:„. 

India^n^eoT^^^^^  b,  feeding  the. 

unusually  long  winters;  but  I  pref er  pe^  to  e„,n  /  /^^ "'""  °^  '^'"  hay  cropfor  by 
could  get  a  bushel  of  corn  for  sixty  ceStr  and  IT  1°',  ^f '''"^  purposes-that  is,  if  I 
take  the  peas.  In  1877,  when  hfpea  cClner  "^  ^'V''  ^'^^^^  ««"*«.  I  ^ouW 
quantHes,  and  was  sold  very  cheaply^as  a  subsS  jf 'f""  ""*'  ^"°"g^*  ^"^  ^^  ^e^y  large 
were  giving  forty  cents  a  bushel  wholesale  teo^l  jJ^"^'  ^-  *^'*  '''^''  ^  *^^"'^'  ^« 
had  a  remarkably  good  crop  of  neas  «n^  il  ,  ^°  °"'"  «®°'»on  of  country  we  havP 

use  of  corn ;  it  Uy  be,  aL  ^T'^eTsV^TeSy  ^^^^^^  *^  ^^-^^  ---'  ^o^'S- 
forty-seven  cents  a  bushel,  I  think  it  would  be  a  nS^^.r^'Vv!'^''  "''"•  ^^  '°™  ^"''^ 
price.     I  don't  think  we  have  handled  Am Pr,V„  T^^""  ^^^"^  P^^«  ^t  their  present 

years  ago  last  spring.  ^'"'^^"^  American  corn  for  feeding  purposes  sin?e  two 

Farm  Labour— Wages. 

because  I  am  doing^usiness  in  partaLht  S  myZ  b'''  ^^^  ""'  ^  ""^^  ^-'^^-b" 
or  four  men.  I  have  one  man  whom  I  em  Jov  nT^  i  ??^'"-r.  ^*  P^''^^"*  ^  have  three 
corner  of  my  place,  and  when  he  calot  geTwo^-k  :ny^£^^^  ^«  ^^--  on  the 

It.  At  certain  times  there  are  plenty  of  meT  but  wlT.n  7^  t^  '°°''"  *°  '"«  '^"^  gets 
wants  men,  they  can't  be  got.  My  ownXorv  l^t^  '^''',^°°'^'' ^"^*  «^'^^'T»^^^^ 
year  round,  and  give  him  nfoderateVaJes  and 7cn  J^  I?  ?°"^^  ^^^P  ^  '"^^^^  ^11  thj 
that.  It  would  be  both  advisable  from  Se  fermeTnSf  !  """'  ^"^  ^  ^""'P'''  '^^ing 
man.  When  the  labour  is  cheap,  and  there  is  In Fvnf  7"'^'  """'^  '"'^'-^  J"«*^  *«  "i« 
when  the  rush  is  over  we  dismiss  them  The  rlte^i  A^r'^' '^'?  ^"  ^'^"*^  "'™  ^  ^'"t 
with  board.  Those  employed  durin<r  tl,n  cTI  ^  ''^  ^'^^  y^**" '»  ^^om  ,$130  to  SltO 
am  sure  ordinary  farme?sToild  g^SradTantT/^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^'^  ^'"'^  "-»th      I 

farms.  I  believe  it  would  pay  to  emoTov  ?b«^  ^  ^  ^  employing  more  hands  on  their 
all  times  be  found  on  the  farKr  aTa7  V.nP''™""'"*^^' ""'  P^-^^^^^l^  ^^^^'k  can  at 
the  native  labourer  would  be  favourable  ?r;fT,-^P''"'°'^  '^'^^^^^^  *ho  immigrant  and 
able  in  others.  The  immigra'tTl^  but  W^f""'  '"  'T^  '"^^P^'^^'  -"'  "nfavou  - 
than  the  native  labourer      Ho  ,  I  .J. 3     ^"^^^  »«  ™ore  comfortable  to  get  alone  with 

as  many  of  our  nativeTorn  n  en  t     He  "Xl'l  """f  'T  *^"  '^'"^'^«  ''  ^'^  ^-P'o^  r 
I  have  not  found  the  introducLn  of  marnZ  to°be  7' h*.°  ']"'  '"■^'^^°"  ''  ^  «™- 
labour  on  the  farm.     Tlie  farmers  in  uTy  ncH  f'ourbnnS       r^""'^^.  "^  '''"  employment  of 
X  think  tho  machines  meet  the  requ  IL^mN  nf       T     ""^'"^"l^  »««  these  inudiincs. 
With  roferonoo  to  keeping  accounts  Yhavonotn  1     /T'^  '^S'-iculturo  in  this  country 
keeping,  but  I  enter  iveiy  dollar    hat    TeceLe  or  P^^^^  i'^"''  Y'^*""   "^  "^ool 
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can  what  the  result  will  be.         P*"'^'''*'^  ^^-^-nch  of  business,  to  calculate  as  closely  as  I 

To  Mr  Byrne.— In  the  second  or  third  year  I  don't  tbint  ,u    •       - 
so  good  as  the  native  man.     I  would  give  ^cLJ^l  it       *^®  immigrant  labourer  is 

r^.r"Arxrei?r^-HH-S^ 

J._JK,....  U  i.  .hen  ^  Z..Ur  i.  oX^t'^^rotlj  att.r 'S^fo  ^p';:;:,: 

Amount  op  Labodb  Necessary. 

harvpint«2r.l^lVh:^  Thr^ef  m^  ItZl'  T  TV'""''  ''^"  *^«  ^ing  and 
The  farmers  in  my  district  have  not  th™t  nronorH^  ^  employed  to  attend  to  the  busfness. 
there  who  could  not  employ  adStiollirSrnrnfi.  kV^'^H  '\'''  ''  ^^'^^^  »  farmer 
comfortable  frame  house  of  four  rooms  and  suifal  f  ^^  T?  ^^^^^^t^geously.  A  veiy 
about  $276.  The  labourers  in  ray  nerhbourbnni  «  !  '  *  ^*^?"''"'"  ^^^^^^  b«  erected  fcr 
lumber  shanties;  though  during  tL  lit  ye^^^^^^^^  T'  T^'^  ^^^'^^^  '^'  ^'''''^  i"  the 

ment  as  formerly.  ^  ^^^^^  °'  ^^"^  ^^  ^^as  not  been  so  easy  to  find  employ- 

Old  Country  Immigrants. 

The  immigrant  labourer  imoroypq  nffo«  «  *• 
;Tany  a  man  who  in  the  old  couK^;  e^rl^^^^^  t™!  ^'l^-"^*^'"^  l^imself  to  his  position, 
life,  when  in  this  country  for  a  short  tTm«h«l  ^""^  T""^  ^^""^  ^  l^^bourer  all  his 

will  in  four  or  five  yearsi  able  tfget  sre^andT/Lr"'^  "P.  "^*^  '^'  ^^^^     ^athe 
imbued  with  that  idea,  he  is  a  bettfr  C  forlfemplo^r;         *"  '^^'^  "'  ^^  ^^'^^"^^^ 

Farm  Accounts. 

adopt'ed^'ifthXrrf^^^^^^  described  could  be 

any  particular  plan  The  result  of  my  book  k..?.-  ^'1°  '"S^"'*  *«  ^^'^  Commission 
can  tell  precisely  what  every  particulSCpttkhTLve^"*  "f  .*^'  '"^  °^  "^«  ^-^  ? 
It,  and  what  I  receive  for  it.  so  that  T  knL    *  l^  '"^^^^'^  ^^  ^ost  me  to  produce 

take  stock  annually-not  as  a  merchlL  does  but  ^X?^?^^^^^^^  ^^'^«^"  '"^^  *--  I 
keep  a  cash  account,  but  not  a  ledger  '         ^'^ffi^ently  to  show  me  how  I  stand.     I 

Wages  in  England. 


ml 
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MR.  DICKSON'S  EVIDENCE. 

James  Dickson,  of  Tuckersmith,  county  of  Huron,  was  called  and  examined. 

To  Mr  Dryden. — I  am  at  present  the  Registrar  of  the  county  of  Huron.  I  have  not 
boen  engaged  practically  at  farming  for  twenty-nine  years  ;  but  I  followed  the  business  of 
farming  formerly.  I  came  to  this  country  f orty-seyen  years  ago,  and  settled  in  the  county 
of  Huron.  I  helped  to  clear  up  the  country,  and  have  boeu  more  or  less  connected  with 
farming  ever  since. 

Stock  Raising. — Shorthorns. — Grades. 

My  attention  has  been  paid  to  mixed  husbandry.  At  present  I  have  a  few 
thoroughbred  Durham  cattle  and  several  Durham  grades  ;  I  have  also  devoted  some 
attention  to  sheep.  About  five  years  ago  I  went  into  breeding  pure  Durham  stock  to  sell 
to  the  farmers  j  previous  to  that  time  I  was  breeding  and  fattening  grade  cattle  for  the 
market.  I  purchased  my  first  Durham  bull  at  the  Provincial  Show  held  at  Brantford  in 
1857.  At  the  present  time,  besides  selling  pure  Shorthorns  to  the  farmers,  I  devote  some 
attention  to  feeding  grade  stock  to  supply  the  foreign  demand.  The  extent  of  my  farm  is 
200  acres.  I  can  send  away  five  or  six  head  of  fat  grade  cattle  a  year.  In  the  main  my 
experience  has  been  exactly  the  same  as  that  of  Mr.  Drury  in  raising  grade  stock. 

Corn  Meal. — Oil  Cake. — ^The  Pea  Crop. 

The  only  difierence  is  that  we  give  the  cattle  oil  cake  ground,  and  we  use  corn  meal  now, 
since  the  failure  of  the  pea  crop.  The  pea  bug  seemed  to  be  'n  its  ravages  in  the  southern 
counties,  and  it  is  gradually  working  north.  I  have  no  dr  i>c  they  will  get  a  taste  of  it  in 
Simcoe  by  and  by.  Last  year  the  pea  crop  completely  failed  with  me,  and  this  year  I 
have  not  sown  a  bushel,  in  the  hope  that  the  pest  may  die  out.  I  have  paid  60  cents  a 
bushel  this  year  for  corn  delivered  at  Seaforth,  which  price  includes  the  duty  of  '^  cents 
per  bushel. 

Choice  op  Stock. 

The  families  of  Shorthorns  which  I  have  been  breeding  are  partly  Bates,  partly 
Booths,  and  a  mixture  of  both.  I  have  not  bred  long  enough  to  be  able  to  say  whether 
it  is  better  to  mix  them  or  to  keep  them  separate.  In  breeding,  I  choose  my  stock 
partly  for  pedigree  and  partly  for  individual  excellence.  The  farmers  in  my  section 
have  become  decidedly  more  in  favour  of  using  a  better  class  of  animals  since  the  demand 
for  the  old  country  market  has  sprung  up.  This  year  I  sold  five  thoroughbred  young 
bulls,  from  ten  to  fifteen  months  old,  at  an  average  price  of  a  little  over  a  hundred  dollars. 

Beefino  Cattle. 

Some  time  ago  I  sold  two  grade  steers  at  three  years  and  six  months  old,  weighing 
3,550  pounds,  for  7  cents  a  pound,  and  I  have  got  6|  cents  a  pound  for  four-year-old  steers. 
What  I  desire,  however,  is  to  obtain  an  animal  for  the  old  country  market  as  early  as  pos- 
sible, say  up  to  twenty-seven  or  thirty  months  old,  because  up  to  that  age  they  will  gain 
more  weight  per  day  than  they  will  afterwards.  There  is  no  doubt  that  good  grada  Dur- 
ham stock  is  just  what  the  country  requires,  and  particularly  the  county  of  Huron  and 
other  counties  having  the  same  soil  and  climate. 

To  Mr  Byrne. — I  have  not  fattened  any  thoroughbreds  yet.  If  you  get  a  very 
good  grade,  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  it  from  a  thoroughbred.  I  am  quite  satisfied 
with  ray  experience  of  keeping  thorough  L-   d  cattle,  so  far  as  it  has  gone. 

To  Mr.  Dryden. — I  have  noticed  a  ditleronce  in  the  quality  of  difierent  thorough- 
bred animalg.  A  farmer  in  buying  ought  to  have  a  registered  pedigree,  but  ho  ouj^jht 
to  have  a  good  beast  also. 

l^Mr.  Dickson.'] 
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Gradb  Durhaus  for  Milkers. 

To  Mr.  McMillan. — I  have  found  some  grade  cows  to  be  exceedingly  good  for  milk- 
ing. I  have  at  present  three  thoroughbred  Durhams  which  are  very  deep  milkers.  I 
have  not  tested  the  Ayrshires  for  milking  p\irposes.  My  grade  calves  are  fed  from  a  pail 
with  milk  and  boiled  linseed.  The  thoroughbred  calves  suck,  and  they  get  a  mixture  of 
corn,  oat,  and  barley  meal  three  times  a  day,  together  with  a  plentiful  supply  of  bay  and 
roots  in  winter,  and  clover  and  green  corn  in  summer. 

Grade  Cattlk  at  Three  Years. 

To  Mr.  Malcolm. — In  raising  grade  cattle  for  the  old  country  market,  I  desire  to 
have  the  calves  come  as  soon  after  the  beginning  of  the  year  as  possible — in  January  or 
February.  I  think  they  should  be  ready  for  the  market  at  not  later  than  three  years  and 
three  months  old;  but  I  think  we  ought  to  try  and  have  them  ready  when  they  are  two  years 
and  three  months  old.  A  farmer  in  my  neighbourhood  has  sold  grade  cattle  for  several  years 
at  that  age,  and  they  averaged  1,200  lbs.  I  think  they  pay  better  to  be  sold  then  at  that 
weight  than  to  be  kept  for  another  year  and  to  weigh  1,500  lbs.  I  think  they  would  sell 
at  about  the  same  price  per  pound.  In  raising  cattle  a  great  deal  of  tact  and  skill  are  re- 
quired from  the  very  first.  I  think  our  agricultural  societies  make  a  mistake  in  not  giv- 
ing prizes  for  steer  calves. 

To  Mr.  Wilson. — All  that  an  ordinary  farmer  requires  to  improve  his  stock  is  to 
have  a  good  thorougbred  bull.  That  remark  applies  to  cattle  both  for  beef  and  for  dairy 
purposes. 

To  Mr.  McMillan. — Those  who  are  living  in  sections  where  they  cannot  grow  peas 
owing  to  the  bug  are  put  at  a  disadvantage  as  compared  with  cattle  breeders  in  other  sec- 
tions, in  consequence  of  the  duty  on  corn. 

Improvement  op  Local  Stock. 

To  Mr.  Dymond. — I  brought  the  first  thoroughbred  bull  into  that  part  of  the  coun- 
try where  I  live.  There  has  been  a  general  improvement  in  the  cattle  of  that  district  in 
consequence  of  the  introduction  of  thoroughbred  stock.  The  farmers  are  devoting  more 
attention  to  stock  raising  than  formerly.  A  steer  from  the  first  cross  upon  a  good  native 
cow  is  a  good  article  for  the  English  market,  but  there  is  no  objection  to  two  or  three 
crosses.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  diflFerence  in  the  cost  of  bringing  up  animals  of  the 
first  cross  and  those  more  nearly  thoroughbred.  If  farmers  could  get  the  proper  sort  of  an- 
imels,  I  think  it  would  pay  them  better  to  purchase  young  cattle  and  feed  them  for  the 
market ;  but  I  think  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  get  the  right  class  of  animals.  Ordinary 
farmers  about  me,  with  farms  of  100  acres,  probably  keep  from  four  to  seven  cows  on  the 
average.  Sometimes  two  or  three  unite  to  get  a  thoroughbred  bull ;  but,  as  a  rule,  they 
depend  very  much  on  bulls  advertised  for  service.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  bulls  being 
used  this  season  in  my  neighbourhood  that  are  not  thoroughbred. 

To  Mr.  Malcolm. — I  heard  part  of  Mr.  Snell's  avideu  e.  I  do  not  agree  with  him  that 
it  would  be  wise  for  ordinary  farmers  to  go  into  the  breeding  of  thoroughbreds.  The 
great  majority  of  farmers  could  not  afford  to  purchase  cows  of  a  high  enough  quality  to 
breed  that  kind  or  stock.  They  can  buy  bulls  very  well  at  from  $100  to  $200,  and  after 
the  service  of  that  animal,  they  can  fatten  him,  and  they  will  sometimes  get  considerably 
more  than  half  what  they  paid  for  him  originally. 

Grain  Cropping. — Wheat. 

To  Mr.  Dry  den. — The  varieties,  ^-ain  we  depend  on  in  our  section  are  wheat, 

barley,  oats,  and  peas,  but  the  pea  ci  ^  ..a  failure  last  year.     We  grow  both  spring  and 

fall  wheat ;  but  latterly  there  has  been  more  fall  wheat  raised  than  spring  wheat.     The 
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sMi-iiiu;  whoat  haH  failed  from  a  variety  of  causcH  such  as  blight,  midge,  and  so  forth.     The 

fall  wlmat  has  done  exeeedingly  well  for  the  last  two  or  three  years,  and  this  year  a  very 

largd  acTc^a-,'!}  of  it  has  been  sown  in  the  county  of  Huron.     I  cannot  give  the  reason  why 

fall  wheat  is  more  productive  and  a  surer  crop  now  than  it  was  a  few  years  ago.     The 

varit^tica  of  spring  wheat  grown  now  are  principally  the  Lost  Nation,  which  some  people 

cull  the  White  Russian,  and  the  White  Fyfo.     I  don't  know  Spring  Tieadwell  by  that 

name.     T  have  uaod  salt  largely  in  the  growing  of  wheat,  and  have  found  that  it  stiffens 

the  straw,  and  umkns  it  briijhtor  in  colour.     It  has  in  a  great  -measure  stopped  the  ten- 

d(Micy  of  the  straw  to  break  down.     I  cannot  speak  as  to  its  effect  on  the  quality  of  the 

grain.     Liust  year  my  Lost  Nation  wheat  crop  was  injured  a  good  deal  by  the  midge, 

although  it  stood  well  to  the  harvest.     It  yielded  twenty-three  and  a  half  bushels  to  the 

acre  of  clean  seed  wheat,  all  of  which  was  sold  to  the  farmers.     My  White  Fyfe  last  year 

did  not  yield  more  than  seventeen  bushels  to  the  acre  of  clean  seed  wheat.     Both  sorts 

were  grown  aitor  a  turnip  crop  on  clean,  rich  soil.     About  three  years  ago  we  used  to 

raise  from  twenty-eight  to  thirty-three  bushels  to  the  acre  of  th(   Red  Chaff  spring  wheat 

on  sueli  land  ;  but  wo  can't  raise  it  now. 

Land  for  Fall  Wheat. 

We  generally  sow  fall  wheat  on  land  which  has  been  some  time  in  pasture.  We 
plough  that  in  the  spring — even  up  to  the  month  of  June — then  work  it  well  with 
the  cultivator  or  gang  plow  during  the  summer,  put  the  manure  on  it,  and  then 
plough  it  for  the  seed  bod.  The  farmers  in  my  district  generally  do  not  use  any 
artiticial  manure  besides  salt.  I  have  not  used  anything  else,  except  superphosphates 
for  turnips.  It  was  only  as  an  experiment,  and  my  success  was  not  sufficiently  great 
to  warrant  me  in  buying  any  more.  I  think  fall  wheat  stands  the  winter  best  by 
being  sown  with  a  tube  drill ;  the  seed  is  at  a  greater  and  more  uniform  depth,  and  is  not 
so  likely  to  he  injured  by  the  frost.  A  smaller  quantity  of  seed  will  do  with  the  seed  drill 
than  when  sown  broadcast 

Bakley. — Cost  of  Wheat  per  Acre. — Peas. 

I  do  not  sow  barley  extensively,  though  it  has  been  a  fairly  successful  crop 
in  our  district.  I  have  not  estimated  what  it  costs  to  grow  an  acre  of  wheat.  I 
thought  Mr.  Drury's  estimate  was  perhaps  20  per  cent,  higher  than  I  would  have 
stated  with  regard  to  fall  wheat.  The  farmers  in  my  district  have  ceased  growing 
pons  almost  altogether.  I  used  to  get  50  per  cent,  more  for  black  eyed  Marrowfat  peas 
than  for  any  others.  Before  the  pea  bug  came  I  raised  thirty  bushels  to  the  acre. 
Latterly  the  bug  became  so  bad  that  there  was  scarcely  a  pea  that  had  not  a  bug  in  it.  I 
may  state  that  I  received  the  first  prize  for  the  best  two  bushels  of  black  eyed  Marrowfat 
peas  at  the  Provincial  Show  in  1877. 

To  Mr.  Malcolm. — I  have  had  no  experience  of  the  Hessian  fly. 

Salt  as  Manure — Soil — Bad  Manaqembnt. 


To  ]Jr.  Byrne.— T\\e  usual  quantity  of  salt  I  sow  is  about  300  pounds  to  the  acre 
but  I  have  seen  as  much  as  400  pounds  sown.  Our  soil  is  a  rich  clay  loam,  not  very 
heavy.  Some  of  the  farms  are  getting  impoverished  through  bad  management.  Plough- 
ing under  some  green  crop  would  perhaps  restore  such  farms  to  fertility  as  quickly  as  any- 
thing elsa  Corn  meal  is  probably  as  good  or  better  feed  for  cattle  in  winter  than  any  of 
the  other  grains  ;  but  I  would  prefer  a  mixture  of  oats  and  peas  in  the  summer  time.  I 
think  the  oats  and  peas  will  produce  a,  larger  animal  than  the  corn. 

[Mr  Dickson,] 


Yield  of  Fall  Wheat. 

To  Mr.  Dymond. — Salt  is  very  cheap  in  our  district.  My  sons  manage  my  farm,  and 
I  only  go  there  now  and  again.  The  average  yield  of  fall  wheat  has,  I  think,  been  as 
good  of  late  years  as  wh^-u  the  country  was  newly  settled  ;  the  average  is  about  25  or  30 
bushels  to  the  acre.  In  1878  my  Clawson  wheat  yielded  40  buahsls  to  the  acre.  My  esti- 
mate of  the  profits  of  fall  wheat  farming  would  be  three  or  four  dollars  higher  than 
Mr.  Drury's. 

To  Mr.  Gibson. — ^The  most  productive  fall  wheat  at  present  is  the  CUwson.  We  grow 
the  Scott  whoat  also,  which  has,  I  think,  proved  to  be  the  most  hardy,  but  it  has  not 
yielded  so  much  per  acre  as  the  Clawson.  I  have  heard  't  stated  that  the  Clawson  wheat 
does  not  mill  so  well  as  the  Scott — that  it  makes  a  softer  flour. 

Boot  Crops — Cattle  Feed 


To  Mr.  Dryden. — 1  grow  from  eight  to  ten  acres  of  root  crops  e  year — carrots,  man- 
golds, and  swede  turnips.  I  depend  chiefly  on  the  turnips  as  lod  supply  for  my  cattle. 
The  turnip  crop  is  a  tolerably  certain  crop.  The  fly  ««  'mes  does  considerable 
damage.  Generally  the  farmers  sow  from  the  15th  to  20th  e.  Early  sown  turnips 
are  most  likely  to  be  attacked  by  the  fly.  The  average  yield  1:  turnips  is  from  600  to 
800  bushels  per  acre ;  there  may  bo  some  instances  in  which  the  yield  is  greater  than 
that.  The  way  I  prepare  my  cattle  feed  is  this  : — twice  a  week,  in  the  winter  time,  wo 
take  the  horse-power  and  cut  oat  straw  or  wheat  straw  and  hay  in  about  equal  quantities 
and  mix  this  feed  with  pulped  turnips  and  a  little  bran.  It  is  then  allowed  to 
ferment.  When  fed  to  the  cattle  a  little  corn  or  other  meal  is  added.  This  is 
used  for  fattening  grade  cattle  and  also  for  thoroughbred  cattle.  For  the  summer 
time  we  have  partially  adopted  the  soiling  system,  and  have  generally  grown  corn  for  that 
purpose.  We  commence  to  use  it  about  the  middle  of  July,  when  the  pasture  begins  to 
g(!t  dry-  I  think  it  would  pay  ordinary  farmers  well  to  adopt  the  soiling  system.  In  our 
district  some  try  to  carry  out  the  rotation  of  crops,  but  it  is  rather  difficult,  owing  to  the 
failure  of  the  clover  crop  occasionally.  It  is  not  customary  among  the  farmers  in  my  neigh- 
bourhood to  take  particular  care  of  their  barn-yard  manure.  No  particular  pains  are 
taken  to  save  the  liquid  manure,  or  to  rot  the  manure.  The  manure  is  generally  applied  by 
the  end  of  May  or  the  beginning  of  June  for  the  root  crop. 

To  Mr.  Dymond. — The  farmers  find  the  careful  and  warm  housing  of  their  oattle  in 
the  winter  time  to  be  profitable.  There  are  no  farmers  in  my  neighbourhood  carrying  on 
large  farms  for  experimental  purposes. 


il 


Prizes  at  Showb. 


To  Mr.  Malcolm. — I  have  exhibited  thoroughbreds  at  the  shows,  and  have  been  pretty 
successful.  My  opinion  is  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  give  a  large  amount  of  prizes  for  Devons, 
Galloways,  and  such  like,  at  Provincial  and  other  shows  every  year.  I  look  upon  the 
Durham  as  the  best  animal  for  this  country.  When  at  the  Experimental  Farm  the  day 
before  yesterday,  I  made  inquiry  as  to  the  growth  of  the  different  animals,  and  I  was  told 
that  the  Durhams  up  to  three  years  old  invariably  beat  the  Herefords,  and  that  after  that 
the  Herefords  increased  in  weight.  If  that  is  the  case,  the  Durham  has  decidedly  the 
advantage,  because  it  is  early  maturity  that  we  want. 

To  Mr.  Dymond. — We  have  had  farmers'  clubs  for  the  discussion  of  various  matters, 
but  choy  are  getting  out  of  fashion  again,  i  have  not  made  trial  of  any  other  breeds  than 
the  Durhams.  I  would  not  give  prizes  for  other  classes  of  animals  to  the  same  extent  as 
the  Durhams  at  the  Provincial  shows.  I  think  it  is  a  loss  to  the  country  to  raise  other 
classes,  such  as  Herefords  and  Galloways. 

rj/r.  Dickson.] 
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Stock  Laws — Planting. 

f;  ^^-  ^<^lcolm.—l  think  it  is  very  desirable  that  cattle  should  not  be  allowed  to 

run  at  large  on  the  roads,  if  a  law  could  be  passed  to  prevent  them 

To  Mr.  Dymond.-~li  there  is  such  a  law  it  has  not  been  put  in  force  in  my  district 
LrZ^'l  ^  °*  ^T,'^'  "''  prohibited  by  by-law  from  running  on  the  roads,  such  t 
horses  and  hogs  I  have  sometimes  thought  that  many  of  our  young  farmers  could  be 
retaiujd  on  the  farms,  if  their  homes  were  made  more  attractive  than  they  generally  are 
by  the  planting  of  shade  and  ornamental  trees,  keeping  a  little  bit  of  lawn  with  a  few 
flower  beds  tastefully  arranged,  and  so  forth.  Not  much  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  tree 
planting  in  my  district.  The  municipalities  have  done  nothing  to  encourage  the  planting 
of  trees  along  the  roads,  and  none  of  the  farmers  have  undertaken  tree  planting  except 
ma  few  cases  for  ornament.  There  may  be  from  ten  to  twenty  acres  of  the  or.Vinal 
bush  yet  standing  on  some  of  the  hundred  acre  farms.  The  want  of  trees,  I  think,  allows 
the  wind  to  blow  the  snow  off  the  fields  in  the  winter,  so  that  the  wheat  in  some  winters 

Lt  s jttsriotis.'^  '"^' '  '"^ ''  '^'''' ''  -^"  '^  ^^^«  ^^--^-^  ^^"-1- 


Farmers'  Sons— Farm  Accounts— Labour. 

To  Mr.  mcitelaw.—I  think  the  keeping  of  good  stock  would  tend  in  the  direction 
of  encouraging  the  youth  to  remain  on  the  farms. 

T  Mr.  %»w^rf.— The  farmers  in  my  district  generally  do  not  keep  accounts. 
T  1^  •  :  -^^''^^^*^^«'»— With  regard  to  hired  farm  hands,  for  real  steady  work,  I  think 
i^^^T^  u'""  as  soon  have  an  old  country  man  aS  a  native  Canadian.  In  saying  I  prefer 
the  Durham  cattle  I  ot  course  refer  to  the  county  of  Huron  particularly,  and  counties 
similarly  circumstanced  as  to  climate  and  soil.  There  may  be  other  sections  where  other 
classes  of  cattle  will  thrive  as  well  as  the  Durham.  I  have  had  a  good  deal  of  experience 
in  drainage,  and  I  think  it  would  pay  well  for  farmers  to  drain  their  lands. 

Under-Draining. 

To  Mr.  MaIcohn.~The  most  economical  depth  for  drainage  is,  T  think,  three  feet, 
ihe  great  trouble  with  us  is  to  get  rid  of  the  water  rapidly  enough  during  thunder  storms 
whicli  come  so  suddenly  upon  us.  I  have  used  tile  and  hemlock  diains.  1  have  one  large 
dr.^in  made  out  of  hemlock  plank  a  foot  in  width,  which  has  been  used  for  fifteen  years,  and 
Will  stand  ten  years  yet.  Latterly,  I  have  been  draining  entirely  with  one  and  a  quarter 
and  one  and  a  half  inch  plank.  I  usually  make  my  drains  with  two  sides  and  the  top,  and 
mere  y  put  strips  across  the  bottom  to  keep  the  sides  in  place.  My  drainage  has  produced 
excellent  results;  the  wet  land  which  has  been  drained  is  the  finest  land  on  the  farm, 
in  the  land  with  a  clay  bottom  like  ours,  you  can  grow  one-third  more  when  iL  is  drained 
than  you  can  if  it  is  not  drained.  Cedar  drains,  I  think,  will  last  longer  than  any  other 
wooden  drain.  There  are  considerable  quantities  of  land  in  ray  district  that  ought  to  be 
drained  JNone  of  the  farmers  that  I  am  aware  of  have  avaUed  themselves  of  Government 
aid  for  drainage.     I  don't  think  they  need  it. 

JAMES  DICKSON. 


[Mr.  Dickson.] 
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MR.  BENSON'S  EVIDENOE. 
W.  T.  Benson,  of  Cardinal,  county  of  GrenviUe,  Ont..  was  caDed  and  •xamined.    ' 

A»  Extensive  Stock  Fabm. 

f  VA°  ^^•,^2/"»<'"'^--I  *^5^e  a  s*^,l£  i«^  of  abont  a  thonsand  acres  in  the  township 
of  Edwardsbnrg,  couiity  of  GrenviUe.  and  I  am  engaged  largely  in  the  breedSg  of 

T  wl  '^  'ff\^  ^  ^""I'T  f^°l^  '"T"^  S^^'""'  «^''«P*  *°  recuperate  the  me2ws 
I  have  a  herd  of  thoroughbreds  for  breeding  purposes.  I  used  to  have  a  herd  of  Ayr- 
shires  and  a  herd  of  Shorthonis  and  fatted  cattle  as  weU,  but  now  I  confine  myself  to 
tboroughbred  Shorthorns,  and  I  have  from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fi%  steers 
I  buy  the  steers  for  fattemng.  If  I  have  any  bull  that  does  not  look  very  nice  thouS 
thoroughbred,  I  castrate  itand  kiU  it  as  a'steer.  I  have  not  lately  r2sed  steers  by 
crossing  common  cattle  with  thoroughbred  bulls.  My  father  owked  an  e  tate  Z 
England,  and  ever  since  I  was  a  boy  I  have  been  amongst  animals ;  and  when  I  caiS 
to  this  country  I  fed  cattle  for  a  number  of  years,  and  I  have  been  breeding  Shorthorn 
thoroughbreds  here  for  eleven  years.  My  acquaintance  with  farming  and  stock  raS 
has  been  during  aU  my  life.  I  have  been  twenty-two  years  k^ada  Sd  have  fed 
cattle  for  twenty  years,  and  also  raised  cattle,  bat  I  have  only  berr^iS^  register  d 
Shorthorns  for  eleven  years.    I  came  from  Westmoreland,  England.  "gis^erea 

Slow  Local  Improvement. 

To  Mr.  Malcolm.--The  stock  of  cattle  in  my  neighbourhood  has  been  only  very 
slightly  improved  by  the  use  of  thoroughbred  Shorthorns.  I  have  given  the  fa^erslK 
opportunity  of  putlong  their  cows  to  my  thoroughbred  bulls,  but  I  have  never  gXaid  for 
the  service  of  one  A  few  times,  when  they  obtained  the  use  of  a  bull,  they  sfS  thVcow 
had  not  conceived  Although  I  only  charged  thiae  doUars  for  service  they  woSd  no^ 
pay  It.  I  have  always  had  bulls  for  sale,  and  I  think,  with  th?  exoSn  of  ti 
instances  I  never  sold  any  bulls  in  the  neighbourhood,  although  they  we?e  offered  vJJ^ 
cheap.  Some  of  the  farmers  put  their  cows  to  the  bull,  but  in  every  cale  they  said  E 
never  caught,  although  it  was  a  very  sure  bull  ^  ^ 

Contraband  "  Service." 

I  may  have  improved  the  stock  of  the  neighbourhood  this  way  I  used  to  rm, 
K  T^  ui'  ^  *^'  ^'^fc  ^°**  "^7  neighbours  would  puU  down  the  fences  at  nTgh?  S 
let  these  bulls  m  among  their  cattle,  so  that  in  that  way  their  stock  may  have  been  tm 
proved     In  the  same  way  the  village  .ows  have  been  improved     At  oLt^^eS^^^ 

Sy femai:'  ^r'''"'''  '"*  '  "^'  '"'^  **  °"^  *^"''  ^^  ^^  ^  haVj'o^ly 'about 

Steers  from  the  West. 

w„  yH^Tr.  ^!  ?u  «*<^«^«  ""aised  in  my  neighbourhood  at  all  fit  for  shipment  to  England - 
we  have  to  get  them  entirely  from  the  west.  All  the  steers  which  I  am  fattening  on  m^ 
farm  have  come  from  the  shores  of  Lake  Huron.  The  farmers  in  my  neighboSod  Se 
that  there  18  an  opening  for  the  sale  of  good  cattle,  but  they  won^t  ni^r  the  J^io?  J  ! 
good  bull  I  have  offered  young  bulls  at  tweuty.five  dolfars  whKhev  wS«  W 
dropped  from  cows  with  fourteen  or  fifteen  crosse.  from  imporJd  °tock^  Zstt 
by  a  son  of  the  .ecoud  Duke  of  Fillhurst.  which  ^as  Mr.  CochraneTbuU  and  thev 
would  not  buy  ihem ;  so  that  I  have  sold  very  few  buUs  in  th«  Pro™  i".^.*"?  *  „/ 
lion.  Practicaiiy  tiiere  has  been  no  mc -ease'  in  ray  neighbourho^  durinc'ti'e  k^tlwiL 
or  three  years  m  the  use  of  thoroughbred  bulla  "uruooa  aunng  tne  last  two/ 

[Mr.  Benson.] 
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Thk  Shorthorn  PRKFERRKa 

*j  :,  ^?'  i°iproving  the  common  stock  of  the  country  I  like  the  H^r^rfl,««,n     t  u 

trie*  Herefordfl.     I  think  Shorthorn  beef  is  m  ZS  Viff  -     °^°"lio™8-    I  have  never 

the  Shorthorn  for  farmers'  iSelLv«Lnf/jo?    *  5®®^  *^y?°  ",®^*^  ^*°*'  ^^^  Prefer 

good,  but  the  shippers  will  not  buy  anvLfnTthat  is  small    J  ft  ^^^  ^^  I''^ 
charged  for  shipping  a  small  animal  L  *  lot^f  ^         "i  x?*H'  *^  *^®  ^^'^s  'ate  is 

decreases   the^JSfeStage  coTt  of  shyme^^'siSl'  T  sht  i  A^'  "^''"^^  ^^'''^''' 
Devons  become  extinct  in  this  coiv     I   haJr  lJ  "*  ^-^  '""^  *°  ««^  ^^« 

aeysfor  dairy  purposes.  ^'    *   ^*^^  ^^^  ""^  experience  with  the  Jer- 

MiLKiNG  Qualities. 

I  have  had  a  great  many  cows  passing  throueh  mv  han<lR   nn,i  t  u^„^ 
bred  a  common  cow  to  a  Shorthorn  bull  unless  it  was  anTJtmtnw '  ^f,u\^^\T^ 

Shorthorn,  Mid  with  the  Shorthorn  oroSy^ha™"he  .dltYoo^n^tt/™',^""^  "" 

Eahlt  Maturity. 

A  thoroughbred  will  mature  earher  than  a  croBH  if  if  fo  «r/.ii  #„j    i.  x 
nately,  our  farmers  feed  so  badly  that  thev  stnn?  almilf  +i     Z    .  ^®^-'  ''V*'  ""f°'*°- 

tlie  Shorthorn  is  worth  five  to  sii  A  ^Sh^rf^m  .?*  ^"r  o«»it8  a  pound,  whUe 
ymrs  old,  would  weigh  LmT400  to  1  fl^^^^  thoroughbred  or  grade,  at  three 
Sthe  same  age  and  on  ^e  same^ind  oJ' tw^°'"l^''  ^¥'  *  "°^'"°"  *°i°»»l 
about  1,100  pounT  EsUmat*Sr  th^?  th«  «?'"•' J"^"'?  .°^'  ^"'8^  "»«"  t^an 
sold  at  five  and  TqumS  cent!  1  innS  """^ ''^u^J't  ^•'^^  P'''^^^^  *°a  ^»8 
pounds  and  was  sold^  a"  four  ceL \^i  *^**   the  other  weighed    1.100 

sumsreaUzedofaborthirtvd^Urg  Tn\£r,o-'*^^^^^  T°"i\^^*  difference  in  the 
little  more,  but  it Tu  d  be  very  hTJ;  id  ^he  aZf i  *^'  ^'^5  t''^  '^^'^^  T^^t  eat  a 
in  both  cases,  only  if  you  did  not  feed  fh«m  at  f n  «  ^'^  """"^^  ^'  .T^^  "'""^  the  same 
common  «iimal  iighrdorhttle  ttte^thaS  <J«  rJJS  *"^  ^1*"°?°°  *"  *^«'"'  ^« 
taken  the  trouble  to  tost  the  diffewnce  bet^eo^  thf  twi^^"^^  ^^'  ^"°?'"  .^^«  °°' 
balls,  which  are  utterly  w^Bufot^t^^^hT^l/^^  ^*"  ^^®?  °^®  miserable  scrub 
with  them.  ^  "'  '''°°*  breedmg  purposes,  and  seem  to  be  content 

Cost  o»  Pattkkiko. 

I  oanaot  teU  you  the  cost  of  raising  cattle :  I  can  ««!„  t.ii  *i..  -_.x  .,  ,..,.  . 

'^r.'Zl7  ^  "^"^^  ''''*'^''  l.«0' pounds;  w-oJdcrsl  Sl:  M^TS 
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three  cents  a  pound--^84.60.  I  have  never  been  able  to  make  a  profit  from  feedin* 
VfHh  grain;  I  cannot  compete  with  Mr.  Wiser  in  his  distilleiy  feeding.  I  mitht 
make  a  profit  at  six  cents  a  ponnd,  but  I  cannot  at  uve  cents.  —e— 

Sawdust  fob  BBDDmo. 

I  bed  my  oatUe  on  sawdust,  which  is  an  absorbent,  and  makes  a  vast  pile  of 
manure.  The  e^^dust  I  use  is  not  common  sawdust  from  a  sawmill-  it  ii  saw- 
duBt  and  the  shavings  from  seasoned  lumber.  It  comas  from  a  stave  factory  and  a 
box  factory,  and  the  whole  of  the  lumber  is  kihi-dried,  and  the  sawdust,  therefore, 
absorbs  all  the  moisture  that  comes  from  the  cattle  more  rapidly  than  straw  I  nevm 
USD  pme  or  cedar  sawdust,  because  it  is  difficult  to  rot ;  but  I  confine  myself  to  the  use 
of  basswood  and  elm,  which  decompose  quickly.  Very  few  people  have  equal  facihties 
for  getting  such  a  pile  of  manure  from  such  good  material,  I  carry  the  manure 
to  where  I  keep  it  in  an  enormous  pUe,  and  allow  it  to  remain  till  the  fall  o» 
the  following  spring.  The  difference  between  the  sawdust  I  use  and  pine  sawdust 
IB  that  my  sawdust  rots  in  tho  soU,  whereas  pine  sawdust  simply  mixes  with 
the  soil,  perhaps  loosening  it,  but  not  manuring  it  so  well,  as  it  decays  more  slowly 
There  is  another  great  difference.  All  the  sawdust  from  the  sawmUl  is  wet,  both  froS 
the  logs  being  soaked  in  the  water,  and  from  the  sap;  out  the  sawdust  that  I  use  is 
dry.  on  account  of  its  having  been  seasoned,  and  there  is  nothing  loft  in  it  but  fibre 

??  id!  than  iateJ  ^    ^^  '*  '"  "'"''"^  "'"^  ''"°®'  ^^'"^  decomposes  it  more 

Management  of  Cattle — Fbediko. 

This  year  I  had,  altogether,  two  hundred  animals.    I  used  to  give  som.  of  them 

f^^T;  *^?wi  ^^'"^  T\  ^^J^'\o^^'^^A  then  I  threw  the  rebt  behind  tTem,  and  iS 

L    Ll*^4  the  sawdust     It  first  made  a  more  complete  bed,  and  by  mixing  wi^ 

the  sawdust  made  a  better  manure.    To  the  cattle  wbioh  I  am  not  fJtteniS  I  feed 

Jwir?vf 'vy*°^t^y*^i''..*.'^,*y-K  ^  ^°  "°*  ««*  *»^«  «t"^^  beyond  what  is  done 

Cattle  for  the  Old  Country. 

The  cattle  required  for  the  old  country  market  should  be  four  years  old ;  and  that » 
where  the  interest  of  the  purchaser  and  the  raiser  is  different.  If  you  raise  oatUe  ffom 
calves,  the  sooner  you  can  fatten  them  tho  better;  but  I  would  rather  buvZm  2 
three  years  old  and  sell  them  at  four  years  old  thaL  buy  at  two  and  sell  at^thriTl,; 
cause  they  fatten  better  when  they  are  well  grown,  and  you  get  rnore  meat  from  an 
mZ^u  Pf  ^"^7,  «*ttle  lay  on  fat  quicker  in  the  fourth  year  tha^  in  tKird.  The 
difficulty  ,s  to  get  them  fat  enough  for  the  dealers  in  the  old  country;  a  local  butcheJ 
does  not  cajo  so  much,  and  he  won't  give  so  good  a  price.  If  a  man  raiseJcattle  foJ 
market,  I  think  It  would  pay  him  best  to  sell  them  at  three  yearTSld  WUh  me  . 
httle  provender  is  subs  diary  to  the  attention  I  pay  to  my  cattle;  there  i  noVan  an^Sa* 
that  I  raise  on  my  farm  that  I  do  not  feed  with  grain.  Decidedly  none  but 
fcf^."^  males  should  be  used  for  the  breeding^f  stooresSaUrwhen 
they  can  be  got  so  cheaply  as  they  can  at  present.  ^^ly^vmuj  wnen 

Price  op  Thorouqbbred  Bulls. 
A  thoroughbred  bull  is  ready  for  nee  at  the  age  of  twelve  or  flftean  monfl,.     t 

yur.  Benson,] 
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•re  qnito  B8  good  aa  the  bulla  Mr.  Clay  spoke  of  as  boing  worth  #800.  When  I  sold 
those  fortor  animals,  I  weeded  out  of  my  whole  herd  everything  that  war  at  all  of 
a  common  nature,  and  all  my  animals  are  at  present  from  imported  stock,  either  from 
Ko  ituoky  OP  from  K"Kland  With  regard  (o  small  farmers  gofng  into  the  breeding  of 
oa  tie  for  market,  1  t  hmk  that,  as  they  nearly  all  breed  a  few  now,  it  would  pay  much 
bettor  to  breed  sometlung  that  .8  worth  breeding  and  that  would  sell  at  a  good  price. 
I  dont  think  It  would  pay  ordinary  farmers  to  brood  thoroughbred  stock,  but  I  think 

nnL!i°^  .^'"'Tr^^'l'wr"^®-  ,^  ^*^''  generally  sold  all  my  good  bulls  in  Uie 
Dm  ed  States.  I  have  sold  thorn  as  low  as  $100.  The  buyers  oomo  over  to  me  and 
get  them.  Ihey  do  not  have  to  pay  any  duty  upon  them,  as  they  are  thoroughbred 
stock.    I  raise  gram  to  some  oxtout.  b""*"- 


Grben  FonDKn. 

«.«..,'^!  onetime  I  adopted  the  soiling  system  largely ;  but  at  present  I  have  plenty  of 
pasta  J,  and  I  only  adopt  it  partially.  I  should  be  decidedly  in  favour  of  I  mixed "vs- 
tern.  Ihe  plan  1  follow  is  to  keep  the  animals  on  the  pasture,  and  I  grow  corn  in  tho 
fields  near  the  pasture,  and  we  just  throw  it  over  tho  fence  and  let  them  eat  it  there  • 
but  I  always  feeu  tho  grain  in  the  stablo,  so  Uiat  there  is  no  hauling  of  green  itaff  at 
aU.    As  soon  as  the  pastures  begin  to  fail  I  begin  feeding  corn. 

Air  and  Exercise  Nboebsart. 

-vpfnm"  ^';i/!r7"''w°*'''?«  ^^^"1^  ,*?  *,^*  ^«*^*'^  <»'  "»«  nmmtiB,  I  eonsidar  the  mixed 
^stem  much  the  boat  for  a  herd.  I  think  the  constitution  of  an  animal  is  reduced  K 
keeping  It  in  tho  stable  constantly.  Tho  more  you  can  keep  breeding  SiimJls  in  a  state 
approaching  the  state  of  nature,  the  bettor  it  is  for  them ;  give  theL  pS  of  ai^ 3 

I«?ni/^  ',  '•1/°''"  *'  i""'  "'8^**  '^*<'°'^«  ^^^^'  BtftWe  them.  I  approve  of  thS 
bemg  kept  in  buildings  mado  as  warm  as  is  consistent  with  good  ventilation. 

Stall  Fbed Oil  Cakb. 

I  do  not  give  any  Indian  corn  to  tho  breeding  animals,  I  only  give  oats  and  tran 
I  use  Indian  corn  in  fattening,  if  I  have  notl.ing  bettor.    I  oouldnse  cotton  IX' 

LeS^otaStTr!'/."^^  ^n^/^"*  ^  r^\^.'^  8«*  "^y-  ""^«««  Ibought  to  Z 
h^lT  w  t   .^         ,    hundred  dollars,  and  I  did  not  want  that  much.    It  has  to 

cent  Znnl ^.r^°''^ *°  ^^'^ ^^"i*^^^  «*^*°"-  ^ ^'^'^'  't  '^^'"^  '^ot  °«Bt  more  thai on^ 
?h  k^  iS  1  •  ^^^'T.^  "'  ?*"  \  ^"*  "  ''  «^'y  ^^^  »"  ^^^^^  quantities,  and  I  did  not 
Sn  Jf  r  '^  >^1  "^  °^  ^'"«  ^""^^'■'^^^  ^«"a"  ^"rt»^.  'I  ^om  not  get  a  neighbour  to 
wiS^d  t"?!' it^l"^'°«  \  ^^'  ^r*"**  ^"*""^«  '^'  '^'^''^S  *°  i*»  oUy  nature     imLy 

hm^ht  ,P"?°^  ^^  '  balf  of  flax  seed  to  every  animal,  and  I  bought  it  in  the  ne^h- 
hi  En£,7L"f  '*  w  'T^  "•*^""*  *^°  ««°*«  »  P°«"^-  I*  "  «bo"t  «^e  same  prio^ 
S^Srf  ^A  ^T:  ^""^  ^'^^  ^®  '*  ''*"  «^°'^P°«-'  »'oo»"''«  "^«  fla^  Boo'l  was  grown  i^  the 
SoSs  Sn^i/'  prosont  it  is  three  cents  a  pound,  and  therefore,  I^S^ce 

Feed  It  to  the^Zs       ''  °"'  '°°°^  °'  ^*^  '''^-    ^^'  ^  ''^'"'^'  ^""^  **  ** 

PA8TUB«.—FKRTuazKRB.—-A8HB8.-— Roots. 

hav/!^!i,^.*1^  *°  ^°'"  gfeen  crops  most  of  the  farmers  in  the  neighbourhood 
Sr:lZ;,•.;i'.'l^J^;"..A*^'^V  .'r^_«  -er  ba,k  i  t.^^,  j,,  pasture  .on^ccou^t  d 

i.n«-™lk:,'ru~f -5'v  Wav«.     i  uav«  aovoryei  OBea  aay  Buecnii  foriiiizers,  saoh  m 

Buperphosphates  or  salt,  but  I  think  of  trying  some  BrookviUo  euporphoiSte  Z 
[Mr.  Benioii.] 
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Hoo  how  it  will  act.  I  have  used  large  quantities  of  ashea  and  plaster  every  year  on 
yonng  clover.  I  put  on  about  two  hundred  pounds  to  the  acre.  The  aslica  are  usually 
unleoohod.  I  got  a  good  deal  of  aBhoa  from  the  Bawmill.  They  are  only  from  twelve 
to  sixtoon  ocuta  a  busliol.  I  have  grown  some  mangolds.  I  have  never  boon  very  Buccesa- 
ful  with  turnips,  becauso  wo  aro  bothered  with  the  llios;  but  I  have  grown  good  mangoklH. 
As  I  havo  aovor  made  tho  growing  of  roots  a  specialty  I  could  not  tell  the  effect  of  the 
compost  manure  upon  thorn ;  but  for  top  dressing  meadows  it  is  exceedingly  beneficial, 
and  my  land  is  getting  rich  under  it.  Part  of  this  farm  waa  worn  out  when  I  got  it; 
it  is  really  composed  of  seven  farms  which,  when  I  got  them,  wore  in  various  degrees 
of  condition.  I  havo  six  hundred  and  fifty  acres  in  one  block,  and  tho  rest  is  outlying. 
The  effect  of  my  system  has  been  largely  to  recuperate  these  farms.  One  farm,  when  I 
got  it,  was  full  of  couch  grass,  and  I  ploughed  it  up  and  manured  it  well,  and  grew  buck- 
wheat twice,  and  then  peas,  and  then  Indian  corn.  I  ploughed  them  all  in  except  tho 
Indian  corn,  which  I  took  off  groon.  I  manured  it  well  before  I  planted  it,  and  sowed 
it  l)y  hand  in  tho  furrows  about  two  feet  apart. 


s 
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Couoii  Grass. — Ox-bye  Daisy. 


To  Mr.  Malcolm. — Before  the  corn  came  up  I  harrowed  it  over,  and  as  soon  as  it 
came  up  sufficiontly  high,  I  cultivated  it  between  the  rows.  When  I  plough  up 
tho  couon  grass  I  plough  it  very  shallow,  and  then  run  the  hay  rake  over  it  and  put  it 
in  a  pile.  I  then  plough  it  again  and  run  a  large  toothed  cultivator  through  it.  That 
disoom-ages  it,  and  I  sow  buckwheat  on  it  and  plough  it  down,  and  if  I  have  time  I  give 
it  another  crop  of  buckwheat  or  peas.  When  1  get  it  so  low  that  I  cannot  see  tho  couch 
grass  I  sow  Indian  corn.  In  course  of  time  the  couch  grasa  is  subdued.  It  makes 
pretty  good  fodder  for  cattle.  For  two  or  three  seasons  aftersoeding  down  the  couch  grass 
may  got  in  again.  When  I  put  tho  couch  grass  in  a  pile  I  cover  it  up  and  it  rots,  and 
after wiu-ds  makes  very  fine  soil.  The  ox-eye  daisy,  however,  beats  me  entirely.  It  both 
seeds  and  grows  from  tho  root.  It  is  said  that  after  three  years  it  dies,  bat  somehow 
or  other  the  seed  escapos.  I  am  not  an  authority  with  regard  to  it.  On  my  farm 
thoy  wore  careless  about  tho  seed  they  got,  and  they  found  the  oxeye  daisy  in  some 
timothy,  and  I  have  not  been  able  to  get  it  out.  It  comes  in  chiefly  in  tho  timothy  seed 
which  wo  got  from  the  Unite  '  States.  The  same  plant  is  common  in  England.  The 
root  is  a  knot  of  fibres,  and  tlio  plants  grow  about  eighteen  inches  or  two  feet  high. 
Tho  flower  has  a  bright  yellow  centre,  with  little  spears  coming  out  of  it,  and  is 
about  tho  size  of  a  half  dollar  piece.  It  is  a  marguerite.  I  suffer  to  some  extent  from 
tiio  wild  mustard,  but  wo  get  rid  of  it  by  seeding  down,  and  it  does  not  come  again  until 
tho  laud  is  broken  up.  I  never  have  much  trouble  with  the  thistles.  I  don't  know  th» 
rag  weed ;  with  me  tho  oxoye  daisy,  couch  grass,  and  thistles  are  the  principal  woods. 

Crossing  Breeds. — Ayrshires. — Devons. — Jerseys. 

To  Mr.  Di/mond!. — I  do  not  see  what  object  could  be  gained  by  crossing  an  Ayrshire 
cow  with  a  Shorthorn  bull,  because  you  would  destroy  two  valuable  breeds.  Each  ani- 
mal is  valuiiblo,  becauso  it  is  thoroughbred,  but  if  you  mix  them  tho  progeny  is  not 
marketable  at  all.  I  have  in  some  oasos  got  very  valuable  animals  in  that  way,  bat  I 
think  I  have  got  equally  valuable  animals  by  crossing  with  the  common  natives.  It  ia 
difficult  to  say  what  an  Ayrshire  animal  is,  because  it  has  not  very  long  been  a  pedigreed 
animal.  Ayrshires  wore  bought  in  Scotland  because  thoy  took  prizes  at  Ayrshire 
shows  as  milking  aniumls  ;  but  some  of  our  native  cows  aro  very  good  milkers.  I  have 
never  kept  any  Devons  ;  they  are  too  small  to  suit  the  Enghsh  market.  Even  for  beef  I 
would  prefer  an  animal  wei^'hing  1,800  or  1,400  poimds  to  an  animal  weighing  1,700  or 
1,800;  but  you  havo  to  bi^ed  what  will  sell,  and  there  is  nothing  that  will  meet  the 
demand  nf  shippers  so  well  as  large  animals.  I  have  heard  that  the  Devons  are  very 
giiuil  milkers,  but  1  do  not  know  that  they  are  superior  ir  that  respect  to  the  Shortiioms. 
I  have  never  kept  any  Devons;  I  have  only  admired  them  »vhen  gomg  through  England 

[Mr.  Jiensnv.] 
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Beoing  them  congregated  in  herd& 


iN-BREEDINa TUBERCULOSIS. 

Shorthorns.  ^**  *PP^'°^  '°  **"  *^«*^  "^'^kers  as  weU  as  tho 

Adveutised  Cattle  Feed. 

Dairying.— Butter  Makino, 

miikT:  t  fef^Jtr  t7:it:g:'t^:iri tT  '^^*"°'-  ^  ?*^«  -^^^-^ 

pose,  but  I  found  that  some  of  my  cTpSrs  wZ'  in  fi?  ^i  T-?%  "''T5  ^°''  ^^"'^  P"*^' 
mUk  in  order  to  keep  it.  I  eZTthBmTv^lnT  ?  *.^^  ^*^'*  ''^  P""'"^  ^°«  i"  tl^eir 
to  get  a  creamery  ostabishefS  ^-1  .  *  °^;,'''°  ^^''^'''^'  "°*  *«  »  creamery.  I  tried 
trict  is  maHrhant    The  fLlr  c^^^^^^  =  T f  ^f  *^«,  "^""^^  ^^'^^  ^^  our  dis 

and  when  I  fovfudrt'thatth  ^'Xe  pS^^^^^^  ^^^^-y  once  a  day. 

smce  then  the  cheese  factory  has  closed  nn  We  W«  ^,  ^i  ^^t^frew  my  supply,  and 
factory  there  now  althoimh  if ;«  oT^  -^'j-  .  .®.^*l^  neither  a  butter  nor  a  ohecso 
ever.^I  used  to  let    he"fah^^^^  suokff  ^.^"'"?' .  ^  ^^'^  «''^  ^'^^  «^  Gutter,  how- 

flax  seed  and  oat  meal  t^  t  I  C  Zf  ?i  ^T^  ,'*  ^^'^  °'"'^^'  *"^  ^  '^'^ded  a  Ufctlo 
raised  by  hand  A  cow  does  not  Imt  t  T'  b^^^^,'"''';^  ^"'■^'y  when  the  calves  are 
liave  had  veiy  lifctlt  SJble  il  the  wav  nf  .^  f  •  '''  'T^^-  ''^'"  '^«  «"°^^^«  ^^"^  «alf-  I 
except  tho  bTlIs/whfoh  I  t^to  eeU  V^^^  hn£lJ  "'"'^  "''  "^^  tl^oroughbred  calves 
by  hand.     Wo  soud  it  to  Mnnfrnoi     n  •  *^*Vf  '"'^'^®  ^"  "^y  ^^n  farm  is  made 

sLption  iu  Montreal     m  solU t  in  roH?  T'^  ^'f  ^T''  .  ^'  ''  ''^'"^  ^'^  ^'^^"y  ««"■ 

Time  op  Calving, 

r~  "~~'  "":'  ^  *'°'''"  ^'^^^  ^"°°^  «armg  tne  wmter  on  milk,  flax  seed  and  oatmeal 
[Jfr.  Jie7ison,j 
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and  by  the  time  the  grass  came  round  they  would  be  able  to  go  out  to  pasture  But 
with  the  acoommodat.on  provided  by  farmers  in  general,  the  faU  or  wlnterTould  be  too 
cold  a  time  to  have  the  calves  dropped,  and  they  have  them  dropped  usualhin  the 
sprmg;.  A  common  cow  may  be  put  to  the  buU  at  eighteen  months  dd  It  would  then 
bring  m  its  calf  at  two  years  and  three  months.  The  object  I  would  have  in  brilSna  them 
m  so  early  would  be  to  save  tune  and  give  them  a  habit  of  railking  IfTshSthom 
cow  18  getting  very  fa  ,  we  put  it  to  the  bull  at  a  Uttlo  earlier  age;  &  it  L  weS  aS 
not  tlmving  well  we  let  it  run  a  little  longer.  To  be  succeesfu  in  raising  a  herd  of 
Shorthorns,  you  must  not  be  bomid  by  any  particular  rule,  but  act  aSorS  to  circum 
stances.    I  have  tried  a  good  many  experiments  with  the  ^iew  to  radSngSes  oSp^; 

Treatment  of  Calves. 

When  a  calf  is  dropped  we  let  it  stay  three  or  four  days  with  the  cow  and  milk  -.« 
cow  all  we  can,  m  order  to  keep  its  bag  in  a  good  state.     Thil  prevents  iJflammSn  in 

t!  1*5'    ^'-f"^  ^'  ^f  "°T'^  ""^^'^  ««*«  ^"'«  «  «»^«  condition!!  lepararth^^^^^^ 
the  cow  put  It  into  a  place  by  itself  and  accustom  it  to  be  halter^iKLle  evei  d^v 
I  give  It  as  much  mdk  from  the  cow  as  it  will  take  three  times  a  day     If  it  is  a  S 
strong  calf,  I  begm  quite  early,  perhaps  in  the  second  week,  to  mix  ah  tie  flax   oedSh 

shod  in  It,  and  supphed  with  waterfand  when  the^om^^  calv  s  I  f^  d^Iw  Zh 
mi  k  twice  a  day  and  let  them  have  all  they  want  of  ground  oafs  m  xed  wSh  a  uS^Jt 

Lr e'^rpXprt^w^j^i:  oTst  Lt  u  t^^ 

meal.    Bran  has  a  good  deal  of  phospLato  in  tanS^s  tie  c^STool  c-Sn""* 

Sheep  Faumino. 

American  Market  for  Sheep. 

year  I  have  culled  out  flTthat  were  not Tin^  weT  ^'T?  ^^^^  ^^ 

hundred  and  fifty  sheen  A  fsw  bLS?  i,  ^-^  •  ?  ^fT®  °°^'  **  ^^^st,  three 
had  any  disease  among  "them  except  that  towS  S  ^^^'^'^^^  ''"*  ^  ^^''  °«^«' 
have  been  a  Uttle  dehoate  There  is  a  aoiSIoi  ^t^  '^^'"'^'  ?°^'  °^  *^«  l*"^^" 
have  some  doubt  as  tj  its  hardkes^.  ^  "^  °'  ''""^  °"  *^'  ^°'«^°l<i'  but  I 

The  Oxford  and  Hampshire  Downs-Southdownb 
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np  or  not  I  don't  know.    I  know,  from  what  the  dealers  teU  me,  tliat  on  the  English 

H«  tn*„f°"*w  ^?  Tf*^r  r"'  ^"°«  l^'f'^''  ?""«  *^»"  «°y  «tb«'  «heep!  because 
It  IB  oonsidered  to  be  the  best  mutton ;  but  I  doubt  whether  shippers  would  give  the 

Jnl,  r  u  !?  '"''•^  *i^^^-..,^  ^*^«  "'^^^^  "»«  Cotswold  mutton  a.id  found  it  very 
good,  though  there  18  nothmg  hke  the  Southdown  mutton,  and  the  only  reason  why  I 
shonld  breed  from  Oxfords  would  be  to  get  size.  I  dare  say  a  cross  of  the  LeiceSer 
Till  W« ^^'^^fr  F'r  ^°"^'^  'iP.y^^y  ^^"-     ^  ''-^^^  *»^«««  black.faced  sheep  gener' 

Sheep  Raising  Profitable, 

afnff  !„^^  w^  '^!®P  """f'"^  '5  f.  P'^ofitaWe  branch  of  industry.  But  for  the  sheep  much 
stuff  might  go  to  waste,  and  they  are  very  useful  in  the  wilder  parts  of  the  land  in  ore- 

rnZr.^„n^"°"'  ^'T^^  ^""'^  «?^^°«  '^P-,  ^^^y  °i^''l«  »*  g'a«s««  that  "ows  won't 
«nHr«l  ^  f  ''"'*"'  ;'  ^''  ^"'y  P"  *°  ^«^^'  *«  y^'^  °a°  f««d  them  almost 
entirely  on  straw  an  ha-  You  can  keep  a  hundred  or  two  sheep,  and  not  feel 
It.  They  eat  up  the  ,«r«\,  and  if  you  feed  them  on  turnips,  as  the  Enghsh  farmers 
tl-\'f  \^"^>^  ^^^  \  l'?P''°'''  *^®  ^*°'^'  ^"t  the  natiire  of  the  chmate  here  is 
C-  i/l'f^?^  TP'i°  them  as  they  do  in  the  old  country.  I  would  sell  them  as 
l^bs  If  I  could  get  good  prices  for  them,  but  the  wether  can  be  kept  till  the  following 

Management  of  the  Flock. 

I  would  not  keep  more  than  fifty  ewes  in  a  flock  with  one  ram.  If  the  ram 
was  young,  I  woidd  not  go  above  twenty-five.  I  always  keep  the  sheep  and  the  rams 
separate,  and  I  have  them  in  five  flocks,  as  the  fari  is  large.    I  think,  by  keeP^K 

ttiem  from  disease     The  annual  morease  in  each  flock  of  ewes  is  about  one  to  each  ewe 
I  keep  account  of  anythmg  I  feed;  but  sheep  eat  so  much  refuse  that  it  would  be 
difficult  to  keep  an  account  of  them.    I  am  obliged  to  look  at  aggregate  results 
I  have  experimented  m  fattening  sheep,  and  I  have  found  that  you  wodd  scarceW 
get  a  profit  on  the  meal  they  would   consume-but   then  comes  up  the  old  qSes^ 

W^.r  fSf  "^ft:  ^  V  '^""P  *^.**  ^^"  ^"^'^^^  '°^  "^"^'^^^  y°"  have  to  feed  much 
nnnffnniw  °*^f «'/ y^"  ^'^  to  Sell  them.  You  have  to  take  into  account  the 
contmual  accrual  of  values;  a  series  of  operations  may  take  place,  all  tendW 
to  the  accrual  of  value,   but  neither  of  which,  taken  in  itself,  shows  a  profit     S 

t  tl  f^SSr  r"i'\°'^  r  ^  '^'  ^"^'^  °^  *^^^"g  «tock.    Most  of  the  farm3 

LTan^^f  *r^°°t  \*^'   been  mortgaged,  but  I  think  they  are  dropping  into 

the  hands  of  those  who  have  saved  enough  money  to  purchase  them.      The  farmers 

SSnlfLr^H-M^""""^  '"^  ?•'  T^  of  enterprise,  but  I  think  theie  is  on  th" 
whole  a  percephble  improvement  m  the  methods  of  farming,  as  compared  with  twenty 
Sn  fo^fr*  t^"m  *^''f, "  °°  l«>Provement  in  the  stock,  except  in  the  village  cows  wS 
Sis.!;  f?  *^'  '''"*^''  ^^""'^  ^'°*^  ^''P«  °^y  °"«  «°^'  ^e  wants  it  good,  and  in 
-lr^??a?''-."®  T*"!  ^^jy  good,  <5o^«'  «o^e  of  which  are  claimed  to  be  Shorthorns 
— «r.d  I  can  qmte  understand  how  they  came  to  be  Shorthorns. 

Winter  Treatment  of  Sheep. 

««  .LT/f L!" -1?^  ™I  '^^^^  ^  ^^'''  ^y  y*^d«  *"  ^ery  comfortable,  and  there 
are  Bheds  aooessible  to  them  where  hey  can  run  in  and  out  at  liberty,  and  I  think  they 
keep  better  in  that  way  than  any  other.  So  long  as  they  are  protected  from  ttie  wSS 
SS.PS  wW  S;'^r  ^^^^r  ^^  °P?  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^P-    ^^ey  have  h,mZ,  ^t 

tunes   Wnen    the    tllArmnmofov   io   an    1,^™    ^r.    t. i. *i_   X-    ii  •   i      «  ,  oyim' 

MTo;  but  that  18  generaUy  upon  bright  days  when  the  sun  ia  shiing  waST.  andthJ. 
[Mr.  Benson.^ 
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sheep  like  to  be  in  the  open  air.  I  feed  tUem  hay  in  racks,  into  which  they  can  put  their 
heads.  If  "we  arc  feeding  them  on  straw,  wo  throw  it  to  them  in  the  yard,  and  what 
they  waste  is  used  for  bedding.  I  have  never  had  more  than  fifty  or  sixty  in  one 
yard ;  my  buildings  are  numerous,  owing  to  there  having  been  a  number  of  farms 
on  my  place.  The  open  sheds  for  the  sheep  are  built  beside  the  bams.  The  thorough- 
bred lambs  are  never  put  to  the  rams  before  they  are  one  year  old.  The  finest  of 
the  early  common  lambs  may  go  to  the  buck  in  the  fall ;  this  seems  to  save  a  year,  and 
I  do  not  think  they  are  very  much  the  worse  for  it.  I  usually  pick  out  the  worst  of 
the  ewe  lambs  and  sell  them ;  I  only  keep  the  best  for  brecdmg  purposes.  I  would 
rather  not  use  ram  lambs  for  breeding.  I  breed  the  second  year.  I  have  no  par- 
ticular time  for  selling  my  lambs ;  I  always  sell  them  whenever  I  can  get  a  good  price 
for  them.  I  have  done  something  in  Berkshire  pigb,  but  at  present  I  have  only  a  few 
common  ones.  At  one  time  I  had  quite  a  number  of  Berkshire  pigs,  but  it  was  ft 
great  deal  of  trouble  to  attend  to  them,  and  I  gave  them  up. 

To  Mr.  Malcolm. — I  have  not  had  much  experience  in  draining  lands.  My  farm  b 
pretty  well  drained  naturally.  Still,  I  have  put  a  few  tiles  here  and  there  in  the  lowest 
places. 

W.  T.  BENSON 


MR.  MATHESON'S  EVIDENCE 
0.  A.  Matheson,  of  Perth,  County  of  Lanark,  was  called  and  examined 

Breeoinq — Feeding — Grazing. 

To  Mr.  Byrne. — I  am  President  of  the  South  Lanark  Agricultural  Society.  I  am  » 
pretty  large  breeder  of  stock.  I  generally  keep  from  sixty  to  seventy  head  of  caUle.  I 
turn  out  about  fifteen  every  year.  Last  year  I  was  reducing  my  stock,  and  sold  twenty- 
seven.  My  farm  consists  of  175  acres  of  land  near  the  town  of  Perth,  ninety  of  which  is  in 
bush  and  permanent  pasture.  I  also  own  about  500  acres,  which  is  at  a  distance, 
and  simply  used  for  grazing  young  cattle  in  summer.  I  raise  all  my  own  cattle.  This 
year  I  raised  sixteen  calves,  nearly  all  grades.  I  have  only  three  full  blooded  stock.  It  is 
five  years  since  I  commenced  to  keep  cattle  for  breeding.  I  bought  a  number  of  good 
cows  and  an  Ayrshire  bull,  and  raised  calves  from  them  ;  but  at  the  end  of  two  years  I 
sold  the  Ayrshire  bull,  and  got  a  L»urham  bull.  I  still  continue  to  use  a  Durham  bulL 
When  I  commenced  raising  cattle,  I  did  some  stall  feeding.  At  firat  I  bought  a  number 
of  steers,  two  and  three  years  old,  and  in  the  second  year  I  again  fed  some  more.  But  I 
found  that  the  profit  depended  upon  the  kind  of  animal  fed,  and  as  I  could  not  buy  the 
right  kind  of  cattle,  I  commenced  to  raise  them  myself.  My  object  was  to  get  an  animal 
that  would  be  a  good  stall  feeder,  and  a  good  animal  for  dairy  purposes. 

System  of  Feeding. 

I  feed  straw  nearly  altogether.  I  cut  it  in  a  straw  cutter.  I  generally  start  in  the 
fall  of  the  year  with  the  fall  wheat  straw.  It  is  all  cut  up  in  a  loft  over  the  cattle  sheds^ 
and  every  day  as  required  it  is  dropped  into  a  couple  of  boxes  through  holes  in  the  floor ; 
it  is  then  wetted,  and  allowed  to  stand  for  about  twelve  hours.  If  necessary  I  add  a  little 
grain  to  it.  By  this  means  I  feed  all  my  straw ;  I  suppose  I  don't  waste  five  hundredweight 
during  the  season. 

Sawdust  fob  Bedding — Calves. 

My  cattle  and  horses  are  all  bedded  with  sawdust.  In  the  early  part  of  the  winter 
I  generally  keep  two  calves  in  one  pen,  and  after  they  get  a  little  bigger,  I  tie  them  up. 
I  feed  all  my  cattle  alike,  except  the  calves,  to  which  I  give  a  little  more  grain  and  a  little 
more  roots. 

\^Mr.  Mathenon.^ 
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Winter  Peedwo. 

The  rule  I  follot  ir.  to  rive  them  th«Tr  f»l  ?^«*;,  *^>««  *  day  between  twenty-one  head, 
times  a  day  iJw^^^I^A^^^  !%^  ]^  the  early  part  of  the  winter  about  five 
little  bettef  as  the3ter/oe7or  ifth^l  ""  '  •'  ^'f  ^^'^  "^  *^«  "^'^^'•'  '^'^^  ^'^^^  ^^  » 
perhaps  a  little  K^g^J^'Zor  "ell'  '*""  "  "°'  «°^'  «"°"^^'  ^  ^^^  «-«  ^^^^  or 

order?ot';p':;^fro^L^^^^^^  they  cone  in.  in 

the  milk,  bu'tit'incf  eases  the  qu:;Sty.Urep\';;\£^^^^^^     "^'"'^^^  *^«  ^-"^^  °^ 

The  Ayrshires  Kejected. 

«naU  and  I  .hough.  K  m°Jk  ^L  d  fioien.  I  Uo^^h.^LrTt/J:!""''  '"'"  ™"^ 
were  better  for  daii-vDurooses  than  tb«  A^,.^,;-^  J  ,S  ^^me  ot  my  good  common  cows 
be  good  for  dair^  p^rnoTes  and  tha?!.;^,L  I'  ^"'  ^  "^^^^f^  *°  S"*  ^'^  ^^'"'^l  that  would 
to  lestroy  the  Slk  p?operti:s  of  Jh  Z  ^The  IhttlT '  '"  Y' !'  ^T'''''^  occurred 
and  I  am  only  son^^thft  I  didtotLTn  in'tt:  Spt  Sttl^oSo^  ^^^  ^'"' 

tiJCK  IN  THE  District  Deteriorating. 

raised  all  their  own  calves-  but  in  the  \Ztl\lh^LT  ,         making— and  the  farmers 

have  been  opened,  and  the  farmers  ienlS^^^^^ 

the  stock  is  kteri^orating.     ThX  a?e  mrreLnoJ^^^^  The  consequence  is  that 

some  years  ago,  but  they%re  not  bSLrn^XTlvti  '^'Z'^'^^  '^^''  there  were 
the  country  if  the  farme'rs  would  usf  good  thoro^X^  JinTTnstead  o'f  T'  ""T^'  '" 
Four  years  ago  there  were  onlv  fnnr  Z.^^  uZauu-  \.     \^^^^^^  °^  the  native  ones, 

but  th'ey  hav!  all  b^er/eplat'd  ShXEs  '^^  ^'^^  were  all  Ayrshires, 

Pure-bred  Bulls. 
Kidin^^fL^r;;:i-;Sr4S^^^^^  of  m  the  south 

i^rSir^^T^rd^--^^^^^^^ 

but  1  think  it  is  as  well  alpterfor  .?Lk  TILJS  for  H  "^  "'''^f '  ^"  "^^  ''''^''^  > 
dairying  are  also  be-innin?  to  kJ,  nJlJ  T^  if  •  ,^^i^ying-  The  people  who  are 
attempt  to  get  all  thr3thpv2^n"ru^^^^^^^  ^*^ '? '*'"  too  much  the  case  that  they 
yet  been  availed  of  much  The^Towks'ht  of  D  """'\^^1  '^'  f  "^^  ^^  ^""  ^^  -* 
which  is  very  largeiravail.i  of     F^  tL     ^^'"r?^^  ,Ag"'='^ltural  Society  owns  a  bull, 

have  the  privikgfof^ JSg  ,Ls  bulf  a  cou^^  5'   "^  ^^  ^  ^"'''  *^«  "^^"^^ers 

not  available  fof  the  w3t:i?slVbecausetrnr^^^^^^^^  l^f"     '^';'""  ^^ 

s/hti^lTvftriS^^^ 

the  cheese  factories  are^uTptd^^  e'J^  gTdM^^^nttte  ^Sc^!" '  ^^^^  ^^^^^ 


Raising  Cattle  for  Dairy  and  Market. 


To  Mr    Wilson.- At  present  I  do  not  buv  anv  «to-k 


,   .      .      —      ■■ ■'•      ■<■■•■«'  ^icocui/  i  uo   ; 

aairying  and  the  beef  business  together. 
^^Mr  Matheson.] 


purpose  w>  eoiitiiiue   the 


'        f    *-•     *   ^'mi^/ao  tA/  uoiiwnue   tne 

I  intend  to  cross  the  native  heifers,  as  I  brinp 


AYRSHIKE  BULL, 
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SHORTHORN  HEu  ^R. 
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them  up,  with  a  Shorthorn  bull,  to  give  them  size  and  make  them  better  for  beef  purposes. 
My  heifera  are  not  thoroughbred,  but  the  bulls  bred  from  are. 

A  Ckeamery  Company. 

To  Mr.  Byrne. — I  was  connected  with  a  creamery  company  last  year  as  its  secretary. 
The  creamery  was  originally  a  cheese  factory  about  four  miles  from  Perth.  The  gentleman 
who  owned  the  cheese  factory  manufactured  the  milk  into  butter  for  the  patrons.  W^j 
■delivered  the  milk  at  the  factory,  paid  him  so  much  a  pound  for  manufacturing  it  into 
butter,  and  he  delivered  it  to  us  in  packages  ready  for  shipment.  The  article  be  tuned 
out  was  very  good,  although  it  was  not  so  good  at  first  as  afterwards.  Our  original 
agreement  was  to  pay  him  four  cents  a  pound  for  the  butter  he  manufactured,  we  deliver- 
ing the  milk  at  the  factory  and  taking  the  butter  and  skim  milk  away.  The  affair  wag 
managed  by  a  committee  composed  of  one  of  the  patrons,  the  man  who  worked  the  factory 
and  myself. 

Depression  in  the  Butter  Trade — Prices. 

Last  year  in  tLb  early  part  of  the  season,  the  butter  trade  was  very  dull  We 
started  the  factory  on  the  15th  of  May  and  closed  on  the  11th  of  October.  We 
were  offered  seventeen  cents  a  pound  at  the  factory  for  the  first  butter  we  turned  out , 
but  we  thought  we  ought  to  be  able  to  do  better,  a  id  we  sent  it  to  Montreal,  where  the 
best  offer  we  could  get  for  it  was  fifteen  cents.  Ji  then  butter  was  falling  ;  the  morn- 
ing we  were  offered  seventeen  cents  for  it  at  the  factory  it  was  quoted  at  eighteen  cento  In 
Montreal.  We  sent  it  down  to  Mr.  Ayer  in  Montreal,  who  handles  most  of  the  creamery 
butter,  and  he  told  us  it  could  not  be  beaten.  We  concluded  to  ship  it  to  the  old  coun- 
try, where  we  only  realized  about  fourteen  cents  for  it.  The  next  lot  we  shipped  to 
another  house  in  the  old  country,  and  it  did  not  bring  quite  so  much.  The  third  lot  we 
sold  to  Mr.  Ayer,  who  gave  us  fifteen  cents  for  it,  delivered  at  the  Kideau.  When  we 
were  getting  fifteen  cents,  good  farmers'  dairy  butter  was  selling  at  ten  cents.  We  sold 
all  our  butter  to  Mr.  Ayer  just  as  it  was  ready  until  July  ;  but  when  we  came  to  Aug-'st 
ve  made  up  our  minds  to  run  a  little  risk,  and  hold  it  a  little  longer.  After  some  nego- 
tiation, we  sold,  in  the  beginning  of  September,  what  we  had  in  August  at  nineteen  cents, 
and  what  we  made  in  September,  and  during  the  rest  of  the  season,  we  sold  ahead  for  twenty 
cents.  If  we  had  held  it  a  little  longer  I  suppose  /e  could  have  got  twenty-eight  cents 
for  the  same  butter.  The  other  day  we  had  an  inquiry  from  the  firm  we  shipped  to  a 
year  ago,  and  the  quotation  they  gave  would  have  netted  us  twenty-two  cents  a  pound 
here.     In  my  opinion,  beyond  doubt,  there  is  nothing  like  tha  creamery  system 

Factory  Statistics 

To  Mr.  Dymond. — We  never  kept  any  account  of  the  number  of  cows  whose  milk 
wei^t  to  the  factory.  From  the  15th  of  May  to  the  11th  of  October,  while  the  factory 
was  open,  514,830  pounds  of  milk  was  sent  to  the  factory  which  produced  18,197  pound's 
of  butter,  and  netted  $2,247.23.  We  estimated  that  it  took  28^  pounds  of  milk  to  make 
one  pound  of  b  '.tter.  We  netted  a  fraction  over  12^  cents  per  pound.  In  the  early  ^  jrt 
c  the  season  we  were  supposed  to  be  doing  very  well  CMscording  to  the  prospects,  and  we 
got  milk  from  the  patrons ;  but  late  i-i  the  season,  in  the  month  of  October,  when  some 
got  dissatisfied,  and  butter  went  up,  I  don't  think  we  got  the  full  share  of  milk  ;  so  that  I 
think  twenty-five  pounds  of  milk  to  the  pound  of  batter  would  be  a  fair  average  for  the 
whole  season,  if  the  factory  was  proporly  managed. 

Decided  Advantage  of  Creahert  Butter 

Taking  the  whole  year  together,  the  cre-amery  butter  h*d  a  decided  advantage  as 
regarded  the  price  ;  in  quality,  the  creamery  butter  is  of  a  uniform  quality  ail  through. 
It  was  made  pretty  fresh  for  the  English  market.     Mr.  Steadman  took  three  packages  to 

^Mr.  Matheton."] 
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the  Dominion  Exhibition,  at  Ottawa,  last  year.  He  got  the  second  prize  for  orM,mery 
butter ;  but  he  sold  it  to  a  private  person  in  Ottawa  for  twenty-five  cents  a  pound,  whf; 
preferred  it  to  any  other  exhibited.  I  heard  the  statement  of  Mr.  Gibson  read  ;  I  agree 
that  the  majority  of  the  butter  shipped  from  Canada  to  England  is  very  poor  ;  but  I  think 
it  is  gradually  improving.  The  buyers  of  butter  are  discriminating  more  closely  as  to 
quality  than  they  did  a  few  years  ago,  and  there  is  more  encouragement  for  people  to 
iurn  out  a  good  article.  At  our  creamery  we  had  all  the  milk  sent,  and  not  the  cream 
merely.  The  creamery  is  not  continued  this  year  because  it  was  in  an  inconvenient  place  ; 
the  drawing  cost  too  much,  and  the  quantity  of  milk  delivered  was  too  limited.  The 
bulk  of  the  milk  came  from  a  distance  of  four  miles.  I  have  no  doubt  that  if  a  creamery 
were  started  at  Perth,  with  a  short  draw  of  about  three  miles,  they  would  get  the  milk  of  a 
thousand  cows ;  it  woul*'  take  the  milk  away  from  the  cheese  factory,  because  when  a  farmer 
takes  his  milk  to  the  creamery,  he  can  get  the  skim  milk  back  again  to  feed  to  bis  calves^ 
and  pigs.  I  think  butter  at  twenty-two  cents  a  pound  would  pay  the  farmer  better  than 
cheese  In  my  first  year  I  sold  my  mUk  and  raised  my  calves  on  pea  meal ;  the  second 
year  I  made  my  own  butter  ;  the  third  year  I  sold  my  milk  again  ;  and  the  fourth  year 
I  went  into  the  creamery  business. 

Factory  Butter-making  Eoonomioal. 

For  the  ordinary  farmer,  I  think  the  creamery  would  be  better  than  dairying  at 
home  in  the  long  run.  I  think  three  cents  a  pound  would  be  a  fair  charge  for  making 
the  butter,  and,  in  any  market,  factory-made  butter  will  bring  three  cents  a  pound  more 
than  the  best  private-made  butter.  I  think  it  will  cost  any  farmer  who  makes  butter  at 
home,  at  least,  one  cent  and  a  half  per  pound  for  packages,  cloth  and  salt,  and  that,  1 
think,  would  pay  for  drawing  and  delivering  the  milk  at  the  factory. 

Proportion  op  Milk  to  Butter. 

There  were  a  number  of  farmers  who  did  not  send  their  milk  during  the  month  of 
October,  and  in  making  up  our  accounts,  we  made  them  up  to  the  Ist  of  October,  and 
also  for 'the  month  of  October  by  itself;  and  we  estimated  that  it  took  28|  pounds  of 
milk  from  the  15th  of  May,  when  the  factory  was  started,  to  the  end  of  September,  to 
make  one  pound  of  butter.  That  netted  us  12jt  cents,  or  equal  to  4 J  cents  for  ten  pouncis 
of  milk  In  October  twenty-two  pounds  of  milk  made  one  pound  of  butter,  that  netted 
us  sixteen  cents,  or  equal  to  7{  cents  jor  ten  pounds  of  milk.  At  the  leginning  of  the 
year  the  man  who  made  the  butter  did  not  take  all  the  butter  out  of  the  milk  that  ne 
should  have  takon,  and  he  returned  us  what  was  equal  to  $129,  or  about  three  quarters  of 
a  cent  on  the  pound  of  butter,  so  thrt  three  and  one  quarter  cents  was  what  we  really 
paid  him  for  the  making.  ,•      i 

To  Mr.  McMillan.— I  think  the  raising  of  cattle  for  beef  purposes  could  be  combined 
with  producing  milk  to  send  to  the  factory  for  butter  purposes.  I  think  there  will  be  a 
market  for  all  the  creamery  butter  we  can  send  to  England  for  some  time  to  come 

Soil  of  Farm — Crops. 

To  Mr  Dryden—Tlw  soil  on  my  farm  is  heavy  clay,  sandy,  and  also  some  muck.  I 
have  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  acres  in  one  place,  and  fifty  acres  about  a  mile  and  a 
half  away  There  are  no  buildings  on  the  fifty  acres  except  a  barn.  The  only  gram  1 
grow  is  fail  wheat,  except  occasionally  a  field  of  coarse  grain,  such  as  peas  and  oats.  I 
do  not  grow  barley.  All  the  farmers  in  that  section  grow  spring  wheat  but  I  do  not^ 
The  varieties  of  fall  wheat  grown  are  Clawson,  -cott,  Diehl  and  S,1ver  Chaff.  I  think 
the  Clawson  and  the  Scott  are  th.3  best ;  they  are  hardier,  and  stand  the  winter  better 
than  the  others.  The  Silver  Chaii  is  almost  as  hardy  as  the  Clawson,  and  I  don  t  know 
but  it  is  a  better  wheat. 

[Mr,  Matheaon.] 
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SuMMEB  i'i'n.ow— Manure— Salt. 

have  had  no  personal  experience  with  it.     The  onrmarn™  T  hiT     5°  'j™  '"'^  " '  ' 
ure.     There  is  a  little  ,1  being  „«d  this  ArTl'-«  °^e'dX  Sysel^'XcwTwo 
rs  who  have  broucht  in  a  oav  Uo^a  K<.fwo„J  *u_„  .,.•  .    '  mysei..     i  Jcnow  two 


One  of  them  tried  it 


farmers  who  have  b^nlht  l^r^XdhetC^^  thrThiriprT 
last  year,  and  was  satisfied  with  it.  ^     ^' 

Pka  Ckop— The  Bug— Spring  Wheat. 
acomplete  failure,  and  I  believe  there  is  aT„'r,«Jl-     ^"'"l?"-*espmg wheat  wa. 

Improtident  Farminq. 
My  farm  is  rather  better  than  the  average.     A  creat  mnnv  nt  fl,«  * 

prove,  and  there  is  a  disposition  to  take  more  care  of  stock.  ^  beginning  to  im 

Management  op  Manure. 

most^?  £  l^aTmTL^Tn  trLl'^^rrrav^^ 

shod,  and  the  pit  for  the  reception  of  th  .  manure  TunrlprTfT,  .!^^  ^"^  ?""  '"'"^^■ 
to,..tl.er,  with  a  gutter  behinS  them  wli  ch  ^a  hei^'  Ist  o  th^LTd  wh" T •  '^f  ^''^ 
manure,  and  it  is  carried  into  the  pit.  I  put  up  a^h^d  90  flet  Inn^  h  '  .^  f  V'  ^"  ^^'"^ 
Ml  that  I  have  two  rows  of  cattle  which  fa^c  utwards  Infron  of  H^  f'  T'^-',''"^ 
tlie  shed  there  is  a  water-tight  trough  and  «  ' assTe  and  th'v  «^^^  '  ""^  ?  '''^'  °^ 
on  the  platform,  whioii  is  about  five  feet  six  inS  ;Se  Thy*:;e  aTufed  wftr^h'^''"' 
and  behmd  each  row  of  cattle  there  is  a  "utter  Rhn„f  tZ^r.*  •  i  ^  ^  ^^*^  chains, 
deep,  and  between  the  two  rows  Seattle"  theret  a  n!r^''''^''* '^''^' ^^^  "'^ht  inches 
manure  is  wheeled  out.  At  the  <?do  of  thirhn  M  M  °"  ^''^I',  ^'^*  '^^'*"'  "'^  ^1"^^  ^he 
its  length,  is  fourteen  feeftid:  and  L  sunk'w  tft  n'tr.^o^nr-rt ''  "'^f  """"f  ^'"^' 
far  as  we  can  make  it.     Three  sides  of  this  rZ  nT\.n.    ,  /!•  T.I'     ^^  }^  water-tight,  so 

have  had'^SOO-buahelror^et.  tfZ  a"!      "''"•  """"S"'*'  "''"°'"'  •"■1  ™S«r  beets ;  1 

NcTioua  Weeds. 
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remedy  for  it  is  summer  fallow,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  mustard.  I  generally 
have  a  summer  fallow,  and  plough  under  the  weeds  as  soon  as  the  spring  work  is  over,  and 
after  two  or  three  ploughings,  I  cover  the  surface  with  manure. 


Ateraqe  Yield  op  Wheat. 


^'^-,  Byrne. — The  average  growth  of  spring  wheat  in  the  County  of  Lanark  to- 
lore  than  twelve  bushels  to  the  acre  ;  when  I  cultivated  it,  that  is  what  I  got, 


To 

day  is  no 

and  I  thought  it  time  to  stop  ;  last  year  I  don't  think  it  averaged  five  bushels  to  the  acre! 
I  think  that  part  of  the  country  is  well  adapted  for  dairying  and  stock  raising ;  all  that 
is  wanted  is  a  little  more  energy  among  the  farm^^rs. 

The  Dairying  Industry. 

Dairying  has  been  the  principal  industry  there  for  a  number  of  years  past.  Within 
an  area  of  eight  or  ten  miles  of  the  Town  of  Perth,  there  are  nine  or  ten  cheese  factories. 
The  farmers  might  support  more  if  they  tried  ;  they  could  also  increase  the  quantity  sent 
to  each  factory.  I  think  there  is  an  increased  disposition  among  the  farmers  of  that  sec- 
tion to  house  their  stock  comfortably. 

Salt — Improvement  of  Stock. 

To  Mr.  McMillan. — The  salt  we  used  in  our  creamery  was  English  salt,  "  Higj2;ins* 
Eureka."  I  am  not  acquainted  very  much  with  the  sheep  farming  in  my  section.  There 
has  not  been  much  improved  stock  brought  in  recently,  except  oy  the  Drummond  Agri- 
cultural Society. 

The  Drummond  Asa"OiATioN.( 

To  Mr.  Dymond, — The  Drummond  Society  has  from  fifty  to  sixty  members,  three- 
fourths  of  when  are  farmers.  They  have,  perhaps,  400  cows  altogether  among  them. 
Each  member  is  allowed  to  have  only  one  or  two  cows  served  by  the  bulL 

Farm  Accounts — BEE-F.EEPiNa — Farm  Labour. 

Our  farmers  do  not,  as  a  general  rule,  keep  accounts,  nor  do  they  take  stock,  unless 
to  a  very  limitol  extent.  There  is  nothing  being  done  in  my  section  in  the  way  of  tree- 
planting  with  the  view  of  replacing  the  forests.  Bee-keeping  ia  not  followed  to  any  great 
extent ;  there  may  be  two  or  three  farms  with  a  number  of  hives,  but  there  are  none 
devoted  exclusively  to  bee  farming.  I  believe  farmers  could  hire  more  hands  than  they 
do,  with  advantage.  I  myself  keep  two  men  all  the  year  round,  and  I  hire  an  additional 
man  for  the  haying  season.     There  is  plenty  of  labour  in  the  district,  if  it  is  required. 

Turnip  Growing. 

To  Mr.  Dryden. — I  sow  my  turnips  on  level  ground  about  fifteen  inches  apart.  I 
prepare  the  ground  for  turnips  just  the  same  as  for  the  green  crop,  and  use  a  machine 
sower.  When  my  root  crop  comes  up,  I  thin  the  weeds  out  with  a  hoe  in  the  ordinary 
way.     I  do  a  littlo  soiling ;  I  always  grow  corn  for  that  purpose. 

Aid  TO  Societies. 

1  think  that  no  Agricultural  Society  receiving  Government  money  should  be  allowed 
to  oflFer  prizes  for  bulls,  unless  pure  bred.  If  the  amounts  received  by  the  P^Iectoral  Dis- 
trict Agricultural  Societies  from  Government  could  be  increased  say  fifty  per  cent.,  I 
think  a  very  large  amount  of  good  miglit  be  accomplished,  as  the  grants  at  present  re- 
ceived barely  enable  these  societies  to  exist,  and  in  many  sections,  they  are  the  chief,  and 
in  Home  sections  the  only,  means  of  educating  the  groat  mass  of  the  farmera  in  improved 
faniiiiig,  arid  tiiC  boiiciiLs  to  be  doflvcd  frOiii  ruioliig  good  stock,  grain,  etc. 


0.  A.  MATIIESGN. 


\Mr.  M(ithfion.\ 
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Sittings  to  take  oral  evidence  held  at  Chatham,  Thursday,  July  22nd,  1880  — Pret- 
erit— Messrs.  Saunders  (Chairman),  and  Dymond 

MR.  STEPHEN  WHITE'S  EVIDENCR 

Stephen  White,  of  Charing  Cross  (Reeve  of  Raleigh),  was  called  and  examined 

FuLTZ  OR  Blue  Stem  Wheat. 

To  the  Chairman.— I  grew  the  Scott  wheat  for  a  number  of  years,  and  lately  the 
Clawson  but  we  are  now  introducing  the  Fultz  or  Blue  Stem,  which  seems  to  be  better 
than  either.  It  is  four  or  five  days  earlier  than  the  other  varieties  ;  it  is  free  from  rust- 
it  stands  the  winter  equally  as  well  as  the  others,  and  is  as  prolific.  These  are  the  most 
of  the  varieties  of  fall  wheat  which  are  grown  here. 

Spring  Wheat  a  Failure, 

Of  spring  wheat  the  Fyfe  has  almost  gone  out^of  existence ;  in  fact  spring  wheat  is 
very  little  grown,  as  it  has  proved  a  failure  altogether.  It  grows  well  and  looks  well  until 
about  two  weeks  or  ten  days  before  harvest,  and  then  it  seems  to  shrink  up  from  the  hot 
rays  of  the  sun,  and  in  some  cases  the  blade  would  turn  yellow.  I  believe  it  is  now  actino- 
in  the  same  way  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Guelph.  I  don't  think  its  faUure  is  caused  by 
rust.     The  hot  sun  seems  to  ripen  it  too  quickly 

Fall  Wheat  Cultivation— Salt— The  Wire  Worm. 

We  have  had  no  failure  of  the  fall  wheat  crop  for  several  years.  We  have  not  used 
salt  extensively,  though  it  has  been  tried  on  a  small  scale.  One  field  near  me  was  tried 
last  fall,  in  a  locality  where  the  wire  worm  was  particularly  bad.  The  land  had  been 
under  clover  for  some  years.  This  field  will  average  about  forty  bushels  to  the  acre  The 
salt  has  also  the  efiect  of  making  it  ripen  a  few  days  sooner,  and  of  keeping  it  free  from 
ru3t.     I  think  it  is  desirable  that  salt  should  be  used  more  largely  than  it  is  at  present. 

Good  Crops — Weevil — Rust. 

Our  fall  wheat  crop  was  never  better  in  this  country  than  it  has  been  for  the  last 
three  years,  A  number  of  years  ago  we  had  the  weevil,  which  damaged  our  wheat  seri- 
ously, and  after  that  the  rust,  but  for  the  last  three  or  four  seasons  we  have  had  none  of 
these  troubles,  and  the  sample  has  been  very  good. 

Increased  Area  op  Wheat. 

The  breadth  of  fall  wheat  sown  has  increased  very  much.  I  think  the  only  effect  of 
the  removal  of  the  forest  was  in  taking  away  the  shelter  which  kept  the  snow  on  the 
whe.  t,  and  prevented  the  blasts  from  driving  over  the  fields  in  full  force.  If  the  wheat 
here  gets  through  the  winter  we  have  no  trouble  with  it.  Some  of  the  most  beautiful 
(lelds  of  wheat  I  over  saw  wore  sheltered  by  dense  forest,  and  it  matured  well. 

Clover  Sod  for  a  Seed-bed. 

Clover  sod,  turned  over,  has  lately  been  used  to  some  extent  as  a  seed-bed  for  fall 
wheat,  and  it  has  done  very  well.     I  turned  over  fourteen  acres  last  year,  and  as  it  was 
very  dry,  I  was  a  little  afraid  of  it,  but  it  turned  out  a  fine  field  of  wheat.     It  was  just 
ploughed  over  once.     lu  this  part  of  the  country  there  is  very  little  aummer  fallowing 
The  fall  wheat  is  chiefly  grown  on  stubble  land,  or  clover  turned  over, 

[Mr.  White.] 
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Successive  Crops  op  Wheat. 

In  some  cases  it  is  grown  on  wheat  stubble  for  six  and  seven  years  in  succession,  and 
grown  successfully.  I  know  of  one  field  where  the  present  crop  is  the  seventh  crop  of 
wheat,  and  the  yield  averages  twenty  bushels  per  acre  for  the  last  three  years. 

Methods  op  Cultivating. 

The  soil  is  a  clay  loam,  well  ploughed,  and  a  slight  dressing  of  manure  is  put  on  the 
top  and  harrowed,  and  the  seed  drilled  in.  Some  here  plough  the  stubbles  over  with  a  gang 
or  single  plough  ;  lightly  harrow  it  down  ;  let  it  lie  for  a  month  ;  thwi  turn  it  up  again  a 
little  deeper  ;  then  harrow,  and  drill  in  the  wheat ;  others  make  only  one  ploughing.  I 
think  it  is  an  advantage  to  plough  it  over  tmce  as  that  helps  to  destroy  the  weeds.  Clay 
land  is  mostly  ploughed  in  the  fall  for  spring  wheat,  and  the  land  is  prepared  for  sowing 
as  early  in  the  spring  as  possible. 

Under-Draining. 


There  is  some  along 


the 


There  is  very  little  under-draining   done  in   this  county, 
river,  and  it  seems  to  have  had  a  good  efi'ect  upon  the  land. 

Fertilizers. 

1  don't  think  any  artificial  fertilizers  have  been  used  for  wheat,  but  plaster  is  used  for 
clover. 

Cost  op  Growing  FaIl  Wheat. 

Our  land  for  fall  wheat  would  cost  for  rent  and  taxes  about  $5  p'jr  acre  ;  preparing 
the  land  for  crop,  $3. 50  ;  seed,  $2;  sowing  and  harvest,  $2.50;  threshing,  $2  ;  marketing, 
f  1  j  or  in  all  $16  per  acre. 

Broadcast  Sowing,  or  Drilling. 

Wheat  is  sown  both  broadcast  and  in  drills,  but,  I  think,  mostly  in  drills.  The 
average  sown  isl|  bushels  per  acre  for  drill  sowing,  and  2  bushels  for  broadcast  sowing. 
Some  think  that  1 J  bushels  per  acre  is  enough  for  drill  sowing.  I  think  wheat  sown  in 
drills  stands  the  winter  a  little  better  than  wheat  sown  broadcast.  Broadcast  sowing  is 
done  chiefly  by  hand. 

Settlement  on  the  Farm. 


To  Mr.  Dymond. — My  farm  is  situated  at  Charing  Cross,  about  seven  miles  from 
here,  and  is  in  a  central  position  in  the  county.  I  have  200  acres,  of  which  about  50 
acres  are  in  bush.  My  father  settled  on  the  farm  fifty-three  years  ago  and  I  have  been 
there  ever  since. 

Kent  as  a  Wheat  County. 

I  am  well  acquainted  with  the  agricultural  capacities  of  the  county  generally.  I  am 
not  so  well  acquainted  with  Essex,  though  I  know  considerable  about  its  land.  I  have 
been  a  member  of  the  Council  of  the  Agriculture  and  Arts  Association  of  the  Province  of 
Ontario  for  twelve  years,  have  been  Reeve  of  the  Township  ol"  EaleigL  for  twenty  years, 
and  I.  have  also  been  Warden  of  the  County.  I  regard  Kent  as  a  wheat  growing  county. 
The  area  of  wheat  culture  has  largely  increased  during  the  last  few  ycMis,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  it  has  grown  well  and  paid  better  than  other  crops.  There  is  very  little  poor 
wheat-growing  laud  in  this  county  except  small  portions  of  the  p'ains  in  Dover  and 
Tilbury.  I  think  wheat  is  pretty  eteuly  distributed  over  tho  wholo  ^j' unty,  and  about 
one-half  the  cultivulcd  laud  is  now  in  wlieat.      Ten  or  twelve  yeara  ago   the  cultivated 

[Mr.  White.] 
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T.^rSlZ^f\r'  """^^'"^  ^  u  ^  ^^  ^"S^  ^'  ^*  ^"  **  P''^''*'"*-  Wheat  has  been  partly  takine 
Sten  low.  ""  "'"^"'  '""^  ^  ''''''  '""^  ^^'•'^y-  ««P-i^"y  '^-  ^"er.   as  fhe  price  Z 

Extensive  Drainage  Works. 

„„~i'^'^?*Jr^'  T  *^l^''!''^  7,^^  considerably  covered  with  stumps,  and  there  was  a 
good  deal  of  low  land  The  land  has  mnce  '  .en  well  drained  both  by  private  enterprise 
and  municipal  and  Government  draining.  There  has  not  been  much  ^nZdmiLTn'S 
the  county,  and  I  have  not  heard  of  any  one  taking  advantage  of  the  TUrDrainage  Act 

Average  Yield  op  Fall  Wueat. 

*  t  ,^P"°g7jeat  has  nearly  gone  out  of  cultivation  in  the  county.     The  avera-e  vield 
^,Slf 'h'  ^7  *heast  three  years,  leaving   out  what  was  sow/ too  late    or  on  bfal 
mucky  land  so  that  it  was  frozen,  would  be,  for  the  last  three  years,  about  Ctrbushek 
per  acre.     From  what  i  have    .en  in  travelling  about,  I   think   thi^  is  as  gS  wheat 
growing  county  as  any  in  the  Province.     1  woSld  not  think  that  the  averate^ySd  of  fa  1 
wheat,  over  the  other  portions  of  Ontario,  would  be  more  than  twenty  bushels  per  acre 

Improved  Methods  and  Results. 
I  think  our  average  would  be  greater  if  our  cultivation  was  better    and  we  did  not 

ra::rre1  eTdVfVoTl.  I  \"r  ^^  ^'^^  -  \r  P-P- methodstf7ult?.l:,:b'ro1igh 
an  average  yield  of  40  to  45  bushels  per  ac.  ..     Most  of  my  fall  wheat  is  iust  nlouirhpd 
over  once  on  stubble  or  clover  sod.     T  think  if  wheat  is  sown  on  st"S,thlLd  should 
estfmTtfof  t  r::LtT  ^r^'-  ^^^^ ---,«  °-  ^r^^.  -^  the  manurcfis  trudedtmy 

Growing  Fall  Wheat  Profitablk. 
have  tried  every  variety  of  spring  wheat  that  we  eould  hear  of,  but  nZ  „t  thL  Ir 

:::4t„rlt„tiri'™'ter?'"  *"-'-*"°^  *"■  ^»  -  ^^X'z- 

Discontinuance  of  Barley  Growinq, 

hut  tr:  *  S'r:-hr,=£l:f,  'rwt:ix;;;:i^uTf;*  -r' '""  *°  r°'^' 

m  that  the  prioe  has  boon  so  low  that  wjioat    a»  mid  bet  er  ^  w,  I       \  "^  ""'P"'  "T" 

Yield  of  Barley— Preparations  for  Crop. 

The  average  yield  of  barley  is  about  35  bushels  an  a^rp      TV,«  in.,  i  *         v.    i 
is  prepared  in  the  fall  and  furrowed  out  ready   or  tXrandtlLtlT^  ^      "^"^  "'? 
as  possible  in  the  8pri...c.      A   bn,.i„„  ^.„-  _4,  '    ,,, "'l'^"^'  "'^'^  the  grain  is  sown  as  early 

loamy  soils  we  plough  tlfe  land  fo'^  liarloyTn^te  Jn  I  ^      '"'''  "^  -'T  ''""P-     ^'^ 

except  ploughing  dc^vn  clover;  Ind  Um^y^d  maS  "^     ^'  "''  '''  P"*'°"^^^  ^^^''^l^-- 
[Mr.   W/iitr.] 
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Cost  of  Bablbf  Ceop. 

The  cost  of  preparing  ground  for  barley  would  not  be  so  much  as  for  wheat.  The 
interest  or  rental  would  be  about  $5  per  acre ;  preparing  the  land,  $3  ;  seed,  $1 ;  the 
other  items  would  beabout  the  same  as  for  wheat,  making   in  all  !§U.50  as  against  $16. 

Method  op  Sowing  Barley. 

Barley  is  sown  both  broadcast  and  in  drills  ;  the  largest  amount  is  now  sown  in  drills. 
The  average  quantity  of  grain  sown  on  the  acre  is  100  pounds.  The  question  of  whether 
drill  or  broadcast  sowing  is  the  best  depends  on  the  kind  of  land.  If  the  land  is  clay  I 
would  rot  use  the  drill,  as  the  soil  is  apt  to  bake  after  heavy  rains,  but  for  mellow  land 
I  would  use  the  drill.  Drilling  does  not  require  so  much  seed,  but  I  thiuk  barley  will 
grow  as  well  broadcast  as  in  drills.     I  don't  think  there  is  any  difference  in  the  yield. 

Average  Price — Profit. 

To  Mr.  Dymond. — The  average  price  of  barley  during  the  last  year  or  tvj^o  has  been 
about  $1  p(ir  100  pounds,  which  would  leave  only  $19  income  per  acre,  as  against  nearlv 
$30  for  wheat. 

Character  of  Soil. 

I  think  barley  is  just  about  as  exhausting  a  crop  as  wheat.  Our  land  has  been  in 
such  good  condition  that  it  has  not  suffered  from  deterioration,  but,  of  course,  all  the 
land  in  the  county  is  not  equally  good.  Clay  bottom,  with  loam  on  the  top,  is  the  richest 
land  we  have,  and  I  think  that  soil  constitutes  more  than  half  the  county.  There  is  more 
clay  in  the  West  than  in  the  East  Riding.  In  the  East  it  is  more  of  a  sandy  loam,  but 
fertile  and  rich,  though  not  so  stiff  as  the  other  kind  of  soil. 

Preparation  of  Drained  Lands  for  Wheat. 

The  land  which  has  been  largely  drained  is  a  very  black  rich  loam  on  the  top,  with  a 
uubsoil  of  clay.  Such  soil  is  good  for  Indian  corn,  oats,  etc.,  but  it  is  so  rich  that  wheat 
grown  upon  it  is  apt  to  lie  down.  If  the  clay  is  ploughed  up  as  well  as  possible,  and  the 
land  cropped  with  Indian  corn  three  or  four  years  and  then  barley,  it  will  grow  wheat. 
I  don't  think  it  is  best  to  crop  long  without  manure  even  on  the  other  kn d  of  land. 
That  land  raises  very  fine  crops  of  fall  wheat— it  grows  well  and  is  free  from  rust.  I 
think  thirty  bushels  per  acre  would  be  a  fair  average  for  the  county. 

The  Lake  Shore  District. 

Along  the  lake  shore  we  have  a  great  deal  of  gravel  upon  which  we  grow  wheat 
etc.     The  straw  is  not  so  long  or  plentiful,  but  taking  one  year  with  another  it  yield* 
about  as  well  as  the  other. 

Oat  Cropping. 

We  grow  oats  considerably,  and  they  do  well  both  as  to  yield  and  quality.  We 
have  had  little  or  no  failures  of  the  oat  crop,  when  it  has  been  put  in  in  proper  season. 
The  black  varieties  such  as  the  Tartarian  are  sown  largely,  but  some  .sow  the  common 
white  oats.  As  compared  with  the  black,  I  think  the  wliite  oats  yield  equally  as  good. 
Some  sow  wheat  after  oats,  but  I  don't  like  it.  The  ground  should  be  ploughed  twice! 
A  good  many  people  seed  down  clovor  with  oats,  and  it  turns  out  well  when  the  soil  is  in 
good  condition  ;  but  I  don't  think  oats  do  so  well  for  that  purpose  as  wheat  or  barley. 
I  d>ju'fc  know  of  any  oats  being  uhoiI  locally  for  mo.iiiiig  purposes.  Some  oats  are  exported: 
I  think  they  are  bought  mostly  at  Toronto  and  l.judou.     Oats  are  sown  both  in  drills 
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and  broadcast.  Three  bushels  per  acre  are  sown  broadcast,  and  two  in  diills.  The  yield 
18  as  great  when  sown  in  drills  as  in  broadcast,  and  it  is  the  more  economical  method. 
The  dnlhng  is  the  on  7  extra  expense.  When  they  are  sown  broadcast  they  are  sown  by 
hand.  The  tube  cnil  is  used.  I  think  the  cost  of  a  crop  of  oats  would  be  about  the 
same  as  one  of  barley,  namely,  about  $14.50  per  acre.  Our  yield  is  about  50  bushels 
per  acre,  and  the  market  price  30  to  35  cents,  taking  one  year  with  another.  Oats 
Btormr^^  ''^  '"^^'°°'  ^  ^"^^  sometimes  the  crop  is  crushed  down  by  heavy 

Eye— The  Pea  Bug. 

To  the  Chairman.-!  don't  know  of  any  rye  being  grown  in  the  country,  and  peas 
have  gone  out  of  cultivation  because  of  the  bug.  A  few  are  still  sown,  but  I  think  the 
Legislature  should  prohibit  their  growth  untU  the  bug  is  killed  out.  They  used  to  grow 
well  in  this  country.  I  think  the  blue  pea  is  as  little  liable  to  the  bug  as  any.  The  only 
plan  we  had  of  avoidmg  the  bug  was  to  sow  very  late,  and  we  sowed  later  and  later  every 
year,  but  now  we  cannot  secure  a  crop  even  by  that  means. 

I'o  Mr.  Dymond.~l  think  it  is  nearly  twenty  years  since  the  pea  bug  made  ifej 
fippearaace.  Before  that  the  pea  crops  were  both  large  and  profitable.  We  used  to  bow 
wheat  after  peas,  and  it  was  a  crop  that  answered  well  for  that  purpose. 

No  Action  against  the  Pea  Bog. 

I  don't  think  any  decisive  steps  were  taken  at  first  to  prevent  the  ravages  of  the  bug. 
Some  are  growing  peas  yet,  and  of  course  that  is  sufficient  to  keep  the  pest  in  existencs. 
There  has  been  no  concurrent  eflfort  made  to  take  action  in  the  matter  ,  the  agricultural 
societies  have  done  nothing  in  particular  to  get  rid  of  the  insect.  There  is  no  hope  of 
getting  rid  of  it,  in  my  opinion,  until  the  people  are  compelled  to  quit  sowing  peas.  I 
don't  know  of  any  who  are  raiding  peas  successfully.  I  think  I  have  heard  of  its  being 
got  rid  of  in  other  counties  by  concurrent  action  in  the  manner  suggested.  Some  con- 
tinue to  sow  peas  for  the  purpose  of  feeding  them  green. 

To  the  Chairman. — I  know  of  no  section  of  the  county  where  the  growing  of  peas 
has  ceased. 

Indian  Corn. 

We  grow  a  considerable  quantity  of  corn  in  this  county,  though  not  so  much  as  we 
(ised  to.  It  is  chiefly  grown  for  the  grain,  and  very  little  for  green  fodder.  The  crop  is 
generally  successful.  The  average  yield  of  shelled  com  throughout  the  county  would  be 
thirty-five  to  forty  bushels  per  acre,  though  where  the  land  is  properly  cultivated  it  will 
yield  fifty  bushels  without  much  trouble.  A  great  deal  of  it  is  planted  on  new  land 
amongst  stumps,  etc.  The  price  of  corn  is  higher  now  than  formerly.  I  don't  think  there 
is  so  much  corn  planted  as  there  used  to  be,  owing  to  the  fact  that  wheat  pays  better. 
Tho  Dent,  Yellow  Flint  and  White  Flint  varieties  are  grown,  though  our  Dent  is  not 
quite  the  same  as  the  United  States  corn.  Most  people  grow  the  Dent.  I  know  of  no 
caa«?s  of  failure  of  the  corn  crop  when  it  has  been  planted  in  proper  time.  We  export 
80D\e  corn,  but  it  is  generally  grown  for  feeding  purposes. 

Root  Cultuke. — Price  op  Corn. 

Scarcely  any  roots  are  grown  in  this  part  of  the  Province.  I  think  the  price  of 
imported  corn  regulates  the  price  of  ours.  It  has  been  about  50  cents  lately,  and  I 
tliink  that  would  be  a  fair  average  from  year  to  year,  but  it  was  lower  for  a  few  years  on 
(tucouut  of  the  large  quantity  coming  in  from  the  United  States.  The  price  went  down 
to  35  and  40  cents. 

[Mr  White.] 
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Advantages  of  RAismo  Corn. 

fodde?  purposes  ititisontheS^Xel^^^  .n  ^^  cultivated  and  kept  clean.     Then  for 

acre  of  L/  for  feedulg  oolsarotheJ  2^^^^^^  Xt  tnTh"  7"'^^'  '^"'''''t'  ™"°^  *«  ^" 
profitable  crop  grown  in  this  county!  *°  ''^^^  '^''^ "  P^'-^^P^  *t«  "o«t 

MoiJE  or  Plaktino  Corn. 

*,  hr^Athtl^ht '1^  li:f,  "  ?"""  ">r ,'««'  "P"".  •"*  ^ree  stalk,  to 
coat  o,  the  seed  w„„,dt14%3  *VrS  2^^  s™"'!''  "•»"'  »^-^»-    ^"^ 

Cost  of  RAisiNo  Corn. 

purposes.     BuckwheaUsS^nuch  grown  here     ^  ^^^  ^'"^  '  "  *^'  '"''  ^"^  ^^^''^"^ 

Yield  of  Corn— Profit  in  the  Fodder 

^oJl^:\^!:r^-^^U:T:^^^^^  the  cultivation  we  have  been  describing 
is  the  /rice  we  get  whentisVl  ^^  inTo^^S^sTn  '  the^ S  ''ir'T'  'T'^. 
sirring  we  have  to  depend  on  tha  meal    wherea^T  ir,  t»l  fi^i  ,         "  '!'*'  .^''^P  '^  *'" 

T].at  would  show  a  result  of  about  $20  an  acre  tL  L^r^-'  ^'^1^*  *«r  feeding, 
ton-it  is  better  for  milch  cows  than  Imv      w    i     -/      •  ^  '^  '^°'''^  '*^°'^*^  ^  ?«=»- 

I  put  the  fodder  at  aCt  |57er  acre    ^^     ^"  **"^  '  "'" ''  ^''  '="*"°S  "P  *«  ^^"en  «tock. 

Essex  and  Kent  Corn  Counties. 

tensively  I  believe.  "  ^S^'^  *"**  Norfolk,  but  not  very  ex- 

A  Paying  Crop. 

years'^rbt7'40'c\r  "Ifpres:^^^^^  --^^  during  the  last  few 

course  we  are  participating  irtheSvantate     T  fe  W.  T'  ^^^  .^0  -"ts,  and  of 

cent,  but  of  course  tL  was  not  the  regulS  market  quotatLor^^^^^  f'"'  't""^"'^*  '^  '^ 
as  a  paying  crop  at  40  cents  becan«!fi  V.«.;L. +i  9"°**"^^  ^^  the  day.  I  regard  corn 
and  does  it  a  great  deal  of  Sod  inJbnf  w  P"'^'  '*  "^^'^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^s  the  land, 

where  the  landTverrich^SrJefl^^^^^  ^l  ^.T  ^  'l^^^^^^^''^  «^  «^°P«  «f  «orn 
growth  of  corn.     A  gLTd^al  o5  co'rn  rusod  t^^^^^^  "^""'^^^^  *^'« 

is  all  fed  on  corn  and  not  on  roots.  ^  ^  ^^^'^'"^  °^  ''^"^«'  *«  ourstock 

Potatoes. 
tl,o„j;°atuSwZerp?/arlSftT'l'""J'^^!;'''''°'=«*»^^^^ 
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but  I  notice  that  hens  and  turkeys  eatXm  irlSio  Ztn  ^"''t  ^'"^'"^  "l  '^'  ^"S' 
have  grown  gocxl  crops  the  last 'two  ye^r^  iltCt  "us^^g  t/effortsT^^^^^^  t^X  ' 
I  never  knew  of  any  injury  resulting  to  the  crops  by  the  ui  oYparis^ef ''^  "*' 

Export  op  Potatoes. 

Planting  uhder  Straw. 

Some  are  planting  them  under  straw,  which  thev  think  is  betf,>r  tKan  .        •       xi. 
altogetlicr  with  dirt.     I  have  not  tried  that  v.liir,   w  T  v,  •.  *^a^  covering  them 

Somedon'tputanyearthoraTall     ilfni^    k'^  /  /''^'T  '*^  ^^^'^  ^^^  Michigan. 
Others  howler,  p'ut^faralltuTSy^otS^^^^^^^^^  of  straw  upon  th'em. 

just  whenever  the  cuttings  have  been  put  in  ^®  potatoes  grow 

plan."^'  ''"  ^Aaima«.-I  have  not  tried,  or  seen  tried,  the  cultivation  of  potatoes  on  this 

Good   Pasturage. 

«row^J:;Xr%T:;!7ilrr,;?oldr^^^^^^^        ri  K'-''^^-  ^«  ^-'^ 

age,  and  wo  have  a  la^co  acreaVe  of  Ln.n?  ?''''  ^'''"^  °^^^^^  excellent  pastur- 

^4ich  are  too  low  fo  '^  ord  nary  cult  vaJion  n™t"T    P^^^^^'^S^-that  is  in  localities 
is  covered  by  water  from  Lake  St    Ck^^'n  tt  ^^  ^"^T  ^'  "^^"'^^  '^'^'^  ^^ich 

the   pasture  Is  excellent:^"  It  ts'tofwettrTuc'sr^uV^^^^^^  T^'"  ^'^^^  °^ 

has  a  certain  acreage  of  permanent  msti.rnaf.    «!,;  K  ^  cultivation       Nearly  every  farm 

cleared.     It  could  be  bro'ught^XCtSL^a;ty'L^^^^^  '^^'^^  '°^"  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^3^ 

Standing  Timber  as  Shade  Trees 

size  of  trees.  ^  P     *^^S  the  fences,  and  have  grown  to  the 

Rotation  of  Crops. 

doubt,  tl,,y  will  have  to  pay  more  r^  Son  to  thembwt    T«  '  T  °'  "■     '"  '"*""'•  '"' 
should  l„  xiu  to  farm  systematicaMv  ''     '     '  """''  ""'"'  "'  P"^™'  ""7 

then  t:?if tfaZp^rSuCS  ctel^Td  '°  St  vt?  T-^/'T  "  '""  ^«-. 
^t__wa,  ,uo».fu,.      Thou  oat.  barle/::!,  theat^ /oTC  J^^rS^dlt 

Recuperation  op  the  Soil,. 

the  iLaLfrCt:^^/^^^^^^  ^'TheXno'f  t  T!  •'"  '.^^^  Beedin.. down,  and 
the  soil  was,  at  one  time,  asS  as  ours  but  fc  h.^T  *  *^"*  l^  ^^h'  P^^^^'^"^  ^^  Canada 
its  restoration.     A  large  portion  of  our Mn.  ''"^  exhausted  through  neglecting 

has  become  too  u.uch  eKausted  "^  ''^'"'''  ^"'"•'"''   "°^'  ^^^^^^  *i^°  ^^"d 
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Treatment  of  Manubk. 

To  the  Chairman. — No  special  means  are  taken  bv  fftrmow.  f«-  *i,«  « 
manure.     We  have  larco  auantitiea  of  ^ir^Z  ^^a      ^  Z*'^™®"  *«'  *ne  preservation  of 

tramp  it  down  in  the  ya^d  Jo  that  we  cat  uTilfze  itT^  ""'  'f'"  *°  ^"^  °*"^«  *« 

Fekdinq  Bran— Swamp  Mdok. 

Special  Fkrtilizirb. 
others,  and  ripened  earlier      AhouM  hnK  T  /  .^".^  "'°^®"  '^'S^*'"'  ^^^"^  o'^  *J^« 

Wastb  of  Manureb. 

sal^      T  h«i;»,l  /k  ^  •  "  ^^^"^y-   .  ^  *^»iiK  salt  costs  us  about  $6  per  ton— Canadian  refuse 

Open  Drains 
Our  drains  are  principally  open  drains,  made  under  the  Ontario  Government  anr? 

Improvement  of  Stock. 

To  the  Chairman.-O^T  cattle  have  been  considerably  improved  bv  the  u.o  of  ihcr. 
oughbred  male  ammals.     A  number  of  them  have  been  int^roduS  into  differrntpLfsTf 
the  county     some  of  them  by  private  individuals,  an<l  so.o  by  agrioStural  .Se^  O.^f 
Mr.    n  lnte.\ 
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societies  hare  been  doing  a'certam  amount  of  good  in  that  way,  some  of  them  bringine  in 
one  or  two  every  year.  The  great  bulk  of  our  common  steers,  at  two  or  three  yeare  III 
are  not  as  good  as  they  should  be  for  the  old  country  market,  but  they  are  Waduallv 
improving  Grade  steers  are  being  raised  and  fattened  for  that  purpose,  while  the  inferior 
cattle  are  bei.g  sent  to  Bufialo  During  the  last  three  years  ther?  ha's  been  an  i^^crS^e 
m  the  number  of  pure  bred  bulls,  and  thereareanumberof  farmers  who  are  now  goinsinto 
the  raising  of  thoroughbred  animals  °     ° 

Cattlb  Bu^'KKg. 

To  Mr.  Dymond.— Our  cattle  are  nearly  all  raised  hero.  We  have  many  reople 
who  go  through  .he  county  and  buy  cattle  and  take  them  away.  The  cattle  Je  S 
ally  purchased  right  ofl  the  pasture  in  a  rough  state.  They  are  generally  kept  ou  the 
pasture  untU  three  years  old.  though,  sometimes,  good  two-year  olds  are  bought  The^ 
are  mostly  good  grades,  though  there  are  a  good  many  native  cattle.  I  generally  keen 
huSX  '°      "^  "^^  ^^™  sufficiently  manured.     I  carry  on  a  sort  of  mSed 

DuRHAMS — Galloways. 

,1,  ^  ^?^^'  *^«r  Shorthorns  tr  all  other  cattle,  l  have  tried  Galloways,  I  have  two 
thoroughbreds  of  chat  breed,  a  bull  and  a  cow.  Th^y  a.e  good  to  stand  the  w^'uter  nm 
bably  e<iual  to  our  native  cattle;  but  to  improve  our  stock  Ihe  Durhams  are  aMe?  to 
be  prefer-^.  The  Galloways  might  be  useful  under  some  circumstances.  As  beefing 
cattle  I  find  they  are  an  improvement  on  our  native  cattle,  but  a  cross  with  the  Short- 
horns IS  better  I  have  never  had  any  thoroughbred  Shorthorns  myself,  but  there  are  a 
good  many  m  the  county,  and  there  in  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  services  of  buUs 
The  price  usually  paid  for  a  bull  fit  for  service  is  from  $100  to  $200,  and  I  tS  it  would 
pay  a  farmer,  with  twenty  or  thirty  cows,  to  keep  one.  There  are  many  farmer^  i^the 
county  who  keep  that  many  for  breeding  and  dairy  purposes.  ^ 

Bebf  Raising — Creameriks. 

The  attention  of  our  farmers  is  chiefly  directed  to  the  raising  of  cattle  rather  for  beef 
than  aairy  purposes.  I  don't  think  we  have  any  creameries  in  the  county,  but  I  think  if 
attention  was  paid  t^o  them  they  would  pay  better  than  cheese  factories.  Looking  botn  to 
fl^t2y  andtobe'^f  raising,  I  would  prefer  the  Shorthorns,  and  I  think  they  are  the  most 
profitable  animal  fo.-  the  farmer  to  koep    Some  of  them  are  good  milkers  and  some  are  not 

COTSWOLDS   AKD   LeICKSTSRS 

.t^/"  '^  ^Aairman^.-The  breeds  of  sheep  that  Hucceedbest   in  iuiproving  the  common 
a^heTeicester  I  eicesters.     I  don't  think  the  Cot8\.old  is  quite  s^Ky 

SOOTHDOWKS. 

On  account  of  the  long  wools  going  so  low  m  price,  I  got  some  of  the  Southdown 
^reod,  and  hey  are  succeeding  well.  The  lambs  mature  earlier  than  thoBo  of  the  larger 
K^'n^  S  ?7  *''  do,ng  welL  I  get  abou^  12  cents  poi  pound  more  for  their  wool  than  for 
ong  vooL  I  have  n .  t  tried  tliem  long  enough  to  be  able  to  give  an  opinion  as  to  which  is 
the  most  prohtable,  but  the  Cotswold  is  generally  considered  the  most  profitrblo  for 
cro3sing  our  flocks  with,  on  account  of  its  size.     I  think,    however,  from  what  I   have  se™ 

1  ^u    "a'~7. '  ■"*"'■    "        .   ■  i'  '"-■-=  ""u  tiiFivt;  ui^tturon  our  land  tiiaii    l.lio  Uotswold 

and  they  dou't  require  so  much  food.  They  are  not  subject,  to  -ny  diseases  that  I  know  of 
[Mr.  Whitt^ 
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TiiK  Wool  Market. 

To  Mr.  Dymond.—ThoTQ  is  ii  doinaud  now  for  medium  rather  than  long  wool,  so 
that  wool  grown  from  crossing  the  Southdown  and  the  Leicester  is  more  profitable  than 
long  wool.  The  Southdown  is  a  very  fine  mutton  sheep,  and  for  tliat  purpose  brings 
more  in  the  old  country  than  any  other.  1  crossed  u  few  Leicesters  with  Southdowns  last 
year. 

Skllino  the  Laud.s. 

Some  of  our  iar>, .  rg  sell  their  Imubs  in  the  fall ;  others  keep  them  over.  We  get  for 
iambs  from  %'IM)  to  .'?;>.  W-  would  get  $6  for  them  when  they  are  two  years  old,  and,  of 
course,  we  have  to  take  into  account  the  wool  we  get.  as  well  as  tht  expense  of  keeping 
them.  I  think  when  a  farin(>r  lias  good-sized  sheep  of  the  right  kind  it  would  pay  him  to 
ktujp  th<Mn  until  they  are  two  years  old.  A  good  many  lambs  are  sent  to  the  United  States 
but  most  of  the  sheep  are  sent  to  l<:iigland.  Buyers  cull  out  the  best  for  the  old  country' 
the  culls  being  sent  to  the  Uiiit(!d  States,  or,  if  very  bad,  sold  here. 

Extensive  Shekp  FABMma. 

Wo  have  farmers  who  keep  as  many  na  1 00  sheep.  We  have  had  a  great  many 
sheep  in  this  county;  the  number  has  been  reduced  a  little,  but  by  getting  the  right 
kind  we  think  tJiat  wo  can  get  the  price.  I  have  no  doubt  about  sheep-breeding  being  an 
important  branch  of  agricultural  industry,  and  1  think  sheep  are  remunerative,  thou"b 
tliey  are  pretty  hard  on  pasture.     They  are  not  hard  to  winter.  "^ 

Growth  of  Weeds. 

We  have  not  very  much  trouble  with  weeds  in  this  section  of  the  Province,  though 
there  are  tiomo  ciuses  in  which  crops  have  been  thinned  by  some  cause— perhaps  by  the 
severity  of  tiie  winter— and  the  weeds  spring  up,  principally  rag  weed.  Wild  mustard  is 
bad  where  far»ucTs  are  careles.s.  Ik'd  root  is  making  its  appearance,  and  the  Canada 
thistle  is  increasing  in  sume  parts  of  the  county. 

TaisTLK  Legislation  a  Dead  Letter. 

We  have  an  Act  of  ParlianwMit  which  mak-s  it  imperative  for  overseers  to  see  that 
they  are  cut  ilown,  but  it  is  not  enforced  to  any  extent.  The  overseers  are  liable  to  a 
penalty  if  they  do  not  enforce  the  act.  Wo  have  tried  our  best  to  get  them  to  discharge 
tlioir  duties. 

Inperiou  Stallions — Lioensino. 

Tlie  coun  -lis  should  have  power  to  appoint  general  overseers  of  the  inferior  stallions 
which  are  travelling  through  the  country,  and  doing  a  great  deal  of  harm  tiy  deteriorating 
the  quality  of  our  horses.  Many  farmers  patronize  them  because  the  price  of  service  is 
l)w.  1  think  the  time  has  come  when  no  Lorso  should  be  allowed  to  travel  for  service 
M'ithout  a  license,  and  that  licenses  should  only  be  granted  after  a  proper  inspection.  A 
great  many  people  are  notju.iges  of  a  horse,  and  only  use  them  because  the  price  is  low. 
1  woulil  bo  in  favour  of  ha\  ing  an  Act  of  Parliament  making  every  person  who  travels  a 
horse  pay  a  license.  You  cannot  always  get  people  intelligent  enough  to  judge  what  would 
be  to  their  i.iterests  in  the  future.  There  are  more  small  and  inferior  horses  travelliiis,' 
today  than  there  were  years  ago. 
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Employiibnt  op  Lahoor. 

To  th'  Chairman. — It  is  common  in  our  district  for  farmers  to  employ  labour 
a  100  acre  farm,  w hero  there  are  no  buys,  1    tlunk    the  own^^r  should  have  the 
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two  men  bosidcs  l.imself  in  order  to  work  his  farm  properly.  Hired  hands  are  sometiniea 
engaged  by  the  year,  and  sometimes  for  six  or  eight  months  in  the  summer.  Our  work  in  the 
winter  is  very  light.  When  a  man  works  by  the  year  $15  or  $16  a  month  is  generally 
paid  him  ;  if  ho  is  hired  for  six  or  seven  months  he  would  be  paid  |18.  Harvest  hands  this 
year  arc  paid  about  $1.50  a  day.  I  think  the  supply  of  labour  is  equal  to  the  demand.  Arrange- 
in. mts  are  often  made  for  the  employment  of  married  labourers  on  farms.  There  are  not 
many  lal)ouring  men  out  of  employment  in  the  winter,  except,  of  course,  tramps.  I  think 
farmers  goiuirally  are  employing  more  men  and  working  their  farms  better  than  they  used 
to,  but  more  labour  might  be  employed  with  advantage.  Immigrant  labourers  are  not 
generally  so  efficient  as  those  accustomed  to  work  here. 

Farm  Labourers'  Cottages — Machinery. 

V(;ry  few  cottages  liave  been  built  on  farms  for  the  accommodation  of  marrie<l 
labourers.  A  four-roomed  cottag.;,  20  x  24,  frame,  made  in  plain  style,  clap-boarded  or 
weather  boarded,  would  be  from  $:J00  to  $400.  The  introduction  of  agricultural  machines 
liiis  affect^  '.  labour  in  the  harvest  time  very  much,  by  lessening  the  demand  for  labour,  and 
by  making  farm  work  less  laljoriouu  and  more  easily  and  quickly  done. 

2'o  Mr.  Dymond. — I  tliink  more  labour  might  profitably  be  employed  on  the  farms  of 
this  district,  though  there  has  already  been   a   considerable  improvement   in  that  respect 
The  introduction  of  machinery  has  led  to  the  diffusion  of  more  liberal  ideas  of  farminrrin 
general,  so  that  it  results  in  the  long  run  to  the  benefit  of  the  labourer.  ° 

Winter  Emplotment  op  Farm  Hands — Woods. 

All  our  labourers  are  employed  during  the  winter  in  mills,  etc.,  getting  out  timber  for 
staves,  bolts,  saw  logs,  cordwood,  etc.  The  chief  woods  which  we  have  remaining  are 
<!lin,  black  ash,  and  hickory,  and  on  the  higher  lands  beech,  maple,  etc.  These  woods 
furnish  the  supplies  to  the  mills.  A  largo  quantity  of  elm  timber  staves  is  shipped  to 
the  other  side.  The  reason  immigrunts  are  not  so  export  as  our  own  men  is  just  from 
inexpenenco  with  our  implements  and  work,  but  we  find  no  difficulty  in  trauiiut'  them 
III  a  f()w  months.      I  am  now  speaking  of  English  agricultural  labourers.  ° 

To  the  Vluiirman. — I  tliink  tlio  implements  now  in  use  meet  pretty  fully  the 
^•equirements  of  Canadian  agriculture. 

Implements  for  Ditchinq  Wanted— Farm  Accounts. 

If  we  could  g(>t  some  means  of  doing  our  ditching  more  cheaply  than  those  at 
present  in  use,  I  tiunk  it  would  bo  an  advantage.  I  have  never  yet  seen  anything  that 
18  satisfactory  f.u-  that  kind  of  work.  I  know  of  a  good  many  farmers  who  kept  business 
accounts,  aiul  some  who  kei^p  accounts  for  every  field,  but  as  a  rule  probably  no  such 
accounts  are  kept.  I  think  it  >v  uld  be  of  advantage  to  i»im(U's  to  take  stock  annually 
but  I  could  not  say  wliether  thc^  do  so  or  not.  It  would  be  a  gr^ud  thing  for  the 
farmer,  by  enabling  him  io  see  wheiiior  ho  was  making  or  losing  money,  and  to  what 
<'.-^tont.     If  he  found  ho  »,  .  e  farmii^g  at  a  loss  it  wcjld  lead  him  to  adopt  other  methous, 
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MR.  ALANSON  ELLIOTT'S  EVIDKNCK 
Alanson  Elliott,  of  Colchester.  Essex  County,  was  called  and  examined. 

WlIKAT  AND   COKN   CbOPS. 

for  ti v.,  yen  rs.     Our  crops  oonsS  c]Znt^:.f      !    I      T  "  '"'™'"""  "^  *'' '  <^'""»tv  Counci. 
kuowl.1,0  of  funning  tha.  I  sp  Jk  than  frortVottet  of  .an:^r;'7c;Za;:r  ^'™^'"' 

AvEUAGK  Yield  of  Wiikat. 

wo  also  grow  more  corn  cultivating  more  fall  ^.heat  than  formerly  and 

PuiCB  OP  Faum  Lands. 

hi/ian.i  -vhi..i,'i„„i  t,ui,4»  :».»*,;  'pi  a™  ^  iir'ir;:';"",  "S  *'""  '•"^r,f 

av,.r«gr  pri.„  of  f„r,„  l„„.|»  will,   l,„il,li,l  won  j         a|  L  ?i(i" ',  !      '^' ,,     "'■,      "'" 


X- 

the 


Average  Yield  of  Coun— Pmcus. 


sonip  instaiict's  it  la  Cft  in  tho  .shook-  nir  wi.,fr,M      /^  •'^  '^^^      "^ 


Peas— Rotation— Clover— DRAiNAoa 


As  lonjr  ago  as  I  can  renioml.<.r,   farmers  used  to  send  up  to   tlu,  Thames  to   <rof 

and  t  hon  they  had  to  s.muI  tor  more  new  seed.     Corn  grow.,  so  frily  thaL  wo  .lo  't  hale 
,K-cas,on  to  grow  many  peas.     Our  rotation  of  crops  is  clover  corn  an.     vh.  i        wV  h 

nd  tt  ^^;::;  rt;^th"s  >!r^  ^"""'  ^^r ''  ?  'r  -'-^^'^  -  °-^-^^  J^- 

nn.i  mat  we  liaM  to  keep  tho  soil  ,n  ooii.lition  witli  clover,  lmcau.se  we  u.se  no  m  inu-e  hut 

r\r     i;,       r ^        tohu..:un.     X  thinlc  mnio  has  improvod  on  that  tieatm.uit. 

[Air.  LI  I  lot  t.] 
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J?;r::ntraTwZ^^^^^^^  -p.     I  do  not  .anure  at 

have  drained  their  farn.s.  One  Vrntr  has  u«p?  tf '  ^"^.•^^"'"«g«.  though  some  farmers 
generally  used.  If  the  farm  in  question  had  noti^  i  *"?l^  '"  ^""  *'«''''  ^'"^  ^^  i»  «ot 
wheat  this  year,  and  he  had  2^:^  to  tho  a^"      ""      """  """''^  "°'  ^""^  '^'^'^  ^"^ 

Pkuit  Farming— Pbaches— Plums. 

I  have  a  young  orchard  about  six   vears  nlrl   o«^  t  i     x- 

.ibout  600  trees,  and   I  intend  to  make  ,nvl'  J  *m  planting  another.     I  have 

ticularly  adapted  to  frui  raS^n^  T  hav^ntThol '^'' if'™  '^",  ^  '^'^^  '*  '"  Po- 
well. I  have  the  Alexander  Amsden'sJ-niT  Hi  f  Vf  ««  ^les,  and  they  thrive 
last  named  does  best  with  mk  Hat  ^s  sulie"  to  ro'^^  T.'  ?'  ^'•'^"^«'^^-  '^^^' 
troubled   with   tho  curculio  in    the    neach    b a /  1    l  "''  ^^l'  *'*'^-       ^«  "^^^  "«t 

borer,  which  attacks  the  tr  e  at  the  root  just  at  Z\^  8^"^  something  like  the 
;.s  digging  round  the  roots  and  taking  t^  grubs  out  and  iatHnf^'  vemedy  we  apply 
the  tree,      We  find  that  these  remedies  n,  twnr  f^  '  '  r.  '"^  '^'"''^•''^  *»^««  '^'ound 

worth  speaking  of  destruct  ;«  o  the  p,  aTtn  e  '^'j^''''''-  l^-'-l^tically  wo  have  no  uest 
trees  planted  a  great  many  years  butTnev^>r  Lh  g'^y^^  P'ums.     I  have  had  some 

curculio.  We  adopted  no'nZs  ot  d  str^JS:  hem  e^xZ^'^  /'"^  ^"'^f  "'^  ^'^*=°""*  ^^  '^^ 
I  acted  on  Mr.  Dougall's  advice  in  d  h  mfc^  "?     r  f   P""".'^'  ^"'^^''y  ^^  ^^^  "'"^hard. 

Association.  None^f  our  famers  1  Z  iC  n  ,""'  T*  '^  '^T^''  "^  '*»«  ^^^^^  G'-"^^'"' 
the  draining  that  has  been  donHn  t  rtnwnl  "l^'^^f'S"  "/  ^'"^  ^^'^'^  Drainage  Act.  All 
The  cost  of 'raising  an  ac^  offa  '  w  '>  rZder^'^br  ''^  '^''''  ""''^'  '^'"^  ^""^^'P^'  ^ct. 
be  about  $1 1  an  acre.     I  pasture  my  ciover!  "''^^^"  '^'''"'  ^^''^  ^  P'^''^"^  ^^^^^ 

Grass  Crops— Corn— Straw. 
T'o  «/w  C/tfflm»rtji.—T  pasture  clover  the  first  vear  an.)   H„.  .,„«„j  t     . 

■nay  U  IJ^^C'-ul^TyS^" :Z  "S  '"h"'?  f '  '"  *"'  «*•  ""  "»' 
7V.  /;,«  z-^/  i^'"""  ""  tuo  yicia  or  corn,      tall  wheat  straw  is  worth  verv  i;fH« 

10  the  Ukaxrman. — T  have  nlouffhed  mm  «fnli^a  .,„  i      e  "'<^_ii'U  very  little. 

that  .K=y  ,U,I  any  s„„d      I,  wou^fwl^wlf rt'^^.-rZ:'  u'lj  ril"""^ 
of  the  stalks  being  so  long.  f"J"o"  "»«'"  unaer  on  account 

Cultivation  op  Corn. 

state  Fair  in  that  State.  It  is  dented  at  the  nd  of  tl  e  terSel  the  ^^  ^'  *?" 
corn  grown  by  dairy  farmers  for  fod.ler.  Imported  corn  1  as  o  hll  r  ^^  *'  *^"' 
•succeeds  well.  If  planted  this  year  it  wouldfo  XiZ  for  f  "'^t»''^''2ed  before  ,t 
thing  we  do  is  to  plough  the  clover  gruu>?d  an  harrof  i^  an.l T.  ^'"'i'  ''°^.-  '^^^  ^''' 
May  ;  then  wo  n.ark  it  out  from  thn.e  feet  e  ght  S  ''tjl'^'r,!  ''«  ?  '"^^  °>°»*h  of 
plant  three,  four  or  f.  6  g.  uris  in  each  hill  S. ,..«  ri  .'  *".,*°"'^  ^'^'"^^  ^'^^h  way,  and  we 
hand,  as  I  ried  tho  amc!  ;•  s  but  dtl  no  find  h  P'*"^^'*^  '•  t  P""''"'"'  ^"*  ^  ^»  i*  ^y 
plant  too  much.  Then  if  y^u  se"t'£nt  dll^t  tt^  g^^rrtlhdr'tf  ^^7^  ^^ 
likely  not  drop  uisy  ufc  all.     Howi-ver  a  m.,  I   ...o  "^  g™"""^'' "'<-"'"- tht/ w.  11  very 

them!  though  o^ur  be'st  oorn^aiSr.l/u  t  thT  t    'yhS'  VL'd^tl  """'' r  "^^ 

larly  unsatisfactory  in  planting  lar^e  corn   as     l" -re   s  em^  ^n  T-''""^  P'^'^'''"- 

the  grains  drop  regn!..'ly.  aiLfyou^n.  nlZ  Z  L™  ^''^  -certainty  of  having 
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when  we  can  see  the  rows  from  one  end  to  the  other.  We  cultivate  it  from  four  to  six 
times,  using  a  double  shuffle  plough — one  shuffle  coming  behind  the  other.  We  never 
use  the  hoe  at  all.  The  plough  throws  it  up  in  ridges  to  some  extent.  The  shuffles  are 
very  small — very  little  larger  than  those  of  a  farm  cultivator.  We  work  the  plough 
with  one  horse  We  cultivate  from  four  to  six  times,  say  three  times  one  way  and  three 
times  across.  Some  days  of  course  will  intervene  between  these  times  of  cultivating. 
Some  use  a  harrow,  but  I  do  not.  Some  people  use  a  two-horse  cultivator,  the  horses 
straddling  the  row  s.  We  manage  to  keep  the  weeds  down  by  our  method  of  cultivation. 
Some  farmers  use  a  single  shuffle  plough  the  last  time  of  cultivating,  and  throw  the  land 
up  in  ridges.  I  prefer  having  it  on  the  level.  Heavy  winds  sometimes  blow  the  corn  to 
one  side,  but  it  generally  straightens  up  again.  The  corn  seldom  suffers  much  unless  it 
is  a  tremendous  si;orm. 

Harvesting  Corn — Elm  Bark  for  Tying. 

When  we  cuvi  the  corn  we  take  hold  of  the  stalks  in  a  hill  in  the  usual  way. 
When  we  are  going  to  put  the  ground  into  wheat,  we  generally  carry  twenty  rows 
on  each  side,  which  leaves  a  space  between  the  shocks  of  forty  rows.  That  makes 
a  wide  land.  The  corn  is  then  left  until  we  get  through  the  hurry  of  the  work,  and 
then  we  husk  it.  We  tie  the  stalks  round  the  top  with  elm  bark.  We  use  the  bark  of 
the  common  elm,  as  we  have  no  rock  elm.  Sometimes  we  try  fifty  trees  before  we  can 
get  one  to  peel.  We  no*,ch  under  the  bark  with  an  axe,  and  then  hitch  a  horse  to  the 
end  and  let  him  do  the  peeling.  It  would  not  pay  us  to  use  wire,  because  we  can  get  the 
bark  for  nothing,  and  a  man  and  a  boy  can  peel  enough  in  a  day  to  tie  forty  acres.  We 
have  about  20,000  acres  of  wood  in  our  township. 

Husking  the  Corn. 

We  have  no  process  of  husking  by  machines  that  we  find  satisfactory.  Wo 
found  that  it  was  as  much  trouble  to  take  the  com  to  the  machine  and  to  carry 
away  the  fodder,  as  it  would  be  to  do  the  work  by  hand.  We  have  hand  husking 
machines.  Our  corn  is  much  easier  to  husk  than  the  Flint  corn.  Ours  is  the 
yellow  and  white  Dent  corn.  We  husk  the  corn  from  the  shock  in  the  fields,  and 
put  it  in  piles  and  draw  it  to  the  crib  with  a  waggon.  The  spaces  between  the 
shocks  are  ploughed  and  put  in  wheat,  having  lands  about  ten  or  twelve  feet  wide 
where  the  corn  is.  When  it  is  husked  some  stand  the  fodder  on  the  wheat  and  drive 
along  the  spaces,  and  in  the  spring  these  spaces  are  ploughed  up  and  put  in  oats.  This 
accounts  for  the  appearance  of  many  of  the  fields  in  our  part  of  the  country — strips  of 
oats  appearing  in  our  fields  of  fall  wheat,  We  seed  down  again  with  clover  on  the 
wheat. 

Prices  ov  Corn. 

Our  surplus  corn  is  sold  at  Walker's  distillery  at  the  prices  at  which  he  can  im- 
port com.  It  is  the  price  of  foreign  corn  plus  the  duty  which  regulates  the  price  of 
our  corn.  The  duty  on  corn  has  not  helped  us,  because  Mr.  Walker  laid  in  a  stock  of 
corn  before  the  duty  was  put  on,  and  he  advertised  last  fall  that  he  could  not  buy  corn. 
That  is,  of  course,  an  exceptional  state  of  things.  Mr.  Walker  informed  ine  that  he  laid 
in  a  large  quantity,  perhaps  200,000  or  300,000  bushels.  I  think  that  we  have  got  as 
much  benefit  as  we  will  receive  from  fist  al  charges  on  corn.  It  has  been  as  high  as 
75  cents  and  87|  cents  a  bushel  We  have  never  had  any  corn  shipped  into  the  dairy  dis- 
tricts, because  wc  suppose  Mr.  Walker  would  give  us  ps  high  a  price  as  we  could  obtain 
there. 

Need  for  Undee-Drainage — Weeds. 


We   have  a  good  deal  of  land    that  would    bo   bcnefi^od  by  under  drainage.     The 
farm  to  which  I  allude  as    having  been  drained   was  a  low  quicksaiul,  wliich  used  to 

[Mr.  A'Uiott.] 
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than  double  hi.  outlay  for  the  ir^i^glHelnLaJ^ilO^Z^J'^l^fT 
got  the  dmn  laid  for  le  cents  a  rod.     The  tiloT.»  two  ^d  Julh",?  S Be  '  itl  J 

r.:::ertuifternhro;';Te^r;ftb4s^^^^^^^ 

cr-of  ^^r-idiTdt'^rS;  H  S^f  ii^S"^^^ 

^^;^,"s^t\r\redrrnrti^-'hhis-iS  j^^^^^^^ 

r.Vit-r"*h-n:;ti-r  htdS"£5^^^^^^^^^ 

:i:r*rnnYwisi^rfeeT~iHLLE^^^^ 

conng  among  the  farniers  for  ..venteenye^  selUngalriSuItll  ilpiSri'the, 

Butter  Making — Pricks. 

To  Mr.  Dymond.-!  don't  raise  any  other  cattle  than  heifers  and  milch  cows  We 
just  keep  enough  for  our  own  use,  and  any  surplus  of  butter  which  we  hTve  we  slll'to  the 
pedlars  who  go  round  the  country.  We  make  our  own  butter,  the  amount  beinl  in  the 
summer  season  about  fourteen  or  fifteen  pounds  in  a  week  We^ef  «Tnt  l  o!  ^  1 
n'"j'  ';  the  summer.  We  have  no^reameries  or  larg^daSes  t  ou'^^^ 
ne  ghbourhood  but  there  is  one  cheese  factory  in  the  township  of  Mersea  As  a  rule  the 
butter  about  tjxe  county  is  bought  up  by  pedlars.  In  the  falf  it  averages  about  20  cents 
per  pound,  and  taking  the  year  round  it  would  average  more  than  15  cents  per  pound  If 
our  farmers  could  get  25  cents  a  pound  for  their  butttr  without  theLrdlabour  of  makin" 
U  by  hand  I  think  they  would  go  in  for  butter-making  extensively      I    hinJcreZerTes 

Z  tn^  V^'  "i^*^.*"^'  '"  "'■     ^«  ^""^'^  '^l"^'-^  "-^  addition  to  the  dairy  Icko 
our  township  in  order  to  run  a  creamery.     I  breed  my  heifers  myself.  ^ 

Atrshires. 

f ,«»  w^^J  touse  the  Shorthorns,  butnow  we  use  Ayrshires  on  account  of  their  milking  quali 
ties.  We  have  a  thoroughbred  Ayrshire  bull  in  our  neighbourhood,  and  my  cattle  ar^nearv 
pure  bred.  We  had  pure-bred  Ayrshires  twenty  years  ago  but  we  ran  onfnff  W  K  ,^ 
we  are  going  in  for  them  on  account  of  their  mi^k    wS  wfwTsbT  c^t  rid  of Th«^  .r^" 

:s:ar^f„-t^::r.Thp-s;'^^^^^^^^^ 

Z-er^eiX-Siill^r  ih^eTar  "  '  ^°  -'""'  ""  ^^I'-^-a^-^rthCS 

Trade  in  Calves. 

*!,  ^^  ?°.  ^  '*''^®  *™'^®  ^^  ''*^^®^  ^»  o"*"  part  of  the  country.  The  hucksters  hnv 
them  and  take  Uiem  to  Detroit.  These  calves  are  sold  S  frorth^ee  to  eithL 
weeks  old  and  they  bring  from  $3.60  to  $10.  They  average  abour  $1  a  week  '  I 
let  my  calves  suck  the  cow,  as  that  is  the  least  troublesome  plan,  and  alter  the 
calves  are  taken  off  we  milk  the  cows.  We  only  let  the  calves  ^suck  tTe  cow  in  the 
:r;irl'"!!r?.^i'^>--  ^?Pl.f-™  them__all  day.     We  ar.  using  Ayrshire  buUs. 


pure  bred,  nn  f^;i\vs  whis-h  are 


1  _ 


i^ariiaras.     Some  of  my  cows  might  be  put  in  the 


Heri  Booh.     My  experience  iS,  th.t  .hen  you  getTgood-,-;ratai;,  SourlZriU s^ 
{Mr.  Elliott.] 
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extra  good  one,  and  I  am  crossing  such  a  strain  with  the  Ayrshire,  as  I  think  that  will 
improve  it.  That  of  course  is  only  my  supposition.  When  I  get  a  heifer  calf  which  suit* 
me  in  size  and  build  T  keep  it  I  am  now  speaking  of  grade  heifers.  I  have  had  no  ex- 
perience which  would  enable  me  to  say  whether  the  cross  between  the  Ayrshire  and  the 
Durham  will  produce  a  good  milk  cow,  but  I  feel  satisfied  that  the  cross  will  not  deteri- 
orate them,  and  it  may  produce  something  better.  It  is  also  an  object  with  us  to  produce 
calves  which  are  as  good  beef  animals  as  possible,  so  that  they  will  rpII  well  for  veal.  Thf; 
selling  of  calves  is  a  large  industry  with  us,  and  conjointly  witl  butter-making  would 
make  ours  a  good  dairy  district  We  do  not  send  milk  to  Detroit.  Hucksters  come  round 
among  us  nearly  every  day,  and  most  of  our  farmers  sell  the  greater  number  of  their 
calves,  just  keeping  enough  heifers  to  renew  their  stock.  They  raise  very  few  steers.  I 
keep  only  a  few  sheep. 

Sheep  Farhing — Pork  Raising — Prices. 

In  our  neighbourhood  we  have  a  cross  between  the  Cotswold  and  the  Leicester, 
but  now  they  are  introducing  the  Southdowns  for  the  purpose  of  getting  a  shorter 
wool.  In  Detroit  they  are  not  very  particular  as  to  the  quality  of  the  mutton,  as 
Merino  mutton,  which  is  the  poorest  of  all,  is  often  sold  there.  Ours  is  a  great  pork  rais- 
ing district,  and  we  find  the  industry  a  profitable  one.  Our  average  price  would  be  about 
$6  a  hundred  weight,  and  pork  pays  well  at  that  price.  We  would  not  consider  ourselves 
losing  even  at  $5. 

Description  op  Hogs  Preferred. 

I  prefer  a  cross  between  the  Berks  and  the  Sufiblk  or  Essex.  The  Essex  is 
a  small,  compact  animal,  which  fattens  well.  Our  pork  is  shipped  east,  a  great  deal 
of  it  being  sent  to  Aylmer,  where  it  is  packed.  Montreal  buyers  also  take  a  good 
deal,  and  I  suppose  it  goes  to  the  States.  Buyers  say  that  we  produce  the  best  pork  in 
Canada.  By  crossing  the  Berkshire  on  the  Essex  we  get  a  smaller  animal  but  a  finer  grade, 
the  meat  being  fatter  but  not  so  coarse.  I  think  such  a  cross  would  produce  pork  well 
adapted  to  English  consumption.  We  had  a  pork  packing  establishment  in  Windsor  some 
time  ago,  but  it  failed.  They  bought  for  the  English  market,  and  they  preferred  hogs 
leaner  than  ours.  Farmers  occasionally  import  and  keep  thoroughbred  animals  of  the 
Essex  and  Berkshire  breeds  for  breeding  purposes.  Messrs.  Wright  and  Butterfield,  two 
of  the  most  successful  thoroughbred  breeders  in  Canada,  have  done  a  great  deal  towards 
improving  our  stock  for  the  last  few  years  by  the  introduction  of  thoroughbred  male  ani- 
mals. There  are  a  very  few  native  hogs  to  be  found  amongst  us  now  except  a  few  amongst 
the  French. 

Poultry  Raising — Eogb. 

I  am  engaged  in  raising  poultry  to  some  extent,  and  keep  a  few  hons  for  their 
eggs.  As  a  farmer  I  prefer  the  Leghorns  and  the  Hamburg ;  these  are  better  egg-produ- 
cers than  the  Light  Brahmas,  though  I  keep  a  few  of  the  Light  Brahmas  for  mothers,  as 
they  are  good  sitters.  Mine  are  about  half  bred.  The  Hamburgs  are  small  fowls,  but 
they  lay  a  large  egg  for  their  size,  and  in  respect  of  the  number  of  their  eggs  they  are 
similar  to  the  Black  Spanish.  I  have  never  tried  crossing  the  Brahmas  with  the  Game. 
Our  e  ,'cs  are  shipped  east,  and  there  is  a  Chatham  firm  which  travels  through  the  country 
.und  oli  •  ts  the  eggs  for  exportation.  We  are  now  getting  10  cents  a  dozen  for  them,  but 
they  «rj  «p  as  high  as  20  cents,  and  the  average  price  would  be  almost  12i  cents.  The 
Leghorn  is  not  considered  a  table  fowl,  but  it  is  kept  for  its  eggs.  The  Light  Brahma 
crossed  with  the  Dork.ng  makes  a  good  table  fowl.  My  chickens  are  now  dying  with  the 
chicken  cholera.  I  have  given  them  pepper  and  other  things,  but  without  producing  any 
good  effect.  It  affects  well-bred  fowls  worse  than  others.  It  commenced  with  the  Bufla 
and  then  spread  among  the  other  breeds.  I  keep  all  the  different  breeds  in  separate  yards. 
In  the  fall" of  the  year  1  let  them  run  out,  but  in  the  spring  1  shut  them  up. 

[.]f>:  El  Holt.] 
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Ubb  op  Salt. 

I  use  salt  for  feeding  stock,  but  I  do  not  use  it  as  a  manure,  thouffh  some  of  my 
neighbours  are  beginning  to  do  so.  A  cargo  of  salt  arrived  in  our  neighbourhood  not  long 
ago ;  It  13  Huron  salt  and  sells  at  «4.50  a  ton.  Some  use  it  in  the  spring,  and  some  u^ 
part  in  the  spring  and  part  m  the  fall.  Those  who  have  used  it  upon  sandy  land  say  it 
18  a  protection  against  the  drought,  and  that  on  low  land  it  kills  the  wire  worm  Sandy 
land  suffers  considerably  from  the  dry  weather,  but  working  it  up  and  planting  corn, 
tends  to  keep  it  moist.  °         *^  r  « 

HoBSE  Kaisino. 
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not  raise  any  horses.    There  aro  a  good  many  of  my  nei^bours  who  raise  them, 

^  cr»  xc'jnd  averagmg  three  or  four  brood  mares.     They  are  improving  the  stock, 

.  .hem  uamg  thoroughbreds.     We  have  no  thoroughbred  horses  except  the  Perch- 

ui  we  have  some  half-bred  Clydesdales  and  some  young  N,  oherberrvs.     We  have 

uae  trottmg  stock.     On  the  whole  the  quality  of  our  stock  is  improving. 

CCMIVATION    OF    SOKGHUM. 

To  the  Chairman.— We  cultivate  just  about  enough  sorghum  for  our  own  use  One 
man  has  four  or  five  acres,  a^  1  he  makes  it  for  those  around  him,  charging  them  ].5 
cents  a  gallon.  It  is  raised  jus  about  the  same  as  a  crop  of  corn.  Sorghum  yields  from 
four  to  six  barrels  of  thirty-tw-  gallons  each  per  acre.     The  most  we  have  sold  it  for  ia 

?  ''^'^lir''  ^^^°^'  °"*  °^  '^^''''^  ^^  P*y  ^^  ^«°*s  for  manufacturing.  That  would  be 
about  160  per  acre.  We  consider  it  a  profitable  crop  to  raise,  though  the  demand  is  not 
sufficient  for  us  to  go  into  it  largely.  Our  syrup  is  not  as  good  as  the  golden  syrup,  but  it 
IS  much  better  than  the  old  West  India  m.  lasses,  and  only  requires  refining  to  make  it  of 
excellent  quality.  We  cannot  raise  wheat  after  sorghum,  because  it  comes  in  too  late 
We  sometimes  leave  the  sorghum  in  the  ground  till  the  frost  comes,  because  we  find  that 
the  quality  of  the  syrup  is  improved  by  a  slight  touch  of  frost.  If  we  had  a  certain 
market,  at  $40  per  acre,  it  would  be  grown  more  largely  ;  but,  if  we  were  selling  it  to 
wholesale  men  the  price  would  be  reduced,  but  it  would  pay  at  a  wholesale  price  of  even 
$30  per  acre.  We  plant  corn  after  a  sorghum  crop,  but  we"  do  not  plough  it  in  the  fall, 
because  it  is  too  late.  The  roots  are  a  little  more  compact  than  corn  stubble,  but  they  do 
not  give  us  any  real  trouble.  In  the  first  place  the  plant  is  stripped  of  the  leaves,  which 
are  left  on  the  ground  and  fed  to  cattle ;  then  the  seed  is  cut  off  and  the  stalks  are  put  up 
in  piles  and  hauled  to  the  mill.  Some  are  tied  up  in  bunches.  It  has  the  appearance  of 
broom  corn  more  than  anything  else,  and  is  liable  to  mix  with  that  plant  if  they  are 
growing  side  by  side.  If  growers  were  content  with  a  smaller  profit,  I  think  the  market 
might  be  extended  considerably.  Nothing  is  done  with  the  refuse  at  the  mUl ;  it  is  either 
left  to  rot  or  is  burnt  up.  It  is  said  that  the  amber  cane  can  be  manufactured  into  sugar 
and  that  is  an  earlier  crop  than  sorghum,  though,  perhaps,  a  little  late  to  follow  it  by 
a  wheat  crop.  We  could  not  raise  sorghum  so  that  it  would  take  the  place  of  the  better 
class  of  syrups. 

The  Standing  Timber. 

To  Mr.  Dymond.—We  have  a  large  amount  of  land  which  has  not  been  cleared  yet, 
but  IS  covered  with  oak,  elm,  black  ash,  hickory,  balm  of  Gilead,  etc.    The  timber  is  being 
taken  off  for  manufacturing  purposes.     The  balm  of  Gilead  is  made  into  bolts  and  staves 
The  manufacturing  of  wood  is  an  important  industry  with  us,  in  one  block  of  woods  in 
this  township  there  are  nine  saw  mills.     Our  trees  are  principally  deciduous. 

Sawdust  and  Lime  as  Manures. 

We  don't  use  the  sawdust  from  these  mills  fnr  man"*-''      A*  ?>»«<«  ♦•"r»!'»  t  l^j^j  _« 
horses  with  sawdust  from  the  mill,  and  I  afterwards  hauled  it  out  on  the  land,  but  I 
[Mr.  miiott.] 
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imagined  it  injured  the  soil,  perhaps  because  my  soil  was  open.     Last  year  I  tried  some 

Tres  .  so^  that  n^r  Jn?  T  .  '  ""{  ^''"'  1°^  l^°  ^"^^^"^^  °^  '^^'^^^  ^'^  *hree  and  a  half 
acres  so  that  perhaps  I  put  on  too  much.  TLough  the  first  crop  was  not  a  very  eood 
one,  It  IS  possible  that  I  may  get  the  benefit  of  it  ii  tLe  future.  ^  ^ 

Manufaoturing  Industries. 

We  have  no  unemployed  men.  because  all  our  labourers  can  get  eood  wa<re8  in  thn' 
irt^Sl 5Vo\T8  *"•  Ir-;f  - -*l>  ?e  industry  I  ha.ve  bee/reffSng  tTth  y  ca^ 
il7  a  mo!  h  wS  1  T  '/""^  b^'^'-^'  ^V^«  ^ter.  In  the  summer  farmers  ^ay  abou^ 
!,in  „  r.l '  J  i'^'"'^  ^''^  ""^'^'"S-  ^"'■^  i«  ^  good  section  of  country  for  labouring 
men  and  the  demand  is  in  excess  of  the  supply,  so  that  we  have  to  go  down  to  Mo  trea! 

clf/ f"J°'  **"'  ^''°'^'  ^°°^'-  ^"''  «1"*^«  *™ber  is  mostly  got  out  by  French 
Canadians,  and  they  are  preferred,  because  they  are  more  docile  and  stly  at  L^  better 
than  otb^r  labourers  English  immigrants  are  not  a  success  in  the  lumber  wooZ  as  thev 
are  not  used  to  that  kind  of  work  as  the  Frenchmen  are.  The  EngSmeTare  more  at 
home  in  ditching  and  work  of  that  kind.  -c-uguanmen  are  more  at 

Rkclamation  ok  MiRSHY  Lands. 

hv  on'^%^^^''  *^°S  8,000  acres  of  marshy  land  that  has  been  reclaimed  in  our  township 
iy^S!   f^r'"     ^*  """"t  ^t«0"tely, worthless  before  it  was  drained,  except  thVtT  tl  e 

r^?rarsh  of  ^  ""i^  l^'l  "P?  ''  ^''  *  ''''''  '^''     Mr.Valker  ha    a 

large  marsh  of  1800  acres,  from  which  he  gets  every  year  1.200  or  1  400  tons  of  hnv 

He  does  not  wish  to  drain  it,  because  he  clafms  that  frJshets  from  the  uplandsTe  as  go?d 
as  a  coat  of  manure.     Sometimes  our  marshes  take  fire,  and  the  turf  bums  off  them  an 
dith  .r-T''  "P  u  Sroy^^-^^'^^^^  poplars.     Sometimes  the  soiHurns  offT,  tie 
depth  of  eighteen  inches.     With  the  exception  of  Mr.  Walker's  land  our  other  mashes 

iTann?  To ''""''*•  t'  'Z  '^'  "*^"«  ^*  *^^«  '''^^^''^  ^-"d,  I  know  one  man  whHad 
llrTLZn     ^°'^««-.    Another  man  gave  $1,500  for  50  acres,  and  another  pailf^O  an 

Tt  8  worth  about%To"r  ""'■  '^f "?''  •  ^^^  '^""^  ''  ^'''^  ^^0  an  acre;  wi^th  building 
It  IS  worth  about  330.     Corn  is  the  principal  crop  growing  on  such  land.     All  the  drain- 
age m  the  township  of  Colchester  done  under  the  Drainage  Act  has  been  done  this  hst 
h  ve  years      Some  have  grown  wheat  on  these  reclaimed  lands.     In  one  case  Tn  wh  ch  a 

Te  Jltir^^  T°'*  '^''  T"SP""*^  ^''  ^'^^^^  ^'^^  -^*«r  on  the  pla  nt'ffTland! 
£1^^?^  f  1  J  ''  "'"''^  f  ^  ^^^  ^"  ^'^'■«-  A  gr«*t  °^ny  acres  of  upland  have  been 
benefited  by  the  drainage,  and  the  lowland  was  worthless  before  for  agricultural  purnoses 

d  aTs  tl  V^'  ?'*T  *°.^!r  *^^^P^'^"^  "S^*  '^°""  i'^*"  *l^o  ^ow£d.     We  Ce  two 
i     .-'i   r  •  ^  *'171!^^  ^""^  ^^'■'^  ^""^  *  ^^'^  *««*  d^eP  on  the  average.    It  is  not  expected 
hat  tile-drains  will  be  run  into  those  open  drains,  though  it  would  be  an  XaXge  if 
they  were.     Open  drains  are  being  used  at  the  present  time.     Some  of  our  marshes  hav. 

Effects  of  Drainage  on  Crops. 

«;n.„?K''?''"f^  is  very  healthy  at  the  present  time,  and  we  scarcely  ever  hear  of  ague 
since  the  land  has  been  cleared  up  and  drained.  Our  district  is  so  level  that  we  have  one 
ditch  which  has  only  two  and  a  half  feet  fall  in  three  miles.     The  townshS  Tf  MerseaTs 

i^S  H  '-^^  "'tT^'T^'i  ^?^T^^P  "^  °"^  '=«"'^*^'  ^"^^  i*  ^»«  «l«>ost  worthless  before 
It  was  drained.  Where  the  bulk  of  the  wheat  is  growing  now  it  could  not  be  'rown  at 
all  before.  I  suppose  the  township  of  Mersea  h!s  spent  $150,000  in  di-ainage  The 
people  a.o  paymg  for  these  drains  in  taxation  now,  but  they  do  n;t  find  t  buXSome  in 
view  of  the  benefits  they  have  received.  » J  it  ouraensome  m 

[Mr.  Miott.] 
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Fruit  Culture. 

Of  apples,  all  prefer  the  winter  varieties,  as  we  have  no  market  for  summer  fruit 
The  favourite  varieties  are  the  Rhode  Island  Greening  and  the  Northern  Spy.  Chicago  is 
our  market,  the  buyers  commg  from  there  and  buying  them  up  at  $1.25  to  $2  per  barrel 
I'fW  r  .  f  ''•'""I''*  °^  ^'T^  ^'^'^S  condition.  Mr.  Wigle,  of  Gosfield,  informs 
r  *  w  i  ""'"'  ^n7t  ""^  Greenings  from  one  tree,  but  that  is  an  extraordinary 
^;!l  S'^u^^^  T  Tf  *x'f^'\,T,^  °^'  ^""^  ^^  ^^^  *^«  b««*  o'-^hard  in  the  township  I 
thmk  the  borer  troubles  the  Baldwin  more  than  other  trees.  Strawberries  are  g?own 
largely  m  Mersea,  principally  the  Wilson  variety.  The  soil  is  well  adapted  to  strawberry 
culture,  and  they  ship  large  quantities  to  Windsor,  Detroit  and  Amherstburgh  The 
people  are  beginning  to  cultivate  raspberries,  though  we  have  a  great  many  wild  ones. 
The  birds  trouble  us  a  little  but  we  have  nothing  to  say  against  them^.  In  our  old  cleared 
and  tne  wheat  is  all  sown  by  tube-driUs,  but  in  new  land  it  is  sown  broadcast.  I  think 
that  in  a  hard  winter  wheat  that  is  sown  with  a  drill  keeps  better  than  what  is  sown 

«iri«?\.  '  Ti"  .^°°'^*^^^«  l^ill«d  in  the  spring  from  being  heaved  up  by  the 
alternate  freezing  and  thawing.     Clover  suffers  in  the  same  way. 

Ci   AWBA. 

Smith  and  Williams  are  the  largest  grape  growers  on  Pelee  Island.     The  principal 

tlT^^l  f^%  '^Tf  'V^'  P!?""^*'  r^'}^  "P^^^  ^^^'•y  y^^  °^  *»>«  I«l*"d.  They  ship 
their  wine  to  Brantford,  and  they  made  7,000  gallons  of  Catawba  wine  last  fall.  The  first 
grapes  were  planted  on  the  island  in  1863,  some  gentlemen  having  come  during  the 
American  War  and  located  on  the  island.  One  gentleman  named  wirdrope  has  fbout 
twelve  acres  of  Catawba  grapes ;  Smith  and  Williams  have  about  thirty-five  acres.  TW 
fl^oll'i  f  "'f  o^i^'- J^rieties  to  «ome  extent,  but  wherever  the  Catawba  can  be 
grown  It  IS  preferred.  We  have  tried  the  Catawba  on  the  mainland,  but  it  only  ripens 
once  every  few  years  ^  ^toun 

ALANSON  ELLIOTT. 


MR.  J.  0.  ILER'S  EVIDENCE. 
J.  C.  Ilkr,  of  the  Township  of  Colchester,  was  called  end  examined. 

Agriculture  in  Essex. 

v^.r-^"/?"  ^y^^—^f^^  ^mer  and  have  been  engaged  in  farming  about  thirty 
years.  I  have  215  acres  of  Ian  of  which  about  150  are  u  ler  cultivation  •  the  rest  is 
bush.  I  am  engaged  in  mixed  husbandry-stock-raising  as  well  as  grain-groVing-^d  I 
have  a  general  knowledge  of  the  resources  of  the  County  of  Essex  S'^^^'^g-^d  I 


be3n 


Wheat  Croppino. 

Pall  wheat  is  our  main  crop.     I  have  cultivated  fall  wheat  ever  since  I  have 
farming.     Spring  wheat  has  not  succeeded  recently,   though  it  did  many  years  ago. 

Failiirb  op  Spring  Wheat. 

Thirty  years  ago  we  could  raise  26  bushels  to  the  acre,  but  we  fail  to  do  that  now 
1  dn  not  grow  any  spring  wheat,  and  I  don't  think  it  is  raised  to  any  extent  in  the 
/•  , 

[Mr.  lUr.] 
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A  Fine  Fall  Wheat  Section— Cob» 

How  THE  Spring  Wheat  is  Affected 

Varieties  of  Fali.  Wheat. 
some  DeM  ''S'srotU^Th^lr?*^^  V^.^ .°°'^*^*^«  ®"«"  »°<1  Clawaon  varieties,  and 

HEAviNG-ur  of  the  Plant— Salt— a  Cut-wobm. 

frosts^^The^'wIr  *  wtn'  °'  ?*"  '"""P  ^*  ^.  ^^"^^^^  «»"««^  ^  *»»«  ^eadng  up  by  the 
n^?be^  usedTrSy  Lu^hlt  JaJhr^.'"'^*'" 'l«**^  ^^''^^  '^'^^  ^*y-     Salt  h^^ 

a  sort  of  cnJ:^t.t::t'ioZttz  t^rweV^r-  Tr^zt'i'mV'^' 

mcreasiog  in  our  county,  and  it  is  producing  krger  ^rops.  ^       ^  °^  '*"  ''^'"*  " 

Effect  of  Clearing  on  the  Land. 

w£n  they  areVtected^on  thrnorth  aL'^rthtst  *''*  "'^'^  «^^^  """'  *""«''  «™P« 

Clover  Sod  as  a  Seed  Bed. 

We  generaUy  turn  over  clover  sod  and  use  it  as  a  seed  ht,A      Tho   .,„»,* 
prepare  it  is  to  plough  it  about  July  or  the  Ist  ofA.^lof  if    •      lu        .  ^'^***  ^^^   ^ 
as  possible,  harrow  it  well  and  keenin At  11  „  ^^^  ^^'"''^  ^  ^«" 

after  cutting  it.     Only  about  one  acreTn  ^fi ft"  nfTll     VT  '^''''^''  •"**  P^*'"^^  ^*  "'^d^' 
practically  none  at  all  ^"^  ''^  ^*"  '^^"''*  '«  ^^'^  o»^  summer-faUow- 

Wheat  on  Corn  Ground  a  Failure. 
[Mr.  Jler.}  ^ 
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'jNDRR-DRAnmra. 

Uncle]>draining  hbs  not  been  much  practised  with  us  for  the  purpose  of  preparing 
land  for  fall  wheat  until  quite  recently,  and  even  now  it  is  rather  in  its  infancy.  Til« 
is  mostly  used  now,  though  at  first  the  drains  were  made  of  stone  and  .unber.  The 
draming  has  been  mostly  done  in  low  places  or  hollows. 

Artificial  Manures. 

We  use  very  little  artificial  manur  .  Some  parties  were  around  selling  the  right  to 
use  a  certain  kind  of  manure  but  it  turned  out  to  be  a  fraud,  as  the  farmers  were  induced 
to  give  their  notes,  but  they  did  not  get  the  superphosphates.  Lime  has  been  used  as  a 
fertilizer  in  some  cases  with  pretty  good  results. 

Cost  of  Baisixo  Fall  Wheat — Average  Yield. 

I  would  estimate  the  cosL  of  an  acre  of  fall  wheat  crop  as  follows :  interest  or  rent, 
12.50  ;  preparation  of  land,  $2  ;  seed,  $1.50 ;  sowing  and  harvesting,  $2 ;  threshing,  $2  j 
other  charges,  $1.  Total,  ^11.  Our  yearly  rent  for  clear  land  is  about  |2.50  per  acre, 
and  I  base  the  amount  for  interest  on  the  idea  that  land  is  worth  $40  per  aore.  I  thinV 
the  average  yield  is  about  30  bushels  to  the  acre. 

Drill  Sowing. 

Leading  farmers  sow  altogether  in  drills,  and  the  general  opinion  is  that  drilling  is 
best,  though  there  is  a  good  deal  of  broadcast  sowing  yet.  I  use  about  one  and  a  half 
bushels  to  the  acre  for  drill  sowing,  and  about  two  bushels  is  required  for  broadcast 
sowing  by  hand.  I  could  not  say  that  I  have  noticed  any  decided  difference  in  the  orop 
between  broadcast  and  drill  sowing ;  this  year  especially  it  all  seems  about  alika 


I!;       i 


A  Fair  Average  all  Over. 

To  Mr.  Dymond, — When  I  speak  of  20  bushels  per  acre  being  the  average  I  mean 
all  over  the  county.  My  own  average  for  the  last  two  or  three  years  has  been  about  26 
bushels  to  the  acre.  I  consider  about  25  bushels  a  fair  average  for  all  sorts  of  ground 
though  with  proper  cultivation  it  would  be  more.  When  I  gave  you  an  estimate  of  the 
cost  of  cultivation  I  gave  the  average  as  the  land  is  usually  cultivated.  I  thinlr  it  is  a 
profitable  crop  under  proper  methods  of  cultivation. 


Cost  of  Farms. 

A  first-class  farm  can  be  purchased  for  |40  per  acre  with  fair  buildings,  but  not 
allowing  anything  for  such  improvements  as  under-draining,  etc.  I  think  in  many 
instances  the  crop  would  be  increased  by  under-draining ;  I  have  seen  important  rosulta 
produced  in  that  way,  but  my  own  land  is  naturally  well  drained. 

Wheat  Growing. 

I  think  $11  per  acre  is  a  fair  estimate  of  the  cost  of  growing  fall  wheat  in  our 
district,  though  if  the  ground  were  fallowed  and  worked  up  two  or  three  times  it  would, 
be  different.  I  find  that  fallowing  does  not  pay  ma,  especially  as  my  land  is  free  from, 
weeds.  We  seldom  cultivate  wheat  after  com,  as  I  think  the  cultivation  of  com  make* 
th®  ground  too  loose  for  wheat.  Some  cultivate  the  land  after  com  without  ploughing, 
and  sometimes  good  crops  are  obtained. 

{Mr  Ilw.] 
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Rbolaimkd  Land— Soil— CROpa. 

deal  ^l^:^lVS^J:S£TStZZ^^^^^^  '^^^  ^^^  f^^  -^-"-  ^  «ood 
have  Bometiine.  seen  the«e  maraL  Lken^'n  1^  TT  "''^  ^^'^  ^^^^''^^  ^J'^*^  I 
wet  season  the  land  is  apt  to  be  too  wet  for  whea?  iZS"^.  immediately,  but  in  a 
of  wheat  on  land  immediately  after  brnVrecraJmed  hJ  ^a°^  recommend  the  growing 
year  at  least,  so  as  to  set  rid  of  the  turfy^ondSn  of  ?^  ^-i^^''.  P''^'^*'°g  «*«•«  ««« 

on  those  reolaimed  lauds.  ^  condition  of  the  soil.     Wo  don't  use  lime  at  all 

Cost  o'?  Manurk. 

In  estimating  the  cost  of  a  fall  whpn^  i>r.ftr.  „<•  An 
allowance  for  manure.     In  prepar^Llh^B  LTL  ,,f  .  ^l  '^'^  ^  ^'^  °°*  ""^^e  any 
cost  perhaps  13  per  acre  forVLngIt  out  oJthJ^^^^^^  ""''''''''  *"^  *h»t  -«"ld 

get  on  the  farm.      Sometime^  we  m^anurorot^rd.  brgeTerrUy^o^rsrub'bt^'*^  ^^ 

Usual  Rotation. 

WefsS  ^rrofdof^'^t^^otr^^^^^^^^^  V?«"^-  -t''*--  o'orops,  but  we 

and  then  wheat  again.  In  tt  couroTthat  ro^^^^^^^^^  P^*^*  com.^then  oat^ 

had  the  manure  to  put  on.     We  ofton  manure  Irhfrl  "^T"!  J"'.*  «*  ^f*^'^  «"  ^ 
in  that  case  the  manure  would  have  to  be  Zr^ed  to  bo?J  cr^p^         ""^  *^'  ^°™'  *"^ 

Sandv  Soil  but  Fertile. 

and  ifis  p;odf47li7s?ar;er  Y*  ^^"'^^ «°"  -  °-  --^y. 

In  some  instances  we  get  40  to  SbusZTSlwffV^  *"^  worked  uj 

enmller  figure  I  was  speaking  of  the  a^^^^^^^^^  Tn\"1^^^^"  ^  S*^«  «»« 

for  a  succession  of  ye/rs,  and^  have  knowfcrons  to  yield  ^  t  ^''^'V^Pf  r«  ^^""'^ 
acre,  in  one  particular  year,  about  thirty^earsago^  ^^  *'  ^^  ^'''^"'^  *°  *h« 

First-Class  Farms— Prices. 

butofatnitrwo^Hl^ntTl^^^^^^^^^  varies  very  much, 

«uch  a  farm  the  house  w.uTd  "yHkely  be  frame  and  ,T  'Tlf  "°.*  ^'  ^^^^  S'^'^'  On 
rail  ones  made  of  chesnut,  sw  p"^  ash!  and  oak  timbl'^'^'/S'^  I^^JT''  ^^"^^  ^e  old 
farm  with  pretty  good  buildmcs  and  wllf«n^!5  Tfu  J  '^?°*^  ^^'""^  »  good  lOO-acre 
farm  with  good  buildings  3^ost TrlsT^^  for$4.000.^  A  first-cW 

acre  farms  that  occur  to  my  mkd  withTood  h.Sl  ^  '.f'"-  ^°"^"  «^  *'»«  '^es*  100- 
or  f  6,000.  and  when  I  s^ol^Ao^!;  !Z\':!^:,':^^^^^^^  ^-'^  ^^.0^0 

Noxious  Wekds. 

weed.  We  have  also  some  tarer^?  ,or  «  rllf  t  .u  "^  P'*^"*"  ^^^^  '^'^d  some  rag 
wheat  We  have  hadlToubi:  ii  eTd  ca^-g  te^r^l  tiaf -^"^  ^'"^"^  *^' 
plough  It  under.  If  it  is  allowed  to  ripen  I  sunnofe  tZ  L^  n  *  " /r**"*^  '«  *« 
it  under  kills  it  thoroughly.  Clover  sod  ?s  nln,fC  ll  ^fl^o^M  spread,  but  ploughing 
consider  the  proper  timt  but  Sfr^lougi  i?  latf  r  '"""^  *^'  '"^'^^'^  ''^  July."  which  f 
[Mr.  Iter.] 
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One  FLOuoHiiro  fob  Clover  Sod  Only. 

I  would  not  plough  the  sod  up  the  second  time,  but  I  would  prefer  harrowing  it,  and 
making  it  as  smooth  as  possible,  and  then  let  it  lie  until  seed  time,  when  I  would  use  th» 
cultivator.  In  following  fnll  wheat  with  corn  it  would  uot  be  necessary  to  manure  in  all 
cases,  though  it  would  in  some  It  would  depend  upon  the  quality  and  condition  of 
the  land. 

Barley. 

Barley  is  not  much  cultivated  with  us  ;  in  fact  there  is  very  little  in  our  township. 
The  reason  is  that,  like  spring  wheat,  it  does  not  seem  to  do  very  well.  Its  cultivation  ia 
rather  decreasing.  The  cost  of  raising  an  acre  of  barley  would  be  about  the  same  as  an 
a(!re  of  wheat. 

Oatb  a  Good  Crop — Rye. 

Oats  are  grown  extensively  with  us,  and  they  are  a  good  crop,  but  the  price  is  so  low 
that  farmers  only  raise  for  their  own  use.  The  average  crop  per  acre  would  be  about  40 
bushels.  All  the  diff«rent  varieties  grow  well  with  us.  We  require  more  oats  for  home 
consumption  than  formerly,  but  the  price  is  so  low  that  it  does  not  pay  to  sell  them.  Bye 
is  not  vary  extensively  grown,  though  it  is  sometimes  raised  for  fodder. 

Peas — The  Bug — Mildew. 

Very  few  peas  are  grown,  owing  to  the  prevalence  of  the  pea  bug  We  have  been 
troubled  with  it  for  a  long  tiiue.  On  heavy  soils  peas  are  also  liable  to  mildew.  I  think 
a  large  portion  of  our  soil  is  too  rich  for  peas,  as  they  grow  to  vines  too  much,  but  in  other 
portions  of  the  county  we  could  raise  them  profitably  but  for  the  bugs 

To  Mr.  Dymoni  , — The  bug  is  worse  than  it  used  to  be,  I  think,  and  is  increasing  yea:: 
by  year.  The  only  means  adopted  to  got  rid  of  the  bugs,  is  to  cease  growing  peas,  and 
that  means  has  been  pretty  generally  adopted.  It  think  that  is  the  only  way  of  getting 
rid  of  them.  The  bug  is  troublesome  all  over  the  county.  I  don't  know  that  there  has 
been  any  co-operation  for  the  purpose  of  killing  the  bugs.  In  our  neighbourhood  we  have 
ceased  growing  peas  by  general  consent,  but  I  don't  know  how  it  is  in  other  parts  of  the 
county. 

LooAL  Associations  and  the  Pea  B0O. 

I  don't  think  the  Agricultural  Associations  have  taken  the  matter  ap— in  fact  they 
do  not  discuss  such  matters  ;  their  work  is  generally  confined  to  getting  up  shows.  Their 
annual  meetings  are  not  very  well  attended. 

Growing  Indian  Corn. 

To  the  Ghnirman. — We  grow  corn  largely.  It  is  grown  for  the  grain  in  ninety-nine 
cases  out  of  one  hundred — very  little  being  grown  for  fodder.  The  crop  is  usually  success- 
ful, and  the  average  per  acre  about  forty  bushels.  The  varieties  generally  grown  are  the 
large  yellow  and  white  Gourd  Seed,  though  the  yellow  and  white  Flint  are  also  grown. 
These  are  eight-rowed  varieties.  Com  has  been  badly  injured  by  the  rain,  but  I  don't 
think  it  can  be  said  that  the  com  crop  is  subject  to  failure  in  our  part  of  the  county, 
though  late  corn  in  back  settlements  is  sometimes  nipped  by  the  frost.  I  think  that  our 
county  can  produce  corn  successfully,  and  I  don't  know  that  we  have  any  regular  failures. 

Market  for  Corn. 

We  don't  have  any  large  quantities  to  export,  but  sell  it  to  our  local  traders  and  dis- 
tillers. Mr.  Walker  takes  about  all  the  corn  we  can  raise  for  his  distillery.  It  is  not 
necessary  for  us  to  import  corn  from  the  United  States,  though  very  small  quantities  are 
imported. 

[Mr.  lUr.] 
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Cost  of  Raibino  Cobn— Husking 

ibere  is  not  much  difference  in  the  cont  of  raising  corn  and  *ho..t      W-  h 
n«sk,ng  n^achinea  in  our  county.     We  put  it  up  in  shoclcs  and  husk  Tt' byhai!!;    ^''  °° 

Corn  Cribs  and  Corn  Uoubbs. 

^rhirw'rr"'  ImiU  double  each^ide  boin^aboutlTr  f.!:;'wl  17^  eigh^:'  Ze 
feet  high,  with  space  between  sufficient  to  allow  a  team  to  pass  through, 

Corn  Planting. 
the  hm,!  LTth^^tfkfcoTe  Ml'°Xl'^  pl«..W  with  ih„.  f«,.  .=ght  inohe,  l,„t„«n 

Price  of  Corn. 

™«i  m  f»,d,„g  U„g,  a„dc»tUe,  .„d  i,  i.  the  ,4„s  which  "he'di.tu4tk«  " 

Fkkdinq  Pigs  with  Corn. 

,',.  fZI  ^^  p  ^r*"  r^"'''!'^"^^^ly  ^V*''  ^^'■"'  ''"^  *'»^<^  '»^'"«t'-y  can  be  successfully  carried  on 

Inv  lower  n^ce  T"^  "  P'"'^'*^.'"  ^^  '''^^'''  ^'  ^''  '^'-  ^^'  ^''  ^^t  it  is  not  proSo  at 
any  lower  pnce.     We  average  pretty  much  about  that  price  for  our  pork  so  that  T  mn 

ht^nViTLrhor-  ^""°™"''° '"™"'"-"°''  >«-'"'"-p  fo"^"  -^' 

Breeds  of  Pigs. 

♦Kn  /*  P*^®"*  Tn ''^^  ''™  generally  pretty  well  bred.  Wo  have  two  or  three  broods  • 
the  Essex,  the  Suffolk,  and  the  Borkshircs,  and  some  have  paid  attention  to  Poirnd  Chhl' 
I  tinnk  across  betweea  the  Berkshire  and  the  Essex,  is  better  than  e   her  ^  Lse    wo 

Corn  Crop  not  Exhausting. 

thouJht''nuihi"nr^vI"i'f*  particularly  exhausting  crop  if  a  proper  rotation  is  observed, 
though  It  nught  prove  so  if  corn  were  planted  for  a  succession  of  years  on  the  same  land 

J,^L  J^*'^  ''"  ^r''  ''  '''^'^^'  *«  '^"^  ^^'"''^•^  '^^"'"^  f™™  the  United  Statet  We  are  in- 
creasing ho  area  under  corn,  and  I  don't  think  the  profit  in  growing  wheat  haadireS 
the  quantity  of  com.     The  production  of  the  pork  i.  not  incrfasing  ?ery  much 

Exporting  Hogs. 

-^;^7^  generally  export  our  hogs ;  for,  though  we  have  a  pork  packine  establishment  in 

[Mr.  Her.] 
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Pkiob  or  Wild  Lands. 
The  average  price  of  wild  land,  well  timbered,  is  juHt  now  about  $15  per  acr«. 
Corn  Stalkb— Care  of  Manurb. 

♦h«Tn^n  '^  f "*? ~;  -W«  feed  corn  stallcH  to  cattle  in  the  winter.     We  generally  put 

J  Z't  thtl  '      ""'''^-  T""'  ^'"i  '^"T  ^"  ''"''''  ''"''''■     ^«  'i""'*  """^lly  <™t  the  -talks 
J  don  t  think  any  specml  pains  have  been  takon  to  utilize  the  manure  from  the  hogs  •  the 

fnud  Ct°f  f ''"^^  *°  P"'  '^'"^  ^"  ^''^  '^^^  ^'^  *^**  ^'^^  — «  ««t«  mixed  a  So 
mud.      Iho  beat  farmers  are  paying  some  attention  to  preserving  their  manure    but  even 

iln  r  ?'"«. """?  **^?  P""'"8  ^'  ^^  *^«  «^'^''™»  P'J«-     There  is  a  generad  imprZ 

^n^^  1„?  •    ™'''*^  °^  'J"^'  \^^'"  ^*"^"'"'?'  ^'*^  ^««»'d  to  penH,  et?.,  and  there  h^ 

been  a  great  improvement  m.  the  stock  itself.     1  don't  know  of  any  who  use  bwi^d 

muck  or  cut  straw  for  the  purpose  of  enlarging  the  bulk  of  the  manure  from  ho^  ^ 

Corn  as  Fodder. 

ouanSvnnlnT  tT  Va  *"%°^r.™.'  ^«»  «a^H  is  equal  to  the  hay  from  the  same 
ro";a  to  e '^^^^^  ""«''«^  ''  ''  ^  ^«"  ^"-^  -^  ^-kedafter.  thLtalks  should  be 

Salt  as  Manure. 

have  hlnr;tu^r'"^~^^*''^''^*'u'?*'*'**''*"8  brought  into  our  county  lately,  but  T 
have  had  1  ttle  or  no  experience  with  it.  It  has  been  put  on  fall  wheat  with  the  idea  of 
assisting  the  growth,  protoctmgit  from  rust,  and  killing  the  worma  I  think  it  waican^ 
dian  retuse  salt,  costing  from  $i  to  $4.50  per  ton.     It  comes  by™ater  to  us 

Lands  Rkclaimed— Increased  Value. 

«^OoTo"woVH.1ri*f™'v''\°^  '*™'T^^.  ""^'''"  *^«  Municipal  Act-something  lifce 
S'  wl  T  ^\°"'^*°^"«h.p  alone  and  a  large  amount  of  land  has  been  reclaimlj  in 
tins  way.  Ihat  land  was  bought  before  it  was  drained,  at  about  |4  or  $5  per  acre  by  its 
present  owners.  I  know  of  such  lands  .soiling  now  at  $20  per  acre,  without  anTrmprove- 
ment  except  the  drainage.  I  know  of  another  instance  in  which  a  man  who  bSt  i!i 
t  .18  ;vet  land  for  $8  per  acre,  has  been  offered  $3,200  for  one  hundred  acres  and ^ 
should  thmk  that  it  was  worth  fully  that  amount.  The  price  of  such  LdJ^ntlii 
aver  .^es  from  $20  to  $30  per  acre,  'ke  general  impreslfon  ^^tha  the  money  'penf ^ 
this  drainage  has  been  money  well  invested,  and  has  added  largely  to  the  weakh^of  the 
whole  county  Local  drainage  was  impossible,  until  these  Government  draii^  wwe  canded 
out     About  three-inch  tiles  are  generally  used  in  tile  draining. 

Improved  Farm  Stock. 

*v.  ^"k^^  Ghairmtm.— The  stock  in  our  district  have  been  largely  improved  by  the  use  of 
thoroughbred  malea  As  to  the  prospects  of  a  supply  for  two  or  three /ears^I  think  weLn 
produce  cattle  enough.though  at  present  there  is  not  much  demand  for  them.  There  «eI3 
many  young  ones  coming  in.  The  Agricultural  Societies  have  introduced  them  but  a  S 
many  private  individuals  own  them  now,  and  there  has  been  a  very  great^TrovleS^ 

Xnl  \u  Tk  T  f'"'""^  *°  thoroughbred  bulls.  The  usual  fee  for  theTeS  S 
a  thoroughbred  bull  when  put  to  common  stock  is  about  $1.  service  oi 

The  Duruams  Mostly  Used, 

hav^'il^^A'Sfn*  cattle  used  for  improving  our  stock  is  mostly  theDurhama,  though  some 
have  used  the  Devons    the  Galloways,  and  the  Aynshires.     The  Galloways  are  not  gen 
Devour  '"^  '"■'  favourites.     I  have  tried  the  Durhams,^d^e 

[Mr.  Iler.] 
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The  Devons. 

1  like  the  Devona  pretty  weU,  but  they  are  rather  Binall,  though  they  are  good  for 
draught  purposes.  They  are  not  at  all  wild  or  troublesome  to  manage,  though  ^ey  are 
not  so  docile  as  the  Durhams  but  they  are  easier  to  keep  in  flesh,  and  stronger  according 
to  their  weight  than  the  Durhams.  Even  for  draught  purposes,  they  would  be  better  with 
some  Durhwn  blood  in  them,  to  give  them  size  and  strength.  I  think  the  Devons  are 
rougher  feeders  than  the  Durhams,  and  rather  more  active. 

Beef  Raising — Dairying, 

rhe  stock  business  with  us  is  principally  carried  on  for  the  purpose  of  raising  beef 
Dairying  18  not  carried  on  to  any  great  extent,  though  we  have  some  small  cheese  factories.' 
1  should  think  that  Essex  is  well  adapted  for  cheese  making.  Our  butter  is  all  made  bv 
hand  at  private  dairies,  and  is  used  in  the  local  trade.  Some  of  it  goes  to  Detroit  as  that 
18  our  market  for  almost  everything.  ' 

Price  of  Butter. 

Our  butter  has  been  principally  taken  up  by  pedlars  for  the  last  two  years ;  thev  eo 
around  with  goods  which  they  exchange  for  the  butter.  Through  ohe  summer  we  get  ifi 
cents  per  pound,  and  through  the  winter  from  18  to  25  cents  ;  the  average  would  be  about 

breera  few  *^"^^  ""^^^^^  ''^'"^  ^'^^^'  ^"*  ^  ^"^  ™°**  °*  *^®°''  ***°"8^  ^ 

Common  Stock  TJfjpROPiTABLE. 

In  breeding  I  have  used  thoroughbreds  altogether  for  the  last  few  years.     I  don't 
like  to  use  any  others  if  I  can  help  it.     I  think  there  is  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  ser- 
vices of  a  sufficient  number  of  thoroughbred  animals.     Common  bulls  are  very  little  used 
1  don  t  think  it  is  profitable  to  raise  a  common  animal  to  three  years  old,  if  one  can  be 
got  which  has  one  or  two  crossings  from  thoroughbred  stock. 

Stock  Feedino. 

Our  grade  steers  at  three  years  old  do  not  weigh  more  that  1,000  lbs.,  live  weight 
that  IS  ^des  of  one  or  two  crosses.  We  generally  Ltarve  them  pretty  well  for  the  first 
year,  and  starve  them  for  the  next  two  years,  and  give  them  aU  they  can  eat  for  the  last 
few  months  that  they  live.  That  is  the  common  system  in  our  county.  It  is  not  very 
profitable  to  raise  cattle  when  we  can  only  get  them  to  weigh  1,000  lbs.  at  three  years  of 
age.  I  know  that  the  demand  in  England  is  for  steers  weighing  about  1,400  lbs  at  three 
years  old.  I  don't  think  any  of  our  cattle  go  to  England,  unless  Mr.  Walker  se'nds  them 
trom  his  distillery.  Stock  raising  has  not  received  as  much  attention  in  our  county  as  it 
has  in  others.  I  attribute  this  state  of  things  to  the  fact  that  we  have  been  pavine  ea 
much  attention  to  pork  raising.  t  j    b 

Sheep  Farming. 

To  Mr.  Dymond — I  have  paid  some  attention  to  sheep  raising.  The  Cotswolds  and 
Leicesters  are  the  favourite  breeds,  but  the  Southdowns  have  been  lately  introduced  It 
18  thought  that  they  will  make  a  good  cross  with  the  Cotswolds  and  Leicesters.  We  do 
not  ship  sheep  to  England.  Lately  the  demand  for  medium  wool  has  been  greater  than 
before,  and  farmers  f oi-  the  last  few  years  have  been  mixing  their  sheep  a  good  deal  with 
ihe  Southdowns.  I  think  the  most  profitable  breed  of  pigs  is  a  cross  of  the  Berkshire  oa 
the  lissex.     I  think  food  for  pigs  should  bo  ground  and  cooked: 

{Mr.  lUr.] 
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Poland  China  Pios. 
rathe,  „„gh,<K,':i„g!'-  sLXTet"w  a'^'gt^antaat"'  °''"°"'  '^""  ""^-  "^ 

Cn  ESTER   WhITM— SUFFOLKS. 

that  iH  a  good  avJio  thoul  iri^.  1,°"'"^"^'''  f*'""  "^  '°*«'  ^^^''^^^  300 pounds; 
months  old^  IthLTftiB3roS«T?  '""[t"*'''^  ^""''^  *^«"  ^  about  twenty' 
season,  though  some  th  akTt  L^bettfr^  tT  ^'"  '"""V'"  ""^^  ^''^  ^''"en  the  same 
winter.  ''  '^  ^''^^'  ^  '^'  ^^e™  "»"  on  the  clover  and  keep  them  over 

Profitable  Weight  of  Hogs. 

I  think  a  hog  that  can  be  made  to  weieh  200  «»  9^0   ik»  -i.  , ,     - 

profitable  than  one  at  300  lbs.  the  nextTf-ar  Fn.  I-  *  **  """^  y""  °^^'  ^  °^0'« 
i«  preferred,  even  if  it  is  a  ittle  coarse  Tn^  differ??  ^f^r"  \P'""^  ^^««  ^°8 
are  all  dead  weights;  live  weigh.rru^b?a\t?reS^^^^^  '"'^  "^^'^^'^'"«  ^'' 

Horse  Brkedinq. 

class.^'^W^h^SfoIuIdTht^^^^^^ 

prefer  general  purpose  horses      Wp  If  S  t"^    /  T  *'^'^,others.     1  have  bred  some  ;  I 

Lrse  or  thoroughC  race  ho"e  wiS^^^^^  *'^'  ^"«"'''*  ^°'^«^ 

make  very  good  roadsters!  ^'"'''■^  ""*'■"' ^^**^«  '^O'^'^^'y.  and  these  also 

Royal  Geouges-St.  Lawp.,..vce8~Hambletonian8. 

or  St^'wete'  T^oU^tt mTh  luhf SS^^^  "^'^'1^^}  '^^  *^«  ^oyal  George 
as  the  other.  Gene.lly  thrLrwtt:Llt ^rTp^X'S it]  tt'lToJiZX ^ 
aTwTlSedTa'nY?^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

trotting  purpos'es.    The  roadster  Xch  we^^^^^^  •  ^^'\^''  ^^"^""*«^  f^' 

about  f.  :.r  n.inutes,  or  about  fifteen  miTes  an  hoS  I  ZZ  "T"  '^"c  ""^  ^o  a  mile  in 
market  for  those  horses,  but  they  ca^always  be  sold  Ld^'lv  A  ^^''^  T?^  particular 
that  speed,  anu  of  a  fair  size,  wovld  be  wS  fromtlSO  to  i^.Vfi  ?^°i  ^'^''^"8  ^"''^^  °* 
sixteen  hands  high.  ™  ^^^"^  *°  '»^'^5-     *^"ch  a  horse  should  be 


General  Purpose  Houses. 


The  Perchfrons. 

Il.e  «he7£^C'4*rLd"^^^^^^^^  *%^"'?J  ^.ate,  and  Franc. 

"  »nap,"  oa  the  Percheron,  iTo cMUe"  5  tf  W  ^T-rt"". ?'''"  *e  Clydesa  little  mc,< 
ar.  aho  hardier  than  the  Clyde"    S  are  My  i  1  a'  °v      I  Si"  '""  °°"'>'':  .^^«)' 
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believe,  $3,000  in  France,  and  Mr.  Rankin's,  $2,000.  These  horses  are  considered  more 
intelligent  than  Clydcs,  and  the  two  I  have  mentioned  are  exceptionally  fine  animals.  I 
don't  know  at  what  price  a  good  ordinary  stallion  for  service  could  be  bought  ia 
France.  For  the  services  of  these  stallions  one  of  these  gentleman  charges  $20,  and  the 
other,  $30.  »      ■«'     . 

Inferior  Stallions. 

^  The  use  of  inferior  stallions,  because  they  are  cheap,  is  quite  an  evil  in  our  county. 
I  think  there  are  some  Percheron  mares  in  Essex,  the  irxtention  being  to  breed  a  distinct 
horse.  Mr,  Walker  and  Mr.  Rankin  have  each  two  or  three  fine  mares  of  that  breed, 
worth  perhaps  about  $1,000  each.  For  general  purpose  horses  we  use  the  Clydes,  crossed 
on  the  native  mares. 

Horse  Breeding  Profitable. 

We  are  not  selling  many  general  purpose  horses,  but  I  think  horse  breeding  is  a  pro- 
fitable branch  of  business.  I  generally  buy  some  colts  and  keep  quite  a  number  of  youn"' 
horses.  A  colt  out  of  an  ordinary  mare,  by  an  inferior  stallion,  whose  services  could  be 
got  for  $6,  would  be  worth,  at  three  years  old,  $65  or  $70,  whereas  a  colt  from  the 
same  mare,  by  a  thoroughbred  Clyde  stallion,  would  be  worth  $100,  and  the  cost  of  service 
would  be  $10      We  have  no  distinct  breed  of  any  cross  in  our  county. 

JOHN  0.  ILER 


MR.  MoCAIN'S  ilVIDENCE. 
William  McCain  was  called  and  examined. 

To  Mr.  Dymond.—!  live  in  the  Township  of  Gosfield  adjoining  the  lake  shore,  and 
am  Warden  of  the  County  of  Essex.  I  have  120  acres  of  land,  of  which  I  cultivate 
about  sixty,  the  remainder  being  in  bush  and  pasture.  I  grow  oats,  corn  and  all  the 
grains  usually  cultivated  in  my  part  of  the  country.  I  keep  a  stock  of  cows  for  my  own 
use.  The  soil  is  a  sandy  loam  and  heavy  clay  in  our  township.  It  is  a  heavy  clay  where 
I  am  living. 

Lands  Reclaimed  bt  Dbainaqs. 

Some  portions  of  our  township  have  been  reclaimed  by  drains.  There  is  a  great  deal 
ot  low  land  that  must  be  drained  in  order  to  be  profitably  farmed,  and  there  is  some 
marshy  land  which  was  worthless  before  it  was  drained.  We  have  had  a  lot  of  bush  land 
reclaimed.  In  fact  nearly  the  whole  township  has  been  reclaimed  in  that  way  within  the 
last  ten  or  twelve  years.  The  wet  land  was  generally  kept  in  bush  before  it  was  drained, 
the  dryest  land  being  selected  for  farming.  The  low  places  were  worthless  without 
draiuuge. 

Large  Tnoreasb  in  Value. 

A  good  deal  of  the  land  in  the  big  marsh,  in  the  centre  of  the  township  was  sold 
for  r)0  cents  per  acre  at  one  time,  and  now  I  consider  it  worth  $50  per  acre.  One  nuiu 
sold  fifty  acres,  right  in  the  middle  of  the  marsh,  with  very  little  improvement  on  it,  for 
$3,200.  I  think  the  reclaimed  marsh  land  is  as  good  farming  land  as  any  in  the  town- 
sliip,  because  we  get  the  virgin  soil,  and  it  is  free  fron.  stumps.  We  have  spent  a  large 
amount  of  money  in  drainage  ;  I  could  not  say  how  much. 

Q.  I  should  be  glad  to  know  the  exact  amount  of  land  reclaimed  in  your  township 
under  the  Municipal  Drainar.  Act,  and  the  additional  value  obtained  for  that  laiul  i 

[Mr.  McCain.] 
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<Jonsequence.     A.  Ten  thousand  acres,  at  an  additional  valnn  nf  *in  r,„» 

aggregate  gain  in  value  of  $400,000. '  One  gent  eZ  Wht  a^bt^for'S^or^  *'  ^° 

and  now  he  is  asking,  and  probably  will  get,  $9.00rfor  200  acrL  ^      ^'''' 

•CoEN  AND  Wheat  Crops. 

Wheat  Grown  on  Sod. 

We  generally  turn  over  sod  and  put  in  corn  and  wheat.     Good  crops  of  both  SDrin^ 

h^l?    Z^"^'  H  T  ^''^  '^^'^  ^.  *^"*  ^^y-     Sometimes  the  fire  ruL  over  the  soKd 
bums  It  off,  and  then  we  sow  it  without  ploughing  at  all. 

'  Cropping  Awat     Without  Rotation. 

We  do  not  follow  any  rotation  of  crops ;  the  land  is  so  rich  that  we  jt^^t  keen  croDDm^r 
away  and  all  get  good  crops.     We  have  sown  wheat  after  wheat.  ^         ^  cropping 

The  Eesult. 

I  had  one  piece  of  sod  which  I  turned  up  and  sowed  in  wheat,  six  years  in  succession 
The  first  crop  was  a  magnificent  one,  but  the  crops  gradually  became  lis  Sirreasoni 
cropped  It  so  of  en  was  just  that  it  happened  to  be  "convenient.  The  hghest  crop  that  I 
got  off  It  was  about  thirty  bushels  to  the  acre,  but  there  was  one  yeaf  when  I  would 
have  had  abou  fifty  bushels  had  not  a  storm  th;own  it  down.  I  onVgot  eSteen  bSu 
to  the  acre  that  year.     The  last  year  I  got  fifteen  or  twenty  bushels  an  a^m 

Farmers  Alive  to  Their  True  Interest. 
There  are  not  many  who  are  cropping  their  lands  in  that  way.     Generally  speaking 

ltd  IsTeteitr""  ^Th!  s^  f'  "1"A°'  '^^P^^^  "P  *^«  ««"'  -  they'flnJth'at  tS 
lana  is  dtteiiorating      Ihe  system  which  they  are  now  generally  adopting  is  turnin-  ovpr 

clover.     We  generally  cut  two  crops  of  clover,  the  first  for  hay,  and^the  second  for  seed 

Then  we  turn  it  over  and  generally  sow  wheat.     Clover  Bod  doLs  not  answer  very  weU 

with  us  for  corn.     Turnmg  over  the  clover  sod  enriches  the  soil  and  makilhe  cky^  Jse 

It  also  improves  the  sub-soil,  as  the  clover  draws  its  nutriment  from  below  the  surfaceri!.* 

Corn  PicjiNTiNo. 

CoRw  Stalks  as  Feed. 

with  bran  ^a^Ti'i  u7  ^°°?  ^''^  feeding  purposes.     If  the  stalks  are  cut  and  mixed  up 
with  bran  and  middlings,  it  makes  splendid  food  for  dairy  or  fattening  purposes  or  fo? 

To  IrrT^'  "''  *°r  ^""^  ^r  '^^"^^  *«  «^*  ^y  themselves,  and  thTy  fre  a^to  dry  out 
ishnl'i  ln\h^/rT--:?^r..:^!!i^^  -^  bleached'there?s  still  iZt 

«.ake  the  corn  crop  worth-about  $30  peVicTe  ^n  ^L^L'^™  '"  ^"''"'  ^''^^^  "''"^^ 

[Mr.  ^foCain.] 
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Cultivating  Corn. 
To  keep  the  groui)d  in  proper  condition  and  secure  a  good  crop,  corn  should  be  culti" 

Se^iro.fr;^rtr-«^^ 

The  Oat  Crop. 

We  generally  follow  a  corn  crr,p  with  oats,  which  are  a  successful  crop  with  us  The 
usual  yie  d  of  oats  is  about  forty  bushels  per  acre.  The  Poland  and  the  Bkck  oat  are 
the  varieties  that  are  mostly  used.     We  raise  more  than  are  required  for  home  consumS 

W^'fi"'!,  .r."""'-^"*  'i"  ^"""^  P'^y^"^  «^°P-     The  cultivation  of  oats  is  onTheTncrS 
We  find  that  sowing  wheat  on  oat  or  pea  stubble  is  better  than  summer  faZwlng 

Drill  SowiNa. 

I  use  the  drill  in  sowing,  and  it  is  becoming  generally  used  in  our  locality  I  noticed 
on  my  own  farm  this  year  that  the  wheat  that  I  sowed  in  drills  stood  the  wiiiter  SS 
than  a  four-acre  field  that  I  sowed  broadcast.     Drill  sowing  also  requires  ^65 

Cost  op  a  Fall  Wheat  Crop. 

I  think  the  estimate  made  by  Mr.  Elliott,  of  the  cost  per  acre  of  a  fall  wheat  cron  is 
.00  low  perhaps,  because  our  land  is  heavier  to  work  than  the  land  in  Co  chiter      The 

J^urbeinr  eTdtl  To^T''  M'  '  *'^-  P^T'^*'"'^  °^  the^andtf  the  I^ 
would  be  ^2.50  seed,  $  .50;  drilling  and  harvesting,  $2  ;  threshing,  $2,80  :  and  takin? 
It  to  market  $1.00  ;  making  in  all  $12.80  per  acre.  I  have  used  son?;  gypsu4  on  timcthf 
S'wtelL         "'  ^°"'^*^  ^  *^"^  ''  ^'^"''  ''''  ^^«"*  ^13  to  cultivateTdTeap  oLe  acrl 

BUKNINO   THE   StHAW. 

The  straw  is  worth  $1  per  load,  though  some  people  haul  away  the  straw  and  bum 

sav'thatYh^rT'd'^  .^'^^  '"''  K  "l  ''''  --'- ""*  of  the  ashLTn  that  ^y  S^ 
say  that  the  r  leiid  has  been  matenally  benefited  by  burning  the  straw.  I  have  lived  i J 
Essex  since  1835  I  was  in  Australia  four  years,  and  I  noticed  that  the  Englishmen  there- 
burnt  their  stubble.     I  was  a  farmer  for  a  short  time  in  Australia.  'fe"^'""^^  ^nere 

Peas  not  a  Paying  Crop. 

I  find  that  peas  are  not  a  paying  crop,  and  very  few  are  sown  in  our  district       Thev 
.ire  not  a  paying  crop  even  when  the  bugs  leave  them  abne,  they  run  so  much  to  vine     ^ 

Peeping  Corn  to  Hogs. 
A  great  deal  of  our  surplus  corn  is  used  in  feeding  hogs      We  consider  by  feeding 

to  bandlo  It  IS  quite  an  item  to  market  corn  on  account  of  its  being  so  bulky.  On  a 
farm  of  100  acres  the  average  number  of  hogs  is  tliirty  or  forty,  for  both  fattening  and 
stock  purposea     The  breeds  are  generally  pretty  well  improved. 

Breeds  op  Hogb. 

We  have  some  Polands,  hut  the  Berkshire  seem  to  be  the  favourite  bre<-d     A  cross 
botwcon  the  Berkshire  and  Sudblk  makes  a  vory  good  animal. 
[J//\  McCainA 
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Wabtb  of  Manure. 

Farmers  do  not  take  any  pains  to  utilize  hog  manure  by  mixing  it  with  bedding  or 
straw,  though  they  know  its  value.  If  I  have  a  field  convenient  to  the  house  I  generally 
put  the  hogs  in  it.  Some  people  put  them  in  pens  and  keep  them  confined,  but  no  mesns 
are  adopted  to  preserve  the  manure  in  the  pens.  It  takes  too  much  labour  to  bed  hogs 
in  straw  for  the  purpose  of  making  manure,  and  farmers  do  not  try  much  to  swve  it  I 
know  that  our  practice  is  a  careless  one,  but  time  will  remedy  it.  I  think  bedding  the 
hogs  m'  straw  and  making  a  compost  would  be  better  than  burning  the  straw.  Hogs 
generally  fatten  best  in  a  large  field,  but  in  the  winter  we  generally  let  them  shift 
for  themselves  around  the  straw  stack,  eta  We  have  places  to  shelter  them,  such  as 
sheds,  etc. 

The  Pork  Market. 

We  send  our  pork  to  Essex  Centre,  and  the  buyers  come  there  from  Montreal,  Lon- 
don,  Toronto  and  other  places.  I  don't  know  what  is  its  destination,  but  t.  small  quantity 
18  sold  to  the  lumbermen.  ' 

Improvement  in  Stook. 

To  the  CAaim»o».— Stock  has  been  imi)roved  in  our  neighbourhood  by  the  use  of 
thoroughbred  bulls,  generally  Shorthorns. 


n\ 
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Cheese  Factory  not  Supported. 

We  make  our  own  butter,  and  have  no  creameries,  but  we  have  a  cheose  factory  in 
the  township.  Farmers  generally  do  not  support  the  cheese  factory,  though  for  what 
reason  I  do  not  kn^w,  unless  it  is  that  they  are  not  satisfied  with  the  working  of  the 
factory.  They  think  it  is  more  profitable  to  make  the  cheese  by  hand ;  they  do  not  make 
the  cheese  by  hand  now.  The  patrons  get  the  cheese  made  at  so  much  a  pound.  They 
used  to  divide  the  proceeds  rateably,  but  they  became  dissatisfied  with  that  system.  The 
owTiers  of  the  factory  draw  the  milk  themselves.  I  do  not  know  how  largely  they  are 
going  into  cheese  making  this  year.  The  year  I  patronized  the  factory  they  made  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  excellent  cheese,  and  I  received  an  average  of  about  $25  per  cow 
during  the  milking  season. 

Good  Section  for  Dairying. 

Our  butter  is  bought  by  store-keeners  and  pedlars.  Our  section  of  country  is  well 
adapted  for  dairy  purposes.     There  has  been  no  talk  of  establishing  a  creamery  among  us. 


£  i     I 


Shorthorns  and  Atrshirbs. 

The  Shorthorn  is  a  good  deal  raised  in  our  township,  but  the  people  are  beginning  to 
think  that  .hey  can  improve  them  by  getting  other  breeds,  and  they  are  now  inclined  to 
the  Ayrshire.  We  do  not  raise  cattle  for  beef  to  any  extent ;  I  don't  know  whether  the 
cross  would  improve  the  calves,  but  that  does  not  make  much  odds,  as  we  calculate  upon 
getting  $1  per  week,  on  the  average  for  1,he  calves.  The  Durhams  are  very  tender  and 
require  a  great  deal  of  care,  and  if  they  don't  get  this  care  they  don't  amount  to  much. 
The  Ayrshires  are  very  hardy.  We  are  crossing  the  grade  Durhams  with  the  Ayrshires,  but 
we  have  not  had  any  experience  of  the  result  yet.  Last  year  I  raised  a  bull  calf  from  a 
cow  which  was  haii  Durham,  and  a  thoroughbred  Ayrshire  bull,  and  it  was  the  best  I 
ever  raised^      T  nm  onvna  t-Q  UHS  it  for  hrfip.d' —  m.       .        .  .  ... 


breed  than  the  Durhams,  m  the  way  we  raise  our  cattle 
[Mr.  McCain.} 
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Pasturinq  Cattle— Winter  Feed. 

I  pasture  my  cattle,  and  I  never  feed  them  any  corn  or  other  grain,  though  I  yivo 
them  hay  and  straw.  Sometimes  we  give  our  milch  .ows  bran  or  meal.  We  cut  our  corn 
stalks  and  either  stack  them  or  take  them  into  the  barn.     I  feed  my  cattle  the  stalks  and 

iRlu  "^TfVT     .,'*'  ^""^.^^^  '^'*  8'^"'^  ^^''  "^'^"'*«-     We  generally  stack  them  in 
the  field  and  feed  them  there.     Some  use  hand-cutters,  and  others  use  steam-cutters. 

No  Stables  fob  Cattle  in  Winteu. 

We  do  not  stable  our  cattle  in  the  winter  time,  except  cows  when  they  are  giving 
milk.     We  have  sheds,  and  there  is  plenty  of  straw.  J         s,       & 

The  Bush. 

My  bush  land  is  not  on  the  farm  on  which  I  live.  It  has  about  the  same  class  of 
timber  upon  it  as  that  mentioned  by  Mr.  Elliott,  and  my  experience  with  re-.ird  to  labour 
IS  about  the  same  as  his. 

Labour — Wages. 

•    ,  ^  lure  pretty  much  all  my  labour  by  the  day,  and  the  rate  paid  is  generally  $1.  and 
in  harvest  $1.50.  "^ 

Toe  Black  Walnut. 

TJie  front  p-.rt  of  our  township  was  at  one  time  heavily  timbered  with  black  walnut 
but  the  to  13  none  of  that  wood  m  Gosliold  at  the  present  time,  and  there  has  been  nJ 
attempt  to  replant  it  or  any  other  timber. 

WM.  McCain. 


MR.  JAS.  MACFARLANE'S  EVIDENCE. 

James  Macparlane,  Reeve  of  Dover,  County  of  Kent,  wa.H  called  and  examined. 

To  Mr.  npno7id.—l  am  farming  400  acres  of  land,  which  was  all  uncleared,  heavy 
timboiod  bush  when  1  bought  it  in  1853.  ^ 

Preservation  op  Timber. 

I  have  systematically  kept  standing  the  timber  on  the  north  and  west  sides  of  my 
farm  purposely  to  shelter  my  fall  wheat  in  winter  and  early  spring.  I  have  found  this 
arrangement  so  beneficial  that  I  intend  to  continue  to  preserve  the  young  timber  in  bolt^ 
on  the  north  and  west  sides.     My  neighbours  have  not  generally  followed  this  method. 

Effects  of  Clearinq  on  Fall  Wheat. 

My  principal  crop  is  fall  wheat,  and  the  first  crop  on  the  new  land  was  33  bushels 
per  acre,  but  the  yield  is  not  always  as  high  as  that.  I  have  occupied  the  farm  continuously 
since  the  spring  of  1863,  and  nearly  all  of  my  cleared  land  is  now  free  of  stumps.  All 
the  income  from  the  farm  is  devoted  to  its  improvement 

Manures — Gypsum — Salt. 

I  have  scarcely  used  any   manure  except  barn-yard  manure.     I  have  found  plaster 
(gypsum)  beneficial  on  grass  for  hay,  but  do  not  regularly  use  it,  because  it  is  notgonerally 
[Afr  Macfarlane.] 
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Cboppinq — Pasturks. 
T  have  yet  been  nnable  to  follow  any  rotation  in    cropping     A  larae  mH  nf  ,^^ 


JAMES  MACFARLANE. 


ADDITIONAL. 


>,.^iL^t^^^  ™''°^  ^®°®^n  ''^  ^l*®  ^y  °*  P*^*"''®'  a'^d  great  convenience  otherwise  from 
having,  for  some  years,  all  my  land  within  fence.  OTJnerwise  frolft 

Average  Yield  op  Fall  Wheat. 

My  fall  wheat,  1880  averaged  26  bushels  to  the  acre,  excluding  two  to  three  acroa 
entirely  ruined  by  want  of  snow  last  winter.     My  sprine  crons  1 8Sn  J^  „^  f  f 

one-third  of  a  fair  crop,  owing  1.  this  very  wet  SsXK'th   fact  fh'at" VS   t^^ 
secure  drainage  have  been  mostly  frustrated  by  some  nnsuitablenes^,   to  l^liklmLe 
still  found  in  our  drainage  laws.  ^  coo,    w  cases  UKe  mine, 

Indian  Corn  Crop— .Impeovbd  Stock. 

Some  of  my  Indian  corn  reached  a  height  of  11  feet  this  season.  By  always  usin^r 
males  of  improved  kinds,  I  have  succeeded  weU  in  eettine  bPttor  nl+fio  i.  ^^.  ^^ 
Stock  are  liable  to  no  pecuKar  disease  in  this  toZl^'Z  owSg  tf  our  kinTof's'lK 
forest,  running  fires  have  never  occurred  hereabouts.  ^  °^  ^'^  *^^ 

Portable  Steam  Enginbb. 
Seventeeen  portable  steam  engines  for  threshing  are  owned  bv  fA.rm«,.«  -„j  •  uv 

More  Drainage  Works. 

I  am  happy  to  say  arrangements  are  now  in  fair  progress  for  the  early  constmotion 
of  a  capacious  catch-water  draan  at  our  easterly  town  line,  to  convey  intoSi^T^o 
all  the  water-flow  now  poured  upon  the  southern  half  of  Doye7from  tL  w  Jv  """^ 
Chatham.     NaturaUy,  Dover  is  th^  equal  of  the  best  pak  of  fhel^/deTof  o,S^^    "' 

J.M. 


MR.  T.  L.  PARDO'S  EVIDENCE. 

T.  L,  Pardo  was  called  and  examined. 

To  Mr.  Dymond.—l  am  a  farmer,  was  born  and  raised  wherB  T  nnw  i,v»    -„j 
a  farm  of  300  acres.    I  follow  a  course  of  mixed  farming.        ^^'^  ^  ^o^  l^^e,  and  own 

Crops — Cattle  for  Export. 

The  soil  in  my  locality  being  of  a  gravelly  nature,  is  well  adapted  to  the  growth  of 
winter  wheat,  Indian  com  and  clover,  therehv  ennblir«  m°  *-  — ■'■-  — '"  .  growin  ot 
export.  "'   —  "J'- w  laiDc  miu  laLcen  cattle  for 

{Mr.  Pardo.] 
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Good  Crops  ojt  Whkat. 

me  35J?bi?.?/r™*  y^a'-'feaeres  in  wheat,  wLich  I  have  threshed  andfouud  to  yield 
me  35^  baahels  per  acre,  which  is  considered  a  good  yield  in  my  locality.  ^ 

ThE  Oats  Crop. 

but  thf  LTn  rf-T*^  ^^  T'T  ^'^^  "^  ^^'^  y^^-     There  is  an  abundance  of  straw 
but  the  gram  is  light  owing  to  the  extreme  warm  weather  of  this  season.  ' 

Indian  Corn  Always  Good. 

^oii  ^"fi"''  °°?  promises  to  be  an  excellent  crop  this  season,  and,  in  fact   alwavs  doP« 
well  with  us,  when  the  ground  is  in  good  order  and  properly  ti  led,  fluently  viddlL  1  'o 
bushels  of  .ars  per  acre.     There  is  an  immense  quantity  of  corn  growS  tKuntf^^^ 
Kent  and  Essex,  which  is  principally  used  for  fattening  hogs  and^catlle. 

Cattle  Raising  and  Feeding. 

I  keep  about  30  head  of  horned  cattle  on  mv  farm  consisfinff  nt  Tv,n«k  «  j 

stock  under  two  years  old.     I  also  buy  ^  num'L  of  T;o  anT^L^^^^^^^^^ 
feed  in  winter.     The  past  winter  I  fed  24  head  of  steers  whirh  T  frJfn^  f^  ?,  r 

.ay  grain,  besides  theineiit  which  all  farmers  musrd'riTe tm Sn^KorseT^^^^^^^^^^ 
hay  and  straw,  upon  the  farm,  instead  of  teaming  such  away  to  market  ^        ' 

Durham  Grades. 

Cattls  Management. 

My  mode  of   rearing  calves  is  to  let  them   run  in  a  erasa  ninf  «r,^  +         *i,  • 
dams  with  them  night  and  mornincr  for  five  or  six  monr>,«\t  ^        Pjot  and  turn   their 
up  in  a  good  warmftable  during  the  winter!  and  £ed  w  'th  c^tra?  ^7  ^^  'IZ^  *^T 
bran,  or  roots,  thereby  keeping  them  thrivik™!]  the^rst  W^^^  *  ^*''  '°'*^' 

good  condition  in  spring,  wLh  is  one  great°''ssTntial  to  aU  s^^^^^^^^  'Tft*;  ^"'''''' 

and  fed  with  straw,  cL  ftalks  aTclover  ^    S^s  h^^^^^^  *°  T  '''"' 

water  by  them  at  all  times.     Although  gettin/no  S   vo3  ..„  l^       FJ"^  ?P",°S 
way  will  continue  to  thrive  during  wiLr'St  ^qTlTbrgT^l""^'  '"  "  ""^ 

Marketing  Steers. 

•I,-  liT  ^°^^  u^®"'.  i^^  ''^  ^^'^  ^'^y'  *f*«f  they  had  turned  two  years  at  «^n  .s.o^, 
^hich  had  never  been  fed  anything  better  than  closer  hay.  except  IrfngT^Lt^iS^ 

Clover  on  Wheat  Lands. 

I  plough  tb,  second  »rop  ui  and  »ot  wh^T  wWoh\i°  ,'"^  "°'' ""'  '""""'  '<»• ''»)'. 
when  sown  aftocW."  In  fact^t'nLlJ'^L  ty  blti?  S  Cw  Sj"  "'■°'" 
farmer  who  «,w.  clover  Urge],  n,n,t  soon  bring  his  farL  up  J^t^Sl  stete'^oTiu^fvfS 


■t-  L  PARDO 


[Mr.  Parjo.] 
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Sittings  to  take  oral  evidence,  held  at  Toronto  Au£?uat  "irA    IRsn 
Brown  (Chairman),  Hon.  S.  C.  Wood,  and  Mr  Stmond^  ' 


Present — Mr. 


MR.    JOHN    GIBSON'S    EVIDENCE. 

JoHK  Gibson,  of  Millikens,  Township  of  Markham.  was  called  and  examined. 

Grain  Farming  in  York. 
To  Mr.  Brown. — I  commenced  farming  in  this  PrnvinAo  {«  iq/Ct    •     i.     i.        t  ,. 

IS  one  ot  a  pretty  wide  range.  There  are  so  many  different  kinds  of  soil  and  diflprpnt 
cu-cumstences,  that  what  I  might  regard  as  almost  perfection  for  mysdf  and  ctry  out 
't^t^'^o^^^S^!"'''^'''  circumstanced  and  npo'n  a  different  soi?;  migh?  norK?: 

First  Experience— Planning  Out. 

When  I  first  went  upon  my  farm  it  was  a  rather  peculiar  one       It  was  wPt 

list  '^T^-  ?r  ^'''  "°  ^P'^^g^  "P°"  i*.  b"t  it  was  full  0?  rog  poI3^  Ind 
altogether  a  low  wet  farm,  not  at  all  adapted  for  raising  fall  wheat  I  mLe  un  mv 
mind  that  I  would  make  it  a  good  farm  if  possible,  fit  for  rfising  any  k  nd  of  c^op  aUWh 
at  that  time  it  was  almost  in  a  state  of  nature,  new  and  full  of  TtnrZ,     T  £:  ^j 

upon  a  hundred  acrei,  and  I  laid  out  a  plan,  ioughi; IndJ^^ti^g  '^H  inlrdTTo^ 

A  Seven  Years'  Rotation, 

T  A  5'T^^*''*°  I860 1  was  engaged  in  preparing  the  land  for  the  rotation,  and  the  rotation 
I  decided  upon  was  a  seven  years'  rotation.  (The  witness  here  prodS Tplan  of  H? 
farm,  showing  the  location  of  the  drains,  and  the  rotation  of  crops  which  he  had  pursued 
to  the  present  time.)  There  is  one  difficulty  in  the  way  of  draSia^e  th«  H?ffl.^,u!  f 
obtaining  an  outlet  I  bought  .ixty  acres  in^Scarboro',  and  f L^Z^ear^^^^^^ 
up  because  I  have  been  unable  to  get  an  outlet  through  a  neighbour's  fSm  If  a  kw  were 
placed  on  the  statute  book,  enabling  farmers  to  obLn  an  outlet  foTunderiraiTare  I 
think  It  would  be  a  great  benefit  to  the  country.  My  farm,  for  the  purees  of  rotatfon 
IS  divided  into  ten-acre  fields.  When  I  got  the  land  into  go^d  condltSrr  Llnin  *^^^^^^ 
rotation  I  commenced  with  a  summer  faUow,  and  it  had  a  beneficial  effect  on^every^cro^ 
m  the  rotation.  After  the  summer  fallow  came  fall  wheat;  then  barley  then  thrS 
years  of  grass,  seeded  down  ;  then  peas ;  and  then  oats.  There  are  two  vpJra  i^nUA  I^ 
the  summer  fallow.     That  is  the  system  of  rotation  which  I^IvrcatXu"  £^^^^^^ 

Statements  of  Rotation  and  Financial  Results. 
in..  Ji'l^''"°Tl'!.^  statements  will  show  the  expenditure  on  each  crop  of  the  rotation  the 
te^cre  Sf-  "'"'  *°^  '''"  "''  P'^'*''  ^""^^  the  eight  years^f  the  rotarn?'on  a 

Firat  and  second  years—Summer  fallota  and  fall  wheat. 

Expenditures— Ploughing  five  times,  once  with  3  horses  $96  00 

Harrowing,  five  times =  =  - 13  00 

Grubber,  three  times,  once  with  four  horses. .....     11  00 

[JUr.  Gibson.] 
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Manure,  105  loads,  at  $1  per  load $105  00 

"         cost  of  drawing 1 8  00 

Spreading  the  manure 2  00 

Salt,  five  barrels [''[       5  00 

Seed,  20  bushels,  at  $1.25 !!!!!.".'!!!!     25  00 

Sowing  and  working .*...'!!!!        2  00 

Harvesting,  threshing,  and  marketing [,,]     50  00 

Rent  for  two  years,  at  $5  per  acre , *   100  00 

Total  expenditure 427  00 

Ekckipts— 400  bushels  of  wheat,  at  $1.25  per  bushel".*.   500  00 

10  tons  of  straw,  at  $3  per  ton 30  00 

530  00 

Balance  of  profit $103  qq 

Third  year — Barley 

ExPENDiTUKES — Fall  ploughing,  six  days $18  00 

Cultivating  in  the  spring,  and  sowing 7  00 

Seed,  20  bushels,  at  65  cents .'.*,'.*,'.*!.'      13  00 

Harvesting  and  marketing ''     4Q  qq 

Rent  of  land !!'.*..       50  00 

Total  expenditure 128  00 

Receipts— 450  bushels  of  barley,  at  60  cents ".*.!!  270  00 

10  tons  of  straw,  at  $2  per  ton ."     20  00 

,  ■ 290  00 

Balance  of  profit $162  00 

Fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  years — Grass. 

Expenditures — Seed    $7  qo 

Harvesting,  at  $1  per  acre 30  00 

Marketing,  three  crops,  60  tons,  at  $3  per  ton".*.'.'.  180  00 

Rent  of  land j5q  qq 

Total  expenditure . 357  qO 

Reoeipts— 60  tons  of  hay,  at  $11  per  ton 660  00 

660  00 

Balance  of  profit , $293  00 

Seventh  year — Peas. 

Expenditures — One  ploughing $13  00 

Cultivation  and  sowing 7  00 

Seed,  20  bushels,  at  80  cents .'.'!!.'.'.*.'     16  00 

Reaping  and  threshing 10  00 

Marketing.    '.'.'.['.'.'.'.      12  50 

Kent  of  land qq  qq 

Total  expenditure  ....    113  5Q 

Receipts— 250  bushels  of  peas,  at  60  cents *.'.*.'.".    150  00 

10  tons  of  pea  straw,  at  $4  per  ton  40  00 

■ 190  00 

Balance  of  profit , $75  5Q 

[Mr.  Gibson.] 
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Eighth  year — Oats. 

ExPENDiTURE8_Preparationofland,includingcultivation  gog  qo 
Seed,  25  bushelg,  at  42  cents  per  busheL  ...  lo  50 

Reaping  and  threshing  ....  i"  ^X 

Marketing    . .  *  22  50 

Kent  of  land  ....'.'.'..'.'.'.'..'.'.', ^^  "° 

Total  expenditure \ i  or  «/» 

Eeceipt8_750  bushels  of  oats,  at  42  cents  per  bushel "  *  *  ilToO 
16  tons  of  oat  straw,  at  $4  per  ton  ...... ..    .,  \ '. '.     60  00 

375  00 

Balance  of  profit -^^^^ 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  eight  years'  operations :— 

Eighth  year-oats         ! ! ! ! ! J??  ^J  3  50  76  60 

375  00         135  00        240  00 

TW  «*J°*^'""' 8204510    $1170  50      $874  50 

That  xs  a  profit  from  ten  acres  in  eight  years  of  $874.50,  or  $10.93  per  acre  per  year 

Improved  Condition  of  Farm. 

theJpro^Vmt^n^^^^^^^ 

is  represented  chiefly  by  Sr  dm W  T^l  w%  ^^^^^'^^  f  *"''«■  ^he  difference 
and  free  from  rubbi^.  That  L  oneTmnor  Jn^%  ^*'°''  ^"'P'-  *^"  ^*"^  P^'^e'^tly  ^ean 
cause  we  find  a  great  manrL^fn  Enf  .    '*  '"^  <=o^ection  with  this  rotation,  b^ 

Act  upon  the  stail  Wk^'j^ent  hSr^eSirXt  IhL\''"??/  ^^'  *^^'«  ^  ^^ 
ting  rid  of  them  than  any  statute  A  thorS  f  ^ '  *  n^'^  '^  *  ^®"*'''  '"^a^s  of  get- 
the  profit  of  the  whole  eig^ht^ea™  of  tbil  Sor^^TT.^^^^^^^^  ''  '^'  ^^^^^ 

this  roUtion  is  that  they  do  not  do  so  weH  ntmn  L  ^  '°''  ^,^*^^  "°*  P^*  ''oots  ^^ 
quality-say  a  .andy  loam.  I  havellwaysnu^n  ?b  "'  "P°"  ^""'^u*^"'  "  °^  *  l^g^^^^ 
would  otherwise  be /but  roots  orDeasmavbS^L^  \  f  *  ''''^.P  '^^"'■^  *^«  root  crop 
the  land.  My  rule  is  that  if  I  find  thltflJ?  •  ^'  "^^"^  ^''^'^  ^'  *^«  '""'•e  ^^^^table  fo? 
that  does  not^ay  4  I^Ulge  itio fsl'er^^^^^^  Sf?  *  r^^^.^f  ^^^P 

has  been  a  paying  rotation.  ^         '      *  ^  ^°^  *^*  o»  t^e  whole  this 

Roots— Peas— Bablby— Manure. 

I  tried  roots,  but  did  not  find  them  nrnfifjiKla  «^  j-i.  i. 
Ow.^ng  to  the  failure  recently  of  the  p^ea  Sol  i^  onn^*^  clay  soil  of  my  farm. 
the  bugs,  I  have  been  sowing  two-rSwerbarlT  instead  of  ^p^  '^*^?  .^T^  ''^ 
TTiU  pay  me  better;  I  have  a  surplus  of  man3  o^  ?•  P^*^'  ^^^  ^  *^"^k  that 
might  be  applied  to  growing  roots  I  obSrmvT"*'''^- *°/.^°"*  ^^  ^'^^  ^^<^^ 
farm-pigs,  sheep,  caSle,  aL  horses  BedTesTo^r^Vt  ^T  fiV/^^'l^^  *^« 
in  the  barn-yard,  and  scatter  it  around  the  staoka  llT^^^  ?!  ?  "*®  ^®^'^^'  ^  '^eep  it 
I  think  i^  is  an  Excellent  thingZ^manuL      I  a^l^^^^^  generally,  and 

all  the  time.  I  think  once  in  eS  veai  is  often^Tni'^^^l  ^'"^""^  ^'*  *°  «^«  ^^^^l^ 
I  have  followed,  along  with  the  p wLTin  of  the  vS«  *°  manure  in  the  rotation 
rule  to  plough  the  summer  fallow  in  tS  foU  so  tilAT  'T.i  J  ^^^^y"  °»»k«  i*  » 
wliich  makes  it  work  ea«ilv  i^.h^l^l     r  "', '°.f  **  ^*  "^^  get  the  frost  in  the  winter. 

\Mr.  Gibson.]  ""    ^'     ^  ^     *^    '^'  ''^  "P  '"  *^«  ^P"^  ^^^  P««  ;  i 
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t^^sv 


seems  to  be  fresher,  and   the  peas  can  be  covered  in  better.     If  I  sow  oats  upon  sod, 
I  plough  ,t  in  the  tail,  because  it  keeps  solid  and  moist.     AU  of  the  160  acres  of  my 

Jinn  I^  TL?'"'  ^'^  ploughed,  except  about  14  acres  of  bush.  But  T  carry  on  this  roia 
tion  on  lUO  acres.  •' 

Cattle — Bdildings — Plaster. 

tlT^h...  !  T  ^^?.  "f""^^^^  "°  ^P^"^*'  «y«*«"  ^itJ^  regard  to  my  farm  build- 
mSure  T  honJ'  7"  ^  '^''  ^^T'  \''^  ''^^'^  *^  *^«  managS^ent  of  the  farm-yard 
STt  i;  ief  T  "^  ?^"'''  'r  .*^**  *^^y  "^'^^  '^^^^  ™^""re  in  the  barn-yard, 

manir^  Wh.wl,'''  ^"  open  heap.  I  have  not  as  yet  done  anything  to  save  the  liquid 
S  the  barn^?,  ?  the  summer  fallow  is  ready  in  June,  I  simply  use  the  manure  as  it  Uea 
s  the  mZr  i'  7  T  ^""J  ^"/u^"'  P^/P^'-^^^i""  ■>  I  find  that  the  rough,  strong  manure 
ent  W  vl«  '"  't'"^  '^!1'*  ^''*-  \^'^^?  ^°*  ^^"'^  ''"'"g  '^^t'fi"*!  "'^"^'e  to  any  ex- 
and  I  doTof  IITIT  '°'''n  Pj*'*'",'  ^"*  ^  ""^"'*  '^°'^^'^  «^«  "^"^^^  advantage  from  it, 
description  ''  '"^  ^  ^^        **"  ™^  ^*"'*'  ^*  ^''°^'  '-°  ^'^^'^^^  ''^^^  ^^^'^  °^  ^'''^^ 

Use  op  Salt. 

.•inpn/l^'"H^-^"^'"''~f^'*'  -^  ^"PP°^^'  ''  ^'^^^  Stimulant,  but  I  believe  it  promotes  the 
upen  ng  of  the  grain,  and  prevents  rust.  Year  after  year  from  twenty  years  ago.  my  fall 
wheat  was  often  entirely  destroyed  with  rust  until  I  made  the  impi^vemen?3  whU  I 
tj  mi   /"  M^^^"u '  '^"  '=on««q"ence  is  -hat  during  the  last  ten  years  I  haTe  beei 

S '  the'  ruTt  tt  :f  Z'\  '"  ™^  '*"  "^^**-  '  ^^^"'^  *^«  «*^*  ^^  had  the  effect  of  dimfn 
ishing  the  rust  though  not  to  such  an  extent  as  the  under-drainage. 

drained  f  i^^f  '^'"'^'"^  ^^''^  "*''  I'  ^""^°^'  «^«"  ^^«r«  ^^^^  i«  «ot  nnder- 
urained.      I  sowed    t  on  spnng  wheat  on  the  Scarboro  farm,  and  I  am  able  to  tell  bv 

Z  sarfs'^wnlh*''  '""'  r'T.*^'  'f'  ,^^  '^'^  ««--  *°^  -h-«  ^  has  no^;  whe% 
1  nt  fl.       It'  ^^  ^^'"^ ''  ^"gh**"''  ^^  °l«'*''«r'  ^^^^  t»i«  Wheat  riper  than  where  it  is 

a  beSr^n  ?  fi  ^  ^°'.*^"'*"  "f  f '^  ^''^^  '^'^  ^  h*^«  «°^  *h«  «»!«>  0°  *h«  fall  wheat  it  has 
a  better  and  finer  straw,  and  the  grain  comes  to  maturity  more  quickly 

To  Mr    Dymon<L—l  give  $1.00  a  barrel  for  the  salt.     I  have  put  on  about  140^ 
pounds,  or  half  a  barrel,  of  salt  to  the  acre.  ^ 

System  op  Drainincu 

To  Mr.  5roM;».— In  originally  laying  out  my  drains,  I  did  not  coupon  any  principle 
as  to  distance  apart ;  but  I  laid  them  out  on  a  plan,  so  that  I  could  sef  where  they^w^re    ? 

S  rl^^/Id  T  rTf  ^'*^  *^''"-  •,  ^i"  ^  ^'''  ^^«^^  under-draining  it  was  an  ex^rSnt 
with  me,  and  I  had  to  draw  my  tiles  fifteen  miles.  Before  that,  I  had  spent  a  great  deal  of 
abour  and  expense  in  surface-draining  my  farm,  but  some  f '.aces  were  so  hollowed  out 
that  It  was  almost  impossibl  i  >  ]r  un  5-iem  effectually  in  th.,a  way.  When  I  commenced 
under-diaining,  I  drew  the  tile,  from  YcrkviUe,  fif  ^e.  miles.  The  average  depth  a^whcb 
I  put  the  tile  drains  was  tb  ;■  1  '■ ,  ,o.  .e  of  *  3  main  drains  ^ere  as  defp  as  four  oTfive 
feet,  and  were  cut  through  rising  ground;  but  three  feet  w.^s  the  average  depth,  except 

Z^!Z  t  r'  "T''^'^  *!i  ^T  *^'r  ^"'P''"-      ^°  ^^^  «"^f*<^  °f  °^y  land,  about  iwo  feet 
and  a  half  is  a  fine  mixed  clay  soil,  pretty  easily  dug.  and  below  that  i     <  marly,  white 

When  I  firat  undertook  to  dram  my  farm,  I  bought  «  French  on  Farm  Draining,"  for  my 
guidance ;  but  I  found  that  the  methods  it  proposed  were  too  scientific  and  expensive  for 
3?n'rf  • ;,  P^^«°naUy  supervised  the  putting  in  of  all  the  tiles,  and  put  in  some  my- 
self so  as  to  be  sure  that  the  work  was  properly  done.  I  levelled  the  drains  with  watef  • 
I  carried  water  to  some  of  them  for  that  purpose,  and  levelled  them  from  the  top. 
[Mr.  Gibson.] 
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very  well  in  some  ^Ta"   ^re^'eltV^^  w^^^^^^^^^  *^'-.  -^  they  do 

are  a  few  iT,ch-and-a-half  tiles,  which  do  rSywer  wSSe?^ 

and  where  tbs  surface  is  good.      If  I  were  l^tiZL  ,S^n  1  5      *°*^t''  "°,*.  "'^'^  "*«*' 
in  about  thirty  feet  apart^nt  hi  vT^  w  ^^      paralle   drains,  I  would  put  them 

Cost  or  DBAiNma. 

so  greTfas"^;tld\*e;r\1cat:^*^^^^^^^^^^     '  '?*  ^^  TJ^"^'  *«  «-*  —  -* 
Thf7ost  of  draining  theT^'oT.7i^::i^  fid^'lt^oH^Jj^'  '''  ''  ^^'^^  •  ^^• 

I'i^^l'zit"''^*''"^*^'^'^^^ t22  87J 

2.400  feet  of  two-inch  tiles.;:.;:.": ,?  J^ 

lOOfeet  of  one-inch  tiles....  ^j  J^ 

aSft^r'  '"^^'  '  "'^'^  "-ro^/forlSS  rods! ; ; ; !       J  75 
**         7  00 

Total  cost  of  draining  155  rods 1J63~92J 

field  ^treVto."*  *^^  °'°*'  P"""  "'  ^^'°^  "'^  *^«  ^"'-"^  ^^^^  ot  draining  the  particular 

or  nl^:^Zf-  tf  nou?d1o? ':  it's  *^  «^*  '^^'^^'*"«  -^  *^^-  P"^  -  f-  10 
rod.     Some  years  ago.  x   h^nk  I  L  t  A^^^^       ^""^  for  less  than  about  25  cents  per 
TV  /W,   n  J     T  .     ,     .»     *"®^  ™^  *">  but  since  then  I  have  oaid  «7 

havi.^'^t^^frd^^eT'^iira*^^^^  «-!<;  ^- saved  anything  onThe'Jl^Jexpense  by 
fortyLtsIrodwo^d  cover T^^  ?^*?'''  **.*^**  time  was  low.     I  think  about 

most  profitable  wa^iT^  have  tie^Z^^^  ^^1'  ^<^  ^  find  that  the  best  and 

ing  the  slack  times  *^^'  *^**  ^  «««  '^e  farm  hands  in  draining  dur- 

The  Outlay  Rbpaid. 

upon  my1:;m'rp;iJ  S  mfij'the  di^^in"*;-'''  ?f.*  ^u  ^^^'^'^  "^'''''  ^  ^'-^  1*^^  out 
hSraes.  the  ease  wXwhi^u  tL  fidd^^^^^  T  ^*^"''  °°  *^"  ^^'^'  '^'  ^^^^^'^^^  of 

saving  of  machinery  There  is  one  wi^rVtW  T  **  ff  PfT'''*  ^°''  *^«  ''^^P^'  ^'^'^  t^e 
havTSot  had  so  m7ch  exSenT^  d^^i-  «  t  \  "^  ""*  n  ^''  *^  ^""'^^  "^  ^^^ose  wha 
one  drain  run  along  the  hSS  ^  flT^^  ?u  \^*^^-  ^*™  ^^^^^^^  ^  *aken  to  have 
Another  advant«^geVdmSnri^  thaJ^^^^^^^  '^'7  ^  ^^^^JB  ttim  diy. 

I  do  not  think  that  durS3  Iwt  ten^virT  ^  f  *  *^^^'?  ^"  ^*''"'''  ^°  *^«  «P™t 
being  able  to  sow,  andHn  muSh Mriier  f^  J^  ^""'^  '**''  ^^'^^  *^^  ^Oth  of  April  L 
whose  lands  are  not  drain^  .nd  +l,!tL  •  ^  g^">ng  ^7  g™"i  sown  than  my  neighbours 
crop.  "*•  '"*'  *^''®  "  *^^°  *  considerable  difference  in  the  yield  of  ther 

when  the  midire  c*m«  rnSl  !!!?? -"T**/'?"*  "»*«.«'!  to  twenty  bushels  to  the  acre .  anck 
[Mr.  Oil^on.]  ^'™''  ""'^  °'  "^  ^^«gtt«)ours  gave  up  growing  Ml  wheat 
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altogether.     But  after  I  had  drained  my  farm  I  had  almost  always  good  crops  of  fall  wheat, 
during  the  time  that  the  midge  was  at  the  worst 

An  Outlbt  Requibed. 

To  Mr.  Dymond. — I  find  a  great  inconvenience  In  'iralning  owing  to  the  want  of  an 
outlet,  in  consequence  of  lands  adjoining  mme  belonging  to  other  persons.  I  think  power 
should  be  given  me  to  obtain  an  outlet  through  my  neighbour's  laud,  where  the  water  is 
blocked  on  account  of  the  want  of  drainage  in  his  farm. 

Farm  Accounts — Butmb— Shbep. 

To  Mr.  Brovm. — I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  keeping  some  account  of  the  transactions 
of  my  farm.  I  have  kept  account  of  the  receipts  obtained  f  ^r  what  I  brought  to  market, 
but  I  have  not  kept  account  of  the  expenditure  in  detail  That  would  be  a  good  deal  of 
trouble,  and  as  I  found  at  the  year's  end  that  the  balance  was  generally  on  the  right  side 
I  became  a  little  careloss.  I  do  not  take  stock  annually.  I  have  made  it  a  business  from 
the  first  not  to  run  into  debt  for  store  goods,  tradesmen's  bills,  etc.,  but  to  pay  cash  for 
everything,  and  I  think  that  is  one  of  the  first  elements  of  success  for  the  young  men  of 
Canada.  I  have  not  done  much  in  the  way  of  keeping  thoroughbred  stock.  I  he  ve  always 
looked  upon  that  as  a  busine  s  by  itself.  I  have  kept  good  grade  stock  chiefly  for  dairy 
purposes.  At  present  we  do  not  make  much  more  butter  than  we  use,  but  we  formerly 
made  on  the  average  eight  pounds  of  butter  from  each  cow  every  week.  I  used  to 
bring  large  quantities  ot  butter  into  the  Toronto  market  I  intend  in  the  future  to 
devote  my  rattle  more  to  beef  purposes  than  butter.  The  sheep  I  keep  are  Cotswolds  and 
Leicesters  mixed.  I  generally  sell  my  ram  lambs  to  the  Toronto  butchers.  I  keep  all  the 
ewe  lambs.  I  intend  to  buy  some  stock  this  year  and  feed  them.  I  think  it  pays  better 
than  raising  them. 

JOHN  GIBSON. 


Sitting  to  take  oral  evidence  held  at  Gait,  August  18th,  1880. 
B<>i.(WN  (Chairman),  and  A.  H.  Dyhond. 


Present — Messrs.  W. 


MR.  R.  RENNELSON'S  EVIDENCE. 

Richard  Rennelson,  of  North  Dumfries,  was  called  and  examined. 

I  have  been  on  the  farm  I  now  occupy  about  eighteen  years.  I  have  lived  on  a  farm 
all  my  life.     The  place  that  I  farm  now  is  a  clay  loam  principally. 

Rbtubninq  to  FAiiLowiira 

T  have  abandoned  fallowing  altogether  for  some  few  years,  but  I  find  it  will  be 
necossary  to  return  to  it  in  order  to  keep  down  the  thistles.  I  purpose  attending  to  that 
matter  by  summer  fallowing.  I  have  not  grown  root  crops  to  any  extent  for  some  three 
or  four  years.  In  my  rotation  I  have  not  been  very  systematic  in  the  order  of  the  crops, 
further  than  that  I  have  kept  the  land  three  years  in  grass.  We  keep  both  pure-bred 
Durhams,  and  some  grade  cattle.     We  have  also  three  or  four  kinds  of  sheep. 

OxFOBD  Downs — Cotswolds— Lsiobstbrs — South  Downs. 

We  are  now  trying  Oxford  Downa  I  have  had  a  few  of  the  Cotswold  sheep  for  a 
number  of  years,  also  the  Border  Leicester  and  the  Southdown  I  give  more  attention  to 
stvuk  tuau  to  cfop2.     J.  have  been  trymg  to  get  the  isuu  utto  a  high  statu  of  lortilicv.     I 

\Mr.  RtfmeUon,'] 
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that  into  land  «  much  m  I  couSS  *     ""  «'*''  "  """^^  ^  Po««iW«  and  plough 

SflKKP  AND  Stock  Farming. 

during  fummer  ;  wfth  other;  I  ^^tirL^r^tt^  TV^'^  ^  P*«'"^«  *'°^« 
com  and  grasses  in  their  season.  MrSttr^^  .^^  ^ If"'  ^^*'*^'°^  ^«'°'  "«*!•  g^een 
moisture  Inough.  ^         *®  ^°  very  well  on  pasture  alone  if  we  have 

The  Vabiods  Bbbbds  of  Shkbp. 

a,odelfcrmorHomewliereel»totte^«°°''''"'°°«''  °''°'  "J"""  '  '"«  S""  »»  *« 

Demand  for  Southdowns 

•t  JtJthJr  ttiTdTd^I:,tiL\^^^^^^^^  ^  r  all  .  could  sp„e 

demand  for  Southdown  ewes  and  ram?  T  Lv«  w  '  iT  *  ?  *^°°''*  ^"PP^^  *^®  P^sent 
from  $15  to  $50  for  rams ;  from  sTto  ^50  nir  n?  f '^  **  ^^rge  Prices.  I  have  received 
those  is  just  in  our  own  ProSre  tho«^li  ^l^l"  ^-  f"'  ^T'  ^^  P"'^"'?*^  °»arket  for 
and  Priice  Edward  Mc.nr&f^f,^ll^^ZLZ^t  '^V^^,/-*  */>  Nova  Scotia 
hood  of  Gait.  ^  ""®  demand  for  Cotswolds  in  the  neighbour- 

SOUTHDOWN  AND   CoTSWOLD   BuYERS  FROM  THE  StaTE^ 

Amerl'nbu;:7splffrc"ots';S"^r^^^  the  States    and  a  great  many  of  the 

shearling  ram^s  at^a25  I  head      My  rea^n  for  ^^^^^^^  ^7,^*  ?  ^"^^'^S  ^^^^  Southdown 

the  Southdown  latV  is  that  theS^Be^r^n  SI  i^-^^^^^  "'^"^  particularly  to 

I  think  there  is  a  teLencf  „  t^e  d?4S  of  a  SSlsZ^U  'a  *'**.  t"  °^  ^^^P" 
m  the  States.  I  have  been  assured  hv  A  m««l  I  ^  .'''  ^^®  ^®"*°d  for  Cotswolds 
demand  in  their  counlylor  Dow^  f or  Z  Ti  ^^'7  *^^'  ^^''^  ^"  ^^^^^^  ^e  a  large 
have  been  importing.    ^  *^'  P"'P''^  ^^  ""'^^^ng  o^  t^e  long  wools  thfy 

Crossing  SouTHDcrfrNa  and  Leicesters. 

BytlLn::rrSaJ;Xt^^^^^^^  ^een  excellent, 

obtained  almost  as  he«vy  sheep  aa^he  I^i3rs.  Southdowns.     I  have  thus 

A  Better  Cross  with  the  Cotswold 

^^^^^r;t::2:X'^orT^^^^^  -  *»>«  «ot--,d  than  on 

in  other  respects.  The  8h^irari7e  ant  to  d  1  T  ^^^  *^'^  •"*  ^'l"*"^  »«  good 
Leicester;  but  by  crossing  tffilTJotsTold  ^^  Z\1j"°'  T**'"  ^^  °"««  is  with^he 
«8  much  wool  as  from  ordinary  long-woSshT^^^^  *''  "^""^  ""^  "^"'^  '^^°^'  »b°'^* 

Heavy  Sheep. 

but  leTrJZtj^^ZZZ^^^.^!^^^^^  -'g^-d  e-s  weighmg  270  and  27B  n.u... 
for  the  European  market  "■"  ^'  ""'"*'  "  ^'^^^^^^^  ^""ited.     A  lighter  sheep  is  prVferi^d 
[Mr.  Jiennelson.] 
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Crossed — Bbbkd  Wool. 

The  wool  from  half-breea  sheep,  if  fine  in  texture,  brings  as  high  a  price  as  that  fron» 
pore  Southdowns.  We  have  been  getting  about  30  cents  a  pound  for  long  wool  :  40  was 
paid  for  Southdown  this  year  in  Gait.  The  demand  for  this  wool  is  for  home  manufacture  • 
we  sell  It  to  the  manufacturer  only.  The  wool  produced  by  this  cross  is  used,  I  presume 
for  hosiery  work  chiefly.  I  think  it  would  be  safe  to  say  that  sheep  from  a  cross  of  the 
houthdown  with  tho  common  ewe  of  the  country  would,  with  fair  feeding,  weigh  150 
pounds  at  fifteen  or  8i::teen  mouths.  The  weight  of  the  fleece  might  safely  be  called  six 
pound8,clean  wool.  Perhaps  under  ordinary  treatment  the  Border  Leicester  is  unsurpassed  a* 
a  mutton  she^p,  but  for  early  maturing  lambs  for  market  I  consider  a  cross  of  tlie  Down 
much  better,  and  for  feeding  to  extra  weights  the  Cotswold  with  his  more  angular  frame 
greater  bone,  and  especially  his  superior  muscle,  superior  to  anything  else. 

Use  of  Gypsum. 

I  uied  gypsum  for  a  number  of  years,  but  I  have  abandoned  its  use  for  three  or  four 
years.  My  experience  was  that  it  was  highly  beneficial  to  the  crops  which  have  been 
mentioned  by  the  gentlemen  here ;  but  my  opinion  is  that  it  is  chiefly  beneficial  in  a  dry 
season  there  being  sufficient  rain  to  dissolve  the  plaster  in  spring;  in  a  wet  season  it  is 
scarcely  needed  I  gave  it  up  because  my  crops  did  not  seem  to  require  it,  and  it  seemed 
to  be  doubtful  if  It  had  the  same  eflect  as  previously.  I  suppose  on  account  of  the  amount 
ot  gypsum  there  was  in  the  soil  it  did  not  require  it. 

Ashes  and  Bone  Dust. 

I  have  tried  ashes  with  tho  best  results,  and  bone  dust,  but  not  to  any  extent      I 
could  not  speak  of  tho  benefit  of  bone  dust.     I  could  not  say  that  I  noticed  any  particular 
benefit  from  it,  but  taking  into  account  the  usual  quality  of  bones  that  are  ground  up 
that  is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  s  i  > 

Use  of  Salt — An  Expzuimbnt. 

I  ^*y«  "sed  salt  some  three  or  four  years.  I  have  tried  it  on  mostly  all  crops.  In  our 
barley  field  this  season,  there  had  been  a  crop  of  wheat  the  year  previous.  This  field 
w*a  ploughed  m  the  fall  by  three  horses— deep  ploughed— and  manured  during  the  winter 
about  eight  good  waggon  loads  of  manure  to  the  acre  were  applied  to  it:  and  in  tha 
spring  we  sowed  our  salt  before  touching  the  knd,  about  200  pounds  to  the  acre 
This  was  harrowed  and  gangploughed  in  ;  but  across  the  field,  taking  a  fair  average  of 
tfie  soil,  I  left  unsaltod  a  strip  six  yards  wide.  On  about  fifty  yards  length  of  this  unsalted 
pMt,  however,  I  put  on  the  manure  doubly  thick,  and  when  it  camo  near  harvest  t"me  the 
difference  was  very  marked.  Some  of  my  neighbours  saw  the  barley,  and  it  was  the 
amverml  opinion  that  the  unsalted  part  would  not  yield  more  than  one-half  what  th(» 
other  did,  partly  because  it  was  broken  down  and  did  not  ripen.  The  part  that 
received  the  double  share  of  manure  was  much  better,  in  fact  nearly  aa  good  as  tho  salted, 
but  considerably  broken  down.  I  passed  over  the  field  yesterday,  and  tho  stubble  on  the 
salted  part  is  quite  bright,  and  you  can  see  without  difficulty,  clear  across  the  field,  the 
diflerence  between  it  and  the  stubble  on  the  unsalted  part,  which  is  weak  and  dark. 
What  was  unsalted  got  the  same  amount  of  manure,  except  the  part  of  it  that  got  the 
double  quantity.  There  is  ve.-y  little  difference  between  the  salted  and  the  unsalted 
portions  in  respect  of  the  clover  catch,  except  that  on  tho  doubly  manured  part.  It  is 
decidedly  beat.  *^ 

Effect  of  tub  Salt. 

I  have  cut  the  crop.     There  is  a  decided  difference  in  the  head  of  the  grain.     Tlie 
«pi»btj  of  the  barley  on  the  salted  ground  is  decidedly  better  than  thftt  on  Qie  other— 
[Mr.  JtenneUon.] 
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double  „,.i„8'ri„b.  across  to  wl^  ^S,  A.  l."S'"',''--    '."'"l  «  <""''°''  "'* 
oould  not  .«„,d«ided  difference' .STZitMdZMh™''       ,"*■"  "■«""•  ""'  ' 

Treatment  of  Manuub. 

.hat  itrb7ro?M:,"dNn?d°<s*:trsa'r'^,*r; ,'  "^  ""■  p"«  -"^  ■»""»• » 

Effects  of  Gypsum, 

of  grass  left  unsown  with  gypsum  Zl^rll  f  M  ^-^t?'*'.    ^  ^*^«  °^"«"«d  strips 

with  that  on  which  it  had SnToC    it  h.rf  n^5      lu^  ''f}^  'I appearance  as  compart 
colour  that  the  other  had       Gynsr  'sJL«  1  ?  *"^***"'^  ^'^^  tho  strength  or  dark  ^een 

«...«.p.  and  to,  .er.nrs:= sreJii,7rr;r4e^^^  ■ 

Ha  y— Bran— Turnips. 

amourof.S'l'^SZr^^ 

an  excellent  food.  I  am  of  "opJnion  thawrn,n«  ''  TJ"  ^°''  ^'"^'°«-  ^e  find  bran 
thoroughly  warm  houses.  I  aSb  favour  of  Them  Z  f^  ^°\"f'^'  ""'^««  ^^^^  ^'^^^ 
^Jiem  I  have  not  experimented  In  dra?nn/  .  '  ^  '^'l  ^et  along  very  well  without 
wonld  be  better  for  ij^^""'"*'^''  '"  *»'^«"°ag«  ^  any  extent,  but  I  am  satisfied  our  farm 

Prizes  for  Pat  Animals 

and^Potrif5^for^^^^^^^^^ 

Agncultural  Shows  should  bo  satisfaXv  r  hllA^  regulations  m  connection  with 
♦^oth.  for  exhibition,  and  I  L  rntaSv^ihal  f^Il^  consjdemble  experience  in  feeding 
or  pair  of  fat  animala  The  quSn  often  !riJ"!f  "  "f^-'^  ^  *^«  ^''^  f»*  '^'^i^al 
animals,  or  are  there  other  quSStekoi^^nLTn;."^^  .^''  ^^P  ^^"P^^  *»»«  f*t<^«t 
never  found  any  director  of  irAgricuRnral  aIIjL-  ^'1*'°''  \T^^'  ^^^'^^^^^  I  have 
on  the  nmtter  ;  but  the  prevailinf v?«w  lif"  *  f '"."u  '^^?  •'°"^*^  S'^«  »"  ^^cial  opinion 
moans  '' the  fattest  xrSZ^-i^^Zl^oM^^^^  ''^'''  ^**  '^'^™'»J"  «^°^PJy 

prime  bullock  weighing  2,500  but Vlt  ?«  ii?w  f^^'''^  Pu^'^^P'  ^'^^^  P«""ds.  o?  a 
the  fattest  animaUhough  the  bee  mav  not  H^wnl^^^  "^I  *''*'  ^'^^  ^^^  «>^  ^'^^^^^7 
prize,  and  is  thus  declared  to  be  the  S  ?at  anima   LT.?^  ^  """"'^  '^?  '^"^'^  off  ^^e 

wiB  oest  tat  animal,  and  the  same  with  reference  to  sheep. 

Quality  as  weli,  as  Quantity. 

wella?fa;nr,t3tLut'ro:fc'X"fV'°"^  '^^^'^^'^  -*<>  consideration  as 
settled  by  societies  ins2^.doTi'L«eftTthft-'"°''r^  '^  «"°^  °^''«'^  ^«'-e 

prize  to  fatness  only,  and  on  a3ei^^ot^ion;r*^^^^  ""'^^''''^  "»y  gi^«  the 

•r.  now  speaking  of  all  shows      Tr^.'l"  tt"^!'  'L'^.r  'l"'^l'^'i'«  '?*«  consideration.     I 

««|)arataiy,  but  still  the  classilicatiou  may"  have 'some  for^.'*''"  '''^*''"  '"^  °'^''  ''""^'^ 
iMr.  HenneUon,] 
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EOLES  AS  TO  THB  SHEABINa  OF   8hBEP, 

Another  thing  that  I  would  mention  is  the  restriction  as  to  the  shearing  of  sheep. 
I  think  it  would  be  better  if  this  were  removed,  because  I  suppose  all  exhibitors  of  sheep- 
know  that  it  IS  not  strictly  adhered  to.  It  is  required  that  sheep  shall  be  sheared  after 
the  25th  of  April,  and  there  is  a  considerable  temptation  to  violate  this  regulation. 
Sometunes  it  is  an  actual  benefit  to  sheep  to  shear  them  before  that  time  if  the  wool  i^ 
very  heavy.  Practically  the  rule  is  a  dead  letter,  and  I  think  it  would  be  much  better 
removed. 

E.  EENNELSON. 


ME.  ANDEEW  ELLIOTT'S  EVIDENCE. 
Andrew  Elliott,  of  North  Dumfries,  was  called  and  examined. 

Canada  Tmstle  Legislation. 

To  Mr.  J)ymond.—1he  Act  against  Canada  thistles  is  not  carried  into  eflfeot  a^oufe 
here.  It  seems  to  be  a  dead  letter  all  over  the  part  of  the  Province  I  am  acquainted  with. 
The  thistle  is  the  only  weed  that  is  of  any  particular  trouble  to  us.  There  has  been  a 
weak  sort  of  an  attempt  made  to  suppress  the  thistles.  At  one  time  we  had  commissioners 
appointed  to  look  after  them ;  but  they  made  very  few  convictions.  The  pathmasters 
look  after  that  now.  I  have  not  known  of  them  making  any  convictions.  Eoot  crops  do 
not  exterminate  the  thistles,  but  they  keep  them  down  very  much. 

EoTATioN — Average  Crops. 

I  attempt  to  follow  a  rotation.  The  great  obstacle  to  following  a  correct  rotation  of 
irops  is  the  uncertainty  of  the  grass  catching.  Farmers  ought  to  seed  a  great  deal  more 
to  grass  than  they  do,  and  with  a  greater  variety  of  grasses.  My  average  of  fall  wheat 
has  been  23  bushels  an  acre  for  four  years.  Ours  is  said  to  be  a  good  fall  wheat  country. 
One  thing  that  has  possibly  helped  our  average  is  that  for  several  years  we  raised  hardly 
any  fall  wheat,  and  so  the  land  was  in  good  condition  for  it.  I  fancy  my  neighbours 
average  about  23  bushels  an  acre.  That  pays  for  farming.  [The  witness  was  requested 
to  prepare  and  put  in  an  estimate  of  the  cost  and  profit  on  raising  fall  wheat,  which  state- 
ment will  be  found  at  the  foot  of  his  evidence.] 

Average  Barley  Crop. 

When  I  was  raising  barley  extensively  I  would  average  86  bushels,  but  I  have- 
scarcely  averaged  80  for  the  last  four  years.  I  have  turned  my  attention  more  to  fait 
wheat  during  that  period.  I  changed  the  system  of  farming  because  we  had  been  raising; 
little  wheat  for  some  time,  and  we  got  some  wheat  that  did  well  for  us. 

Crops  of  Turnips. 


I  feed  all  the  clover  and  turnips, 
bushels  of  turnips  to  the  acre. 


I  estimate  that  we  raise  between  600  and  800* 


Sheep  Fabmino — Southdownb. 

I  keep  between  60  and  100  sheep,  including  lambs.    I  generally  oalonlate  to  winter 
abo^t  70  keeping  sheep  beMldes  sheep  that  I  feed.    I  am  keeping  bouthdowns  now.    1 
[Mr.  Andrew  Elliott.] 
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used  to  have  both  Downs  and  Leicestera.     I  gave  up  the  Leicesters.     I  think  that  the 
Do/jwia  are  the  best  sheep  for  most  purposes.     They  are  a  hardier  sheep. 

Shbep  fob  Market. 

The  object  I  have  in  raising  sheep  is  to  sell  for  mutton.     Last  year  I  sold  my  lambs 
in  the  begmning  of  December.     They  weighed  100  pounds  then.     In  the  winter  I  sold  the 
sheep.    They  went  away  the  Ist  of  Anril.  They  averaged  168  pounds.    They  were  mixed 
Leirsters  and  Downs.     I  am  not  raising  sheep  for  the  express  purpose  of  shipment  to 
Europe.  '^ 

Demand  for  Southdown  Wool — Crosses. 

There  is  more  demand  for  Southdown  wool  now  than  there  was  eight  or  ten  years 
ago.  The  price  of  it  is  rising.  The  Down  and  the  Leicester  make  a  remarkably  eood 
sheep  to  cross  ;  but  the  difficulty  is  to  keep  up  your  flock  without  breeding  from  the  Lalf- 
breeds. 

A  Frofi'x'ablb  Business. 

Sheep  raising  18  a  very  profitable  part  of  my  business.  I  got  $4  a  piece  for  lambs 
last  Christmas.  The  year  before  they  averaged  me  $8.60.  They  were  lambs  and  old 
sheep  mixed— draught  ewes  and  the  like  of  that.  For  shipping  purposes  the  demand  is 
principally  for  wethers. 

Draining  the  Land. 

^    I  have  done  nothing  to  speak  of  in  draining.     Most  of  m,  land  does  not  require  it 
t  is  mostly  dramed  naturally.  We  havo  done  some  draining  in  the  lower  part  of  the  farm.* 

Use  of  Superphosphate. 

L.at  year  I  was  short  of  barn-yard  manure,  and  I  thought  by  using  superphosphates 
on  my  .urnips  it  would  take  the  place  of  barn-yard  manure.  I  accordingly  applied  Lamb's 
superplosphates— about  400  pounds  to  the  acre— in  connection  with  salt  and  plaster  as 
usual,  aid  left  a  strip  up  the  middle  of  the  field,  and  the  turnips  in  this  strip  were  not 
ready  t«  thm  for  about  three  weeks  atter  those  had  been  thinned  that  had  got  the  super 
phosphctes ;  bub  before  the  crop  was  ready  to  harvest,  those  that  had  not  got  it  were  equally 
as  good  as  those  that  had.  They  came  on  afterwards,  and  when  the  harvestinir  of  the 
turnips  jame,  about  the  Ist  of  November,  those  on  which  superphosphates  had  not  been 
put  wer«  better  than  those  on  which  it  had.  Those  that  did  no*  get  the  .superphosphates 
were  later  than  the  others,  but  the  bulbs  were  sound,  while  on  those  that  got  the  suner 
phosphates  the  bulbs  were  not  sound.     I  think  that  they  had  been  rushed  too  much. 

Superphosphates  on  other  Crops. 

I  tied  superphosphates  afterwards  on  potatoes,  carrots  and  corn,  and  with  the 
exceptioi  of  the  corn,  I  do  not  think  any  benefit  whatever  resulted  from  the  use  of  it 
There  ae  oats  in  the  field  this  year,  and  I  cannot  say  that  the  superphosphate  ha^ 
made  aiy  difference  in  them,  but  on  the  poorest  side  of  the  field  I  put  a  little  farm  yard 
manure  md  I  think  the  oats  are  double  the  crop,  and  the  turnips  were  at  least  double 
the  yield 
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Estimate  of  Cost  and  Rbtdrns  of  Fall  Wheat  Cbop. 

No.  1. 

The  following  estimate  of  cost  and  income  derived  from  wheat  crop  is  taken  from  the 
*Top  of  1878,  on  a  barley  stubble — barley  after  clover  : 

Rent  of  land  (10  acres) ^50  OO 

Ploughing  with  three  horsos,  six  days. jg  00 

Harrowing  twice  over 2  50 

Gang-ploughing,  two  days .'...'.*.*...".*.  5  00 

Harrowing  twice  and  sowing  with  drill '..!'.,*.  5  00 

Plaster  and  salt  applying ' '  5  oO 

Reapiag  and  binding '  jq  qo 

Threshing  and  marketing _      [  20  00 

Seed — 13  bushels  at  $1.25 ..  16  25 

$131  75 
The  crop  realized  the  following  figures  : —  i 

Marketable  grain,  330  bushels  (an  extra  crop),  sold  for  95  cents.. . .  $313  50 

Straw  bedding Iq  qq 

Chaff  feed 5  00 

$328  50 
Less  cost 131  75 

Profit ' $196  75 

iVb.  2. 

The  foUowing  is  taken  from  the  cr.p  of  1879,  from  a  yield  which  had  been  cat  for 
hay  for  two  years,  an  orchard  grass  sod,  ploughed  as  soon  after  the  hay  was  removed  as 
possible,  all  before  the  10th  of  July  : — 

Rent — 14  acres  at  $5  per  acre jyo  qq 

Ploughing — three  horses,  ten  days ' . . ... ..,,,[  30  00 

Harrowing  and  cross-harrowing /  g  qq 

Gang  ploughing,  three  days ..../......  7  50 

Sowing  and  harrowing,  three  days ' "    '  7  5C 

Seed,  21  bushels,  at  $1 , ...... . . . .      , 2I  OC 

Reaping,  binding,  and  hauling ............!  32  OO 

Marketing  and  threshing . 20  0» 

<-'08t j|194  03 

Crop  realizing,  330  bushels  wheat,  at  $1.20 $396  (0 

Straw  aud  chaff 20  (0 

$416  (0 
■Less  cost 194  10 

Profit $222  (0 

These  estimates  are  made  on  the  calculation  that  only  one  year's  rent  is  chir  geable 
as  the  land  produced  a  crop  the  previous  year,  a  summer  fallow  being  thus  avoidel. 

i.  E. 

[Mr.  Andrew  Elliott.] 
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Sittings  to  take  oral  evidence  held  at  Perth,  October  12th  1880     /w.-^_m 
Edward  Btbnb  (Chairman),  and  A.  H.  Dymond.         ^'  *'*"*'  ^^^'    -'VwMrt— Meami. 

MR.  R.  STEDMAN'S  EVIDENCE. 

exarn^:^.''"^"""  ®''"^^'  ''  ^^"""^'^^  ^^--^^^P.  bounty  of  Lanark.  caUed  ana 

Cekese  and  Butter  Faotort. 

and  continued  to  do  so  till  las?  v*.ar      T?««  »/    J'"'^'"'      **  e  oougnt  tfte  milk  at  that  time, 
i.  1878.  butter  and  ohr."lT8^-9  I^Jt^^Z^^"  \7tL"ZT°::!Xt^ 

Daibting  m  Lanabk. 

keepfro'i^^^t'rrw7n?;3ft^^^^^^^^^^  Fa-ers 

district.     I  hfd  the  patronLroTtS  t^  Lr  .^^^^^^  'V  "'^'^T'^-'T^P*  '"^"^  ^  *!»« 
go  into  dairying  is  iScre^^mg.  ^"'"'^"'^  °°^'-     ^  **^  ^^^  *«'^d«°«y  ^ 

Several  Cheese  Factories. 

There  are  several  cheese-factories  in  the  district,  one  every  five  or  six miU»      T  *U'  i 
there  are  seven  in  an  area  of  ten  to  fifteen  mUes.  ^  ^  *''"'^' 

Cost  of  Manufacturtno. 

factory  has  from  200  to  300  patrons.  nunaiea  pounds.     Each  cheese 

Average  per  Cow. 

Breeds  of  Cattle. 

Winter  Treatment. 

I  house  mv  cattlfl  in  fliA  v;r>*^>      t*u:_i.xi--  ....        . 

erable  to  chains.     I  fee5  some' ciToppeditu^ff  ^  7?^^^  "  =""'''^^"*  ^"  '^^  «P  ^  P~' 
[J/ir.  Stedman.] 
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Summer  Feeding. 

The  practice  of  summer  feeding  is  increasing.  The  whey  at  the  factories  *.  returned 
to  the  farmers  to  feed  to  hogs  and  calves  except  where  hogs  are  kept  at  the  factories.  I 
think  the  growth  of  green  fodder  has  been  very  beneficial 

The  Pastures. 

We  have  no  permanent  pastures  except  rough,  unploughed  land.  I  have  not  tho- 
nme  opinion  of  pasturing  some  persons  have.  The  manure  does  not  appear  to  have  anv 
direct  influence.  *^*^  •' 

Profits  of  Fattening  for  Market. 

«_x*  I  ?PPr°^  *'**  '^'^  ^^  ^"^^  Durham,  because,  where  the  milking  fails,  the  cow  can  be 
fatted  for  beefing  purposes.  I  have  never  kept  a  close  account,  but  I  believe  feeding  for 
the  market  is  aa  profitable  as  dairying.  I  can  double  the  value  of  a  beast  by  feeding  for 
one  season,  and  can  do  no  more  with  a  milch  cow.  I  have  not  tested  the  value  of 
different  foods  on  +he  quantity  of  milk  produced. 

Points  of  a  Good  Dairy  Cow. 

The  points  in  a  good  dairy  cow  are,  a  heavy  hind  quarter,  with  a  large  milk  vein,  full 
odder,  teats  wide  apart,  with  a  clean,  fine  bone,  small  tail,  fine  coat,  light  on  the  front 
aad  neck,  small  horns,  and  short  from  the  muzzle  to  the  eye. 

The  Ayrshires. 

The  Ayrshires  are  richer  in  milk,  but  there  are  some  poor  milkers  among  them.  and. 
for  beefing  they  are  very  inferior. 

DuRHAMS — Natives — Galloways. 

Many  of  the  Durhams  will  give  more  milk  than  the  Ayrshires,  but  it  is  not  so  rich 
The  best  cows  I  ever  had  were  Durham  grades.     Our  old  Canadian  mixed  breeds  were 
excellent  milkers.     The  Galloways  are  hardy  and  good  for  beefing,  but  not  equal  to  eood. 
Durhams  as  milkers.  i  e 

Advantages  of  Soiling. 

^  J^^°^i***  soiling  system  may  be  managed  as  cheaply  as  pasturing.  It  will  take  three 
acres  of  indifferent  land  to  pasture  a  cow,  and  one  acre  will  feed  a  cow  on  the  soiling 
principle.  It  wUl  take  two  acres  of  good  land.  Take  land  at  $40  and  it  would  not  nav 
to  gr»  ze  it  *^  •' 

Th«  District  Favourable  fob  Dairying. 

I  regard  thw  section  as  wn1l  fitted  for  dairying.  Pure  water  is  abundant,  and  th& 
pasturage  18  good.  We  turn  th.  cows  to  grass  from  the  10th  to  15th  of  May,  or  even 
earlier.     I  think  the  change  from  hay  to  grass  should  be  gradual.     I  give  salt  once  a  week. 

MiuK  Cows. 

*!.      ^j*^i°S  salt  assists  the  supply  of  irilk.     Milk  cows  should  usuaUy  be  dried  «p  at. 

~ — >  ""•'  *■  "'3««"j  «/w  gu.Mxcu  uj  outs  price  oi  produce  ana  tiie  seaaon. 

[Mr.  SUdman.] 
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CHKK8E  FacTOBT  TeamS— CaN8— RbnnkT. 


:fc  cheese  making  we  hired  teams  by  the  tun  or  season      I  have  oft^n  naM  *9 
ton;  the  factory  was  not  rery  weU  situated,  and  the  cow^  were  Sv T.*.^  i*^r£" 
cans  used  held  thirty  to  thirty-two  gallons      TheVwL«  lnfT?7i.     ^  ^?****''®^-     ^® 
The  milk  was  testeJ  with  a^lac^ter^nd  ^^  L  Jll  tubf^w^^^^  "^^'^'^ 

MAlfAGBUENT  OF  THE  MiLK. 

In  making  butter  we  filled  cans  from  the  receiver     The  can<,  *«.*-<.«*„  •     u     j 
and  nine  in  diameter      We  set  them  m  sprint  wate7Lt  »bonfTlt^       f  ^  "''"^'^  ^P' 

GlLT-EDQED  BCTTBB. 

tree's  to  rii^n'  *ltfS'i^''S'  "°  "'  t?^  "fT""  «»  '«••»  «<!  bA«  It  to  dxt, 

Thb  Ohuritino. 
The  churning  was  done  by  steam.     Our  chum  wu  six  fent  lnn»  k.  #«-    ju-x  • 

Tbeatment  of  Butter. 

We  used  to  work  a  tub  of  butter  at  one  time.     Butter  needs  cor,n«««,««  «  * u 

mg  like  mortar.  When  it  conges  to  be  close  m  the  ^T  ^dsi^^^l^T^iT^' 
It  tf  worked  enough.  About  one  ounce  of  salt  is  used  to^nTmid  a  m+l«  t!  '""^.^''^ 
warm  or  cold  weather.  We  preferred  tubs  soak^Tn  sSt^S  for  1^^^^^  Sf  " 
and  covered  with  a  cheese  cloth.  tw«nty-tour  hoon 

GoDERioH  Salt. 

No  Ice  to  be  Used. 

I  would  use  no  ice  on  buttw.     Butter  that  has  bnfln  iV«/J  »4ii  ,  j  i.    . 

afterwards.,   I- ™ay  be  used  te  regulatTLe  temper^^^^^^  '"1,"?^^^ 

completely  immersed  in  a  running  stream  of  sprine  waS-  U^h  iTIm  u  ?^''* 
quarta  Where  the  cans  were  immers^e  cre^m  wouW  Sse  in^n  ho^  *^^*  ^? 
set  in  the  ^ater.  it  would  take  tw«n«^^«.#n«-  k"!!.  T„  -_"?.'^  tenhours,  whUe,  if  only 
the  eream.  ''  "  ■'"'  ""  ''"''  '^P  ^^^  ^^  ^»t«  wffl  help- 


[iff.  Stedman.] 
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Chkksb  and  Bdttbr  Equali.7  Profitable. 

In  my  opinion  cheese  and  butter  will  make  about  an  equal  profit ;  but  then  I  regard 
the  Bkunmed  milk  as  far  more  useful  for  young  stock  than  whey.  Whey  wUl  not  feed 
young  stock.  ' 

Skihued  Milk  Chebsb. 

ci.  v.F'^  ^^'  -^J"^"*^-— We  manufactured  skimmed  cheese  largely.  I  think  i!i  is  as  pro- 
htable  as  cream-milk  cheese.  I  think  most  money  can  be  made  on  this  plan.  We  got 
about  two  to  three  cents  less  for  the  skimmed  cheese  than  for  the  other. 

The  Fairlamb  System. 

We  have  not  yet  tested  the  Fairlamb  system,  but  I  think  it  would  be  more  profitable, 
and  fairer  both  t  j  the  farmer.and  the  factory.  The  great  advantage  is  the  lessening  of  the 
cost  of  collection,  and  the  retention  of  the  milk,  while  sweet,  for  youngjstock  on  the  fcjrm. 

Farm  Accounts — Feeding  Propitablb. 

I  know  no  farmers  in  this  section  who  keep  accounts.  I  cannot  give  accui-ato  statis- 
tics of  my  farming  or  feeding  operations.  I  have  found  feeding  profitable.  In  i«7  "  - 
oought  a  steer  in  March  for  $24.  He  was  coming  three.  He  was  straw-fed  when  I 
got  him,  and  running  m  the  barn-yard.  I  did  not  weigh  him;  he  probably  weighed 
800  pounds  or  a  httle  over.  I  put  him  up  to  feed  about  the  Ist  of  April.  I  fed  him 
on  hay^nd  barley  and  oats,  about  a  gallon  three  times  a  day,  for  two  months  or  a  little 
over.  We  had  no  roots.  In  the  first  or  second  week  in  June  I  sold  him  for  $52.50.  He 
weighed  a  httle  over  1,000  pounds,  at  5  cents  a  pound.  The  cost  of  feeding  would  be 
represented  by  about  thirty  bushels  of  feed,  mostly  refuse  grain,  at  about  40  cents  a 
bushel  J  say  hay  $4,  or  not  over  $16  altogether.  Then  I  had  the  manure,  and  the  feed 
•was  worthless  for  marketing.     I  can  fatten  grade  Durham  cows,  farrow,  in  four  weeks. 

Plenty  of  Exercisb  Needed. 


I  think  the  soiling  system  should  include  plenty  of  exercise. 


Canadian  Salt — Prejudicb. 

I  have  used  Canadian  salt  in  our  own  dairy  for  butter-making.  I  have  never  heard 
•any  complaints  of  it  Lately  the  merchants  have  not  kept  Canadian  salt.  A  prejudice 
was  created  against  it.  We  used  it  one  year  in  our  factory  for  cheese,  and  no  fault  was 
found  with  It.  It  was  a  stronger  salt,  and  had  to  be  used  more  sparingly  than  English 
salt  I  have  used  an  mgredient  by  which  butter  can  be  cured  without  salt.  It  L  at 
.present,  a  secret.  Butter  made  with  it  kept  its  flavour  under  very  adverse  circumstances. 
Whwe  the  cream  only  is  collected  the  fanner  gets  credit  for  the  exact  value  of  his  products. 

REUBEN  STEDMAN 
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JOHN  MOTHERWELL'S  EVIDENCE 
John  Motherwell,  of  tie  Township  of  Bathurst,  called  and  examined. 

,ve  resided  sixty  years  in  the  district,  and  am  Deputy  Reeve  of  the  Township. 

k  mixed  SVatem   nt  tarm\-nn  T   fo>.v.    107 --..I.     1 /^/^  ■  .  '^ 

.  -J g,     ,  ,^,.44  j,a«  Burca,  wiiH  luu  acres  oiearea. 

Motherwell.'\ 
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Impbotiitq  thb  Stock. 

thorouJh^^^ll^/  V'J^^?^^u^^l°'  t^^'lty-fi^e  y««.  ««i  lately  have  wed  some- 
chiSy  foJ^ilk  ^     """  ^^  "^  °^"  "°°^*  improvement..    Thin  wa» 

DuRHAiia  AS  Milkers  a»d  Bbefbm. 

f^t  i°°'''''^fi?1';^'*'^'''\  ^^*y  ^^''^  "'^''"  ™"^'  ^  "0*  »o  °»«c^  of  it,  and  can  be  used  for 

caUle  onir3  ceni  ^^''^  "'^'''''  "^  "^^  '°'  '  ^^*«  P^'  P«»-d'  ^^^^^^  ^^^ 

Grade  Bulls  Useless. 

withli^Tir**  *1!  ^^T^.}°  T  •*^0'-oughbredmale  animal  Ihave  tried  improTing 
with  grade  buUs,  and  found  it  useless.     I  could  hardly  hold  my  own  with  them      Therl 

Z.T™'^"'- Vk' '°  ^^'o.t'^*^  ^^°"^^  8^*-  The  Durhams  I  use  areb^rght^bT 
some  of  my  neighbours.  The  farmers  round  me  are  foUowing  my  practice  in  iiprovinj 
their  stock.    The  first  cross  often  gives  a  good  animal  for  export.      ^  ^  improving 

Treatment  of  Stock. 

I  give  young  stock  what  they  need  to  keep  them  growing—roots  and  good  hay.  but 
kl"-X.' J.?'^''^'Pi'^  the  s,iii  y3tem  partiall>.  It%equires  leJ^^^^l 
keeps  the  «»ttle  m  good  condition.  I  grow  the  Western  com  for  green  f^d^  The 
green  com  helps  the  mUk,  but  does  not  put  much  flesh  on. 

Sheep  Farmino. 

L-^  /J'SP/,  T*"  ^'^l^  of  sheep.  I  bought  several  aaeep  and  a  Durham  heifer  at  the 
Vxuelph  Model  Farm  sale.  My  sheep  are  nearly  pure  Leicester,  with  some  Cotswold  in 
them.  I  am  going  to  cross  with  the  Southdown,  to  secure  early  maturity.  I  never  have 
^y  disease  among  my  cattle  or  sheep.  The  Leicesters  make  good  sheep  at  two  years. 
The  fewer  sheep  in  a  flock  the  better.  I  think  sheep  pay  bettir  than  cattle,  but  iould 
preter  to  Keep  botn. 

Wintering  Sheep— Feeding. 
Sheep  in  the  winter  should  be  sheltered,  but  not  kept  too  warm,  and  the  hunbs  sen- 
S  mn  oJ  tt  WyS  "  '*"'  ^^  ^'^  "^^  ^"''  ^'''^  '''^''i'    ^«y  ^°'^<»  ^- 

Mixed  Varieties  of  Wheat. 
Some  years  ago  I  mixed  several  sorts  of  wheat— Club  wheat,  Red  Pern  and  Fvfe  in 

Ser  .^t'lL  ^Th'  \i "'  ^'^  "'";  ,  ?  ^*?  ^«P^  "P  *^*<>  system'since.     Z  Ztl^p^ 
ever  got  was  25  busheUi  per  acre,  taking  the  whole  crop.     Lately  I  have  not  got  so  much 
This  year  it  would  not  exceed  10  bushels  to  the  acre.  /     "•  «  aoi,  got  so  mucn. 

A  Good  Crop  of  Oats — Salt. 

T  threshed  oats  this  y«ir,  and  got  over  60  bushels  to  the  acre.  That  land  had  salt  ai>- 
phed  to  It  The  crop  that  did  not  have  salt  was  badly  laid  and  was^ot  of  sT^S 
quaUty,  •Ithough  the  lana  was  richcrand  newly  broken  up.  I  used  300  pounds  of  saSto 
the  acre,  and  500  would  be  better.  It  stiffens  the  straw  »nd  h«i«-  *-  «"  *i.^  — ^  r 
have  used  salt  with  my  grain  crops  for  three  years.     It  suits  best  o'n  mucky  land"'  "^     ' 

[Mr.  Motherwell.] 
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Gypsum— Bakk- Yard  Manure. 

I  have  nsed  ^psura  with  marked  effect  on  hay  cropa  I  have  not  used  othe.  fertil- 
uers.  I  manure  freely  with  barn-yard  manure.  Leeched  ashes  aregcod  on  grass,  potatoes 
*nd  wheat     I  never  went  into  a  calcuJacion  to  see  what  raising  any  crop  has  cost  me. 

JOHN  MOTHERWELL. 


in 


MR  PETER  CLARK'S  EVIDENCR 

Petbb  Clark,  of  the  Township  of  Montague,  was  called  and  examined. 

t  am  a  farmer,  and  Reeve  of  ^he  Township  of  Montague,  County  of  Lanark. 

A  300-AOBB  Farm. 

I  farm  326  acres  of  land,  some  300  of  which  is  cleared.      I  have  resided  in  the  town- 
bip  over  fifty  yeara     The  fertility  of  the  soU  is  depreciating  through  over-cropping. 

Thb  Whkat  Crops. 

Weaow  a  good  deal  of  wheat  and  coarse  grains.  I  grew  spring  wheat  largely  in 
former  years.  When  we  had  good  crops  we  raised  trom  20  to  25  bushels  of  spring  wheat 
to  the  acre,  and  I  have  grown  40  bushels  of  fall  wheat  to  the  acre.  For  the  last  two 
years  the  spring  wheat  has  been  a  failure,  and  fall  wheat  this  year  was  winter-killed.  We 
have  been  growing  the  Fyfe  variety  of  spring  wheat,  and  faU  wheat  known  as  "midge 

The  Lost  Nation  Wheat. 

I  got  four  bushels  of  the  "Lost  Nation"  wheat  at  the  Model  Farm  last  spring,  and  I 
think  It  will  turn  out  45  bus^-els,  to  (say)  two  acres  sown.  Fyfe  wheat  sown  at  the  same 
time  will  not  double  the  seed. 

Baklet — Peas — Rye — O'ts. 

There  is  not  much  barley  raised.  Peas  will  give  40  bushels  to  the  acre.  We  have  no 
pea  bug  at  present.  Rye  is  grown,  I  think,  profitably.  It  produces  from  16  to  25  bushels 
to  the  acr«.  Oats  I  cultivate  largely,  and  often  get  50  bushels  to  the  acre.  We  grow  but 
few  roots  in  our  section.     Buckwheat  does  well  if  not  touched  b,  frost. 

Rotation  of  Crops. 

Our  rotation  is— from  the  sod  :  first  oats,  followed  by  peM ;  then  wheat  on  the  pea 
stubble,  wiih  manure  j  then  seed  down  to  grass  again  for  about  three  years.  We  endeavour 
to  pastvire  the  grass  meadows  for  a  year  or  two  before  again  ploughing. 

Fertilizers— Summer  Fallow— Manure— Draining— Weeds. 

Wo  use  no  fertilizers,  except  barn-yard  manure.  We  only  summer  fallow  when  n©. 
cessary  to  clean  up  a  foul  piece  of  land,  but  shall  have  to  begin  it  again.  We  have  not  many 
thistle*,  but  soma  wild  mustard.  We  have  only  under-drained  in  some  low  spots.  I  use 
wood  for  drains.  I  know  of  no  tile  being  used  in  our  section.  I  have  made  no  calcula- 
tion as  to  the  cost  of  raising  particular  crops.  We  cut  1 J  tons  to  2  tons  of  hay  to  the 
acre  off  our  meadows.     We  grow  some  corn  for  both  green  food  and  grain.     Corn  ulwayR 
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?(S  «r"ef  0^'  U'^lrr^^"?,  i'-      t  ^""^  ^^'  *»'  °°^  1»°^  »  "gl^*  o*-  rough  ;  abont 

Tkb  Stock  o»  thb  Fakm— Y«ld  6f  Milk. 

W«  Jf  l^^?  ^^TH**"  *^  •*  ^°  ^^"^  °f  «»"!««  of  ^liich  25  wUl  probably  be  milk  oowa 
r^heeTe  &' *°0  *''"  "*"'".,  "^^  ^-'^,'=''-^7  to  dairying,  a'nd  sen  J  aUth^lS 

CTnimproved  Stock. 
*!,•  7if  ^^'J"'^  ",°°*  improved.     We  have  used  no  thoroughbred  male  animaL     I  ii«  ««♦ 

Winter  Tbeatmknt. 

#«„^  ,^®  V'*"  **"!  ''"Tf.  "^  ^^  "^^^ '  the  others  run  in  the  barn-yard  and  aheda.  W« 
wtie7hl7rT  .^'«^^\*^«  milk  cows  a  little  threshed  grin  abSut  cS^  tiTe 
We  feed  hay  m  the  stall,  and  the  stock  has  the  straw  in  the  yard  to  run  ta  ^^ 

Sheep  /arming — Southdown^ 

SouthTo^^%*L*j/°  sheep  eveiy  winter.  They  aro  common  stock,  crossed  with  .he 
Sthe^m  wr.;f?W«^  Southdown  ram.  The  improvement'is  mSkedrince  I 
seS  thp  «TS;  ^7[t  ^?  t  °"*  ^''f  P°""^"  °f  ^0°^  to  the  clip,  taking  the  flock  round     We 

Apple  CuLTtniB. 

fluccessfuUy.  ^  ^'  "^  *'°''^^^'^  ^'^^  ^'^^  '"^'™'^t  worm,  and  oae  heUebore 

The  Gbasshoppbb. 
The  grasahoppers  have  been  troublesome.     They  commenced  three  or  four  veam  •^ 

J^^2?ertrtrL!?;"nurbe™'^'^^  "^"  ^"^  '^■^^««^'''  ^"^^'^  gn«ahoppe«. '  A  iS 
Agricdltcbal  Machinery— Breeding  Cows— Hogs. 

PETER  CLARK, 
[ifr.  Clark.]  '  '  / 
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Sittings  to  take  oral  evidence,  held  at  Almonte,  October  ISth,  1880.  PrtanU — Memk 
K  Bybnb  (Chairman)  and  Dymond. 

MR  JAMES  BLACK'S  EVIDENCE. 

James  Black,  of  the  Township  of  Bamsi.y,  was  called  and  examined. 

General  Fabmiko. 

I  have  been  a  resident  of  the  township  of  Bamsay  fifty-nine  years.  I  farm  100- 
acres,  all  cleared. 

Gbaim  Croppiko. 

I  devote  my  attention  principally  to  grain-cropping.  I  chiefly  grow  spring  wheat,, 
oats — no  barley — peas,  and  a  little  corn.     The  year  before  last  I  sowed  some  rye. 

Failure  of  Spring  Wheat. 

The  two  last  years  the  Fyfe  wheat  has  been  a  failure.  The  yield  would  not  be  over 
10  bushels  to  the  acre.  I  had  previously  averaged  30  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  I  have 
harvested  40  bushels.  The  last  two  years  it  was  light,  thinned  out,  and  short  in  the 
straw.  The  soil  was  not  impoverished.  Last  year  I  attributed  the  failure  to  the  dry 
weather.  This  year  the  rust  was  the  chief  cause  of  trouble.  I  have  hitherto  used  no  fer- 
tilizers to  remedy  the  mischief.  The  decline  was  not  marked  till  the  time  I  mention,  or 
at  all  events,  till  the  last  three  or  four  years.     I  had  always  used  the  Fyfe  wheat. 

Better  Besults  from  New  Varieties. 

I  have  sowed  some  White  Sea  wheat  also  the  last  two  or  three  years.  That  has  done 
better  than  the  Fyfe  The  yield,  I  think,  was  20  bushels  of  the  White  Sea  wheat.  1 
have  also  usei'  the  Emporium,  a  wheat  similiar  to  the  Red  Fern.  That  yielded  about 
15  bushels  to  the  acre.  The  failure,  in  our  neighbourhood,  of  the  Fyfe  wheat  was  general. 
Other  farmers  have  tried  other  kinds  of  wheat.  I  have  not  tried  the  "  Lost  Nation."  My 
farm  is  a  rich  clay  loam  soil,  with  a  clay  subsoil.  I  consider  it  a  favorable  soil  for  the 
growth  of  wheat. 

Fall  Wheat  Cultivation — Want  of  Protection.  .    , 

!  i-ii  Originally  I  grew  fall  wheat  till  the  country  got  open.  I  uged  to  raise  from  30 
to  36  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  have  raised  40  bushels.  I  ceased  growing  it  because  it 
was  winter-killed.  I  tried  it  again  about  two  years  ago.  Some  5J  acres  yielded  40 
bushels  to  the  acre.  Last  year  it  was  again  winter-killed.  I  have  no  bush  to  the  north 
or  west  of  my  farm  to  protect  the  wheat.  I  attribute  the  failure  of  the  fall  wheat  in  our 
section  to  the  absence  of  protection  Where  any  has  been  saved  it  has  been  in  some  shel- 
tered corner.  The  fall  wheat  when  I  grew  it  formerly  was  retarded  by  the  seasons  and  want 
of  protection,  and  the  weevil  and  other  enemies  got  into  it.  This  was  seventeen  or  eigh 
teen  years  ago.     My  land  is  mostly  flat  and  low. 

Results  of  UNDBR-DEAiNiira. 

I  have  under-drained  a  good  deal  with  tile,  stone,  and  wood.  I  prefer  tile.  The  effect 
of  under-draining  on  the  wh«mt,  especially  the  Fyfe,  was  ver;'  ^ood.  I  think  draining  i» 
'  profitabia  My  farm  was  little  good  until  it  was  drained.  My  success  with  wheat  formerly 
w»'i  on  the  higher  and  dryer  portions  of  the  farm.  The  lower  portions  were  entirely  use- 
less until  they  were  under-drained.  After  draining  the  lower  portions  were  the  most 
pro  ilia  bit:. 

[Mr.  Black.] 
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for  two-inch.     They  now 


Cost  of  Draining. 

nn«+  Sif  r"*.,,""^  formerly  $9  a  thousand  for  three-inch,  and 
cost  $12  for  tbree-mch,  and  $30  for  iive-inch. 

Coarse  Grains. 

Oats  are  generally  successful.     I  have  raised  8,5  Ihi^TipIo  +«   +v,«  i.  .  t    ,      , , 

put  the  average  at  50  bushels.  I  grow  the  whi^e  oatB  PeL  ^i  f  n  ^''®'  5"'  ^  '^""^'^ 
year  Igot33%usheIstotheacre'    T^^^trTtrolZl^T^^Ii^^^^^^  ^'^^ 

Rotation  of  Crops. 

My  usual  rotation  is  :  peas  on  the  sod,  wheat  on  the  oea  land   thnn  not«  «r,^  *i.      t 
seed  down  with  the  oats  to  grass  again  for  two  or  nerhans  tbrPP  Jl    '   ^  1  ^^'^  *I»en  I 

or  if  wecan,  for  two  years,  before^reakbg  uVl  man^^^^^^^^^^  L  /"Sfr  ^''''''• 

to  grass.  This  gives  a  seven  years'  rotation.  I  gr^  r^ts  wS  '  Mv  '  ^"^"^f  °^^.^g 
would  be  700  bushels  to  the  acre.  I  keen  eiStln  f n  tw!.ff^"i.  I  /''*»?  °^  *'''*"'P^ 
winter,  and  about  the  same  number  of  sSp.  ^  "^  '"'"'  °^''  *^" 

Improved  Stock. 

LeiceLrr::i"^^VtSrttTutd^^^^^^^^^  ^^  ^or  sheep,  a 

I  like  the  Durham  best.     If  anything  goes  won^  with  thf  i^nT  l^  f  P"     ^"^  '^"'« 

beef  profitably    They  gi^e  ,ooI ric^'J^i  iZTt^:^^^^^^^^  MrDtJS!: 

S'   Th^b  ""i^""'-     ^°*^  ^'''^'  ^''  ^^"^*'^y'  ^-d  b«*l^  require  equal  clre  inTrta 
ment.     There  has  been  no  disease  among  the  cattle  for  manv  vpnra      tjI  ^^  creat- 

trouble  as  breeders,  and  seldom  miss  a  seLon.     I  alwavs  iTse  I  IhnZ.J^^  a    Tr  ^'^'  ^^ 

one.     There  are  four  or  five  thorou-^hbre?  bulls    rthVtnwn^^-Su"-'^ '^  ^  ."^^  «"* 

always  available.     I  have  never  calcXedIhe  "cost  S  rlising  Inf  ^^op.  '^''"'  """"  ^" 

Dairy  Farming. 

I  sent  my  milk  to  the  factory  for  four  or  five  vears  hut  *-\,i^  t,™'„„  „  i       . , 

factory  w„  closed^     I  .sold  .„„e  „7  th,  cow,,  and™  &«  thf  ir  To  n°  w  it 
butter  at  home.     I  „»  what  I  underaland  to  be  Oa^adiaa  salt  tor  butt»r-malrin^ 

Fruit-Guowing 
I  have  spent  a  good  deal  of  money  in  trying  to  grow  apples.  The  trees  failed.  Thev 
were  from  Rochester,  Kingston,  and  Hamilton.  Some  crabs  (the  TranscendeS)  from 
Hamilton  have  succeeded.  I  have  now  got  some  applo  trees  from  AmprTor  Out V ^^^^^^ 
aZ  °;-^,,^^^<i'^'^d  he  others  are  not  too  growthy,  but  I  think  will  liva  The  w?ld  pluS 
does  well  The  soil  where  I  grow  them  is  under-drained  ;  the  trees  are  unprotected  J 
took  particular  pains  with  the  trees  from  the  first.  uuproreccea.     j 

Pea  Bug— Potato  Beetle— Grasshoppers. 
We  have  not  yet  been  troubled  with  the  pea  bus.     The  tiotatn  >ii,«  {« i«oo  +-..  ui 
than  formerly.    On  the  highlands  in  our  sectL  theVX'pers  W^^^'^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
Appletreeshavebeen  cultivated   successfully  in  some  sections  of  the  townshronThe 
higher  and  lighter  land.     Wheat  is  grown  successfully  there  too,  and  the  samp^eZuperior 
to  mine.     The  soil  there  is  a  sandy  loam.  "•"i'lo  m  superior 

Rye  Culture. 
I  had  a  fine  crop  of  rye  two  years  ago.     I  regard  the  crop  as  more  exhausting  than 

ts;T:^j!:r^:^tj^;'t:^^^  -p«  f?- .  ^ha  grasshoppJ'Jit? 

ueatroy  tne  r,.  „  c.„p  _ ,.,  „,,,  ^arlj  lur  vhciu.     yv  good  aeaX  la  grown  in  the  township. 

,.    „,    , ,  JAMES  BLACk. 

Mr.  Black.] 
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GENERAL  FARMING,  AND 


ANDREW  COCHRAN'S  EVIDENCE. 

Andrew  Cctiran,  of  the  Township  of  Ramsay,  was  called  and  examined. 
I  farm  200  acres  besides  bush  land. 

Grain  Growino — Fall  Wheat. 

I  give  my  attention  chiefly  to  grain  growing.  I  grow  all  kinds  of  grain  except  rye 
*ind  buckwheat  Since  1837  I  have  grown  fall  wheat  every  year  but  one.  The  White 
Flint  or  Hutchison  has  ans^rered  best.  While  the  bush  to  the  north  and  west  waa 
standing,  my  crop  of  fall  wheat  was  uniformly  successful.  Where  other  persons'  crops 
were  exposed  the  wheat  was  injured  to  some  extent.  I  have  raised  from  10  to  66  bushels 
•on  an  acre.  The  66  bushels  was  on  one  particular  acre.  The  field,  7  J  acres,  averaged 
48J  bushels  to  the  acre.     The  soil  of  my  farm  is  a  rich  clay  loam  with  clay  subsoil. 

Effect  of  Bush  Destruction. 

I  had  left  the  bush  to  the  north  and  west  the  whole  length  of  the  lot  an  acre  wide, 
but  a  strip  four  acres  long  was  burned  recently,  and  it  has  rendered  100  acres  much  less 
productive.  The  fall  wV^eat  blows  bare  and  freezes  out.  I  sowed  nine  acres  last  year  and 
got  just  four  stooks.        invariably  lose  the  crop  when  I  sow  opposite  the  burned  opening. 

Spring  Wheat  Cultivation. 

I  have  grown  spring  wheat  successfully  till  the  past  two  or  three  years.  1  have 
raised  42^  bushels  to  the  acre  on  one  field,  but  about  30  bushels  has  been  the  average. 
During  the  past  two  or  three  years,  of  bho  Scotch  wheat  I  have  not  got  over  5  bushels  to 
the  acre,  the  Emporium  would  run  this  year  about  15  bushels.  I  never  saw  wheat  look 
bettor  than  the  spring  wheat  for  some  weeks,  when  it  gradually  rusted  and  died  off.  I 
propose  to  re-sow  the  Emporium  and  the  Scotch  too. 

Use  op  Fertilizers. 

I  have  tried  phoE'^hate  but  not  with  much  result.  I  have  used  land  plaster  freely 
with  peas,  Indian  corn,  and  clover.  I  sowed  it  broadcast  on  the  crop  at  the  rate  of  a 
barrel  to  two  acres — that  is  about  1 50  pounds  to  the  acre.  The  pea  straw  and  pods  were 
longer  and  the  peas  were  plumper.  I  had  used  it  on  part  of  the  field  and  the  difference 
was  material.  Similar  experiments  were  successful  with  Indian  corn  ;  it  was  stronger 
and  taller.  I  cannot  say  as  to  the  effect  on  the  ear.  The  clover  was  taller  and  of  a  nice 
dark  colour,  and  the  crop  was  heavier.  I  have  used  leeched  ashes  mixed  with  barn-yard 
manure  with  good  effect.  I  have  used  the  land  plaster  for  twenty  years  and  always 
successfully.  I  !iave  used  it  on  turnips  very  successfully  for  the  braird ;  it  came  on 
strong  and  got  ahead  of  the  fliy.     I  never  missed  a  braird  when  1  put  it  on. 

Oat  Crops. 

I  have  grown  oats  from  20  to  90  bushels  to  the  acre ;  the  average  would  be  45  to  50 
bushels.  I  have  ploughed  the  land  well  in  the  fall,  cultivated  and  sowed  in  the  spring, 
with  good  results.  I  attribute  my  large  crop  of  oats  to  this  system.  We  never  sow  with 
«  tube  drill.  It  takes  2^  to  3  bushels,  to  the  acre,  of  seed.  I  have  never  sat  down  to 
ealiuiatti  the  cu»l  u£  raiuiug  any  parlieular  crop. 

[Mr,  Cochran.] 
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:  EOTATION   OF  CbOPS. 

Asa  rotation  when  I  break  up  grass  land  I  sow  n^a<5  tlior,  t«„^  j 

wheat ;  we  either  seed  down  with  thf  wLat  or  foirw^the' wtat  wZ^^^^^  and  sow  spring 

Turnips— Potatoes— MANGOLrj, 
I  n,ve.  .e»„o,Uh,  .a„g„H.  but  SA'rZ  t:;?''^^^^^^^^^^ 


Under-Draining— Surface  Drains. 

bemuse  of  the  wf  Sh/rrLe  dt  "a  S  el"  he  b°o?1  of  t'T    T'^  ^  '^^  T'^^ 
both  with  atone,  wood,  and  tile.     I  n,aiX  dS^Y     .t  3  LTde'ep    '  °"*"*"" 


Cost  of  Tile  Draining— Wood  Drains. 


1  like  the  tile  best.     The  tile  is  not  easily  procured  Wfi  Wva  +«  „« 

Arnpnor  for  it.     It  costs  $12  per  thousand  for  3^  iSch  tUe  Tie  woo?  i,  i     "'f    ? 

put  m  a  wood  drain  in  1852,  and  it  is  running  yet      I  never  could  wl  I  .     T'*'     ^ 

as  I  have  mentioned  but  for  the  drains               ^  ^^"^^  ^°*  ^"''^  ^'^''P^ 


Rye  Cropping. 


I  do  not  grow  rye. 
killed  last  season. 


A  large  quantity  is  now  grown,  but  a  good  deal  was  winterw 


ANDREW  COCHRAN. 


MR  ROBERT  MACFARLANE'S  T^VIDENCE. 
Robert  Macfarlane,  of  the  Township  of  Ramsey,  was  called  and  examined. 
I  farm  360  acres  of  land  in  Ramsey,  of  which  226  are  cleared. 

Dairy   Farming. 

years  than  formerly,  as  it  was  exhausting  the  soil.  ^  ^  *^^ 

Fall  anC  Spring  Wheat. 
fall  Jh^t^nd ^islo  7oZ,J  I*'"*:     ^  'r^  """''^^'^  '^'"°«*  25  bushels  to  the  acre  of 

clay.     I  hav-e  grown  whTat  on  borh  To^r^'^  "  '"^'^  ^'^  "  ^'^'^'^^  '^^"'^^  ^°»«^"«^d  part 
[Mr,  Mac/arlane.] 
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GENERAL  FARMIISG,  AND 


Effects  of  Manubb. 

On  the  fall  wheat  last  year  in  one  field,  I  followed  peas  without  manure,  and  in  the 
other  peaa  with  manure.  The  difference  was  very  marked,  not  less  than  eight  bushels  tO' 
the  acre,  in  favour  of  the  manured  lot.  We  put  twenty  waggon  loads  of  manure  to  th©^ 
acre. 

Fall  Wheat  Blighted, 

I  regard  the  failure  of  the  fall  wheat  this  year  as  due  to  a  new  blight.  The  wheat 
lost  its  colour  early  in  the  fall,  before  the  winter  set  in,  or  any  severe  frost  occurred.  It 
never  recovered,  and  did  not  grow.  In  the  spring  it  was  all  gone.  I  could  find  no  insect 
pest  at  work. 

The  Joint  Wokm  at  Wokk. 

The  spring  wheat  was  attacked  by  the  joint  worm.  It  had  looked  well  till  then  I 
had  salted  the  wheat  land  at  the  rate  of  two  bushels  to  the  acre.  The  spring  wheat  was 
partly  Fyfe  and  partly  what  is  called  here  China  wheat.  The  Fyfe  suffered  most,  but  the 
China  did  not  escape  altogether.  The  fall  wheat  that  perished,  was  partly  Scott  wheat, 
and  partly  White  Flint.     They  both  suffered  equally. 

Sowing    Fall  Wheat — An  Experiment 

I  have  sown  White  Flint  this  year  again,  and  purpose  tc  cover  part  of  the  field  with 
straw,  as  an  experiment.  I  think  in  the  event  of  sudden  changes,  it  will  prevent  heaving 
by  keeping  the  frost  in  the  ground. 

Oats — Peas  as  Cattle  Feed. 

Of  oats,  I  reckon  35  bushels  to  the  acre,  an  average  crop,  but  it  has  reached  60  bushels. 
Peas  are  a  favourite  crop  with  us,  for  three  reasons  :  first,  they  do  the  soil  good  from  the 
nature  of  the  plant,  drawing  support  largely  from  the  atmosphere ;  secondly,  I  consider  peas 
superior  to  any  other  coarse  crop  tor  feed  or  for  market ;  thirdly,  I  consider  the  pea-straw, 
when  well  saved,  equal  to  clover  hay  for  sheep  or  horses.  I  count  25  bushels  to  the  acre 
of  peas,  but  have  got  40.  The  crop  never  fails  with  me.  I  have  had  no  pea  bug 
other  enemy.  I  have  a  |  "a  called  the  Mackintosh, 
from  mildew,  but  this  does  not. 

Corn  Crop. 


or 


We  had  other  varieties  that  suffered^ 


I  grow  corn  for  feed,  not  as  a  grain  crop.  I  have  cut  this  year  seven  tons  to  the 
acre,  and  have  had  more.  The  land  was  manured  with  the  root  crop  a  year  ago.  Last 
year  I  thought  some  corn,  planted  in  the  same  field  as  the  roots,  and  heavily  manured  with. 
fresh  manure,  suffered  more  from  drought,  but  this  year  the  crop  was  a  very  fine  one. 

Rotation  of  Crops. 

My  usual  rotation  is :  first,  on  sod,  peas ;  second,  wheat  or  a  root  crop,  manuring 
liberally  ;  third,  roots  or  oats,  following  wheat.  If  I  follow  wheat  with  oats,  I  seed  down. 
I  endeavour  to  seed  down  with  every  third  crop.  I  never  keep  the  land  more  than  three 
years  in  hay,  generally  only  two.  I  have  grown  from  one  to  three  tons  of  hay  to  the 
acre,  according  to  the  season.     I  always  pasture  for  three  years,  sometimes  four. 

Fallows — Root  Crops. 


I  summer  fai'low 


I  sow  Viickwheat  the  year  previous.     Tt  grnf^rally  rc-prftHa 
itself,  and  I  then  plough  it  down.     I  do  not  believe  in  a  naked  summer  fallow.     I  grow 

[Mr.  Mac/arlane.] 
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mangolds  and  turnips  largely.  I  count  400  bushels  of  turnips  an  average  crop,  and  nearly 
the  same  of  mangolds.  I  think  root  growing  is  perhaps  exhaustive  of  the  soil,  but  the 
manure  makes  up  for  it.  I  make  a  good  deal  of  manure  from  stall  feeding,  and  get  a 
good  deal  from  the  town.  I  consider  ploughing  down  a  green  crop  is  manuring.  I  have 
used  both  salt  and  land  plaster.  I  have  found  land  plaster  a  success  with  clover  and  peas, 
but  not  to  affect  other  crops. 

Dairy  Farming. 

I  keep  an  average  of  12  cows  in  milk,  and  about  20  head  of  cattle  altogether.  They 
are  improved  stock.  Originally  the  Ayrshire  was  used  to  improve  them,  and  more 
recently  the  Durham.  The  Ayrshires  were  too  small.  I  count  to  get  an  average  of  eight 
quarts  a  day  for  ten  months  from  each  cow.  We  sell  the  milk  chiefly  and  make  butter  of 
the  rest.  I  reckon  to  make  $60  annually  per  cow,  and  could  do  more  if  we  could  sell  all 
the  milk. 

Management  op  Cows. 

The  cows  are  pasture  fed  in  summer,  but  we  add  a  supply  of  green  food  in  the  dry 
season.  I  feed  in  winter  with  hay  in  the  morning,  coarse  Straw  at  noon,  and  corn  at 
night,  watering  twice  a  day.  Morning  and  night  I  also  feed  meal  and  roots  mixed  to- 
'^ether.  I  would  give  the  turnips  always  after  milking.  We  raise  what  heifer  calves 
^e  can. 

Grades  Preferred  to  Thoroughbreds. 

I  prefer  grades  to  thoroughbreds.  I  believe  their  milking  qualities  are  equal,  and 
their  size  is  nearly  equal  for  beefing,  to  the  Durham.  We  consider  the  Durham  cross 
equally  as  good  for  milk  as  the  Ayrshires,  and  get  the  benefit  in  the  carcass  also. 

Flock  of  Sheep — Leicesters — CaossES. 

I  keep  a  flock  of  about  30  sheep  or  more,  nearly  pure  Leicesters.  The  first  improve- 
ment we  made,  over  thirty  years  ago,  was  from  the  Southdown.  No  other  cross  did  so  well, 
but  other  breeds  became  popular,  and  the  Southdown  blood  was  got  rid  off.  We  had  one 
■Cotswold  cross,   which  increased  the  clip,  but  it  was  coarser.     We  now  use  the  Leicester. 

Hardiness  op  the  Southdown — Heavy  Clip. 

I  never  saw  hardier  sheep  than  the  Southdown,  I  never  saw  a  Southdown  lamb 
suffer,  even  if  dropped  in  snow.  Six  pounds  is  about  our  average  clip.  The  first  South- 
down ram  clipped  11  pounds  washed.  That  was  a  very  extraordinary  clip  from  a  South- 
down sheep.  A  ram  from  that  ram,  crossed  with  ourrjwn,  clipped  13  pounds.  They  were 
extra  well  fed. 

Effect  op  Protection  and  Fee'jino  on  the  Clip. 

I  consider  by  careful  and  liberal  feeding,  and  protection  from  the  fall  rains,  the  yield 
of  wool  may  be  doubled  on  any  sheep.  I  had  a  Cotswold  ram  that  once  clipped  16  pounds. 
If  I  were  not  so  near  a  town,  and  so  could  sell  milk,  I  would  go  largply  into  sheep  farming, 
as  the  best  means  of  maintaining  the  fertility  of  a  farm.  This  section  is  well  adapted  for 
sheep  farming. 

Dogs  Worrying  Sheep. 

We  suffer  much  from  dogs  worrying  the  sheep.  I  would  offer  a  reward  for  every 
stray  dog's  head. 

ROBERT  L.  -VACFABLANE. 
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in  thfcte  ^  ^^^  ^'^^  evidence,  held  at  Toronto,  June  22nd,  1880;  Mr.  Dbtden,  M.P.P.. 

[The  following  evidence  was  given  by  Mr.  Wiser,  M.P.,  while  under  examination 
more  particularly  in  relation  to  Horses  and  Horse  Breeding;  but  it  contains  so  much 
information  of  practical  value  in  connection  with  general  farm  management  that  it  ia 
thought  well  to  introduce  it  here.] 

MR.  WISER,  M.P.,  ON  FARM  MANAGEMENT. 


The  Shorthorn  Model. 


T 

demai 
Shortho 


n*^ 


^ymo«d_With  reference  to  cattle,  that  which  we  want,  in  order  to  meeUhe 

the  English  market  IS  an  animal  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  thoroughbred 

such  a«  th«  p;  1  /  r  ""^      u'"'"  T^?^  T"""^^  ^^^^'""S  about.     There  are  other  good  cattle. 

hf  Polled  IS  tiZ'  ^'i  *^°f  '^^^  ^'  ''f^^  ^''  *^«  ^^'''^''  ^  Pr^«  between 
no  dm,l  1  fhfp^n  A  a    ^  ^^"^^^^^  <«,  compensate  for  t  ae  difference  in  weight.     There  is 

Z'£:t^^Sl:rLt^:^:\Zf  '-''-''  ^  ^-^^^"^^  ^^^^^^^^  demLd  generally^ 

a* 

Decline  of  the  United  States  and  Rise  of  the  British  Demand. 
When  I  left  off  shipping  cattle  from  the  United  States,  I  was  gettine  9  and  10 
cents  a  pound  for  them,  live  weight,     lu  Boston  the  very  best  cattwfworth  only  6  oJ 
5  J  cents  a  pound  now,  while  for  the  English  market,  buyers  .an  pay  eleSf  a  oound 

hTs  S    'Su'2'r  'T'.T'  ?^P  ?^"  ^'  ^  P^°^*-     tL  shi^^eLVe  making  STe'y' 
tins  year.     Suppose  we  had  to  ship  these  cattle  to  the  United  States  and  nav  20  ner  cpnt 

mT   Bu?S'  'f.  T  ""  *'^"  ^^f  "*  '  ^'^'^  ^  P°-^'  weTouH  not'Iave  ^ytSng 

idvantaSofthVinf '"'"'*''  "^^f!"  ^""'^'  '^'  ^"»^^«^  "^^'^'^  stepped  in,  tothe^^eat 
advantage  ot  the  cattle  growers  and  farmers  of  Canada.  ff        f  s      " 

The  Polled  Angus  Worthy  of  Experiment. 

If  I  were  in  the  stock-raising  business,  I  should  try  the  Polled  Angus  as  an  experiment 
because  they  perhaps  bring  a  little  higher  price  than  the  Durham!  A  To?sSe 
'oodltl  ^A  '^'1  '^'^t'u''''''  ;-200 pounds;  they  are  round  and  comptt^o  that^y 
f  ol  nf  ^  •  "  T^^  \^  ^°*  ^'T  *^«'°-  But  to  these  things  there  i  aA  offset  m  the 
mode  of  shipping,  as  it  costs  as  much  to  ship  an  animal  weighhig  1.200  as  one  weighing 
1,800  pounds,  consequently  you  pay  just  50per  cent,  more  freight  on  the  lesser  wdght^ 

Too  Many  Poor  Cattle. 

We  ship  too  many  poor  cattle,  because  we  cannot  always  get  good  cattle,  and  the  result 
has  been  a  great  lessening  of  profits.  First-class  meat  is  what  must  be  s^nracroiThe 
Atlantic  to  pay.     I  agree  with  Mr.  Gibson  on  that  subject. 

Prizes  at  Shows. 

TT.r.^'!.i?''*i/'*^''^"*T^  *^/"^  ^^^  P^^^  «*''«''  **  exhibitions  for  the  encouragement  of 
Herefords,  Devons,  and  such  classes  of  cattle  should  be  very  small.  We  have  tf  consider 
what  class  of  cattle  is  the  best  for  meatand  mUk  combined,  and  what  will  sell  bestTn  thi 
English  market,  and  for  these  purposes  there  is  nothing  like  the  Durham  I  thSt  S  sa 
waste  of  time  to  pay 'Attention  to  anything  else.  luiinKitisa 

DuRHAMs  Good  Milkers. 

I  think  there  is  a  class  of  Durhams  which  are  very  good  milkers.  I  iust  keen  a  few 
cows  for  my  own  use.  Commencing  with  half  or  three-fourth.  Durhrm  blood   I  We  brel 
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them  for  twenty  years  to  good  thoroughbred  bulls,  and  I  have  obtained  cows  giving  me 
from  forty  to  sixty-five  pounds  of  milk  a  day.  That,  I  think,  is  as  much  as  has  been  got 
from  Ayrshires  or  any  other  cows.  I  think  a  thoroughbred  Durham  bull  crossed  on  our 
native  cows  will  produce  very  good  milkers,  and  by  continuing  to  breed  in  that  way,  you 
will  soon  eliminate  the  common  grades,  and  arrive  at  nothing  but  first-class  stock.  I 
would  not  pretend  to  go  and  select  a  bull  that  would  produce  good  milkers,  but  I  think, 
with  a  little  attention,  the  best  milking  type  could  pretty  soon  be  discovered. 

Farm  Management. 

As  I  have  a  farm  and  endeavour  to  keep  it  in  a  high  state  of  cultviation,  it  might  be 
considered  proper  that  I  should  give  this  Commission  my  mode  of  working  a  farm.  In 
one  particular  I  shall  be  pleased  to  do  this,  and  it  cannot  help  but  be  useful  to  show  how 
an  excessive  amount  of  manure  leads  to  the  most  abundant  crops. 

The  Rysdyk  Stock  Farm. 

1  have  a  distillery  and  fatten  annually  over  a  thousand  beeves,  and  have  an  excess  of 
manure  to  spread  on  the  land  yearly.  In  the  spring  of  1868  I  bought  the  first  concession  of 
the  farm  that  I  have  since  turned  into  a  breeding  establishment  for  the  produce  of  Ham- 
bletonian  horses,  the  Rysdyk  Stock  Farm.  It  is  situated  on  the  River  St,  Lawrence,  about 
110  rods,  or  a  third  of  a  mile,  from  the  town  of  Prescott,  and  about  directly  opposite  the 
city  of  Ogdeiisburg,  in  the  State  of  New  York.  It  contains  nearly  600  acres,  and  in  front 
is  crossed  by  the  main  road  running  from  Prescott  to  Brockville.  On  the  eastern  aide  is 
a  nine  mile  road. 

Barns  and  Stabling. 

On  it  I  have  two  horse  bams  ;  one  is  a  new  brick  building,  and  the  other  is  built  of 
stone.  The  brick  barn  faces  the  River  St.  Lawrence.  The  object  in  view  in  having  it  face 
in  this  way  was  to  have  benefit  from  the  sun  in  winter,  and  to  break  off  the  winds  from 
the  north.  It  is  100  x  44  feet.  There  is  a  wing  at  either  end  running  southward,  each  of 
which  is  50  X  16,  and  the  two  wings  enclose  a  court  facing  the  sun  which  affords  warmth 
for  the  young  stock.  About  one-third  of  this  space  is  covered  with  a  continuous  shed.  Each 
of  these  L's  or  wings  is  divided  into  four  separate  box  stalls,  with  doors  facing  court- 
wards,  and  with  windows  to  the  west  and  east.  The  main  body  of  the  building  is  divided 
into  stalls,  and  contains  an  office,  harness  room,  six  box  stalls,  and  sixteen  open  stalls. 
The  six  of  the  box  stalls  are  14x16,  the  open  stalls  are  seven  feet  wide.  The  drive  way 
through  the  barn  is  eighteen  feet  wide.  There  is  an  elevator  running  up  through  the 
centre  of  the  building.  The  hay  is  kept  up  stairs  in  the  loft.  This  barn  is  made  of  brick 
manufactured  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  N.  Ward.  The  barn  was  erected  at  an  expense  of  about 
$6,000. 

Plenty  op  Good  Water  Indispensable. 

I  am  very  particular  that  stock  should  have  plenty  of  water,  and,  to  have  it  handy, 
had  a  well  dug  fifty  feet  deep  in  the  court  or  southern  side,  and  another  one  at  the  west 
end  of  the  main  building.  The  latter  well  is  100  feet  deep,  and  both  are  sunk  through  the 
solid  rock.     The  cost  of  boring  in  my  section  is  about  $1.50  a  foot. 

Care  of  Stallions. 

I  demand  extra  caution  in  caring  for  the  stallions  on  the  farm,  and  especially  so  when 
teasing  mares.  In  furtherance  of  this  object  I  have  had  at  each  barn  an  appropriate  oestrum 
made.  The  mare  is  enclosed  in  a  small  oestrum  stall,  and  separated  from  the  horse  by  a 
height  of  three  feet  and  a  half  of  movable  planking,  arranged  so  that  it  can  be  adjusted  and 
,.^,p,f^yf>(j  o.t,  rjlnasuvo,  and  just  sufficiontly  high  to  prevent  the  mare  from  kicking  the  stallion. 
This  insures  perfect  safety  to  the  male  stock  in  ascertaining  the  mares  oestrual  heat. 
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Tkmperatubk  of  the  Brick  Barit. 

There  is  no  fire  kept  in  this  barn,  except  in  the  office,  where  one  i  lit  occasionally  ; 
nevertheless,  with  the  thermometer  at  thirty  degrees  below  zero,  theie  has  never  been 
known  to  be  a  particle  of  ice  on  any  water  standing  in  the  barn,  in  fact  it  never  even 
chills.  I  think  stock  in  this  country,  and  in  this  climate,  should  be  kept  in  stables  where 
the  water  won't  chill,  in  other  words,  that  stock  should  have  just  as  much  warmth  as  we 
should  have  ourselves.  I  think  one-half  the  grain  will  keep  stock  in  better  condition  in 
this  building  than  double  the  quantity  would,  running  at  large,  or  where  the  winds  were 
whistling  through.  I  think  currying,  grooming  and  cleanliness  are  equal  to  four  quarts  of 
oats  a  day.  Although  this  is  a  brick  bam,  it  is  strapped  and  lined  inside  with  matched 
lumber.  There  is  a  vacuum  left  between  the  lining  and  the  brick  of  about  an  inch  and  a 
half.  In  my  experience  a  building  built  in  this  way  is  the  least  conductive  of  cold  and 
frost,  and  most  comfortable.  There  is  just  one  thing  in  favour  of  a  stone  barn in  an  ex- 
ceedingly hot  day  in  summer,  it  is  the  coolest. 

A  Stone  Barn. 

jMy  other  horse  barn  is  a  stone  building  that  was  formerly  used  for  a  wood-shed.  The 
main  building  is  30  x  40,  with  a  projection  on  the  easterly  side  30  x  20.  The  walls  are 
twenty  inches  thick,  and  are  strapped  and  lined  with  matched  lumber  inside  with  a  similar 
vacuum  of  an  inch  and  a  half.  In  this  there  are  eight  box  stalls.  It  is  necessary  to  keep 
a  coal  fire  in  this  barn  in  the  winter,  but,  notwithstanding  there  is  a  stove  kept  in  it,  it  is 
not  so  uniformly  warm  and  comfortable  as  the  brick  barn  without  any  heating  apparatus 
in  it.  This  I  attribute  to  the  fact  that  stone  is  a  conductor,  while  brick  is  a  less  conductor, 
and  especially  so     here  there  is  a  vacuum  between  the  brick  and  the  lining. 


■ 


Interior  Fittings. 

You  want  all  the  light  and  ventilat'"-^  you  can  get ;  the  nearer  you  can  coiue  to  nature, 
admitting  sunlight,  but  keeping  it  from  shining  on  your  stock,  the  better.  The  doors  to 
all  the  box  stalls  are  so  adjusted  on  moveable  tracks  that  they  roll  backwards  and  forwards 
so  as  to  occupy  as  little  space  as  possible.  There  is  a  large  open  space  in  the  door  for  light 
and  ventilation,  the  space  being  grid-ironed  with  iron  bars. 

The  Box  Stalls. 

Great  care  should  be  exercised  in  making  box-stalls  to  have  the  edges  of  the  upright 
sides  of  the  place  of  entrance  and  exit  rounded  so  that  an  animal  will  not  be  liable  to  strike 
his  hip  bones  and  injure  himself,  and  that  it  be  of  sufficient  height  to  prevent  his  striking 
the  top  with  his  head  if  he  makes  a  sudden  jerk  back. 

No  Backs. 

There  is  not  a  rack  upon  my  premises  where  a  horse  is  fed  h-om  a  hay -loft  down.  The 
stock  is  all  fed  from  off  the  floor,  and  all  dust  and  hay-seed  are  kept  from  them  as  much 
as  possible.  My  method  of  feeding  grain  has  always  been  out  of  an  iron  box  placed  in 
one  corner  of  the  stall,  adjusted  about  three  feet  six  inches  from  the  floor.  The  box  is 
made  \vith  such  an  edge  on  the  inside  as  will  prevent  a  horse  from  rooting  out  his  oats  and 
scattering  them  over  the  floor.  With  such  iron  concave  rimmed  boxes,  it  is  utterly  im- 
possible to  throw  oats  out  of  the  box  in  eating. 

Protection  Against  Mares  Kicking. 

I  am  thoroughly  particular  with  mares  coming  to  my  barns  with  the  intention  of 
using  some  one  of  my  stallions,  in  having  them  securely  fastened  with  coupIeHj  and  for  tlmt 
[Mr.  Wiser.] 
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purpose  I  adjust  a  leather  arrangement  similar  to  a  collar  around  the  neck  of  the  mare 
and  run  two  straps  between  her  fore  legs,  buckling  one  to  either  hind  ank'e,  and  while 
this  simple  arrangement  does  not  injure  the  mare  in  the  slightest  regard,  it  perfectly  secure, 
her  from  kicking,  so  that  it  ia  not  possible  for  her  to  injure  the  stallioi^    I'«"««"y  secure. 

BREBDma  Akbanoements. 

In  connection  with  this  barn  1  have  the  oestrum  on  the  outside.  I  find  that  I  have 
to  be  particular  in  order  to  make  it  certain  that  mares  get  in  foal,  to  watch  them  closeV 
from  he  seventh  to  the  ninth  day  after  foaling,  and  unless  they  a're  ser  red  withThe  hor^ 
at  least  two  or  three  times  between  the  seventh  and  ninth  day  after  foaline  I  find  that  it 
js  not  certam  that  they  will  get  in  foal  again.  Asa  rule  mLs  suckHngVolte  t^^^^^^^^^^ 
the  summer  are  not  so  liable  to  get  in  foal  as  when  they  are  not  giving  milk,  and  unless 
properly  watched  and  attended  to  between  the  seventh  and  ninth  dly  after  f oa  ing  are  Hab  e 
to  become  barren.  Mares  under  my  care  are  tried  regularly  every  week.  I  recommend 
that  in  serving  a  mare  by  a  stallion  these  requisites  should  be  observed  to  ensure  celerity 
and  cleanliness.  When  it  is  found  that  the  mare  is  in  her  cestrual  heat,  plait  the  Ss  S 
her  tail  firmly  and  compactly  so  as  to  occupy  as  little  loose  space  as  possible.  At  once 
after  coition  have  the  groom,  who  should  have  a  bucket  of  tepid  water  and  sponge  in 
JrSrtowrn  "'^^''^  thoroughly  and  efficiently,  and  dry  them  well  with  appro. 

On  the  north  eastern  end  of  the  stone  barn  is  a  covered  enclosure  18x20,  arranged  to 
have  plenty  of  air  and  free  ventilation,  which  serves  as  a  place  to  turn  any  of  the  stSlions 

ri!''+l!  ™^  T*i^^^^°  ^^*  ^''^'^\'^-  ^P^''^^  ^""^^^  *^i«  «hed  is  a  large  door,  three  feet 
wi^'rfv.'  r?'^  connected  with  the  cBstrum  before  spoken  of.  This  insures  per- 
feet  safety  for  the  stallion,  and  the  mare  cannot  be  injured  even  if  she  is  not  in  heat 

Exercise  fob  Young  Colts. 

tM,^il^/r*°'"  '^  ^  P""®  young  colts  exercise  when  they  are  not  in  training,  and  for  this 

npS  t-^'^"  "■  T""^'u  °^  l^'^'^'''^'  ^^^"'  ''''^'''^^  ^^^^  board  fences  5i  ftt  high,  con 
nected  continuously  with  each  other  and  the  main  drive  ways,  with  gate!  My  custom 
^ias  been  in  the  fore  part  of  the  day  when  the  sun  is  not  excessively  hot  in  the  summer  to 
turn  my  two  and  three  year  olds  out  there  for  exercise.     In  the  heat  of  the  daH  dS 

W  tJ;rouraf.rr ^  *""""  ^'^'^  °^*  ^^^^"'  ^^^  -^-  *^«  -g^*«  ««  -t  Jevere'  I 


Pasture  in  Summeb. 


,-n  trn^n^""^  ^  "'  '^"''^''^  w!^f  ^T^  '^"'"^^  ^^^  "'^"'"'^'^  *^**  ^  ^^^  '^ot  feed  the  auimals  not 
n  training  any  grain.     While  the  grass  is  good  and  succulent  I  don't  approve  of  feedW 

water      frefr'tntb,-:'"'  well  contiguous  to  the  stone  bam  which  a&s  abundance  of 
Z!wv,  1  ?    '^^"'^  ^°  be  expressive  in  my  determination  to  have  abundance  of 

tresh  wholesome  water  tor  my  stock.  u"*a»ii«.^  o* 

Blacksmithing  on  the  Farm. 

I  find  it  a  great  source  of  profit  to  me  where  I  have  so  many  horses  on  mv  farm  and 
«o  many  work  horses  to  attend  to,  to  do  my  own  shoeing.  I  have  a  bla^LSith  shop  on 
the  farm  and  do  all  my  own  shoeing.  If  a  shoe  falls  off  it  can  be  readily  replaced  Tt  a 
very  httle  expense,  and  for  this  purpose  I  have  my  own  private  blacksmith  who  works  ij 
the  shop  at  necessary  times,  and  at  other  times  looks  after  my  colts  and  broodmares. 

Beneficial  Effects  of  Manure. 

To  show  to  what  an  extent  an  excessive  amount  of  manure  will  hen«'fit  i«n'»  T  ^s.^r>^ 
four  small  fields  adjoining  my  paddocks  that  in  the  aggregate  foot  up' twenty-eight  wr^ 
[Mr.  Wiser.] 
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and  n  third.     I  litomily  covpnid  thrao  fioldn  with  mftnnro  from  fho  dlstillory  in  thn  win 
t«rof  1877-8.  mid  th«  tollowitij,'N..,ison  I   oufc  ouo  IniiKimi  and  NJxty  livo  tons  Hovniitoon 
hundrod  and  sonio  odd  (loiindH  of  liny  nt  i\  Hinglo  o.it,tin«.     Tlio  land  wa«  in  avora,'^  cood 
dition  wlicii  I  put  tilt*  nianuro  ou  it,  and  hud  Inmi  in  sod  for  two  or  throo  yoar»  pro- 
TliiH  wuH  only  top  drcstsinj;. 

Six    Tonb  of  JIay  to  an  Ac 


oon 
vioua. 


IIB. 

That  year  the  hay  was  so  abundant  an  to  l)o  difficult  to  ouro  on  the  ground  A 
quantity  of  thw  hay  wiuin  dry  had  to  bo  pit.-ii.Ml  on  tho  load  without  any  rakinff  at  all 
tho  bahmco  wasourod  by  drivin-  a  toddor  throu^'h  it,  and  having  vory  pleasant  weather  at 
t.h«timo,  by  turnin«  it  and  UHinj?  tho  tedder  ropeatedly,  wo  .succerde.i  in  euiin"  and  iret- 
tuiK  It  m,  in  very  Hno  condition.  Ho  abundant  was  it,  that  iiiucli  of  tho  (intt  growth 
lod^tHl  down  and  tlion  thero  wan  yet  another  crop  of  ^rasM  jrnnv  up  thron,s,'h  tluH  lodm-d 
grass.  It  wiw  out  with  a  niowins?  lua.-hiue,  an.i  besiibm  thi>  yield  before  Hpoken  of  thero 
wa«  a  «|uantity  that  wo  were  unablo  to  out.  I  invit(>d  Home  of  our  host  farm  neiL'hbourH 
and  drovo  them  ovor  the  gntund,  and  tlio  ivsiduo  wasn't  ploeod  by  any  of  th<»m  at  iesB 
than  a  half  or  a  quarter  of  a  ton  left  on  eaeli  aero  on  tho  ground.  In  makiiic  up  tho  nit- 
«r.>«ato  of  tho  yield  of  tho8o  'JH  acres  I  oouoluded  that  thero  wius  a  cutting  of  not  Iosh 
than  six  tona  to  tho  aero.  'I'his  was  arrived  at  by  actual  w.>igliiug,  witliout  any  Bpocula- 
tiou  or  tloubt  about  it.  (ho  hay  being  weighed  whiMi  it  was  put  in  tho  barn,  since  which 
time  i  havo  had  the  ground  accumtoly  measured  by  a  surveyor. 

iMrOlll'ANCK   OF   SlIAOK  TliKhS. 

I  am  strongly  imprpssed  with  tlie  importanco  of  ahado  troo-s  on  my  farm  and  for  that 
purpose  I  sot  out  over  a  thouHand  young  maples  at  diirerent  times  those  last  four  or  five 
yoars.  1  oAiinot  sjvy  that  I  have  had  good  8ueoc.s.s  in  always  getting  ihiMU  to  grow.  I  set 
th.>m  out  inv.-uiably  in  the  spring  and  it  has  been  my  oxporieneo  tliat  tlu<y  do  not  always 
take  root,  probably  not  over  half  of  :;hem  live.  T  am  going  to  try  horso  chestnut  in 
future.  My  present  impreBsions  aw  that  1  can  maUo  tho  liorso  olusstnut  grow.  1  am 
going  to  try  them  another  spring,  as  I  am  led  to  believe  that  wlieu  planted  and  properly 
protected  until  tho  tree  ia  of  u  certain  growth,  it  will  succeed.  r    x      . 

A   I3UICK-VAKD. 

At  the  south-west  corner  of  the  Rysdyk  Stock  Farm,  and  within  one  hundred  feet  of 
•  cove  of  the  rivor  St.  Lawrence.  I  rent  to  N.  Ward  a  brickyard  at  a  royalty  of  forty  cents 
per  thousand.  It  is  bounded  on  tho  front  by  tho  main  roai'i  and  tho  St.  Lawronoo  river, 
and  ou  tho  west  by  a  small  stream  running  through  tho  farm.  Tho  onbankmont  of  day 
so  far  has  proved  inexhaustible.  This  brick-yard  has  been  in  active  operation  over  sixty 
yoars.  I  have  questioned  Mr.  Ward  in  regard  to  the  mode  of  luouufaoturiug  brick,  and  tho 
quality  of  clay,  and  he  gives  mo  the  following  statomeut : 

MoDB  OP  Making  Puicks. 

"  I  have  had  control  and  occupied  tho  yard  for  twentv-one  years  this  last  spring,  and 
supply  the  wants  of  all  the  surrounding  neighbourhood  with  brick.  There  is  about 
twelve  feet  of  nni  clay  on  the  top  which  I  use  for  manufacturing  red  brick.  Immotliately 
below  tliat  is  a  very  dark,  blue  clay  from  which  white  brick  is  mado.  I  liave  boretl  down 
into  this  clay  forty-two  feet  in  endeavouring  to  open  a  well,  and  lind  the  same  kind  of  clay. 
In  boring  for  the  well  I  failed  to  lind  water,  and  come  to  the  conclusion  that  tho  hvd  of 
clay  IS  practically  inexhaustible.  I  sell  a  great  many  bricks  to  United  States  citizens. 
My  largest  onler  at  one  time  was'to  the  United  States  Government,  to  which  over  a  million 
of  these  brick  have  been  sold.  They  were  used  in  the  custom  house  and  post  olHce  at 
Ogdeiisbttitr." 

lUr   ?f'f.-.vr.l 
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"  I  UBe  a  machine  manufacturod  by  Joseph  Close,  of  WoolHtook,  <Jnt.,  which  in  capable 
(tf  turning  out  twolve  thuuBaiid  bricks  a  day  of  ton  hours.  The  clay  is  first  put  into  the 
niai  liino,  iind  the  horso  dooH  clie  prcasing  and  hauling  the  moulds  out,  and  thnn  the  bnoks 
arc  pi  hid  into  tho  hocks  for  tho  purpoHo  of  drying,  and  loft  then;  for  about  ten  days, 
and  from  tlio  Ijook  thoy  aro  haulod  into  tlio  kiln.  Tlioy  aro  gonorally  burnod  four  days 
and  livo  nights.  I  uso  wood  of  all  kinds  for  fucd.  Tho  capacity  of  tho  yard  is  HufTicicntly 
largo  to  inako  a  million  of  bricks  a  year.  I  generally  run  from  about  seven  to  eight  huudrod 
thousand  bricks  a  year.  'L"ho  tjuality  of  clay  is  first  class  and  cannot  be  surpassed  any- 
wliore.  The  clay  roquircH  to  bo  drawn  out  in  winter  and  frozen.  This  is  done  ao 
as  to  ])ulvorizo  it."  Besides  being  a  brick  maker  Mr.  Ward  is  a  master  builder  and  ha* 
been  since  1850,  and  says,  "  brick  made  (his  way  has  lasting  qualities  and  is  equal  to  any 
l»riok  that  has  ever  been  manufactured.  There  is  just  one  proc*!Htt  in  making  brick,  the 
only  dilTerencu  being  moHtly  in  the  machinery  used.  There  is  no  difference  in  manufac- 
turing except  in  the  pressing.  If  tho  unburnt  bricks  get  wet  they  are  spoiled  and  fit  for 
nothing." 

Thb  Bkiok-vabd. 

Mr.  Ward  does  not  approve  of  a  brick-yard  being  altogether  covered.  He  is  of  the 
opinion  that  the  sun  must  necessarily  sliiiio  upon  the  brick  in  the  process  of  drying  ;  and 
tlie  proper  way  to  make  brick  is  to  give  them  all  the  wind  and  sun  you  can,  simply  cover- 
ing th(i  heck  with  enough  boards  to  protect  the  brick  from  the  rain.  He  never  aaw  bat 
one  lirick-yard  that  was  completely  covered  up  and  that  was  a  failure. 

Cost  of  Bricks. 

Ho  says,  "  T  cannot  supply  red  bricks  here  at  less  than  $5  per  thousand.  The 
white  bricks  which  aro  manufactured  under  the  pressing  process,  have  been  sold  readily  at 
$14  per  thousand,  but  a  good  white  brick  can  be  manufactured  and  sold  for  $8  per 
thousand." 

Advice  as  to  Biuok  Bdildinob. 

A  word  in  regard  to  how  brick  should  bo  used  in  building.  He  says  : — "Take  a 
throe-story'  building,  the  wall  in  the  first  story  should  be  16  inches,  the  second  story 
should  be  made  14  inches,  and  the  top  story  9  inches  thick."  Thinking  tho  Commission 
would  be  pleased  with  something  relating  to  clays,  and  soil  for  brick  making,  I  purposely 
sent  for  Mr.  Ward  to  explain  as  above  and  had  a  stenographer  take  down  fals  ideas,  even 
the  expressions  used  by  Mr.  Ward. 

Crops  of  Oatb. 

The  only  grain  I  hod  this  last  year  was  a  forty-acre  field.  I  had  this  field  manured  three 
years  ago,  and  thus  euriclied  that  season's  crop  of  grass,  but  I  only  cut  2^  tons  to  the  acre 
oil'  it,  which  was  so  light  that  1  broke  it  up  and  successively  raised  two  crops  of  oata  on 
the  same  g)-ound.  This  Held  the  first  year  yielded  2,244  bushels  of  oats  off  the  green  sward. 
Last  fall  it  was  ploughed  over  three  times,  cultivated,  dragged,  and  ploughed  again.  This 
spring  I  had  it  ploughed,  cultivated  and  dragged  again,  and  sowed  with  oats,  and  seeded 
down,  I  had  a  yield  tliis  year  of  74J  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  a  little  over  four  tons  of 
straw  to  the  acre,  arrived  at,  not  by  approximation,  but  by  actual  measurement  and 
weighing.  This  forty  acre  field  ia  a  light,  sandy  loam,  faces  the  north,  and  has  a  slight- 
declivity  for  drainage  towards  the  gion  and  rivulet  that  diagonally  cross  the  front  con- 
cession. 

Opesatiom  of  Manure. 

r  liftye  roflecteQ  in  this  uiannsr  as  to  this  field  i  the  distillsrv  manure,  althou;/!!' 
spread  excessively  thick  on  it,  was  fresh  and  not  well  rottod  and  fermented,  which  I  thinkr 

[Mr.  Wuer.] 
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resulted  m  less  yield  the  first  season ;  the  second  season  necessitated  a  term  of  decomposi- 
tion to  fully  rot  all  the  rianure  and  upturned  sod,  and  this  year  1  had  the  full  benefits  of 
all  my  manure,  and  as  it  is  now  seeded  I  expect  a  bountiful  crop  of  grass  and  hay  from 
»t  yearly  for  the  next  five  or  six  years.  In  seeding  1  used  a  mixture  of  four  pecks  of 
timothy  seed  and  one  peck  of  clover  seed,  and  of  this  I  distributed  about  one  peck  to  the 
•acre. 

Arrangement  op  thb  Fields— Fences. 

My  farm,  which  contains  about  600  acres,  rnns  back  nearly  to  the  end  of  the  second 
concession  two  miles  and  a  half.  The  first  concession  is  divided  in  the  centre  by  a  system 
of  paddocks  and  board  fences.  The  pasturage  is  con  ^ted,  on  the  west  side  with  a  72 
feet  lane  from  the  rear  to  the  gl«n,  so  as  to  admit  stock  at  pleasure  to  water,  and  return 
them  to  the  pasture.  In  connection  with  these  paddocks  I  have  another  oestrum  made 
tor  the  trial  of  mai  s,  with  the  same  careful  attention  from  danger  as  I  have  bei'ore 
described.  I  am  very  particular  about  my  fences,  to  have  them  made  of  sufficient  height 
to  prevent  any  possibihty  of  the  stock  getting  out  or  others  getting  in.  The  board  fences 
are  ^>i,  and  the  rail  fences  6  feet  high.  The  worm  rail  fences  are  made  of  cedar  with  iron 
caps.  The  caps  on  which  the  rider  rests  are  bo  arranged  as  to  prevent  the  perpendicular 
stakes  from  separating,  '^    ^ 

Stone   Fences — Gates. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  concession  and  about  two-thirds  of  the  distance  of  the  same 
concession,  directly  across  the  farm,  I  have  made  two  stone  fences.  First  there  are  posts 
set  in  the  ground,  and  the  stone  is  built  up  to  the  post,  so  as  to  be  four  feet  across  at  the 
bottom,  and  tapering  gradually  to  three  feet  wide  at  the  top,  and  from  the  stones  upward 
1  nail  on  the  upright  posts  narrow  boards  and  a  top,  making  a  total  height  of  6  feet.  The 
other  stone  fence  is  2^  feet  high,  4  feet  wide  at  the  bottom  and  3  at  the  top,  with 
centre  posts  boards,  and  likewise  capped  on  top.  For  admission  into  the  difterent  com- 
partments of  my  farm  I  am  opposed  to  the  old-fashioned  way  of  posts  and  bars.  I  invariably 
use  ordinary  gates,  attached  to  posts  firmly  sunk  into  the  ground  and  fastened  with  pad- 
locks, staples  and  hasps.  ^ 

Salting  Stock— Water  Supply, 

I  think  stock  should  have  all  the  salt  they  desire  within  their  immediate  reach  at  all 
times.  For  that  purpose  I  have  in  every  field  a  long  trough,  and  a  man  to  see  to  it  once 
a  week  that  a  sufficient  supply  of  salt  is  kept  in  all  the  troughs.  There  is  a  never-failing 
stream  running  diagonally  across  the  farm.  To  utilize  it,  there  is  a  dam  thrown  across  a 
small  ravine,  which  makes  a  pond  that  is  always  kept  full  of  clear,  pure  water,  six  or  seven 
teet  deep,  in  which  the  stock  can  go  and  stand  and  drink,  and  cool  themselves.  The  pond 
18  fifteen  or  twenty  rods  long  and  about  fifty  feet  wide.  The  water  is  kept  pure  by  allow- 
mg  It  to  run  out  and  over  the  dam  as  fast  as  it  runs  and  oozes  in. 

Division  op  Stock. 

I  am  particular  in  having  all  my  stock  divided  in  the  different  fields  according  to  their 
age  and  sex.  One  field  is  for  brood  mares  with  their  suckJingb,  one  for  the  geldings,  one 
tor  two-year  olds,  one  for  fillies,  and  one  for  mares  that  are  sent  to  my  stallions  to  be  bred. 
There  is  one  field  alongside  the  nine-mile  road  that  I  use  for  geldings,  which  is  deficient  in 
running  water,  it  not  being  practicable  to  make  a  lane  from  that  field  to  the  rivulet.  In 
that  field  I  have  a  well  26  feet  deep,  which  furnishes  an  unfailing  supply  of  water.  I  have 
It  regularly  pumped  into  large  troughs.  I  have  a  windmill  tc  put  in  there  when  I  get  to 
It.  Sometimes  this  is  used  in  the  spring  of  the  year  )r  brood  mares,  and  I  have  there  the 
.neceHs.ary  pj^ddock  and  safety  (Estrum  that  I  have  b-  :ore  described. 

[Mr.  Wiser.] 
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Improvement  op  Land. 

"V/hen  I  purchased  this  farm  it  was  so  impoverished  that  it  did  not  produce  anything 
in  comparison  to  its  present  yield.  By  the  manure  which  has  been  put  on  the  farm  the  28 
acres  previously  spoken  of,  would  pi-oduce  more  than  the  original  farm  which  was  333 
Acres,  but  has  since  been  added  to,  until  I  have  what  is  now  enclosed. 


Blue  Grass. 

I  have  a  glen  lot,  as  we  call  it,  that  has  run  into  blue  grass,  that  is  just  about  as  good 
a  field  of  blue  grass  as  is  to  be  found  anywhere.  It  will  compare  favourably  with  the  blue 
grass  of  Bourbon  County,  Kentucky.  Within  the  last  year  I  have  beei.  twice  to  Kentucky 
and  looked  over  the  blue  grass  there,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  my  fields  can  produce  as  good 
blue  grass  as  they  can  there.  I  would  say  that,  as  a  general  thing,  our  land  here  is  too  dry 
for  blue  grass.  A  dry  season  has  a  tendency  to  kill  it  out.  My  experience  is  that  where 
tliere  is  an  excessive  amount  of  manure  used,  the  drought  does  not  have  the  same  effect. 
I  get  good  grass  off  this  farm  in  dry  seasonc,  when  farms  that  are  poorly  manured  yield 
poor  crops.     I  never  fail  now  in  obtaining  good  crops. 

Burning   the  Stumps — Weeds. 

There  is  one  thing  that  farmers  very  much  overdo,  and  that  is  setting  fire  to  stumps 
in  pasture  fields.  I  would  never  burn  stumps  off  my  farm,  but  let  them  rot  in  the 
pastures,  as  the  debris  enriches  the  earth.  In  the  meadows  they  have  to  be  taken  out  of 
<ourse.  You  ask  if  I  am  troubled  with  weeds  on  my  farm,  and  if  so,  can  I  eradicate  them, 
and  how  ]  When  I  purchased  the  farm  it  had  been  neglected  very  much  in  that  particular. 
I  commenced  a  thorough  work  of  elimination,  and  when  the  Canada  thistle  and  white  daisy, 
or  bull's  eye,  made  their  appearance  I  had  men  detailed  on  purpose  to  dig  them  up  by  the 
roots  and  carry  them  off  and  destroy  them.  This  proved  a  work  of  great  labour  at  first, 
but  yearly  it  became  less  and  less,  and  i  have  but  few  now,  comparatively  none  at  all. 
When  a  few  do  app«ar  I  follow  the  same  plan.  I  can  say  I  have  by  this  means  got  them 
•^radicated.  I  can  make  no  headway  against  the  mustard  nuisance.  The  buttercup  or 
mustard  has  beaten  my  every  effort. 

Can  we  Compete  in  Cattle  and  Horse  Raising. 

Q.  Have  you  come  to  any  conclusion  as  to  whether  cattle  and  horses  can  be  raised 
and  produced  cheaper  and  better  in  our  climate  and  on  our  grasses,  in  comparison  with 
that  of  a  more  southern  soil  and  climate,  or  the  contrary  1  A.  I  have  given  that  subject 
a  groat  deal  of  attention  and  tliought.  When  I  first  bQgan  to  buy  cattle  for  feeding  for 
beef  purposes,  I  bought  in  Illinois,  Indiana  and  Ohio,  dlfid  drove  them  by  easy  stages  all 
the  way  north  to  the  St.  Lawrence.  I  then  bought  good  steers,  well  developed  and  thrifty, 
but  they  did  not  take  on  fat  and  grow  from  being  stall  fed  as  well  as  our  class  of  stock. 
I  bought  them  very  cheap  compared  to  what  I  pay  now,  but  that  was  many  years  ago  and 
times  have  changed  greatly  since.  The  markets  now  are  very  different.  Then  I  had  the 
advantage  of  the  United  States  markets,  and  there  was  no  British  market  available  to 
us.     I  buy  now  altogether  in  Ontario. 

Quality  v.  Cheapness. 

Upon  the  whole  I  think  the  Western  States  can  raise  a  three-year-old  steer,  seemingly 
fat  and  fair,  cheaper  than  we  can.  I  think  if  our  farmers  would  confine  their  cows  to 
Durham  sires  they  could  produce  a  thirty  months  old  steer  that  I  would  sooner  have,  and 
I  My  ipjch  more  for,  for  my  purpose,  to  feed,  than  those  of  the  same  c^o  from  the  western 
lanchos.     They  certainly  con  bo  raised  much  cheaper  in  Texas,  ArkaiisAs  and  Golort-.o 

[Mr.  Witer,] 
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than  with  iis,  and  thus  sell  cheaper,  but  in  my  opinion  their  meat  is  less  substantial  and 
marbled,  and  I  conclu  'e  that  we  can  raise  them  of  much  better  quality  but  cannot  raise 
them  so  cheaply.  However,  I  know  the  Americans  can  lay  down  beef  in  the  British 
market  from  the  western  prairies  cheaper  than  we  can  with  our  mode  of  production,  but 
our  beef  will  always  be  better,  have  the  first  call  in  market,  and  demand  higher  figures. 

Freights  to  Europe. 

Orj  greatest  trouble  now  is  cheap  trans- Atlantic  freight.  If  we  had  more  steamship 
competition,  and  freight  as  low  as  American  bottoms  carry  live  stock,  there  would  be  a 
large  profit  for  breeder,  feeder  and  trader.  Taking  into  consideration  the  size  of  beef 
stock  mostly  raised  in  Canada  at  present,  I  think  if  steamship  companies  would  carry 
ive  stock  by  the  ton  instead  of  by  the  head,  it  would  privilege  us  in  exporting  a  much 
larger  quantity  of  beef  than  we  now  do.  It  would  not  be  as  heavy  beef  crobably  but  it 
would  enable  our  farmers  to  sell  a  smaller  class  of  beef  cattle  and  more  of  what  they 
have  to  spare,  even  if  they  sold  at  loss  prices.  Freight  charges  could  be  so  adjusted  as  to 
be  none  the  less  profitable  to  steamship  lines,  and  this  would  enable  buyers  to  purchase 
equally  as  fat  but  a  lighter  class  of  beeves— of  which  the  supply  is  abundant. 

Advantage  for  Producing  Horses. 

In  regard  to  producing  mature  average  priced  horses,  I  think  our  soil  and  climate 
excel.  Our  seasons  m  Ontario  are  just  what  is  required  to  mature  and  educate  a  good 
roadster.  After  weaning,  the  first  winter  of  his  coltage  brings  him  all  the  time  for  his 
teed  and  care  in  contact  with  man,  his  future  master.  These  surroundings  tend  to  his 
docility  and  tameness.  The  next  six  months  of  summer  give  him  the  very  best  grazin- 
and  pasture,  with  a  temperate  atmasphere  and  plenty  of  palatable  unstenched  water  fo? 
arint.  Alternating  with  his  freedom  in  summer,  to  his  contact  with  his  keeper  in  win- 
ter, the  first  three  years  of  his  life,  if  gently  handled,  make  him  docile,  tractable, 
and  tree  from  vice.  Our  winter  seasons  of  snow  and  ice  make  it  a  pleasure  to  break  him 
to  harness  and  labour,  and  give  him  his  first  lessons  with  but  little  fatigue  and  exertion  to 
liimselt.  My  life-long  experience  has  been  that  horses  matured  and  brought  up  as  is  our 
custom  in  Ontario,  make  more  docile,  less  vicious,  hardier,  tougher,  more  endurable,  and 
more  valuable  animals  than  those  reared  in  a  southern  climate. 

J.  P.  WISER 
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Sitting  to  take  oral  evidence,  held  at  BelleviUe,  October  18th,  1880.  Prtsent- 
Messrs.  Aylswobth  (Chairman),  and  Dyuond. 

MR.  K.  GRAHAM'S  EVIDENCE. 

exaJ^ner*"  ^"'^"'  °*  ^^'^  Township  of  Sidney,  County  of  Hastings,  was  called  and 

He  said :  -I  farm  280  acres  of  laad,  of  which  250  acres  are  suitable  for  usins  the 
reaper  and  mower  upon.  My  farm  is  rather  low,  and  the  soil,  is  to  a  very  great  extent, 
alluvial  deposit.     The  greater  portion  of  the  subsoil  is  a  stiff  clay. 

PASTUIIE  LAND. 

I  have  no  unbroken  land,  or  original  pasture,  except  thirty-five  acres  off  which  the 
timber  has  been  cut  for  three  years,  when  it  was  seeded  down  in  timotliy  and  clover.  It 
IS  now  in  pabture.  I  have  mowed  it  one  year  of  the  three.  I  think  that  by  using  ferti- 
lizers,  and  not  rastunng  too  Jose,  I  could  keep  it  in  nasturo  for  an  intlnfinit«  i^n-^i-d. 

[Mr.  K.  Gmham.} 
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DAIRYING  AND  BARLEY  GROWING. 
ROTATION  OF  CROPS. 

liARLEY  GROWING  IN  THE  BAY  OF  QUINTE  DISTRICT-PRICE-QUALITY. 

SYSTEM  OF  CROPPING. 

fl,«  1"^°  w*  ^^'^  barley  is  anything  like  so  exhaustive  a  crop  as  oats  or  wheat  anrl  Af 
the  present  ime  I  am  following  my  barley  crop  with  fall  wheat     Mv  pTaJ  fo?  thfl  ln«f 

EXEMPTION  FROM  CASUALITIE3, 
Barley  never  fails  except  ia  black  muck  land,  when  It  may  be  attacked  bv  thn  m-nT. 

I  hroIvZnd  t^^^*  "  T'^^'--'^'-    ^^^^'^^  --  exp^rfence  of  t  "t^one  y?a;5 
1  have  on.y  found  that  the  results  of  a  sprmg  wheat  crop  equals  that  of  biey  in  two 

BARN-YARD  MANURE— PLASTER. 
I  trust  chiefly  to  barn-yard  manure,  but,  excepting  the  last  two  years  I  have  sown 
been  r  JK; 'f "  1  ''^^^  S"',  "^  ^^^'^''  "^  ^^^^    V^tk  in  its  LnS  have  however 
fo  the  acre'  ^""^  ""^  ^'''''    ^  ^^''  ^''^^  "^°"*  *^^^«  hundred  pZS 

TOP  DRESSING— SUMMER  FALLOWING. 

1.„f  Jr  *^°f'^  ^^f  f  '^^^^io"  I  «8ed  manure  as  a  top  dressing  and  ploughing  the  sod 
b  t  h,s  iast  year  I  have  departed  from  that  plan.     I  have  summer  faHowed  sovonteen 

[.I//',  /t.  (rnt/iaHi.] 
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ROTTEN,   INSTEAD  OF  GREEN   MANURE. 

I  used  to  manure  on  new  sod.  The  average  quantity  applied  -was  about  twenty- five 
waggon  loads  to  the  acre.  At  present  I  am  in  favour  of  using  rotten  rather  than  green 
manure,  as,  in  that  way,  I  get  rid  of  foul  seeds,  and  also  of  such  grubs  as  the  wire  worm, 
which  seem  to  be  produced  by  green  manure. 

MANAGEMENT  OF  MANURK 

I  think  it  desirable  to  cover  the  manure  with  earth,  if  labour  is  not  too  dear.  I  gen- 
erally draw  it  from  the  barn-yard  to  the  field  where  we  want  to  apply  it.  simply  because 
it  is  less  expensive.  I  do  not  keep  any  pit  or  reservoir  for  the  liquid  manure,  but  behove 
that  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  do.  I  always  try  to  use  enough  straw  to  absorb  the 
liquid  manure. 

COST  OF  RAISING  BARLEY — AVERAGE  PRICE — YIELD, 

I  estimate  the  following  as  the  cost  of  an  acre  of  barley :  Rent  or  interest  on  capital, 
$4 ;  one  gang-ploughing,  40  cents ;  two  other  ploughings,  $2 ;  harrowing,  50  cents ; 
seed,  $1.20  j  cross  cultivating,  30  cents ;  harrowing  and  rolling,  60  cents;  harvesting, 
$1.50;  threshing,  $3;  manure,  $2.50.  The  average  price  of  barley  is  about  70  cents, 
aaid  the  yield  forty  bushels  to  tho  acre. 

SPRING  WHEAT — FAILURE  OF   THE  CROP. 

I  have  been  sowing  spring  wheat  every  year  until  this  last  year.  Seventeen 
years  ago  we  could  raise  from  thirty  to  forty  bushels  an  acre,  and  last  year  we  harvested 
only  about  eight  bushels  an  acre  off  thirty  acres  of  new  land  well  summer  fallowed.  I 
first  sowed  the  Fyfe  and  then  I  tried  the  Red  Fern,  but  1  do  not  think  it  was  any  im- 
provement ;  I  have  also  tried  the  White  Russian,  but  it  did  not  succeed.  I  have  found 
the  Fyfe  the  best  of  all  the  varieties  I  have  tried. 

DECLINE  IN  THE  YIELD  OF  PALL  WHEAT. 

There  has  been  a  gradual  decline  in  the  yield  of  fall  whoat.  I  have  not  grown  any 
fall  wheat  for  twenty  years  until  the  last  two  years.  I  gave  it  up  twenty  years  ago  on 
account  of  the  weevil.  Crops  in  my  neighbourhood  in  1879  yielded  thirty  bushels  to 
the  acre.  This  year  I  have  forty-six  acres,  of  which  I  have  ploughed  up  six,  and  I  expect 
to  have  1,000  bushels  from  the  remainder,  though  some  of  it  is  badly  winter  killed. 

THE   PEA  BUG — GYPSUM. 

The  pea  bug  is  getting  to  bo  a  serious  pest.  The  only  plan  wo  take  to  avoid  it  is  to 
get  our  seed  from  the  northern  townships,  where  it  is  not  so  prevalent.  The  land  plaster 
I  used  came  from  Oswego.  Its  good  effects,  of  late,  seem  to  be  getting  less  and  less 
every  year,  owing,  I  believe,  to  the  deterioration  of  the  plaster,  as  I  have  tried  it  on  both 
old  and  new  laud.     I  have  not  tried  any  but  the  American  plaster. 


SALT  AS  A  MANURE. 
I  have  sown  salt  broadcast  on  grass  and  barley  land,  but  I  do  not  think  that  it  has 

rupaiU  lUu  luV  tiiu   uUtiiij',  bilOUgu    tile  nlitliTT   il]^>|'^/««i .J   Ww   i^v   ,-^j3— —^    _i .,   „ 

attracts  the  moisture^- 
[Mr.  K.  Graham.] 
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DAIRTINO — THE  FIHST  CHEESE  FACTORY. 

I  have  baen  connectad  with  the  dairy  businesB  since  1866,  and  it  is  carried  on  large- 
ly in  our  district.  After  gaining  all  the  information  I  could  by  visiting  the  dairy  districts 
of  America,  I  put  up  the  first  cheese  factory  in  the  County,  in  1866. 

CREAMERIES  AND  CHEK:iE  FACTORIES. 

The  only  creamery  in  the  Belleville  district,  so  far  as  I  know,  is  one  at  Amoli«ioburg, 
Prince  Edward  County.  The  factories  in  this  district  are  mostly  conducted  on  the  joiut- 
«took  system. 

COST  OF  MAKING  CHEESE — DAIRY  COWS. 

The  cost  of  making  cheese,  including  milk,  drawing,  manufacturing  the  cheese  and 
boxing  it,  is  about  1^  cents  per  pound.  Our  cows  are  nearly  all  native  cows,  and  very 
few  are  raised,  the  practice  being  to  slaughter  the  young  calves. 

PREFERENCE  FOR  THE  SHORTHORNa 

Not  very  much  is  being  done  to  improve  the  cattle,  but  the  preference  of  the  people 
for  that  purpose  is  generally  for  the  Shorthorn.  We  can  get  just  as  much  milk  from 
a  weU-graded  cow  as  from  a  native  one ;  and  if  we  had  to  turn  her  into  beef  she  would 
bring  just  about  double  as  much  as  the  common  cow. 


bOURCES  OP  PROFIT. 


^  My  dairy  farming,  on  the  face  of  the  account,  shews  a  loss,  but  it  proves  profitable 
by  improving-  the  land,  and  also  because  I  have  my  profit,  as  between  the  cost  of  produ- 
cing my  fodder,  and  the  price  at  which  I  charge  it  in  making  my  calculations.  I  have 
made  calculations  as  between  stock  raising  and  dairy  farming  and  consider  the  latter  to 
bo  most  profitable. 

HURON  SALT. 

In  cheese  maldng  I  have  used  the  Staploton  brand  of  Huron  salt,  and  find  it  equa 
in  all  respects  to  the  best  English  brands,  but  it  Is  more  costly. 

SYSTEM  OP  FARM  ACCOUNTS. 

I  have  adopted  a  system  of  keeping  accounts  on  my  farm,  analogous  to  that  sug- 
gestod  by  Mr.  Johnson,  and  find  it  vary  useful ;  in  fact,  I  regard  the  keeping  of  accounts 
a  necessity,  though  there  are  many  farmers  who  never  take  stock,  or  keep  accounts  at 
all.  I  think  our  Public  School  curriculum  is  very  defective  in  not  devoting  more  time 
aud  attention  to  book-keeping. 

BENEFIT  OP  DAIRY  FARMING — IMPROVEMENTS  IN  CHEESE. 

The  dairying  system  has  been  of  incaloulabli'  benefit  to  the  farmers,  and  has  attained 
a  high  degree  of  oxcellonco  of  late  years.  The  cheese  made  at  our  factory  in  1800,  aud 
which  thou  commanded  the  highest  price,  would  now  bo  regarded  as  a  fifth  or  sixth  rate 
article,  if  saleable  at  all,  aud  the  cheese  which  took  the  sweepstakes  prize  at  the  Centen- 
nial was  inferior  to  the  prize  cheese  at  the  Provincial  Exhibition  this  year. 

KETCHAM  GEAHAM. 


[Mr.  K.  Graliam.] 
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PROFESSOR  BELL'S  EVIDENCE. 
James  T.  Beli^  of  Belleville,  was  called  and  examined. 

AGRICULTURAL  STUDIES. 

He  said  :— I  am  the  Professor  of  Mining  and  Agriculture  at  Albert  College.  Agri- 
culture is  taught  as  a  regular  branch  of  study,  but  farri^ars"  sons  as  a  rule  do  not  appre- 
ciate the  study  of  scientiiio  agriculture. 

CARE  OF  MANURE, 

As  to  manures,  I  think  that  everything  in  the  shape  of  refuse  should  be  utilized,  and 
that  all  manure  should  bo  kept  under  cover  to  protect  it  from  the  rain-fall  and  from  the 
direct  rays  of  the  sun.  Some  of  the  best  farmers,  who  know  its  value,  are  beginning  to 
treat  it  in  that  way. 

OIL  CAKE — LIN3EED — RAPE  SEED — GRAIN — BRAN. 

Those  substances  fed  to  cattle  which  contain  most  nitrogen,  such  as  oil  cake,  hnsced 
or  rape  seed,  i^roduoe  the  best  manure.  After  these  would  come  the  different  kinds  of 
grain  and  beans  and  peas.  The  manure  produced  by  feeding  bran  I  do  not  esteem  very 
highly,  though  it  produces  soluble  silica.  There  is  generally  enough  of  that  in  the  soil 
to  supiily  the  wants  of  plants  if  it  is  brought  into  a  soluble  state  by  the  use  of  alkalino 
and  other  salts. 

EFFECTS  OF  LAND  PLASTER. 

_  There  are  two  ways  in  which  the  us*^  of  land  plaster  assists  vegetation,  first  by  sup- 
plying sulphuric  acid  or  sulphur,  which  is  an  important  ingredient,  especially  in  the  seeds 
of  plants.  It  also  suppUes  lime  in  a  soluble  state.  The  sulphate  of  limo  ia  slightly 
soluble.  Four  hundred  and  sixty  ounces  of  water  would  dissolve  one  ounce  of  pure  sul- 
phate of  lime  or  gypsum.  Its  other  benefit  ia  its  mechanical  effect  in  absorbing  am- 
monia, which  is  an  important  element  in  vegetation.  It  also  makes  a  double  combination 
with  some  alkaline  salts. 

SEASONS  AND  SOILS  MOST  SUITABLE. 

_  Plaster  is  much  more  effective  in  wet  than  in  dry  seasons,  as  a  much  larger  portion 
of  it  dissolves  and  becomes  available.  It  wiU  not  act  so  beneficially  in  soils  in  which 
tliore  io  ufiioient  quantity  of  hme  as  in  those  in  which  it  is  deficient,  and  the  reason  it 
gives  out  m  new  land  is  that  lime  is  mostly  present  in  excess. 

BENEFICIAL   EFFECTS  OF  SALT. 

I  think  salt,  or  chloride  of  sodium,  might  bo  applied  advantageously  upon  land  re- 
mote from  saline  waters.  The  chlorine  would  combine  with  the  atmospheric  moisturo 
ami  form  hydrochloric  acid,  and  this  acid  would  seize  upon  some  other  ingredients  of  the 
soil,  while  the  soda  would  bo  liberated,  and  act  on  the  silica  of  the  soil  and  make  it 
soluble.  It  is  in  this  way  that  salt  has  an  effect  in  strengthening  and  brightening  the 
straw  of  the  grain. 

THE  PHOSPHATES. 

I  agree  with  Mr.  Barnard,  the  IHrector  of  Agriculture  in  the  Provinco  of  Quebec, 
that  the  phosphates  may  be  used  without  converting  them  into  superphosphates  if  finely 
[Ffof,  Bell,] 
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ground,  and  that  the  beneficial  effeoC  wiU  be  more  permanent,  if  not  so  Budden,  as  there 
are  many  subBtances  which  are  perfectly  insoluble  in  the  mass,  which  become  soluble 
when  commmuted.  I  think  it  is  folly  on  the  part  of  our  farmers  to  aUow  these  valuable 
fertihzers  to  be  exported  to  other  countries,  instead  of  usmg  them  on  their  own  lands. 
exliYusted  s?iL  ^"^^  ^^^  °^  *'^°^'  ^°^  especially  valuable  in  renovating 

GREEN  AND  ROTTEN  MANURE, 

_  For  ploughing-in,  recent  barn-yard  manure  wiU  be  more  effective  than  rotted  manure, 
Which,  however,  la  the  best  for  top  dressing  or  for  appUcation  in  immediate  contact  with 
cue  seed. 

VALUE  OF  LIQUID  MANURE. 

manipuiated™*°°^^  ^^  ^°^^^  ^^^  *^°^^^  ^^  ^^^^  *^  ^^^^  manure,  if  properly  saved  and 

USE  OF  SAWDUST— TANKS— EARTH. 

_  I  am  not  very  partial  to  the  use  of  sawdust  as  an  absorbent  of  Uquid  manure,  as  it 
is  apt  to  promote  the  growth  of  fungoid  spores,  especiaUy  hardwood  sawdust  The  use  of 
the  tank  and  the  water  cart  is  what  I  would  recommend,  or  if  they  were  too  expensive. 
a  natural  or  artificial  reservoir  such  as  is  used  in  earth  closets.  The  Uquid  should  either 
.tZfi  ^'"'.P^^*^"  or  fluted  with  water,  as  it  is  too  strong  in  its  natural  state,  and 
should  be  applied  at  an  ear  y  stage  m  the  plant's  growth.  It  should  not  be  used  fresh, 
but  allowed  to  enter  upon  the  first  fermentation. 

NECESSITY  FOR  DRAINAGE. 

Drainage  is  very  necessary  m  this  country  and  sometimes  as  much  so  in  dry  as  in 
tlamp  soils,  as  the  moisture  is  drawn  from  beneath  the  drain  as  weU  as  from  above. 

FARMERS'  ACCOUNTS. 

I  think  the  farmer  should  keep  accounts  of  the  transactions  and  operations  of  the 
farm,  and  I  approve  of  the  system  set  forth  by  Mi.  Johnson.*  For  those  farmers  who 
are  not  sufficiently  educated  to  use  so  elaborate  a  system,  one  in^ which  their  income  and 
outlay  could  be  debited  and  credited  respectively  would  be  serviceable,  in  connection 
with  an  annual  stock-takmg.  Some  such  system  as  Mr.  Johnson's  might  be  advantage, 
ously  mtroduced  mto  our  rural  public  schools.  auv»m,tti,e. 

RUST  UPON    GRAIN— ITS  ORIGIN. 

K„  f  J  ^^^'^^®  *^^*  f  °  ''^'-  ?'^''?  ?^  different  grains  is  aU  the  same  sort,  merely  modified 
by  the  season  and  the  variety  of  the  plant,  and  it  is  clearly  estabUshed  that  it  originated 
on  the  bramble  and  spread  from  it  to  the  cereals.  The  retention  of  moisture  in  the  aoU 
IS  hkely  to  produce  the  conditions  necessary  for  its  growth. 

CHEESE  AS  AN  ARTICLE  OF  DIET. 

Eeferring  to  the  dairy  system,  I  strongly  approve  of  cheese  as  an  article  of  diet  A 
given  quantity  of  cheese  contains  more  actual  food  than  any  other  article  of  diet  we  are 
acquainted  with.  It  is  best  when  it  has  just  fairly  ripened,  and  it  is  not  desirable  to  use 
very  old  or  sirong  cheese,  otherwise  than  as  a  condiment.  I  think  Canadian  cheese  is 
generally  superior  to  Enghsh  m  its  digestibility  and  its  nutritious  quaUties.  All  chocso 
sliould  be  used  with  a  large  proportion  of  farinaceous  food. 

JAMES  T.  BELL. 


*DoBcribed  by  Mr.  Johnson  in  his  evidence  on  Agricultural  Education  and  Farm  Accounts. 
[rruf.  Bell] 
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Sittings  to  take  oral  evidence,  held  at  Oobourg,  October  19th,  1880. 
Messrs.  Aylswobth  (Chairman),  and  Dymond. 


Preimt — 


Ma  W.  RIDDELL'S  EVIDENCE. 
Walter  Riddbli,,  of  Cobourg,  was  called  and  examined. 

He  said :— I  am  now  farming  for  myself,  and  have  been  doing  so  for  forty  years 
I  was  formeny  a  tenant  farmer.    I  have  given  a  good  deal  of  attention  to  farm  statistics! 
Tho  following  letter  written  by  me  in  1868  to  the  Canada  Farmer  will  give  statistics  oi 
tUo  crops  of  this  district  as  taken  from  the  results  of  my  own  operations  on  an  average' 

Register  or  Farm  Crops. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Canada  Farmer : 

Sir,— It.  is  frequently  asked— What  is  an  average  crop  ?  As  some  help  to  answer 
the  question,  tho  annexed  tables  for  twenty- seven  years,  of  the  four  principal  crops  raised 
in  the  country  namely,  wheat,  barley,  oats,  and  peas,  may  be  acceptable.  The  wheat 
and  barley  are,  I  beheve,  as  exact  and  correct  as  such  tables  can  be  made ;  and  though 
every  care  has  been  taken  with  the  oats  and  peas,  yet  every  farmer  knows  that  they  are 
often,  or  at  least  occasionally,  fed  unthreshed,  and  therefore  may  not  be  so  correct. 

The  farm  on  which  the  crops  were  grown  is  a  good  one,  but  has  bo-u  all  the  time 
farmed  under  some  special  disadvantages.  During  the  early  part  of  tae  time  it  was 
wrought  without  sufficient  means  or  suitable  help  to  manage  it  to  advantage ;  then  there 
was  always  a  degree  of  uncertainty  of  having  it  more  t  n  the  current  year,  and  further 
there  was  never  anything  like  sufficient  or  suitable  buildings  on  the  farm ;  so  that  a  large 
part  of  the  crop  had  to  be  stacked  out,  thus  incurring  waste  and  loss  to  the  crop,  increas- 
ing the  amount  and  cost  of  labour,  and  pre\'cnting  stock  being  kept  with  much  advan- 
tage ;  much  of  the  farm  cannot  be  wrought  to  the  best  advantage  for  want  of  under- drain- 
ing, so  that  a  wet  spring  followed  by  a  di-y  summer  had  a  very  injurious  effect  on  the' 
products  of  tho  farm. 

Of  the  prices  given,  the  highest  named  was  often  only  obtained  for  what  was  so'id 
for  seed ;  and  in  the  case  of  peas,  tho  highest  prices  were  only  for  early  Kents,  or  some 
other  fancy  variety.  They  are,  however,  the  prices  actually  obtained.  The  crop  was 
sold  always  nearly  as  it  was  threshed,  as  there  was  no  place  where  grain  could  be  kept 
for  any  length  of  time  after  it  was  threshed.  In  the  cases  whore  there  is  no  price  given  in 
the  table  it  will  be  understood  that  none  of  tho  crop  had  been  sold  for  those  years  that  are 
left  blank.  "^ 

The  dates  given  for  beginning  to  plough  and  sow  are  the  correct  dates  for  this 
farm  ;  but  owing  to  a  large  part  of  the  farm  being  low,  damp  land,  ploughing  and  sow- 
ing were  often  done  in  the  neighbourhood  sometime  before  the  dates  given.  The  same 
maybe  said  of  the;dates  for  commencing  and  finishing  harvest;  though  correct  for  the 
fiirm,  there  was  mostly  harvesting  done  before,  and  also  after,  the  dates  given  for  begin- 
ning and  finiahmg  harvest.  The  dates,  however,  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  fair  average 
for  the  section  of  country.  Some  years,  it  will  be  observed,  that  sowing  was  begun  in  the 
spring,  before  any  ploughing  was  done.  That  was,  of  course,  on  land  that^had  been 
fall-ploughed,  and  in  years  when  there  was  no  green  sod  to  plough  in  the  spring. 

Computing  from  those  tables  tho  average  yield  aid  prices  of  each  crop,  for  the 
whole  period,  the  result  will  be  found  as  follows : 

{Mr.  Ruld,'?/.! 
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Finiahod  ploughing,. 


1868 
Spring  Wh« 

Barley 

Oats 

Peas 

1869 
Fall  Wheat 
Spring  Whe 

Birley , 

Oats , 

Peas 

1870 
Fall  Wheat. 
Spring  Whei 

Barley 

Oats 

Peas 

1871 
Fall  Wheat. 
Spring  Whet 

Barley 

Oats 

Peas 

1872 
Fall  Wheat. 
Spring  Whea 

Barley 

OatB , 

Peas 
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Obofs. 


I860 
SpriE-?  Wle»t. 

Barley 

Oati 

TeM 

1867 
FaU  Wheat... 
Spring  Wheat. 

Barley 

Oati.. 

Pea«. 


Fbiob  pkb 

BCSHKL. 


19 
33 
45 
25 

24 
13 
22 
40 
20 


From 


9  c. 

1  35 
0  60 

0  30 
060 

1  40 
1  40 
0  78 
0  40 
0  80 


To. 


c. 
60> 


0  40  I 
0  75  J 


I 


45 

75 

1  25 

0  60 

1  00  J 


a  Co 

§0.2 


April  18 


April  13 


Si 


April  14 


4pril  18 


n 


July  28 


July  29 


tie' 


Aug.  24 


Aug.  27 


Nov.  27 


Not.  22 


Rbuabks. 


I,  .?5  ^^  ^^'^^  °^  the  whole  twenty-seven  years  give  an  average  of  nineteen  and 
a-balf  bushels  per  acre  ;  and  the  average  price  for  all  the  wheat  sold  during  that  time 
was  withm  a  small  fraction  of  one  dollar  per  bushel  Of  Barley,  the  crop  for  the 
twenty-seven  years  yielded  an  average  of  twenty-seven  and  three-quarter  bushels  per 
acre,  and  the  average  price  for  all  that  was  sold  was  a  Uttle  over  sixty-seven  cents  per 
bushel.  Peas  yielded  on  an  average  during  that  time  twenty  bushels  to  the  acre  and 
the  price  for  which  they  were  sold  gave  an  average  of  seventy-two  cents  pn  bushel. 
Oate  gave  an  average  for  the  same  time,  of  forty-two  bushels  per  acre,  and  the  price  for 
the  total  quantity  sold  gave  an  average  of  thkty-two  cents  per  bushel. 

n  u  ••r        i_    -.r^r.r.  WaLTEB   EiDDELL. 

Cobourg,  March,  1.868. 

The  following  tables  will  give  sunilar  returns  to  the  end  of  1879  : 


Crops. 


1868 
Spring  Wheat. . 

Barley 

Oats 

Peas 

1869 

Fall  Wheat 

Spring  Wheat. . . 

Birley 

Oats 

Peas 

1870 

Fall  Wheat 

Spring  Wheat. . . 

Barley 

Oats 

Peas 

1871 

Fall  Wheat 

Spring  Wheat. . . 

Barley 

Oats 

Peas 

1872 
Fall  Wheat. . . 
Spring  Wheat. 

Barley 

OatB 

Peas 


3     . 

(O   o 


Priok  pbr 

BUBBIL. 


11 

18 
16 
7i 

17 
16 
22 
33 
23 

3J 
13 
27 
37 
17 

20 
13 
24 
27 
22 

18 
ISi 
25 
40 

13 


From. 


I  0. 

0  85 

1  00 
None 
0  65 

110 

0  85 
0  75 
0  30 

0  52 

None 

1  10 
0  70 
0  35 

0  77 

1  10 
1  16 
0  52 
0  40 

C  68 


To, 


9  c. 

1  25^ 

sold;  I 

'  00 ; 


1  36 

1  17 
0  65 
0  40 
0  40 


1  00 

0  40 
05  J 

soldi 
135 
0  83 
0  50 

0  90 

1  30^ 
1  45 
0  70 

0  50 

1  25. 


as 

4  O 


April  13 


lAprU  15 


fQ 


c-  > 


I 


:prill7July  11 


1  30 

0  70 

0  50 

1  75, 


April  14 


April   6 


April  20 


60 

B 


I" 

'111 

■:  li 


Rkuabks. 


Aug.  10 


Nov.  18 


( Ploughing  could  ba 
I     done  till  Nov.  27. 


'■■  If     ti 


Aug.     2  Sept.  1- 


April  25  July  27 


April    8 


Aug.  18 


Nov.     8  Stopped  bv  frost 


Nov.  21 


( Some    ploughing 
•s  could    be    aone    on 
(.Deo.  6tb. 


April  £.1 


April  18 


July   15 1  Aug.   19 


July  20 


Aug.   17 


Nov.   221 


Nov.   15 


{Some  little  ploughing 
Nov.  24    nd  25. 


[Mr.  RiddelL] 
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Crops. 


1873 
Spring  Wheat . 

Barley 

Oats 

Peas  ....... 

1G74 
Spring  Wheat. 

Barley 

Oats.., 

Peas 

1875 
Fall  Wheat.... 
Spring  Wheat. . 

Barley 

Oats... 

Peas 

1876 
FaU  Wheat..., 
Spring  Wheat. . 

Barley 

Oats 

Peas 

1877 
FaU  Wheat.... 
Spring  Wheat. . 

Barley 

Oats 

Peas 

1878 
Fall  Wheat.   .. 
Spring  Wheat 

Barley 

Oats 

Peas 

1879 
Spring  Wheat, . 

Barley 

Oats 

Peas 

1880 


m2 

>  a, 


9| 
18i 
30 
28 

13i 
30 
40 
20 

14i 

19 

22i 

30 

19 

8 
12 
11 
34 
10 

25 

20i 

18 

34 

17 

12 
8 
20 
32 
14 

92 
25 
36 
20 


PkIOI  FEB 

Bushel. 


From. 


1  10 
0  93 
0  40 
0  60 

0  90 

0  85 
0  40 

0  68 

1  08 
1  00 

0  as 


To. 


■4AA 


1  50^ 
I  10  I 

2'66j 

1  05> 

1  ool 
2"66j 


066 

None 
1  05 
0  76 
0  35 

0  70 

1  20 

1  03 
0  50 
None 
0  67 

0  95 
0  90 
0  95 
0  35 
0  60 

0  95 
0  62 
0  35 
066 


12 

10 

0  60 

0  50 
2  00  J 

sold^ 

1  80 


25  J 

160 

1  18 

0  60 
sold 

1  00  J 

1  15 

0  91 

1  00 
0  40 

0  85  J 

1  40\ 
0  63  ( 
0  40  f 
0  90 ; 


April  16 


April  21 


to  ^ 


April  22  July  23 


Sept.     1 


April  30  July  27,  Aug.  29 


AprU  10  April  14 


I 


AprU  19 


April    9 


April    4 


April  21 


April  10 


April  25 


July  20 


July  20 


Aug.  30 


Aug.  18 


60 

B 


Nov.  12 


Not.  20 


Nov.  16 


No».     7 


April  10  July  13  Aug.  20  Nov.  20 


April   2 


April  23 


April  16 


July  10 


Aug.   15 


July  19  Aug.  19  i>ec.   12 


July   16 


Nov.   14 


Aug.  20 


BSHABBS. 


( A    little    ploughing 
1  done  on  Nov.  28. 


Stopped  by  frost 


f  Ploughing   could 
I  done  till  Deo.  1st. 


be 


ba 


(■ploughing   could 
■i  done    almost    every 
(  week  during  Deo. 


{Ploughing  could  be 
done  (at  times)  for 
some  weeks  after  that 
time. 


Spbino  and  Fall  Wheat — Djboline  in  the  Yield. 

I  am  growing  both  spring  and  fall  wheat.  The  average  yield  of  the  former  for  forty 
years  has  been  thirty-two  bushels  to  tho  acre ;  for  the  last  three  years  it  would  be  about 
twelve  or  thirteen  bushels.  I  cannot  account  for  the  falling  off  in  tho  yield.  It  does  not 
appear  to  yield  grain  in  proportion  to  the  straw,  and  is  subject  to  attacks  from  the  Hessian 
fly  and  the  midgo ;  but  apart  from  these  pesta  there  has  been  an  unaooounlable  falling  oS 
in  the  yield.     The  rust  has  attacked  the  wheat  extensively  tuis  year. 

Fyfe  and  Club  Whkat — WmiE  Russian. 

Fyfe  and  Club  wheat  are  the  stan'^ard  varietes,  but  I  have  also  tried  tho  White  808* 
fiian  and  others.    The  newer  varieties  have  proved  very  little  better  than  the  others, 
have  noticed  that  tho  wheat  fails  on  new  as  well  as  on  old  land. 

Manures — Plastkb — Salt. 

I  use  barn-yard  manure,  salt,  and  plaster.    I  apply  from  100  to  300  pounds  of  salt 
[Mr.  liiddeU.] 
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fco  the  acre.  The  results  are  very  nncertain,  as  some  years  it  has  a  very  good  efft  "t,  and 
other  years  its  benefits  are  not  appreciable.  It  generally  has  the  best  effects  in  dry 
eeasons,  or  on  dry  soil. 

Fall  Wheat  Cbops — Wintbb-Killing~Its  Caxjsb, 

Fall  wheat  does  very  well  if  we  v'-.an  get  it  through  the  winter  safely.  I  believe  the 
winter-killing  is  largely  due  to  the  lanu  having  been  denuded  of  forest.  Where  the  land 
is  sheltered  on  the  north  and  west  there  is  almost  always  a  good  crop. 

Varieties  op  Fall  Wheat. 

The  varieties  of  fall  wheat  I  have  planted  are  the  Hutcheson,  Soules  and  Diehl, 
witii  a  little  of  the  Clawson.  The  Ciawson  is  giving  the  best  results  at  present,  but  for- 
merly the  Soules  did  better  than  any  other. 

Cost  of  Wheat  Crop. 

I  estimate  the  cost  of  a  wheat  crop  per  acre  to  be  as  follows :  Interest  or  rent,  $3 : 
preparation  of  land,  $4;  seed,  $1.50;  sowing,  harvesting,  and  housing,  $2.25;  threshing! 
55  cer  r;  rolling,  cleaning,  etc.,  50  cents.  Total,  11  dollars  80  cents.  If  the  land  is 
sumn^ei-faUowed  there  would  be  another  year's  rent,  and  at  least  another  ploughing, 
so  that  the  cost  of  fall  wheat  on  summer  fallow  would  be  $16.  Manure  is  occasionally 
put  on,  but  it  could  not  be  charged  to  one  year's  crop.  Its  cost  would  be  perhaps,  from 
$2  to  $3  an  acre. 

EoTATioN  OF  Crops. 

My  rotation  is  as  follows,  as  nearly  as  possible:  peas  on  so5  ;  I  then  plough  the  land 
twice  in  the  fall,  cultivate  it  in  the  spring,  and  sow  either  with  spring  wheat  or  barley ; 
then  a  crop  of  oats  or  barley;  then  a  hoed  crop;  then  barley  or  spring  wheat,  seeding 
down  with  it.  I  keep  the  land  two  years  in  hay  or  pasture.  Barley,  oats,  and  peas  are 
generally  fairly  successful  crops. 


'  forty 
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Effect  of  Salt  on  Eoots. 

Salt  has  a  very  maiked  effect  on  mangolds,  making  both  tops  and  roots  cleaner 
and  brighter.  I  have  '■xperimented  very  carefully  with  salt,  and  am  quite  convinced  of  its 
beneficial  effects  on  Mangolds  and  Swedish  turnips. 

Bone  Dost — PnospHATKa. 

I  have  aiBo  tried  bone  dust  and  mineral  superphospate ;  the  former  paid  me,  but  I 
do  not  think  the  latter  did.  The  superphosphate  costs  about  $80  per  ton.  The  bone 
dust  had  only  a  slight  effect  the  first  year,  but  it  lasted  for  a  long  time.  The  superphos- 
phate had  au  effect  the  first  year,  but  not  enough  to  pay  for  the  cost  of  the  manure. 

IifDiAN  Corn — Cost  of  Crop. 

Indian  com  ia  nsually  a  fairly  successful  crop,  though  it  is  sometimes  damaged  by 
late  spring  or  early  fall  frosts.  The  Indian  corn  produced  ffl'Is  short  of  the  demand,  and 
a  small  quantity  is  imported  for  feeding  purposes.  I  estimate  that  a  crop  of  Indian  corn 
cistn  $18.10  per  acre,  without  charging  anything  fo*-  tho  manure  but  for  the  cost  of  put- 
ting it  on.    I  use  tho  stalks  for  feedino'  oows,  and  tho^  arc  valuable  for  that  Dnrnoge. 

[Mr,  EidcleU.] 
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Stock  Improvino — Fabm  Accounts  . 

I  think  the  general  quality  of  the  stock  in  our  township  is  improving,    I  keep  farm 
accounts,  but  do  not  think  that  the  farmers  as  a  rule  do  so.     I  have  a  day-book  in  which 
I  record  farm  transactions,  and  tabulate  them  at  the  end  of  the  year,  and  a  cash-book 
I  do  not  keep  an  account  for  each  field,  it  is  too  much  trouble. 

WALTER  RIDDELL. 

Witness  adds  the  following: — The  farm  on  which  the  crops  from  1841  to  1967 
inclusive  was  raised  is  a  first-class  farm.  The  fr.rms  on  which  the  rest  of  the  crops 
smce  then  was  grown  cannot  be  said  to  be  more  than  second-class— this  accounts  in  part 
for  the  great  falling  off  in  the  crops.  W,  ^ 


MR.  WM.  NOBLE'S  EVIDENCE: 
3Ym«  Noble,  of  the  Township  of  Haldimand,  said : 


TWO  LABQE  FARMa 

I  have  a  farm  in  Haldimand  and  another  in  Hamilton  township — 480  acres  in  the 
former  and  2'^G  in  the  latter.  I  have  sixteen  cows  and  make  a  good  deal  of  cheese  at 
home. 

DECLINE  IN  SPRINQ  WHEAT — BARLEY. 

The  yield  of  spring  wheat  for  the  last  four  or  five  years  has  been  decreasing  with 
me,  and  this  year  it  will  not  average  more  than  ten  bushels  to  the  acre.  Barley  produces 
from  thirty  to  thirty-fiva  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  some  this  year  went  as  high  as  fifty 
bushels.  ^ 

PEAS — OATS. 

Peas  do  well,  and  are  not  much  subject  to  the  bug.  Oats  are  also  a  profitable  crop, 
the  yield  bemg  from  thkty-fivo  to  forty  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  sometimes  fifty  buehela 
per  acre. 

SYSTEM  OP  CROPPINQ. 

I  generally  break  up  my  sod  and  sow  peas,  ihon  either  wheat  or  barley.  If  barley, 
then  I  would  sow  wheat  the  next  year  and  seed  down,  keeping  the  land  in  grass  two  or 
tliree  years.  I  generally  mow  two  years  and  pasture  one.  If  the  land  be  rolling  I  would 
BOW  peas  and  then  seed  down  with  wheat  or  barley.  In  that  rotation  I  would  manure 
after  peas  and  before  barley,  putting  on  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  loads  to  the  acre  on 
poor  laud.    I  raise  hoed  crops,  but  only  Tor  my  own  use, 

FORMER  YIELD  OF  FALu  WHEAT. 

Twenty  years  ago,  fall  wheat  yielded  thirty-seven  bushels  to  the  acre.  Lpot  year, 
Clawson  wheat  yielded  me  only  tweuty-four  bushels  per  acre,  and  that  on  the  choice 
field  of  the  farm.  I  do  not  think  it  is  safe  to  grow  fall  wheat  unless  the  fields  are  weU 
fiholteredt 

[Mr.  NobU.] 
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Causes  of  Spring  Wheat  Failing. 

Use  of  Salt  and  Plaster, 

on  J:  ^r®  Tf  ?°"®  P'f '*f  ^""^  ^^*'  ^°^  fi^^i  plaster  excellent  for  clover     Salt  I  us« 
on  wheat  and  barley,  and  xt  has  a  good  effect  in  bSghtening  and  stiffenlg  the  8t?al 

WILLIAM  NOBLE. 


Sittings  to  take  oral  evidence,  held  at  Bowmanville  Oct    20fli    18«n      p 
Messrs.  Dkyden  (Chairman),  Dvmond  and  AvLswrrn      '  '  ^^«*««'- 

MR.  H.  MIDDLETON'S  EVIDENCE. 
Henry  Middleton,  of  the  Township  of  Clark,  was  called  and  examined. 
He  said :— I  am  a  farmer  engaged  in  mixed  husbandry. 

Fall  Wheat— Spuing  Wheat— Barley. 

,.  ,  I  do  not  raise  much  fall  wheat,  and  it  is  cultivated  only  to  a  limited  extent  in  tliJ« 
district  of  late  years,  owing  to  its  liabilitv  to  wintc-  mii-n/    w     !  .' , "  extent  m  this 

Former  Successful  Cultivation  of  Fall  Wheat -Recent  Failurr 

Eighteen  or  twenty  years  ago,  before  the  forest  had  been  all  removed  it  wac  *  «„. 
cessful  crop.     I  have  made  no  attempt  to  renew  its  cultivation  untU  last  yelriS  ther 
attempt  wts  a  failure,  owing  to  the  crop  having  been  winter  killed.  ^ 

Vaiueties  of  Spring  Wheat. 

fwn  ^'^^^?*,"^^,'iiffei'ent  varieties  of  spring  wheat,  the  Rod  Fern  included  but  the  last 
two  years  it  has  been  a  failure.  About  four  years  ago  we  imported  some  wlieat  lire  Uv 
from  Russia.     It  did  well  the  first  year,  but  afterwards  it  was  no  bette!  tC  the   homo 

Sr  "tL  V  a'riT'  ''  ''  '"'^'f  '^  *^^  ''''^''''  ^-^  --  also  troi^l'd  t  th  tl 
the  Sre.  ^  '  '°''"  '°"'  '^"'''^^  ^^''^*-     ^'  ^^^^^^^  about  twelve  bushels  t^ 

Use  op  Salt. 
I  have  tried  salt  as  a  preventive  of  the  blight.     Some  vpar<»  it  nnnma  «•«  i,»  „«•   *• 
sa  t,  are,  1  believe,  due  to  the  difTerence  in  the  seasons  on  now  land      Whpn^  i=  ao  i     1 1' 

Average  Crop  of  Spring  Wheat. 

t^„j,P"K!°i?^  *he  avemgo  crop  of  spring  wheat  has  been  „bout 

twenty  bushels  to  the  acra     I  have  iioLyofc  fully  tested   the  Arnocta  wheat,  but  the  rt 
\Mr.  Middleton.] 
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suits  in  the  neighbourhood  are  good,  having  yielded  as  high  as  twenty  bushels  to  the  acre. 
The  Arnecta  is  not  as  good  in  quality  as  the  Fyfe,  and  the  flour  is  inferior,  probably  be- 
cause the  millers  have  not  got  hold  of  the  way  of  grinding  it.  The  Red  Fern  does  very 
well,  but  is  hard  to  thresh,  and  is  not  liked  on  that  account.  Some  say  that  the  Arnecta 
is  the  same  as  the  Wild  Goose  whea^. 

Cost  of  Spring  Wheat  Growinq — Price  op  Wheat. 

In  estimating  i'le  cost  of  a  crop  of  spring  wheat,  I  would  put  the  rent,  or  interest,  at 
$4  per  acre  ;  preparation  of  land,  $2.45  ;  seed,  $1.90  ;  sowing,  about  50  cents  per  acre ; 
cutting  and  binding,  $1  ;  setting  up  and  drawing  in,  65  cents;  threshing,  $2;  other  charges, 
$1.50  ;  or  about  $14  altogether.  The  price  of  wheat  has  not  averaged  quite  $1  per 
bushel  for  the  last  eighteen  years. 

Mandrinq  with  Root  Crop. 

I  generally  put  on  the  manure  with  the  root  crop,  and  if  more  is  required,  wnere  it 
■will  be  of  most  benefit.  The  manure  on  old  land  should  be  applied  about  once  in  seven 
years,  about  twelve  loads  to  the  acre.  It  would  be  worth  about  $1  per  load,  so  that  $  ' 
per  acre  would  be  a  fair  charge  for  it. 
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Incrkased  Cultivation  of  Barlet. 

Barley  has  succeeded  pretty  well  in  our  district  for  some  years,  and  its  cultivation  is 
on  the  increase.  Occasionally  it  is  affected  by  the  frost.  Tlie  crop,  I  have  noticed,  turns 
yellow  after  a  night  frost,  though  I  have  noticed  it  assume  the  same  appearance  when  there 
had  been  no  frost.  T.ue  spring  wheat  is  somewhat  affected  in  spots  in  the  same  way,  when 
it  is  exposed  to  the  north-west  winds. 
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The  Pea  Crop — The  Pea  Bug — Corn. 

I  liave  heard  no  complaint  of  the  pea  bug  this  season,  though  they  wore  common  in 
the  front  of  the  township  last  year.  Peas  are  a  very  profitable  crop,  producing  from  20 
to  40  bushels  to  the  acre.  I  do  not  regard  this  as  a  favourable  section  for  the  extensive 
growth  of  corn. 

Usual  Rotation. 

I  do  not  follow  a  very  rigid  rotation  of  crops,  as  my  farm  is  not  laid  out  as  well  as  I 
wonld  like.  After  a  root  crop  I  sow  wheat  and  seed  down.  After  the  hay  I  sow  the  land 
in  peas,  then  wheat,  then  oats  or  barley,  and  then  I  seed  down. 

Phosphate  and  Barn-yard  Manure, 

I  have  tried  phosphate  of  lime  on  turnips  for  one  year,  putting  salt  on  another  part 
of  the  field,  and  putting  barn-yard  manure  alone  on  the  remainder.  Barn-yard  manure 
had  been  put  on  the  whole  field.  The  land  sown  with  phosphate  of  lime  yielded  about 
double  that  on  which  only  barn-yard  manure  was  put.  That  sown  with  salt  was  very 
nearly  as  good  as  the  land  on  which  the  phosphate  was  put.  The  phosphate  I  used  came 
from  Brockville,  and  I  think  it  is  a  mineral  phosphate.  I  have  used  none  since,  as  it  is 
very  expensive. 

Goderich  Salt. 


I  first  used  Ijiverpool  salt,  but  have  tried  the  Goderich  salt  since. 
Ijour?  have  come  to  tb*^  oouclusion  that  it  ia  not 


[Mr.  Middleton.j 


Htrons  as  the  English  article. 
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could  not  see  the  same  effect  fmm  n-  +1,       i.  x^  ^ 

with  ifc  '"^  '^'''  ^''"^  '''  *^°"«t  the  season  might  bave  had  something  to  do 

Under-drainino. 

to  these  I  had  under-drainL^gs.  I  noticed  that  S  "J       '^?  ^^^^^  '"^  *^«^«  ^""o^^.  ^d 
fit  I  got  from  tliciu.     My  deeneat  rl   ,fno  I  '^^^P'^'*  *^^  ^""^^ns  ^ere,  the  more  ben^ 

paid  for  the  expense  of  dSg      ^' ""'  "^"  "'^'^^  ^^^  ^-^  deep.     A  very  f^  crcp^ 

Hire  of  Labour. 

«:  mo'nt'^^^^^^^^  a^wrg^rtf  g^i^t^r  ^-^  ^i-g  men  only  for  the 

IB  almost  impossible  to  hire  a  man  by  the  year.  °  *^'  ^'°*"'*'  *^«  ''^^'^t  being  that  now  it 

HENRY  MIDDLETON 


MR.  JAMES  THOMSON'S  EVIDENCE. 
J.HKS  THOHSox,  of  BrookHn,  Ontario  county,  .as  called  and  examined 

fa^fn^Sst:  my  iJCr  The^s^ifon^p:^^  f  °"^  ^'^^^^  '--'  ^^  -  on  a 
and  part  of  it  is  a  pretty  stiff  clay      C  iTn/of  ^      .  ^  ""^  P'^'^^*^  ^^'•'»  «  *  clay  loam 
low  mixed  husbandry.  ^  ^'     ^^^  ^"""^  ^*  °"^  ^^^^  was  incUned  so  be  wet.     I  S' 

SysTEM  OF  Farmxno. 

woulffouL'pe'rw^ith  LTthU'if 'theTaT  '''"•"  '*  ^'^  «°"  P«^  «  the  latter  1 
jow  oats;  then  a  root  crop  ;  tj  ^^sprfng  wtat  wTth^^wfr'^?  T^'''"  .^''^^  "^^^  ^  -'^W 
laud  was  not  .  good  condition,  afte'r  wCT^r^S  Tof^t  lir^lVof  cro^^     "  *^« 

Failure  of  Spbino  Wheat. 

Jgreewith  «.»  Lst  witness  .s  to  a"  LT^dZcin  '"I' .1  """W  •»"»<«".  0.I,.     I 

The  Wild  Goose  Wheat. 

Toronto.     It  „.te.  good  bread  it  mix»rw).l^    r..,°  ^?,"";"  "'  "»  ^am  merchants  of 
got  .nto  ..e  wa,  of  ^indin,  iut^rnoT'ot^SlX  ^at  ?ra\"'"»"  '"' 

A  PECULIAUITr. 

-Wcir'.T:r''bT„rS!ri!;f  l^f;' "•■-5  **  I  l.«ve  noticed.    I  have  .  „.t.^  -f  ,.. 
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Artificial  Fertilizbu8. 

I  have  ceased  growing  barley,  because  I  believe  the  porsistent  growth  of  it  teuds  to- 
exhaust  thi;  laud  on  account  of  the  lack  of  straw  for  manure. 

Effects  of  PiiospiiATa  of  Limb. 

I  have  used  considerable  phosphate  of  linio.  Tho  first  I  purchasod  in  Montreal,  and 
found  it  good.  Though  it  cost  $40  per  ton,  I  am  satisfied  I  got  my  money  back,  and  a 
good  percentage  besides.  Afterwards  1  purchased  in  Toronto,  and  continued  to  do  so  for 
scvoii  or  eight  years,  until  from  adulteration,  or  sonu!  other  cause,  it  appeared  to  bo  utterly 
worthless.  F  used  it  principally  on  j^'i'ain  crops — wheat  an<l  oats,  and  applied  it  to  the 
surface  after  tho  grain  was  sown— about  250  or  ."^OO  pounds  to  the  acre.  I  have  carefully 
comjiared  tho  result  with  those  from  land  not  so  treateil,  and  am  perfectly  satisiied  of  its 
beuelicial  ellects. 

Quality  of  tiik  I'iiosimiatb. 

It  was  eight  or  nine  years  ago  that  1  noticed  it  was  adulterated.  There  was  no  alter- 
ation in  tho  price  at  the  time.  I  and  iny  brother  both  noticed  its  difl'erent  appearance 
^^luMl  wo  were  sowing  it.  Instead  of  being  a  ilark  colour  it  was  a  lightish  gray,  and  was 
like  fine  sawdust — it  had  no  weight  to  it.  As  soon  is  I  \.vAiced  its  appearance  I  tele- 
graphed to  the  maker,  and  ho  replied  to  "go  on  and  sow,  it  would  turn  out  all  right."  I 
sowed  it,  leaving  some  strips  in  the  lield  without  it.  Neither  I  nor  my  friends  could  de- 
tect tho  slightest  ilitrerenco  in  tho  crop  in  favour  of  tho  land  where  it  was  applied.  The 
manufacturer  never  gave  any  reason  for  its  frtilure,  though  his  attention  had  been  drawn 
to  it.     Since  that  time  it  has  been  sold  for  f  10  a  ton  less,  but  1  have  never  bought  any. 

USK    OF    IJONK    J)UST. 

I  have  since  been  using  bone  dust,  purchased  from  a  Toronto  firm,  and  it  is  proving 
beneficial  to  the  land.  I  applied  three  and  a  half  to  four  hundred  lbs.  to  the  acre,  and  it 
co.sts  $27  a  ton  in  Toronto.  Timothy  upon  which  it  is  sown  is  twice  as  good  a  crop  as 
that  without  it. 

Salt  as  a   I-'kutimzku. 

I  think  ihat  salt  is  bencfi'  '  d  to  the  land,  not  as  a  fiM-tilizer  but  as  a  fertilizing  agent ; 
and  it  brightens  and  stitlens  the  straw,  besides  keeping  the  land  moist  in  dry  seasons.  I 
apply  it  very  liberally,  mixed  witii  droppings  from  the  hen  coop  antl  ashes.  I  use  Goder- 
ich  salt  principally,  and  it  costs  8''  a  ton  in  Brook! in.  I  have  tried  Liverpool  salt,  but 
could  find  no  difference  between  it  and  Huron  salt. 


Land  Plasteii. 

I  use  plaster  on  grain  and  root  crops,  but  do  not  think  it  has  the  same  effect  now  that 
it  used  to  have  if  applied  in  the  same  (piantity.  I  do  not  think  this  is  due  to  deterioration 
in  the  plaster,  but  to  the  fact  that  there  is  now  none  of  the  virgin  soil  left  to  aid  the 
action  of  the  plaster.  The  plaster  is  from  Oswego,  and  costs  in  Wliithy  from  90  cents  to 
If  1.20  per  barrel.  Prof.  Croft,  some  years  ago,  advised  me  to  get  the  white  plaster,  as 
discoloured  plaster  contains  extraneous  matter,  while  the  white  plaster  is  pure. 

Management  of  Bark-yard  RLvnuue. 

I  am  in  the  habit  of  leaving  my  stable  manure  in  the  yard  without  turning  it.  I 
take  it  out  green  in  the  fall  and  plough  it  in.  It  is  not  kept  under  cover.  I  have  never 
tried  top  dressiiig  vvilh  fai'tu-yat'd  manure. 

^Mr.  'Thomson.] 
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SuiiHoiLiNu— Good  Rksults, 


ncvor^t;;rut:rS^^  ^'^^  -the,  a«  I  have 

it  up,  and  it  i3  apt  to  become  pacod  boio/an?  -^^  .  ">"  '"°f "  *^«  ««'''  °°t  *«  t"™ 

branchofriatoi-ally  whu..thoy  cometotHei^^^^      T^'r'^^^  °^  "'"'^'"S  downward. 
•H  very  marked.  HUbsoil.      Iho  effect  upon  root  crops  especially 

trNDKn-DRAINAOK. 

thereiltTsrr'  ^dSarraTl'fhrrS  d'  ""^-f-'T^-. >-ving  spent  83,000or 
ture  of  the  soil  whether  it  w^uld  be  be  ter  to  1^  iV'  ''"'  "  ^'"P""'^  ^""''^''^y  ^^  ^^e  na- 
about  a  rod  apart,  the  cost  rs  abl'  V  0  po/ac^  l^Z^T"'  ""T^  "^"^'  ^'^''  ^"-« 
T  have  expondod  on  drainage  for  m^viJZfl'  i  '■*"^'*°"  *°  '"^'S™*^  <^ho  monry 

Feeding  Calves— Tiik  HiioRTiroRN. 

thran.     After  thoy  are  thr™  m„,S  ol,l  tlLl  11 ""'"  "I"'' '  ''"'™  '"  "■=  ""1<1  f»r 

driuk.     My  oattio  aro  pr^cLZ  I)  ,ri,„,,,  !    ^  'j";'™"'  »"  "'«  »Win  milk  they  can 

in«purpo.o.     ItUi„uL;^Sr£t"KT;;:'XLT,r"p^r'''''''«"  '"  ""* 

JAMES  THOMSON. 


nBo„«Jts^:r^"iitir»raniA'';rL^°t.^'''''«'^  p«»»-Mo„r3, 

MR.  DAVID  SMELLIE'S  EVIDENCE. 
DAvn,  SME.r.TK,  Concord,  Township  of  Vaughan.  caUed  and  examined. 

very  Stfn'siv^'CcVen'^'''  ^''^  '""'"''^  ^  '^"^^^"^  °P«^^ti°^«  ^  ^7  lifetime,  nof 

GRAIN   CIIOPPINO. 

peas.'JiTd  is'  'SrsoiJ'r^r^^f  ^re'^^^^^^^^^^       f  "f  •    ^^  --  -'^-*.  t-ley. 
twenty  or  thirty  acres  every^year  in  wheat  ""'        ''^'^'^'  ^'"'"^"^  ^^^^"8  ^1^°"* 

•SKNKCA    WHEAT  DOING  WELL— FULTZ   WHEAT. 

raisef  the'FulT.'.  '"^rZ^ZllZlTJ^'^^'i  ^T''  ^^^^^*-  Three  years  a^o  I 
liad.  There  are  some  other  k?;, J «^  .  ^'^\^f'  about  as  well  as  anything  I  have 
Seneca  do  as  well  a^L^  a^g  dt     ^^^^^  ^?'''  ^^'  ^  ^ave  always  fLid  the 

aa  much  about  it  as  the  other  Jdnd.  ^*  ^^'  ^''"'  ^'"^  ^°"'  ''"^  ^«  do'i'fc  k"ow 

AVERAGE  YIELD. 

■thanTS  br,,"'  l^raV'"' "*T^-^^^    ^-'^°"''  «'^PPose  my  average  wonl^  ^n  ^^-. 
'[i/r:j..ii7  "  '  ^^-y-u  would  not  run  as  higTastwent^ 
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five.  Taking  any  ordinary  three  years,  I  don't  think  it  would  rnu  much  more  than 
twenty  buHlioIs.  Sonio  farmers  in  my  noiplibourhood  are  more  Huccossful  than  I  am, 
as  some  of  the  farma  uoar  mine  are  more  adapted  for  wheat,  being  higher  and  eeemiug 
to  do  better. 

FORMER  CROl'S  OF  FALL   WHKAT. 

Fall  wheat  has  been  cultivated  on  my  farm  forty  yoarH,  more  or  loss.  I  remember 
the  time  when  my  crops  were  a  great  deal  larger  than  they  are  at  present.  I  think 
there  is  a  good  doal  in  the  winters  to  make  the  crops  less  now  than  they  wore.  We  have 
loss  suow  now  than  we  had,  and  I  think  that  has  a  great  doal  to  do  with  it 

EFFECTS   OF  SHELTKR, 

Thfi  poimtry  is  getting  more  cleared  of  timber,  and  that  is  another  thing  to  account 
for  Ihe  dimmutiou  in  the  crops.  Tiio  more  bush  and  nholtor  the  greater  the  crop  of  wlieat. 
There  la  no  doubt  that  a  dhnUercd  field  will  produce  more  grain  than  one  exposed.  A 
field  of  mine  that  is  sheltered  by  a  piece  of  bush,  I  have  obaorved  never  fails  at  all,  or  at 
least,  never  so  much  as  the  oUiora, 

MIDQE  iND  HESSIAN    FLY. 

Of  course  we  havo  other  things  to  contend  with,  such  as  inflects,  whioh  we  didn't 
have  long  ago.  Lately  we  have  had  tho  midge  and  the  Hessian  Hy,  which  wo  havo  hod 
pretty  largely  this  summer.  It  has  ruined  tho  sprmg  wheat  almost  altogether  this  year. 
On  high  lands  it  was  not  so  bad.  Ae  tho  spring  wheat  crop  has  been  a  failure  I  don't 
know  but  that  it  is  just  as  profitable  to  grow  fall  wheat,  even  under  those  circumstances. 
I  have  never  kept  uu  account  of  what  the  cost  of  raising  wheat  per  acre  is. 


ROTATION  OF  CROPS. 


My  rotation  is  something  as  follows:  First  year,  summer  fallow;  next  year  fall 
wheat,  seed  down  with  timothy,  and  let  it  lie  three  years  in  grass;  then  peas  on  the  sod, 
ftnd  probably  fall  wheat  on  tho  peas.  This  would  bo  tho  rotation  I  would  follow  if  the 
crops  would  be  successful,  but  sometimes  you  hardly  know  what  to  sow  if  the  orops  have 
been  a  failure. 

INCREASE   OF  THISTLES — FALLOWING. 

Now  that  tho  thistles  have  become  so  very  b;i(l  I  believe  we  will  have  to  fallow  a  good 
deal  more  frequently.  Summer  fallow  is  the  only  cure  for  thistles.  The  field  we  are 
going  to  fallow  I  always  plough  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  and  in  the  spring  we  run 
through  it  with  a  cultivator.  We  don't  allow  the  thistles  to  peep  at  all  that  season  if 
possible,  because  if  you  do  you  don't  oeem  to  kill  them.  If  you  never  let  them  get  their 
heads  above  the  ground  you  will  master  them  for  about  seven  or  eight  years,  pro- 
vided there  is  no  seed  comes  to  your  place  from  your  neighbours. 


I 


MANURING. 

We  give  the  summer  fallow  a  little  manure.  We  don't  calculate  to  give  the  summer 
fallow  so  much  manure  as  in  the  fall  of  tho  year,  after  peas.  During  the  seven  or  eight 
years'  rotation  we  manure  pretty  thoroughly,  putting  on  ail  we  have.  We  would  give  it 
more  if  we  had  it,  in  fact  we  can't  get  enough  manure  now.  We  use  up  ali  the  straw  we 
can  get  for  that  purpose.  I  generally  calculate  to  use  about  twelve  or  fourteen  good 
sized  waggon  loads  per  acre.  About  ten  loads  would  be  a  pretty  fair  quantity  for  the 
fallow.  The  amount  depends  on  the  quality  of  the  manure  and  the  requirements  of  tha 
field.     I  look  to  the  sod  as  an  additional  contribution  to  the  manure  of  the  soil 

[J/r.  SmeUie.] 
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KILLING  THISTLES— A  CULTrVATOm, 

«„r„Lo**  °T.  "?  a  gang  plough  for  cutting  down  thistloa,  but  employ  a  cultivator  for  that 
purpose.  Iho  teeth  of  this  cultivator  are  made  very  wide,  and  wo  can  get  over  the  land 
quicJier,  and  it  answers  the  purpose  as  well  as  a  gang  plough,  Tho  gang  plough  is  going 
into  UHo  now  vei^r  much  with  those  who  have  not  cultivators  Hke  mine.  The  cultivator  I 
use  18  different  from  a  great  many  others.  There  are  a  great  many  cultivatore  I  don't 
consider  any  use  at  all.  The  one  I  use  is  made  by  a  man  named  Munshaw.  It  is  an 
improveraoMt  on  the  "Carloton  Patent."  Tho  man  Uvea  near  Richmond  HiU,  but  he  ia 
out  ol  the  busmesH  now.  «.«».»• 

SrillNO   WHEAT  A   FAILURE— WILD  GOOSE   WHEAT. 

•  M  ^ M^  *  ''*"®  T'"^  ^•'^**  ®^"''y  y"'*''-  ^*  ^*^  ^°«"  a  failure  the  last  two  yeara,  ef. 
peoially  this  year  Homo  varieties  have  done  pretty  well,  duch  as  the  Wild  Oooso  wheat, 
hut  It  18  a  coarse  wheat,  and  I  don't  care  much  about  it.  Millers  don't  like  the  Wild 
(iooHe  wheat  if  they  can  got  anything  else.  It  is  a  hard,  flinty  wheat,  and  doesn't  maka 
wliiLu  Hour.  ^^ 

FYFE  WHEAT— WHITE  RUSSIAN. 

It  is  not  equal  to  tho  Fyfe  wheat.  There  is  no  wheat  like  Fyfe  wheat.  The  Fvfo 
has  run  out  with  us ;  it  won't  do  at  alL  I  liave  seen  us  have  twenty-five  or  tliirty  bushels 
ot  Hpring  wheat  to  tuo  aero  a  good  many  years  ago,  but  now  we  can't  get  more  than  ten 
or  filtoon.  I  have  f,'rown  White  Russian,  and  it  does  very  well.  It  did  the  best  of  any. 
thuiy  I  had  last  year  or  this  year.  '' 

BARLEY  CROP— OATS— YIELD. 


Barley  is  a  very  importanl  orop  with  us. 
tahi  from  thirty  to  thirty-live  bushels  an  acre. 
becauHo  wo  don't  get  much  manure  from  it. 
I  prefer  oats  to  barley  as  a  coarse  grain, 
acre ;  I  have  had  sixty  bushels  an  acre. 


If  the  land  is  in  pretty  good  order,  I  ob« 

We  don't  like  to  grow  too  much  barley, 

Tho  straw  goes  away  to  almost  nothing, 

Oats  yield  with  me  forty  to  fifty  bushels  an 


PEAS— THE  PEA  liUG— BYE— FERTILIZERS, 

Peas  used  to  do  very  well  with  us  until  the  last  two  years,  and  since  then  the  bug 
has  almost  destroyed  the  crops.  Some  -"ople  this  year  sowed  their  peas  very  Jate  after 
everything  else  was  in,  to  see  how  it  would  work.  I  sowed  mine  very  late,  but  the  bug 
was  juBt  as  bad  as  if  I  had  sown  it  earlier.  I  don't  grow  rye.  I  have  never  used  any  fer- 
tilizers except  barn-yard  manure,  neither  salt,  gypsum,  nor  anything  except  what  w» 
make  on  the  farm.    I  have  not  tried  superphosphates. 


f     M 
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UNDER  DRAINING. 

I  have  been  under- draining  more  or  less  the  last  twenty  years.  I  am  pretty  nearly 
through  with  it  now.  We  under-drain  through  all  the  slacks,  some  fields  requiring  much 
more  under-draining  than  others.  There  is  nothing  pays  better  than  under- draining.  I 
Ciinnot  tell  what  the  expense  is  of  under- draining  per  acre.  Wherever  there  is  a  low  pkoe 
where  it  is  hkely  to  be  wet  in  tho  spring  we  usually  under-drain  it. 

GOOD  EFFECTS   OF  DRAINING. 

wnder- draining  has  favouruLly  aneoted  the  prodaoe  of  my  wheat.    The  eSeot  of 
[Mr.  iSmeUie.] 
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Tinder-draining  is  that  it  takea  away  the  nnder  water,  and  of  course  the  surface  is  dry,  and 
the  wheat  is  not  so  apt  to  be  winter- killed.  The  cause  of  wheat  being  winter-killed  is 
the  fact  of  its  having  a  cold,  damp  bottom.  We  have  rust  sometimes.  The  draining 
helps  to  keep  dowa  the  rust  a  great  deal  We  have  always  found  low  places  the  worst 
for  rust 

COST  OF  TILE  DRAINS. 

We  use  tilea  for  under-draining.     For  two-inch  tiles  we  pay  $8  a  thousand ;  thref; 
inch,  $12 ;  and  four-inch,  $16.     At  that  price  we  have  to  take  them  from  the  tile  yard, 
which  is  about  ten  miles  distant.     We  can't  get  any  tiles  closer  than  that. 

CATTLE  DAIRYING. 

I  keep  a  few  head  of  cattle,  but  have  never  gone  into  stock  raising  particularly.  I 
have  never  gone  into  fancy  stock  raising,  nothing  thoroughbred.  I  don't  do  much  in  the 
dairy  business.  We  manufacture  the  butter  at  home,  a  little  for  our  own  use,  and  a  little 
to  sell.  I  don't  keep  a  thoroughbred  bull.  In  raising  cattle  I  try  to  breed  from  thor- 
oughbreds. In  our  neighbourhood  they  are  all  Durhams.  The  cattle  I  have  on  my 
place  are  a  cross  between  Durhams  and  Ayrshires.  I  think  the  Durhams  are  the 
best  breed  for  feeding  purposes,  but  not  so  good  for  dairy  purposes.  For  a  good  milk 
cow  I  would  not  choose  a  thoroughbred  Durham. 

WINTER  FEEDING — ROOTS. 

I  have  not  done  much  in  raising  cattle  for  the  market.  I  have  no  particular  method 
of  feeding  cattle  through  the  winter.  We  raise  as  many  roots  as  we  can  for  feeding  them. 
Mangolds  and  carrots  seem  to  be  the  most  profitable  roots  to  raise  in  our  section.  Tur- 
nips seem  to  be  a  failure  because  of  the  fly  which  attacks  them,  and  destroys  them  com- 
pletely Bometines.     We  have  adopted  no  particular  means  of  exterminating  th.  fly. 

PASTURING  IN   SUMMER. 

I  pasture  my  cattle  in  the  summer  time.  I  have  no  unbroken  pasture  land,  and 
tnrn  the  cattle  into  the  fields  that  I  have  seeded  down.  Under  these  circumstances  we 
don't  adopt  any  system  of  summer  feeding.  We  generally  calculate  to  keep  as  much  in 
pasture  as  wil  feed  them  during  the  summer. 

THOROUGHBRED   COTSWOLDS — SOUTHDOWNS. 

The  sheep  I  have  are  all  Cotswolds.  This  variety  is  a  favourite  in  our  neighbour- 
hood. They  are  thoroughbred.  We  raise  them  both  to  sell  the  wool  and  the  mutton. 
I  have  never  gone  into  selling  them  for  breeding  purposes.  I  have  not  tried  any  other 
description  of  sheep.     There  are  a  few  Southdowns  in  my  neighbourhood. 

CLIP  OF  WOOL — PRICES — FEEDING. 

From  the  Cotswold  I  get  seven  or  eight  pounds  of  wool.  I  have  always  been  able 
to  sell  my  wool,  but  not  at  a  very  high  figure.  This  year  after  clipping  time  was  over,  I 
think  it  was  27  cents  I  got  for  mine,  and  last  year  the  price  was  not  so  high.  Of  coarse 
if  the  sheep  are  better  fed  the  wool  is  more  abundant.  We  have  a  shed  where  the  sheep 
can  go  in  and  out  as  they  please.     I  don't  think  it  is  good  to  keep  sheep  too  warm  in  wiutei 


ARBORICULTURE — SIl-VER  MAPLE — NORWAY  MAPLE. 

I  think  it  is  a  very  good  thing  to  haye  trees  planted  extensively  about  a  farm.    I 
[Mr.  SiiieUie.] 
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have  planted  more  trees  on  my  faru.  during  the  past  four  years  than  any  one  else  in  mv 
neighbourhood,  I  supppse.  I  have  planted  them  along  the  front  of  the  nUrnrJthflJ^I 
ZnL^A  *T\^'"^t'  '^"^-«»'^d  A  orchards.  I  sLuld  I  to  hav  ^LVe^  ^Mh^^^^ 
planted.  I  have  been  planting  the  Silver  maple,  but  if  I  were  going  to^ntLainl 
^ould  plant  the  Norway  maple,  which  is  a  much  nicer  tree.     It  dfesn'^  grow  so  fast  but 

MANAGEMENT  OF  THE  TREES. 

I  have  had  some  of  these  trees  in  foi    years,     TLev  werp  tpn  fo^^f  »i,-r»i,  ™i,«„  r     t. 
them  from  the  nursery.     I  cut  the  tops  off  down  to  dght  feetl J  fireJyea  to  make  the^^^"! 
a  uniform  height.    Last  j.ar  I  cut  them  back  nefrly  the  wh^ yS's  .^0^4^^^^^^^^^ 
are  getting  too  much  top.    I  am  the  only  one  thP,t  has  impoTt  d  t/em  in  our  part  of  the 
country.     There  is  no  trouble  in  getting  them  to  grow  provided  thflfr^A«Lor,        , 
aken  care  of  after  being  taken  up.^  I  hfve not  lost'oneVee  J,  Jof  175  I Tnted  ^lloX 
adopt  any  particular  plan.     In  planting  the  trees  I  di-  a  hole  two  fppf  t«rf -.,<i    1     J 
four  feet  wide.     I  got  all  my  tree's  from'the  United  stle^      I  brr/ht  over  ^^^^^^^^ 
ways  one  year  past  last  spring.     The  Norway  is  a  very  hardy  tree.  ^ 

PROTECTION  TO  ORCHARDS  AND  WHEAT  FIELDa 

1  have  my  two  orchards  surrounded  with  Norway  spruce  as  a  proter f  inn  T  i,o«-  * 
adopted  he  planting  of  Norway  spruce  as  a  protectL^or  «;  wLat  fi  ?ds'  It  clst^a 
great  derl  of  money  to  go  into  that  business,  and  you  have  to  put  up  a  fence  to  nrot.? 
hem  from  your  stock.  The  spruce  about  my  orchard  are  not  very  hi^h  Vet  but'  w  ,1 
they  grow  up  there  is  not  the  least  doubt  that  they  will  do  good  to  the  orchard  fe 
country  is  becoming  so  much  cleared  that  I  think  more  trees  shouid  be  ^own  TherP 
18  as  much  expense  m  protecting  a  tree  as  there  is  in  planting  it      Thf  Sr  i  „  i 

;"t  a":;r"'  '"'^  ''''  '''  ^^^^'^"^'  ''  ^^"^«  -°^-    I  ^-^  I^id'^ttmtTntTo'ne 

COST  OF  PLANTING  IN  FIELDS. 
Q.  What  would  be  the  cost  of  planting  them  around,  say  a  ten-acre  fiplrl  9    A   n^^    *. 
would  cost  »38.7u.    You  can't  gel  good  sUver  maples  in  this  country  ■  there  are  «  f.w  !,„! 

FRUIT  GROWING— YOUNG   ORCHARDS. 

My  orchards  are  young  yet,  and  I  can't  speak  much  about  the  onnTifv  «»  «„«»,*•♦ 
of  the  fruit.     I  had  an  orchard,  but  I  rooted  it  all  up.     In  oi*  orchSlLv«lT«  f  ^ 
apples,  pears  plums,  cherries,  and  a  few  other  small  fLits     Se  othS  Lharri/d^^^^^^^ 
an  apple  orchard.     Among  the  varieties  which  I  think  succeed  best  is  thfiNnrM         «    ^ 
Rhode  Mand  Greening,  Baldwin,  Roxburgh  Russet     I  have  chosen  tLm  fSirbf '/' 
ness.     The  trees  are  doing  well,  but  they  have  not  yet  borne  fruit     I  w^fS  !i         ^'a 
ulX""'  "'  -^-^-i-S  as  Z  things  wiich  ruld'be  golrnto rfarmTrs 

DAVID  SMELLIB. 


[Mr.  ^  -Jlie.] 
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MR.  JOHN  DOUGLAS'  EVIDENCE. 

John  Douglas,  of  Blantyre,  Township  of  St.  Vincent,  Coujity  of  Grey,  was  ealieu 
and  examined. 

To  the  Chairman.— I  own  200  acres.  Cue  lot  is  pretty  largely  a  Lush  lot.  I  hava 
only  cleared  25  acres  of  that  lot. 

A  GRAIN   GROWING  DISTRICT. 

My  district  as  a  whole  is  a  grain  growing  district.  I  have  not  paid  much  attention 
to  thoroughbred  stock.  We  fatten  quite  a  bit  of  stock  in  our  naighbourhood.  My  dis- 
trict is  pretty  well  cleared  up.  The  first  settlers  went  in  about  forty-live  years  ago,  and 
the  land  now  is  r  r etty  well  cleared  of  stumps  as  a  general  thing.  It  is  about  thirty  years 
since  I  went  on  the  lot  I  now  occupy.  I  have  paid  more  attention  to  grain  growing  than 
anything  else. 

THE  SOIL — WATER. 

The  soil  of  the  land  of  the  farm  I  am  on  is  a  clay  loam.  The  soil  in  the  neighbour- 
hood is  not  a  stiff,  but  a  loose,  clay  loam.  There  is  some  such  land  in  my  township,  but 
only  a  small  part  of  i*-  is  of  that  character.  TLe  country  is  roll'ug  and  very  well  waterti. 
T  have  '^wo  living  springs  on  one  of  my  lots,  and  three  on  the  other. 

STANDING  TIMBER, 

The  country  is  pretty  well  cleared  up,  but  there  is  a  great  deal  of  bush.  I  think,  on  an 
average,  that  tLie  proportion  of  buah  to  cleured  land  would  run  about  twenty-five  acres  to 
the  hundred.     Our  bush  is  all  hardwood,  we  have  no  pine  at  all. 

FORTY  YEARS  GRAIN  GROWING.— NO  REGULAR  ROTATION. 

It  is  over  forty  years  since  I  went  to  that  part  of  the  country,  and  I  have  been  growing 
grain  there  all  the  time.  When  the  land  was  new  we  generally  jmisb  cleared  it  up  and 
raised  wheat  the  first  crop,  and  ther  ieeded  it  down  to  grass,  all  but  a  small  portion  we 
kept  for  coarse  grain.  We  a'-  .ys  calculated  to  do  enough  clearmg  each  year  for 
wheat  crops.  I  have  not  adopted  any  systematic  rotation  of  crops.  I  don't  think  there 
is  anyone  of  my  acquaintance  who  practises  any  regular  rotation,  but  they  are  beginning 
now  to  give  some  attention  to  it. 

THE  SYSTEJI  PURSUED. 

We  don't  often  have  two  crops  of  wheat  off  the  same  land  in  two  successive  years. 
We  change  with  peas,  roots,  oats,  etc.  I  take  out  this  year's  manure  after  harvest  and 
put  it  on  the  poorest  fields  I  have,  and  then  I  plough  it  down  in  the  fall,  and  ^vork  it  up 
in  the  spring  again  for  a  root  crop ;  in  the  following  year  I  will  put  ua  that  field  spring 
wheat,  and  afterwards  seed  it  down. 


SPRING  WHEAT — FALL  WHEAT. 

It  has  been  principally  spring  wheat  that  has  neen  grown  in  my  neighbourhood,  and 
they  have  justed  started  now  to  grow  fall  wheat.  Quite  a  quantity  of  fall  wheat  has 
been  sown  in  my  neighbourhood  this  yetuc,  but  as  a  general  thing  wo  have  been  growing 
spring  wheat  efer  since  we  went  there. 

FALL  WHEAT  IMPROVINO — SNOWFALL. 

The  reason  that  fall  wlieat  was  not  grown  so  exteusively  was,  that  it  was  very  apt 
[Mr,  Douglm.\ 
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to  get  winter  killed,  until  these  last  few  winters,  when  it  has  stood  very  well.  It  stands 
the  winters  better  now  than  it  did  tea  years  ago.  As  the  country  is  more  cleared  noT^ 
there  is  not  auch  a  heavy  fall  of  snow  now  as  there  vas  then,  it  being  the  heavy  snow 
that  killed  it. 

FORMEB  EXPEUIENCE  WITH   FALL  WHEAT. 

The  people  in  my  neighbourhood  have  not  been  draining  their  land  to  any  great  ex- 
tent. I  have  drained  some  of  mine.  Nor  is  there  more  shelter  this  year  than  there  was 
formerly.  People  tried  fall  wheat  some  years  ago,  but  it  was  liable  to  getting  winter- 
killed. When  it  stood  the  winter  it  was  a  fair  crop.  I  tried  it  myself,  but  without 
success.  The  Clawaon  varietj  of  fall  wheat  is  the  kind  principally  sown  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. I  think  the  older  land  is  more  suitable  for  fall  wheat ;  when  we  were  clearing 
the  new  land  it  was  given  to  r.ist.  The  new  land  difln't  heave  at  all,  but  it  was  given  to 
rust.  I  suppose  the  better  fiultivatiou  now-a-days  has  something  to  do  with  fall  wheat 
being  grown  more  successfully  now  than  it  was.  I  am  about  seven  miles  from  the 
Georgian  Bay  in  a  straight  line  from  it.  I  don't  know  if  the  laka  would  have  any  in- 
fluence in  the  growing  of  fall  wheat.  There  was  very  T' tie  fall  wheat  winter  killed  thia 
last  year  in  cir  disirict. 

SPRING  WHEAT  FIRST-CLASS. 

I  suppose  one  reason  for  so  much  spring  wheat  being  raised  there  is  because  it  has 
been  grown  so  successfully.  A  grain  dealer  recently  told  me  that  he  has  always  sold  the 
spring  wheat  of  our  district  as  first-class  The  Red  Ohafif  has  been  sown  a  great  deal  in 
our  neighbourhood  the  last  four  years,  but  P.usaiau  White  has  done  the  best  these  last. 
tTVO  years. 

AVERAGE   YIELD   OF   SPRING   WHEAT. 

Last  year  Russian  White  averaged  between  seventeen  and  eighteen  bushels,  an3 
the  Red  Chaff  averaged  pretty  near  the  same,  but  it  will  not  be  so  much  this  year. 
Russian  White  will  come  up  to  the  average  this  year,  but  Red  Chaff  will  only  aterago 
fourteen  or  fifteen.    Russian  White  is  better  for  straw 


f 
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PREPARING  LAND   WITH  A  ROOT  CROP 


In  preparing  my  land  with  a  root  crop  to  Jay  down  grass  I  take  the  manure  out  in 
the  fall  and  plough  it  under,  and  in  *he  spring  work  it  up  as  early  as  I  can.  I  generally 
plough  it-  twice  in  the  spring  1  gang-plough  it,  but  not  very  deep,  and  then  I  plough  it 
again  with  a  gang-plough  or  single  plough,  ploughmg  about  five  or  six  inches  deep. 
Alter  that  I  drill  it  up  and  sow  it. 


ROOT  CROPS. 


I  don't  use  any  artificial  manure,  nor  have  I  tried  any.  I  have  sown  salt  on  the 
wheat.  1  have  never  grown  auy  mangolds,  but  grow  Swedish  turnips.  From  600 
to  000  bushels  per  acre  is  my  average  crop  of  Swedish  turnips.  In  cultivating  roots  we 
give  them  at  least  three  Ji  »rse  hoeings,  and  we  generally  hoe  them  twice  by  hand.  I 
think  it  is  good  to  grow  roots  in  connection  with  grain  growing. 


THISTLES. 


We  are  troubled  quite  a  bit  with  thistles, 
tain  extent  by  growing  roots,  but  not  entirely, 
check  them. 


We  are  able  to  get  them  down  to  a  oer- 
We  are  thinking  of  adopting  fallowing  to. 


TURNIPS  AND  CATTLE  FEEDING. 

With  the  turnips  I  generally  fatten  from  six  to  seven  head  of  cattle. 
a  root  urup  such  us  iui^ips  is  very  exhaustive  on  the  soil. 
[Afr.  Douglcu.^ 


I  don't  think 
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WHEAT  AFTER  TUllNIPS — THE  GRASSES. 

We  have  never  such  a  heavy  crop  of  wheat  after  turnips  as  we  will  have  th.e  secoiid 
year.  Alter  turmps  we  take  a  crop  of  spring  wheat.  We  have  not  much  trouble  to  get 
the  grass  to  r^atch  after  roots.  After  laying  down  in  grass  we  mow  it  for  three  years  and 
then  plough  It  up.  I  find  the  crop  of  hay  in  the  second  and  third  year  about  the  same 
as  the  tiret  year.    I  don't  top  dross  it  with  anything  the  second  or  third  year. 

MANURING  FOR  ROOT  CROP. 

I  generally  put  about  twenty  loads  of  manure  to  the  acre  for  turnips.  There  is  a  ton 
and  a  quarter  m  one  of  these  loads,  and  so  that  would  be  twentv-five  or  thirty  tons  to 
the  acre.  After  these  crops  of  hay  I  have  scarcely  ever  pastured,  as  I  always  have  had 
enough  pasture  from  tLb  new  land.  .<  i  .  j-o  u»yo  xiau 

PASTURE — BREAKING   UP    SOD — FALL  PLOUGHING. 

About  two  years'  pasture  is  the  general  average  in  my  neighbourhood.     When  the 

sod  IS  broken  up  we  generally  put  in  wheat.     Some  put  peas,  but  the  general  rule  is  to 

put  wheat.    Wlien  breaking  up  the  sod  I  always  find  it  best  to  pL  ugh  in  the  fall.    Last 

aL  i  broke  up  the  sod,  ai/I  sowed  wheat  this  spring.     It  was  the  best  crop  altogether  I 

had.     I  plough  all  my  uelds  in  the  fall. 

THE  PEA  CROP— PEAS  AS  FEED. 

We  giw  considerable  peas  in  my  neighbourhood,  the  variety  I  have  been  growin" 
for  the  ast  four  yoiirs  being  the  Prince  Albert.  That  is  a  white  pea,  pretty  large,  be" 
tween  the  large  Marrowfat  and  the  small  pea.  It  has  averaged  twenty-five  to  thirty 
bushels  to  the  acre  If  we  get  the  peas  sown  in  time  to  get  it  cut  up  it  proves  useful, 
but  if  It  can  t  be  got  in  till  lato  the  straw  gets  spoiled.  We  feed  all  the" peas  on  the  place 
to  cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs.     When  we  get  the  pea  straw  cut  in  time  we  feed  it  to  the 

VALUE  OF   PEA  STRAW— SALT  AS  A  MANURE. 

I  do  not  put  so  much  value  on  a  ton  of  pea  straw  as  I  would  on  a  ton  of  timothy.  I 
have  not  used  salt  sxtensively  in  my  wheat ;  I  haven't  used  it  for  three  years  back.  My 
object  in  "Sing  the  salt  was  to  keep  the  wire  worm  away,  and  it  also  helps  to  stiffen  the 
straw.    It  had  that  effect  when  I  employed  it. 

SEEDING  DOWN   FOR   PASTURE. 

1  A  ^^^  ^  clear  my  land  I  always  seed  down  at  once  and  feed  on  that  portion  of  the 
land.  We  generally  cut  it  two  or  three  years  for  hay  and  tlicn  pasture  on  it.  It  will 
stand  for  pasture  ten  or  twelve  years.  We  seed  down  with  clover  and  timoth".  We 
don  t  use  a  mixed  lot  of  seed.  There  seems  to  be  quite  a  bit  of  this  natural  white  clover 
wJuch  comes  up  pretty  thick.  I  don't  turn  my  cattle  into  the  bush  at  all.  We  have 
never  been  troubled  with  the  pea  weevil  in  our  neighbourhood  at  all 

INTRODUCTION  OP  THOROUGHBREDS. 


There  have  been  some  thoroughbred 
There  are  five  Shorthorn  bulla  within 


animals  introduced  into  our  district  ot  *■!' 
two  and  a  half  miles  of  my  plt>(  e.     There 


,.;:S 


^..—^     .,.>... .A    v.Ti»    iiinii    a    unit,    luiica    ui    my    I 

been  fi-om  two  to  three  in  the  neighbourhood  for  eight  years  or  more.     I  v;^a  F^ieaking 
to  the  owners  of  three  of  them  recently  and  they  told  me  that  they  had  ma  ihe  bulls  to 
between  116  and  118  cows  each  during  the  season.     No  other  breeds  L^v^  i ,  ^n  intrc 
duced  oxcei<tthe  Shorthorn. 

IMPROVEMENT  OP  STOCK. 

I  noticed  quite  a  marked  improvement  in  the  coming  cattle  of  the  district,     luero 
«re  two  neighbours  of  mine  who  have  one  or  two  thoroughbred  cows  each. 


,Mr. 


if      "'J 
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LEICESTER  SHEEP— A  SOUTHDOWN  CROSS. 

Thoroughbred  sheep  are  also  being  mtroduced,  chiefly  the  Leicester,  which  is  con- 
wdered  the  best  breed  at  the  present  time.  I  h.ive  been  using  the  Leicesters  for  about 
twelve  years.  Before  that  I  tried  a  cross  ^Ith  the  Southdown.  I  put  the  Southdown 
to  the  common  ewes.  It  seemed  to  do  very  well.  I  just  used  one  for  two  years,  and  wfr 
thought  they  were  getting  too  fine  and  small.  I  used  common  ewes  for  breeding  pur- 
poses,  and  I  am  usmg  a  Leicester  ram  with  thoee  crosses.  It  was  because  there  was  a 
demand  for  long  wool  that  made  it  desirable  to  have  Leicesters.  I  find  the  Leicester  is 
as  hardy  aa  the  Southdown. 

HARDINESS   OF  THE  SOUTHDOWN. 

The  Southdown  is  a  very  hardy  sheep,  and  fattens  easier  than  the  Leicester,  and 
makes  better  mutton.  The  bellies  of  the  Southdown  are  apt  to  get  bare  of  wool.  The 
Southdown  will  hve  on  less  food  than  the  Leicester. 

HEALTHINESS   OF  SHi>BP. 

I  have  not  lost  any  sheep  by  death  for  a  number  of  years.  My  sheep  are  not  sicldy  in 
the  spriug.  They  are  not  troubled  with  any  disease  now,  but  five  or  six  years  ago  I  lost 
a  few  with  the  staggers.  They  seemed  to  be  quite  stupid.  They  are  not  troubfed  with 
any  luug  disease,  and  we  have  had  nothing  of  the  foot-rot  among  them. 

COARSE   GRAINS— CORN— fJREEN  FODDER. 

We  are  worlnng  to  get  our  farmers  to  keep  more  stock,  and  for  that  purpose  we  will 
grow  rougher  gram  aui  root  crops.  TJiey  don't  grow  much  corn  in  our  neighbourhood, 
although  I  tlnuk  corn  would  grow  very  well.  What  little  we  have  tried  grows  well 
enough,  and  matures  all  right.  I  .Jways  grow  a  little  green  corn  for  the  cows.  I  have 
no  Gxperienco  with  any  other  kind  of  greei.  fodder.  Some  havo  tried  millet  and  vetches ; 
but  the  corn  seems  to  do  best.  We  all  grow  considerable  quantities  of  fruit.  What  I 
could  say  about  fruit  would  be  just  about  the  same  as  Mr.  Roy  has  said. 

VALUE  OF  SIIELTIOU  ON   A   FARM — A  SECOND   GROWTH. 

Although  I  have  quite  j,  bit  of  shelter  on  my  farm  it  is  not  in  very  good  shape.  1 
fully  appreciate  the  value  of  shdter  on  a  farm,  and  I  thmk  it  would  be  a  great  advantage 
to  the  country  if  wo  had  more  shelter  than  wo  have.  On  the  north  side  of  my  farm  I 
have  a  natural  strip  of  wood  that  happened  to  grow  up  where  the  fence  stood,  and  now 
there  is  a  very  nice  row  of  tree,  part  r  ay  along  the  fence.  They  have  grown  up  with- 
out cultivation.  I  am  m  need  of  more  shelter  on  my  farm,  and  I  think  the  crops  would 
be  a  great  deal  better  with  it.  Some  of  tl'  -^  farmers  iu  my  neigbourhood  are  begmning 
to  hud  out  the  want  of  shad,  trees  on  their  farms.  I  think  they  would  plant  trees  and 
take  car«  of  them  if  the  trees  were  given  to  them  for  nothmg. 

THE   THISTLE  AC"'— HAY  CROPS— COST  OF  HARVESTINO. 

The  Thistle  Act  is  a  dead  letter  hi  mr  district,  and  never  ...^en  notice  of.  It  is 
ft'ortli  about  50  cents  to  c  t  an  aori'  -y'  my,  and  I  suppose  75  oents  more  wouhl  rake  it 
up  and  hiuil  it  in  ;  I  am  specking  ot  land  where  you  could  use  a  mowt,/.  In  that  esti- 
mate I  don't  include  a  Uuan's  hoard,  which  would  be  worth  50  cents.  A  man  can  out 
trom  SIX  to  eiglit  acres  a  day.  They  ciiarge  50  cents  an  acre  for  cutting  hay,  and  board 
lor  nian  and  buas*;.  The  cost  woui...  'o  about  $2  an  acre,  including  everything.  There 
haa  boon  no  gene  ':h\  talk  of  introducing  steam  instead  of  horse  power  in  our  neighbour- 
nood.  There  was  one  of  our  tlucshers  spoke  of  introduoing  ono,  but  the  farmers  dou  „ 
encounigo  it.  The  only  ol)j'ctioii  was  that  it  wasn't  safe.  In  my  neighbourhood  we 
don  t  thresh  much  until  winter  sots  hi— till  iho  lall  work  is  all  done. 
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MR.  JAMES  COCHRANE'S  EVIDENCR 

Jamks  Coohuane,  Kilsyth,  Township  of  Derby,  County  of  Grey,  wag  called  and 
examined. 

Ho  said:— My  farm  is  220  acres,  190  cleared.    I  have  been  engaged  in  farming  since 
I  was  able  to  hold  the  plough.     I  cultivate  grain. 


A  Good  Fall  Wueat  Crop — Rust 

Winter  wheat  has  always  succeeded  well  with  us,  especially  on  new  land  ;  the  only 
.flxoeplions  being  when  it  rusted.  There  always  has  been  a  crop  of  straw,  but  in  some 
•cases  tlier(!  was  not  a  crop  of  grain  on  account  of  the  rust.  Fall  wheat  succeeds  well  in 
our  district.  [  live  about  25  miles  west  of  Mr.  Douglas's  place,  on  the  base  of  the  penin- 
sula between  Lake  Huron  and  the  Georgian  Bay,  about  eight  miles  west  of  Owen  Sound. 
The  average  yield  per  acre  of  winter  wheat,  where  the  land  is  well  cultivated,  will  be, 
periiaps,  25  bushels.  For  two  or  three  years  Itack  the  average  has  been  as  much  as  that, 
with  the  exception  of  last  year,  when  it  was  winterkilled  in  some  places.  The  Seneca  ig 
principally  sown  at  the  present  tinu;. 

Rotation  of  Cnopat 

Fall  wheat  is  sown  principally  with  us  now,  and  it  succeeds  best  immediately  after 
«od.  After  peas  we  sow  fall  wheat,  generally  without  manure.  The  average  price  of 
wheat  has  been  about  a  dollar  a  bushel.  After  fall  wheat  I  g-^nerally  have  a  crop  of  oats, 
and  after  oats  we  put  iu  roots,  such  as  Swedi.sh  turnipn.  There  are  some  mangolds  and 
carrots  put  in,  but  the  principal  root  crop  is  turnips,  of  which  we  grow  a  very  fine  crop  with 
comparatively  little  trouro.  After  turnips  we  sow  barley.  Formerly  wo  sowed  wheat, 
but  we  found  wheat  did  not  do  well  after  turnips,  and  now  wo  seed  down  with  barley. 
We  manure  with  the  roots,  and  not  at  all  between  the  sod  and  the  oats. 


In  manuring  we  ge 
would  be  about  twonty-1 
the  general  rule  is  twenty, 
two,  and  in  other  cases  we 
years  in  grass.     This  is  an 
followed  the  same  course. 


'  'DBBAL  Manuring — Pasturb. 

.'i     put  on  about  twenty   loads  to  the  acre.     I  suppose  that 

i.     We  occasionally  do  with  sixteen  loads  to  the  acre,  but 

xu  some  cases  in  needing  down  we  cut  for  one  year  and  pasture 

out  two  years  and  pasture  one ,  altogether  it  remains  three 

eight  years  rotation      I  think  my  neighbours  have  generally 


Summer  Fallow — Oats — Market. 

We  have  not  done  any  summer  fallowing  unv'l  lately.  The  summep  fallowing  just 
takes  the  place  of  the  root  crop  in  the  rotation,  l.^e  market  for  oats  is  above  what  we 
want  for  our  own  consumption.  Oats  are  raised  with  us  pretty  extensively,  and  are  exported 
to  some  extent.  Owen  Sound  is  our  market.  A  great  quantity  of  them  in  the  fall  of 
the  year  go  up  the  lake  to  the  mining  country  or  to  the  lumber  shanties.  A  gentleman 
in  Owen  Sound  has  a  contract  of  16,000  bushels  to  take  up  the  lake,  but  ••  ,i;  ti.  be 
able  to  get  that  quantity  in  Owen  Sound  at  this  time  of  the  year  (October). 

The  Pea  Crop. 

I  can  raise  as  much  peas  to  the  acre  as  oats.     As  high  as  sixty  bushels  of  oats  to  the 
acre  have  been  raised,  but  I  have  never  been  able  to  raise  more  than  forty  t/j  forty-five 
[Mr.  C oc.hr ane-l 
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It  is  not  80  profitable  to  raise 


inishels.     Wo  have  raised  forty  buahels  of  peas  to  the  acre, 
oats  as  peas. 

Thb  Soil— Cultivation  of  Pea  Crop— A  Pba  Wobk. 

tn  i./.f^V"'*''!  ^^'^  """?  ''f  "^.^\^  f ''P  r  ^^'^  '^''®-  ^"'^  ««°*io^  of  the  country  appears 
to  be  parUcularly  well  adapted  for  that  grain.  The  soil  of  the  neighbourhood  is  a  clay 
loam  with  a  mixture  of  rolling  limestone.  Wo  are  in  the  limestone  region.  Owen  Sound 
Ttrifr  n  °".  ''t  ^^^«^^^th  a  ridge  of  limestone  rock.  I  grow  the  peas  immcdi-. 
atcJy  after  the  sod.  In  sowing  peas  my  instructions  are  to  plough  six  by  nine.  Before 
Mowing  poas  we  don't  harrow,  no  matter  how  rough  the  ploughing.  When  sowing  upon 
the  ploughed  sod  we  harrow  about  four  strokes,  but  it  depends  on  the  soil  more  or  less. 
We  give  It  a  double  stroke  first,  and  then  we  cross  it  at  angles  with  a  single  stroke,  and 
then  go  back  on  it  again  j  immediately  afterwards  we  roll.  The  only  enemy  we  have  to 
the  pea  IS  the  pea  worm  It  is  white,  and  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  or  three-eighths 
long.  With  the  head  black.     It  is  a  worm ;  it  is  not  the  pea  bug  or  weevil 

Need  fob  Phecautions  Against  the  Pea  Buo. 

Tho  pea  bug  ought  to  be  looked  after, 
depends  on  its  pea  crop. 

Indian  Corn. 


Our  section  of  country,  to  a  large  extent. 


Corn,  although  it  succeeds  well  with  us,  takes  a  great  deal  more  labour  to  cultivate 
than  peari ;  they  are  our  principal  crop  for  fattening  cattle  and  hogs.  There  have  been  p 
few  people  in  our  neighbourhood  indiscreet  enough  to  sow  peas  with  bugs  in  them. 

Legislation  Called  Fob. 

It  would  ho  a  great  boon  to  tIios(,  sections  of  Ontario  where  the  bug  has  not  vet  be- 
come  genem.ly  known  if  the  Legislature  would  pass  an  Act  to  give  Township  Councils 
the  power  to  pMs  by-laws  to  prevent,  as  far  as  possible,  the  spread  of  the  pea  bug  I 
think  the  nioasure  would  have  to  be  to  the  effccfc  that  a  person  would  bo  liable  to  a 
heavy  penalty  if  lie  were  convicted  of  sowing  peas  which  he  knew  to  be  infected  with  tho 
bug.  lo  carry  out  such  a  measure  I  suppose  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  inspectors. 
IJZ?^  Trf.\l^-  V^«/^ttent.on  of  people  were  drawn  to  the  evil  they  would  be  more 
careful.  J  don  t  think  the  persons  who  sowed  them  in  our  neighbourhood  would  have 
done  so  had  they  known  the  bug  was  such  a  terrible  enemy.  As  far  as  the  Township 
Council  ot  Derby  is  concerned,  I  have  not  the  slightest  hesitation  in  saving  that,  if  it 
wereintho.r  power  they  would  pass  a  by-law  to  prevent  the  sowing  of  p^  infected 
with  the  bug.     We  harvest  our  peas  with  a  scythe.  f ««  "uaciwa 

Hauvestino  Peas— Pea  Straw  as  Feei\ 

I  am  aware  there  is  p.  pea  harvester,  but  I  have  not  used  one.  It  costs  ftbout  SI  nei 
acre  to  cut  peas.  We  thresh  our  peas  with  a  flail.  For  threshing  I  pay  a  man  rive  celitc 
a  bushe  and  board  or  seven  cents  without  board.  I  tl.ink  the  straw  is  far  better  when 
flailed  than  when  threshed  by  machinery.  Last  winter  I  wintered  thirty-one  sheep  on 
pea  straw.  1  sol.l  eight  sheep  for  mutton,  and  oi..^  I  had  the  local  butchers  would  not 
take,  l),>causo  it  was  too  fat.  Tl^-se  hadn't  eatun  anything  but  pea  straw.  For  feedinir 
«heep  I  think  it  is  as  valuable  is  hay.  J        6  i-  «*«.     nor  leeuing 

0\t  Meal — Exportation. 

I  think  the  consumption  of  oat  meal  is  increasing  in  the  country.     A  jrood  deal  of  it 

iB  exporLud  from  Owen  SouiuL  '  " 
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Spring  Wheat — Turnips. 

It  18  the  experience  of  all  farmers  in  our  neighbourhood  that  spring  wheat  does  not 
do  so  well  as  formerly.  We  have  not  been  in  the  habit  of  looking  upon  turnips  as  ex- 
haustive to  the  soil,  but  our  land  is  comparatively  new,  and  they  may  be  more  exhaustive 
thau  we  consider  them. 

A  Farmers'  Club — Manures — Management. 

We  formed  what  is  known  as  a  Farmers'  Club  some  ten  years  ago  in  our  neighbour- 
hood, and  a  great  deal  of  attention  was  paid  to  all  farming  matters,  particularly  that  of 
manure.  Manures  arc  greatly  sought  after  with  us  and  hoarded  as  much  as  possible  by 
the  leading  farmers.  I  am  speaking  simply  of  farm-yard  manure  and  everything  that 
can  be  turned  into  manure  from  the  farm  In  some  instances  we  protect  it,  but  generally 
not.  One  of  my  neighbours  has  adopted  the  plan  of  keeping  it  underneath  his  barn, 
piling  it  up  and  letting  the  liquid  fall  into  a  tank  which  is  placed  beneath.  _  I  consider 
manure  rots  better  outside  than  it  does  inside.  My  plan  is  to  form  a  heap  in  some  con- 
venient place  to  the  stable  and  to  put  a  layer  of  straw,  then  a  layer  of  manure,  another 
cf  straw,  and  so  on,  and  cover  it  up  a  little  to  induce  it  to  heat  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Feeding  Stock  in  Winter. 

I  feed  from  seven  to  ten  cattle  in  winter.  I  use  peas  for  that  purpose  and  not  corn. 
I  have  had  no  experience  in  feeding  corn.  We  usually  get  the  peas  chopped.  In  feeding 
a  three-vear-old  steer  for  the  last  two  months,  I  feed  ten  to  twelve  pounds  of  pea  meal  n. 
day  ;  about  a  bushel  of  turnips,  and  all  the  hay  he  will  eat.  We  depend  on  the  peas  for 
doing  the  fattening,  and  on  the  other  food  for  keeping  up  the  health  and  tone  of  the 
auimah     The  results  of  this  kind  of  feeding  have  been  satisfactory. 


ifty 


The  Root  Crop  Good. 

I  may  mention  that  roots  do  well  with  us.  Our  township  society  has  been  in  the 
habit  of  olFering  prizes  for  the  best  acre  of  turnips.  Last  year  the  acre  which  took  the 
first  prize  produced  1,016  bushels,  and  the  acre  that  took  the  second  prize  1  000  bushels, 
and  the  acre  that  took  the  third  was  somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of  1  000  bushelw. 
They  calculated  this  quantity  from  weighing  the  turnips  grown  on  one  square  rod,  taking 
up  that  quantity  in  three  ditTerent  parts,  and  the  average  of  these  parts  as  the  average  of 
the  field.  I  believe  the  man  that  got  first  prize  had  a  hundred  bushels  more  to  the  aero 
than  they  gave  him  credit  for.  With  good  culture  I  don't  think  there  is  any  difficulty  in 
raising  800  bushels  to  the  acre  in  my  neighbourhood,  with  farm-yard  manure  alone. 

Plaster— The  Fly — Varieiies  of  Turnips. 


I  sow  plaster  on  my  turnips  a  week  or  so  after  thinning.  We  aro  not  troubled  with 
the  turnip  tiy  much  unless  we  sow  very  early.  I  never  sow  mine  before  the  intii  of  June, 
and  I  have  never  lost  a  crop  by  the  fly.  The  varieties  we  sow  are  the  old  East  Lothian, 
Sutton's  Champion,  and  the  Kiii^^  of  Swedes. 


Vauikties  op  Oats. 


The 
kind  I  hav 


variety  of  oats  tliat  yields  the  most  with  us  is  the  old  Black  Main  oat. 
i,ve  been  using  lately  is  the  Whita  Australian.     I  have  not  sown  the  Surpris 


The 
ly  is  the  Whita  Australia;;.  I  have  not  sown  the  Surprise  oat 
lately,  because  they  shelled  a  great  deal  in  cutting,  and  they  were  thick  in  tlu.  skin.  'J'he 
best  yielding  oat  I  over  had  was  what  was  called  the  Spanish  oat  weighing  with  n\e  forty- 
eifht  and  a  halt'  pounds  to  the  bushel,  and   producing  seventy-fivo  bushels  to  the  acre, 


[Mr.  Cochruiie.] 
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The  great  fault  with  them  was  fhnf  f»,»„  u    u     j  "  ~'    ~^ 

only  sowed  them  for  two  yel^I  ^  ^'**^'  *^°^  ^^  '°'^  ^  ^^oh  to  harvest.    1 


Cause  of  Rust-Destructive  Effects. 


l^r^^'^Zr:^^^^^^^^^  Xattnhute 

tremes  come  when  the  wheat  is  abo^  two  weeks  froll-'°°-  ^^  ^'i^^rds.     If  these  ex! 
the  crop.     My  farm  is  about  200  feet  above  the  iaka      ^°^^  ''  "  ^'^  destructive  to 

Sheep—Leioester  and  Cotswold. 

te.  ef  t^oirect  rSJ:^:^  ^^^^^^^oM,  Cotswold  rams  upon  .  Le.es- 
succeeded  in  getting  a  better  constiruTion  aS  L  "^  ^'^'%  *  ^'^^'"^  consi  itution.  I  have 
years  I  have  not  had  a  weak  sheep  in  the  Anl  ^  ^"^  *^™  ^^''^'^'-  ^°'  t^e  past  six 
now  a  good  compact,  stout  Bhip?irro,ed  tth'a??  ^T^'^^  "^'^  ^^^  disease  Thale 
Its  wool.     My  shearlings  averaged  kst  velr  .Ltf  ^  '*'  '^'«  '^^^  ^  *»  the  quantitv  If 

-  a  greater  weight  thai  they  w^erettri  ltt£Z^-t..\^.^^^^^^ 

Stock  Parmiko  in  Place  of  Wheat  CRoPPixa 

^rienT^^B::^'^:^'^-^^^^^^  o-  average  crop  as  it  does  where  ., 

now  to  pay  more  attention  to  Hve  stock'^anl  21  'T  '!  ^^'^'-  ^tere  is  a  tenden"? 
W  S'f  ""  'V^'^««  *  little  more  caX  to  TeeruV"  "''V'f'  '  ^°°^  ^eaTo? 
farm.     Durhams  are  the  only  thoroughbreds^in  ouAownship^       '"^^  ^'°^  *^^^  *  g'-^i" 

Necessity  for  a  Stock  Law. 

nameJyXl^i:^:^^^^^!^  T^oS  *'t\^^  .^^^^--^  to atti^ct  attention 
fences  entirely;  wecouldrido  th?t  bat  I  w3d  h^  )'  '"  ^^^'^"^  "^  doing  av^TywS 
care  of  his  own  animals.  It  is  not  right  thit  1 1  '  u  i!*^°"  °^  ^^^^^S  ^ach  man  teke 
keep  out  my  neighbour's  cattle.  I  don't  think  ll.u  ^  <'<'«'PeUed  to  fence  my  form  to 
of  keeping  the  animals  of  other  people  off  mv/*'°"^'*  ^  P"*  ^  ^^^  trouble  and  exiSi!^ 
would  be  kept  if  cattle  wore  pravSd  rfn^g  ^Targ J  '^"^^«  *  ^^"^  cJ  Jo?S 

Large  Yielp  of  Peas. 

Sv      T      f  ?•     ?  ""■  ""'  »»■""  »h«t  Golden  Vi„r  u  ""'ti"^     I  «"»  about  seven 
-.Ij,.     Iwe„tj,4wo  bushel,  per  .ore  was  mybe™  Jm  S  Ztl  vZ""""  ""^  '="""' 
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Method  of  Flaxtinq  Trees. 

It  would  be  well  to  make  known  his  mode  of  planting  he  has  been  so  remarkably 
Bussessfui :  He  summer  fallows  the  part  where  he  intends  to  plant,  and  selects  his  trees 
from  some  place  in  the  edge  of  the  bush  where  a  second  growth  is  springing  up, 
takes  up  the  tree,  cleans  the  root  perfectly  clean  of  earth,  cuts  a  portion  of  the  roots 
away,  and  cuts  all  the  top  off,  simply  leaving  a  bare  pole  ten  feet  high.  He  then  plants 
near  the  surface,  and  packs  the  earth  tirmly  aroand  the  roots  of  the  tree,  and 
mulches  them.  He  plants  on  till  the  beginning  of  June  ;  the  proportion  he  has  lost  would 
not  be  more  than  one  per  cent.  He  makes  it  a  point  to  take  them  all  from  the  edge  of 
the  bush  where  there  is  a  second  growth. 

Cost  of  Tree  Plantino, 

After  he  has  the  ground  prepared  I  don't  think  it  would  cost  him  much  higher  than 
$5  for  planting  a  hundred.  I  employed  a  man  to  plant  trees  for  me.  I  gave  him  a  dollar 
a  day,  and  he  dug  holes  and  planted  sixty  a  day,  and  made  a  very  nice  job  of  them.  No 
trees  in  Owen  Sound  have  the  beautiful  tops  that  those  of  my  neighbour  have.  He  has 
also  planted  Lombard  poplars,  soft  maple,  pine,  cedar,  spruce,  and  balsam.  He  has  four 
rows  of  trees  between  the  road  and  the  house.  The  road  in  some  places  is  completely 
shaded  over.     A  great  many  are  following  his  example. 

Farm  Accounts. 

I  generally  keep  accounts,  but  not  a  minute  account.  My  accounts  will  show  the 
profits  for  the  last  seventeen  years,  and  I  have  kept  a  record  daily  of  the  weather,  my 
work,  and  the  results  of  the  farm  generally.  I  have  an  account  to  show  what  each  variety 
of  grain  realizes,  and  I  have  it  in  such  a  way  that  I  could  put  it  before  an  accountant 
within  twelve  hours.  In  reckoning  the  accounts  I  charge  so  much  a  day  for  the  feed  of 
team  and  the  capital  they  represent,  the  help  employed  to  work  them,  manure  used,  etc. 

Cost  op  Growing  Fall  Wheat. 

The  way  we  work  an  acre  of  fall  wheat  I  would  estimate  the  cost  of  growing  a  crop 
on  it  from  $10  to  $11.  Although  the  manure  is  all  put  on  in  one  year  I  distribute  the 
expense  connected  with  it  over  three  years.  The  $10  or  $11  is  made  up  as  follows : 
Ploughing  the  field,  $1.50  ;  seed,  $2  ;  harrowing  and  sowing,  $1  ;  rent  of  land,  $3 ;  har- 
vesting and  hauling,  $1.50  ;  manure,  $1.50.  We  generally  calculate  manure  to  be  worth 
25  cents  a  load.  Perhaps  I  have  not  calculated  the  manure  high  enough.  I  have  made 
this  estimate  very  carefully.  In  that  estimate,  however,  I  Ixave  made  no  allowance  for 
fallowing.  I  would  not  charge  any  fallowing  to  the  cost  of  producing  the  grain.  Fallow- 
ing is  cleaning  the  ground  for  all  kinds  of  crops,  and  it  is  not  fair  to  charge  it  to  wheat 
alone,  but  to  general  account.  Calculations  of  the  cost  of  raising  grain  and  cattle  are 
generally  too  high  ;  if  they  were  correct  a  farmer  could  not  live.  Very  frequently  one 
hand  is  made  to  wash  the  other,  so  to  speak.  For  example  :  if  we  charge  the  whole  cost 
of  the  pea  crop  to  the  grain  we  have  our  sheep  feed  for  nothing,  and  the  same  with 
manures.     It  is  the  calculations  that  are  at  fault. 

JAMES  COCHRANK 
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PBOFESSOR  BirOKLAND'S  EYIDENOE. 
Pbop.  Bcckland  gave  evidence  aa  follows :_ 
To  ifr.  Dryden.—!  came  onf  f«  n       ,     . 

A  PeiMITIVB  CoNDITIOir. 

Of  course,  at  that  early  neriod  Ont    • 

A  Ohanob  in  Sbvbk  Yeam. 
within  a  period  of  ten  or  twelve  yearafron,!.-^™"^.''  ^*  '^^«™i  times  aftemarda  .n^ 

PfiOGBEaS   IN  THE  EASTKnjsr    *«,.   r»  ^ 

^ASTBBW  AND  Older  Districts. 

Method  of  Action. 
[/Vo/mor  2(ud(„„,/.]  °  """  ""'"«''"'»■' MMteJ,  to  introduce 
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new  vigour  into  them  if  possible,  and  to  endeavour  to  create  new  ones.  My  method  waa 
a  sort  of  free-and-easy  one.  I  engaged  in  conversation  with  the  farmers  rather  than  gave 
them  a  studied  address,  and  in  this  way  I  picked  up  information,  as  well  as  imparted  it» 
suitable  to  the  occasion. 

The  Best  Breed  to  Stand  Starvation. 

I  remember  at  a  meeting  of  farmers  in  the  east,  being  asked  the  question  "  What 
breed  of  cattle  do  you  consider  best  to  stand  starvation?  "  I  was  rather  taken  aback  at 
first,  thinking  the  question  a  joke,  but  I  soon  found  that  what  my  interrogator  wanted  to 
know  was,  what  breed  of  cattle  I  considered  would  best  endure  hard  treatment  during  the 
long  winters.  At  that  time  I  do  not  think  that  county  had  a  single  pure-bred  animal, 
either  of  cattle  or  sheep,  within  its  borders.  The  best  class  of  animals  were  the  horses, 
and  thoy  were  too  light  for  general  farm  work,  though  well  enough  adapted  to  the  buggy 
and  saddle.  Since  then,  a  very  much  better  class  of  horses  cattle,  sheep  and  swine  has 
been  introduced  into  the  county,  as  well  as  on  the  whole,  a  nmch  better  system  of 
cultivation. 

Woollen  Mill  Refuse. 

I  remember,  too,  being  in  a  place  where  there  was  a  woollen  mill,  the  proprietor  of 
which  also  carried  on  farming.  In  front  and  about  the  mill,  lay  a  large  quantity  of  waste 
refuse  of  many  years  accumulation,  in  which  there  waa  a  large  proportion  of  animal  mat- 
ter, and  the  proprietor  was  offering  the  same  to  any  person  who  would  take  it  away. 

A  New  Idea — Effect  of  Manure. 

I  told  him  that  wbere  I  came  from,  people  were  in  the  habit  of  paying  four  or  five 
pounds  per  ton  for  waste  of  a  similar  kind,  and  advised  him  to  place  it  on  his  farm  as 
manure.  He  did  so,  spreading  it  on  a  piece  of  land  which  had  been  somewhat  run  down, 
and  the  result  vas  that  in  a  field  of  wheat  there  was  a  sort  of  belt  of  most  luxuriant 
growth  wher  -•  waste  had  been  spread,  on  which  the  yield  was  some  thirty  or  forty 
per  cent.  grea-.T  than  on  the  rest  of  the  field.  There  has  been  no  waste  of  that  kind  in 
that  neighbourhood  neglected  since,  and  I  mention  these  facts  to  show  that  although  the 
grov?  th  of  Canadian  farming  may  not  in  many  instances  have  been  very  fast,  still  it  has 
been,  on  the  whole,  sure  and  healthy. 

How  Progress  has  been  Defective. 

Mr.  Dymond. — Would  you  kindly  point  out  some  respects  in  which  our  progress  has 

been  defective  1  ,        ,        x^.     i    i      *  i  x 

Mr.  Biickland.—lly  impression  is,  and  it  has  been  strengthened  particularly  of  late 
years,  that  we  are  farther  behind  in  what  may  be  called  the  art  of  culture,  rotation  of 
crops,  and  application  of  manures,  than  Wb  are  in  the  matter  of  live  stock.  The  improve- 
ment of  our  live  stock— I  am  speaking  of  the  frontier  eounties  more  particularly— has 
gone  on,  I  think,  in  a  greater  ratio  of  late  years  than  the  advance  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
soil  or  the  art  of  raising  crops. 

Deficient  Culture  the  Great  Defect. 

Our  great  defect  now  is  deficient  culture,  mechanically,  as  in  ploughing  and  keepin 
the  land  clean,  etc.,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  with  the  large  area  of  soil,  we  have  hithe. 
to  had  under  imperfect  cultivation  for  grain,  wo  have  not  had  an  adequate  supply  of 
manure.  In  a  great  many  instances  the  productive  power  of  the  soil  has  been  running 
down,  and  I  know  personally  of  several  places  where  it  has  got  so  low  that  it  would  re- 
quire a  very  large  outlay  of  capital  and  labour,  and  a  large  quantity  of  manure,  to  restore 
it  to  the  same  pitch  of  fertility  that  it  occupied  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago 

\^Pro/e8Sor  Buckland.'] 
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Tboublesomk  Weeds. 

I  think,  too,  that  one  of  the  great  practical  difficulties  that  lies  before  us  is  the  deal- 
ing, not  perhaps  so  much  with  ordinary  weeds  like  couch-grass,  or  things  of  that  sort,  but 
with  what  is  usually  termed  the  thistle.  Unless  some  efficient  means  be  promptly  employed 
to  check  and,  so  far  as  possible,  eradicate  it,  I  believe  that  where  it  has  obtained  full 
hold  of  the  ground,  auoceasful  husbandry  will  soon  become  a  matter  of  impracticability. 

Canadian  Thistles. 

To  Mr.  Malcolm.— 1  do  not  know  so  much  about  the  extent  of  couch-grass,  but  I 
believe  the  thistle  will  progress  more  in  the  development  of  its  roots  in  proportion  to  the 
food  it  gets.  The  dealing  with  thistles  is  no  doubt  a  matter  of  difficulty,  but  within  the 
last  few  year?  they  have  been  increasing  rapidly  in  many  of  the  older  sections  of  the 
Province,  until  now  more  than  one-half  of  the  soil  in  too  many  fields  I  believe  to  be 
occupied  by  them.  Of  course  the  food  which  the  thistles  extract  from  the  soU  is  just  so 
much  nourishment  taken  away  from  the  cultivated  crops. 

To  Mr.  I) yTuond.— There  is  no  royal  road  to  a  cure  for  this  pest.  I  remember  the  late 
Iton.  Adam  Ferguson  was  offered  by  a  charlatan,  for  a  good  fee,  an  infallible  method  for 
eradicating  thistles,  which  consisted  in  cutting  them  down  with  a  scythe  or  a  spud  when 
in  full  flower,  and  that  a  little  vitriol  or  sulphuric  acid  be  poured  upon  the  bruised  stems 
and  so  reaching  the  roots.  It  would  take  a  great  deal  of  sulphuric  acid,  I  am  afraid,  to 
1^0  over  our  fields  in  this  fashion  nowadays. 
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Wild  Oats— Ox-eyb  Daisy. 

To  Mr.  Malcolm.— 1  have  no  special  knowledge  of  wild  oats,  as  a  troublesome  weed. 
It  IS  as  yet  confined  to  a  very  few  localities,  I  should  h  ,,  ?,  and  the  prevention  of  the 
spread  of  this  evil  requires  the  exercise  of  much  vigilance  and  care. 

To  Mr.  Wilson.— The  ox-eye  daisy  in  Europe,  is  always  an  indication  of  a  poor 
neglected  soil,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  get  rid  of  it  by  culture  and  manuring. 

Wild  Mustard — Treatment. 

The  wild  mustard  is  more  difficult  to  manage,  but  I  should  recommend  that  where  a 
person  has  a  field  overrun  with  this  weed  to  allow  it  to  get  into  full  flower  and  then  mow 
It,  not  taking  any  crop  off  the  field  that  year.  But  where  wild  mustard  seed  has  got  into 
the  soil  It  will  frequently  reappear,  sometimes  grow  very  thick  after  it  had  apparently  been 
got  rid  0^  Deep  ploughing  takes  it  under,  and  deeper  ploughing  brings  it  up  again.  I  do 
not  consider  it  so  dangerous  a  weed  as  the  thistle.  I  am  not  aware  how  long  the  seed  will  re- 
main under  ground  without  losing  its  vitality.  I  have  known  it  to  be  brought  up  from  a 
depth  of  three  or  four  feet,  without  losing  its  vitalitv  .£  buried  sufficiently  deep  to 
preserve  It  from  the  influence  of  moisture  or  the  air,  I  i  aoald  say  it  might  continue  under 
ground  for  centuries,  and  still  germinate  if  brought  to  the  surface  under  favourable  c&n- 
•uitions.     I  think  the  only  cure  for  rag-weed  is  to  pull  it  out. 

The  Canadian  Thistle  an  Exotic. 

With  regard  to  the  thistle,  I  have  seen  in  England  permanent  pastures  completely 
overrun  witli  it,  and  tiie  only  way  to  eradicate  the  nuisance  was  found  to  be  spuddia.'  it 
two  or  three  times  a  year.  We  call  it  the  "  Canadian"  thistle,  but  it  was  probablylm- 
ported  in  grain  from  Europe,  and  scums  to  be  identical  with  the  ordinary  farm  thistle  of 
iiiigland.  If  spudded  as  soon  as  the  leaves  are  developed,  next  year  the  plant  becomes 
weaker,  and  in  the  foll.nving  year  it  can  be  nearly  eradicated— that  is,  on  pasture  land. 
It  is  only  by  deep  ploughing  and  getting  at  the  roots,  that  the  nuisance  can  be  removed 

[Fro/essor  Suckland.] 
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afd  T«      n  f       ?  ^,°  "°*  ^"""^  ^'^'^^  ^"y  machinery  beyond  the  hoe  or  gmbber  caa 

ht  nn  1     /  P? •*!!''  ^^'^^^  ^*^  °^*y  ^«  '^^"'^d'  ^«  I  l^a^«  s^W.  by  depriving  it  ohI' ^elres 
but  on  lands  which  are  cultivated  for  grain,  a  diflFerent  system  has  to  be  adopted  " 

Grain  Raising  and  Beep  Production. 

vS  Z  •      '         ^  ^^**^^^'  "^  '^  promises  to  do,  and  means  of  cheap  transpoir.  are  ore- 

upon  the  relative  prices  of  grain  and  meat.     It  seems  to  me,  Wver  thatit  w  11  bff^r 
ProvrncP,  nf  ?!f  fu*     u^^  ^''T  *^**  ^  *^«  ^«^  ^"gl'^nd  States   and  Eastern 

Ontario  Suited  fob  Mixed  Husbandry. 

But  I  do  not  consider  that  we  shall  ever  be  great  Importers  of  wheat  in  Ontario  0>.r 
.oil  and  chmate  are  alike  suited  to  the  raising  of  grain  and  pasturing  oTaLrgesS?;  an^ 
r^  has  been  found  all  over  the  worid,  that  wherever  the  conditions  afe  at  all  fuitaWe    th^ 

cerSb  Ifd  DrolS'"  T7i;  "''  '''  ^ "^"^  ^^  ^^*^°  ^"^  *^«  ^^^^-S  «f  stock"  the  most 
certain  and  profitable     It  keeps  up  the  stamina  of  the  soil,  and  I  have  Ion-  been  of  the 

opinion  that  it  would  be  ^vise  for  the  Ontario  farmer  to  cultivate  less  land  for  grain  and 
to  use  the  remaindor  for  the  purpose  of  pasturing  cattle  and  sheep.  ^       ' 

Economy  of  Land  by  Good  Farming. 

n,  .it^""^-"^  ^  T^^  P'^'f-^^^  *°  ^."^  "P^''  ^^^'^^y  ^°^««'  ^^^^  cultivated,  as  much  wheat, 
or  other  grain  as  by  a  negligent  and  iuperfect  manner  of  treating  the  soil    we  now  ^ow 

7.Znnl^      V^u-^  do  not  despair  of  our  being  able  to  meet  successfully  tJe  altered 
state  of  things,  which  m  all  probability,  the  future  will  bring,  because  I  think  by  bett'r 
cultivation  we  can  grow  as  much  grain  upon  a  less  area,  and  have  the  remainder  of  the 
land  upon  which  to  raise  stock,  thus  giving  us  the  opportunity  to  increase  the  number 
and  improve  the  quality  of  the  latter.  ff  jr  c«*b  me  numoer,. 

Opinion  as  to  Drainage. 

To  Mr  Dnjden.— I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  to  attempt  any  refined  system  of 
draming-what  in  England  would  be  called  thorough  drainage-in  this  countryf  neither 
^1  li  lu  "^""'."^  generally  pay.  In  England,  and  I  have  no  doubt  it  has  proved  profit- 
able there  the  system  is  to  run  drains  up  and  down  a  field  at  uniform  distances,  with  little 
reference  to  what  parts  may  be  specially  w-^t,  or  comparatively  dry,  but  in  this  country  I 
think  we  should  first  aid  nature  in  draining.  Nature  is  the  first  drainer,  and  we  should' 
avail  ourselves  of  the  means  she  places  within  our  reach,  such  as  clearing  out  creeks,  and' 
facilitating  the  natural  egress  of  water  by  surface  furrows  and  deep  ditches. 

Value  op  Drainage  to  a  FARSfEB. 

To  Mr.  Dymond.—T\ye  value  of  drainage  to  a  farm  depends  much  upon  the  capability 
or  the  soil,  and  its  markrfable  value.  Good  soils  that  are  wet  repay  expenditure  for- 
U'ainage  much  more  rapidl>  than  moderate  or  poor  soils   in  a  similar  condition.     I  cer- 

[Professor  Auckland.] 
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tainly  would  not  recommend  our  farmers  +^  an  ,"nf«  »„„   i. 

«uch  M  that  in  vogue  in  aany  parte  S  the  oH  "o^„?r7  wiTu^P^^  ^^'^"^  «'  ^^^K^> 
requisite  capital,  and  becauHeYdTnot  tWnk  theTnZin  In  T"''  *^^>^«  "°*  *^« 
mean  that  if  we  drain,  even  what  may  be  regardS  ^  a  d^  S^^  '^TT  '^-  ^  ^"^  ""^^ 
but  that  it.  idea  that  we  sha^  mdce^t  inlSusfy  re'^lfrLrr''"  "''  ^^^°^^  ^** 

Drainaob  Providing  Moisturb. 

piJwr"^w^,tti:Lt^^^^^^ 

grass  seed,  and  whenever  these  drains  wLeTut  tTronX^  ^"  ^°n"^  afterwards  sown  with 
having  been  moved  and  the  moist3  Ittin.  4  XW'^  *' '^""  !i«  ^^^ 
of  green  might  afterwards  be  seen  aUtCgl  The  JSst:uSrf1^  """  '°^'  ""^«  ^«^^ 
mg  that  we  need  not  fear  oversirainin^  so  farll  biinlin„  .?  ?  for  many  years,  indicat- 
the  sustentation  of  crops  is  concerned"'  TheS  i?  nt  ^^  ^  '^'^  '""^  *  S^^^^  state  for 
diture  cannot  be  prolitebly  cS^S  '    *  '°^''  *  ^'^  ^^^^""^  ^^<^^  expeu. 

Depth  of  Drainb. 

•soil,  zt  s^r::':^'^lt:J:'tt:^T^^^^    r^^ ^^^  *^«  -*-  of  the 

probably  three  feet  would  be  about  <^r^o'rZtWn^°^'^  ^^  ^  *^'"*^  *^^  *^°"^'^' 
haps  deeper.  In  England  when  we  commennW'  -  ""^  "'^'^.  ''^*'  P''™"*  ^°d  per! 
half  a  century  ago,  thforthodrdrpthTaraboutthTr^^^^^^^  ^^^''^^  ^^«  "^"^^  ^^^n 
too  shallow,  and  we  rushed  to  the  other  extLme  Ld  *f/-''°^'''.^"*  ^^"^  ^"«  ^^^'^  f«"^d 
which  was  found  exceedingly  expeSe  and  dS  not  i^  f  ^<^*"^«  ^°"'  ^^  five  feet  deep, 

be  taken  away  percolates^into  t^i^ound  from  S«  «"' '  ?*  -  "^^"^  ^""^  ''*^'  *^ 
drains  less  than  three  feet  deep      mere  the      *^^^^  not  put  down  any 

.  of  course  to  tap  the  spring  to^ther^X^ht  tristroHmt^^r  ^'^ 

TiLB  Drains  Best— Brushwood. 

did  good  service  for  thirty  years  and  X™  -fV.-  u^T  ^^^'^  ^'^''^  ^ept  open  and 
but  heather.  The  heathJr '::Xf  orurs?detZse^  'a'lr '  '"  ^^^j^S  *^-  down 
renmm  open.  The  soil  was  a  stiff  stubborn  clav  and  th^  L£T  Tu"'  ^""^  ^"*  *^«  '^'•^i°« 
alUhe  time.     U  it  had  been  ploughed.  I  dout7;h^lerthrd'irs  'Zl^tJ^^T^ 

Brick  ^^  rains. 

over  the  other,  but  wherever  there  ^smL/^^^j      *''  ,''°"°™''  ""'•  pl««mg  one 
were  laid  with  great  eare.  to  ^^ZZl^X^  KZt^l  ^Zt:L^°"^  ""  '""^= 

Box  DsAiNa 

to  «e»ro  i%^™°'^V:„rrelJ°;^^ 

requires  the  greatest  care  to  keep  them  out  of  thr  rirnJn      wi,  quicksands  exist  it 

impalpable  particles  will  go  too.Ld  "yrulting  obructrr^Jn^"  ""^  «°'  *'"« 

PrECAOTIONS  in  THB  CASE  OF  QciCKSANDS.' 
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secured  by  what  are  called  collars,  but  in  ordinary  casph  tnncJ,  =«^  u,-^  ^  -^i. 

answer  the  purpose.  In  tenaciZ'clayB,  paSS"'?  tmtlr^S^^^ 

tion  of  drains,  in  rapidly  carrying  off  superfluous  Ute7  to  nnv^wi"^  !T^-!u      ^"''°" 

TJniformitt  of  Fall. 
In  England,  of  course  the  winters  are  wet.  the  sround  oft^n  anff    «„  i  j    •  • 

Draining  in  Uneven  Ground. 

Of  course  I  do  not  mean  that,  in  a  large  field  whnrA  thp,  a»^,  «„  •  ^,      ,      , 

of  the  drain  should  be  uniform.     I  think  a  drain  thrTr^Prnr  ?>.      V  .""^'i^"'.*^^  '^^P*^' 
fioiently  deep,  even  in  the  higher  part,  of  theThl   W  T  «        T^  ^"f*  """"^  *  ^^^^ '«  ^^^^ 

Effect  of  Unevennkss  in  Drains. 

d,^,.  ehould  b,  dog  in  the  m»t  efficLnt  atd  SU'Sl  n^alt "^""'^^  "  '''  '""  '^' 

Cark  as  to  Outlet  Necessary. 

had  be.u  formed  to  parte  of  the  field,  after  hea,yrjua        ^'  °""°''  °*  '""°  "'"'"S' 

Mole  Draining. 
We  found  this  a  great  objection  to  mole  drainino-  in  Hip  nU  no,,,,^ 
ago.     This  system  was  only  ada'ttod  to  wet  clay  ZZt    In  ord^   to  Z  7aWl  ^^1 
furrows  were  drawn  with  a  suitable  plough,  on  tlio  share  point  of  which  wi  Le  la  ninio  n 
u-on  shaped  hke  the  animal  mole,  thus  pressing  out  the  clay  on  all  silT^.nH      ''^.'^°'^*'^ 
apert«r(3  for  the  discharge  of  water.     The  clifficultv  wiHwlW^  I     ,«'^f '/^d  leaving  a.i 
wa.s  too  shallow  and  frofjuontly  falling  ln:audt"ayafm'^  instaucls 'Xrno  "'  '' 
perly  execute.!,  it  did  in  a  little  while%nore  liarm  than  good      D  rah  "of  Ih  .  ./      f "" 
on^aocouut  of  their  shallowness  would  bo  soon  dcstrojed'by  tt^Li^tfU'TS 

[Pro/es8or  Buckland^ 
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Effect  op  SuBsoamo. 

To  Mr.  Dynwnd.— It  can  be  laid  down  as  a  rule,  uphold  by  aU  tha  experience  I 

have  ever  had,  and  by  all  that  I  know  on  the  matter,  that  aubsoiling  or  deep  pSTn.  .,, 

and  that  requires  draining  does  no  good,  but  rather  harm.     The  proper  method  to  foflo.v 

h^T^JZ  T  l^f  °"'  •^'*''  ^""V^^  f.'^*  *°  ''""^^^^^  i*  d««P«^.  «r  subsoil  it.  I  have 
had  a  good  deal  of  experience  in  the  cold,  wet,  clays  of  England,  and  that  ia  a  rule  I 
have  universally  found  beneficial,  o        >  «  •  *u«}  x 


Canadian  Subsoi^ing. 

Where  land  hap  been  cultivated  in  a  shallow  and  imperfect  manner,  it  has  been  found 
sa  er  and  more  beneficial  to  adopt  deeper  cultivation  by  degrees,  and  m^ch  i^this  respect 
will  depena  on  the  depth  of  the  soil  and  the  character  of  the  subsoil.  I  have  seen  Seat 
losses  susained.  particular  y  in  the  old  country,  from  the  neglect  of  this  precautSn  Xs 
a  rule,  cultivation  m  Canada  has  been  and  still  is.  too  shallow?  but  I  have  observed  of  kte 
years,  among  our  advancing  farmers,  a  tendency  to  plough  deeper,  to  the  depJh  in  some 
instances  of  eight  or  nine  inches,  the  work  executed  in  a  superior  manner    attended  bv 

ation  m  diy  land  has,  I  believe,  been  generally  beneficial  ^ 

the  sS'fat'b^-'^o^Sr^g  r  '  "■■  ■""  "'"'  """"'""^  ■"  """^-S  *«  -""o"  ^ 

Exhausted  Soils. 

Witj^  egard  to  the  exhaustion  of  soils,  I  would  say  that  if  a  soil  is  really  and  abso- 
lutely exhausted,  that  IS,  If  It  contains  scarcely  any  of  the  mineral  constituents  which 
plants  require,  in  a  new  country  where  land  is  cheap,  and  produce  low,  it  would  be  a 
very  unprofitable  business  to  attempt  to  restore  it.  Such  a  soil  would  be  worthless  as 
ft  gixu 

Exhaustion  often  only  Partial. 

Fortunately,  exhaustion  in  most  cases  is  only  relative,  and  admits  of  a  great  number 
of  degrees.     A  great  deal  of  the  land  said  to  be  worn  out  and  exhausted,  is  only  ex- 

fr^  !*  K'  f?'iu*^l'^'P*^f.  *^T.°'  ^^^'"  ^''^^"''  ^""^  y°«  ^i"  generally  find  that 
land  of  this  kind  has  been  cultivated  in  a  very  shallow  way,  and  that  the  subsoil  may 
contain  a  storehouse  of  plant  food  which  has  scarcely  been  reached  at  all. 

Remedial  Measures. 

In  cases  of  this  kind,  deeper  ploughing,  judicious  manuring,  and  care  not  to  orer-croo 
will  in  time  bring  the  soil  back  to  its  original  fertility.  But  where  land  has  become 
thoroughly  exhausted,  unless  it  possesses  more  than  mere  farming  value,  it  seems  almost 
useless  to  attempt  to  make  restoration  a  profitabe  operation. 

Wastb  of  Babn-yard  Manubb. 

As  to  manures,  the  conclusion  I  arrived  at  when  in  the  habit  of  eoinff  throusrh  tha 
country  in  past  years,  was  that  if  the  absolute  naked  truth  could  be  gofc  at  hi  any  wav  it 
would  be  found  that  the  manurial  power  of  our  barn-yard  dung  from  exposure  and  want 
of  care  loses,  at  least,  25  or  30  per  cent,  of  its  value.  If  we  look  at  the  worth  of  the 
manure  thus  wasted,  its  loss  cannot  be  regarded  as  other  than  a  national  calamity  I 
would  say  however,  that  during  the  long  period  that  I  have  known  this  country,  there 
Has  been  of  late  considerable  improvement  among  many  of  our  farmers  in  this  respect. 

[Pro/eaaor  Buckland.] 
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Loss  OF  Liquid  Manubi. 

Somehow  or  other,  a  large  proportion  of  our  barnyards  are  placed  near  crooks  or  smali 
bodies  of  water— presumably  for  convenience  in  watering  the  stock— and  very  much  of 
the  hquid  manure,  the  most  valuable  part,  escapes  into  these  crooks  or  bodies  of  water 
and  80  18  lost.  If  our  barn-yard  manure  wore  properly  cared  for,  and  not  exposed  to  the 
drenching  of  untrouglied  roofs,  it  would  be  much  more  valuable  than  it  is  now  :  it  would 
bo  worth  thousands,  perhaps  millions,  of  dollars  more  than  under  its  present  tmatment 
It  should  be  kept  under  cover,  if  possible,  and  a  very  little  attention  would  prevent  a 
great  deal  of  the  present  waste,  not  only  in  quantity,  but  particularly  in  quality^ 

Treatment  of  Manubs. 

To  Mr.  Dymond.—!  would  recommend  that  where  black  muck  soil,  or  any  vecetable 
porous  matter,  can  be  readily  got,  a  bed  of  such  material  be  formed  as  a  foundation,  and 
the  dung  heap  be  placed  upon  it,  after  the  former  has  been  exposed  to  the  drying  inlluenoe 
of  the  sun  and  air.  The  heap  should  also  bo  surrounded  with  a  wall  two  or  throe  feet 
High,  and  with  this  dry  abscrbont  substance,  which  is  also  a  manure  in  itself,  the  ralue  of 
the  manure  heap  would  be  much  enhanced. 

Land  Plastkb  as  an  AbsorbbnTi 

onl^^rfl.P'*'**'*'''*/'?^^"''^''?  substance,  and  ought  to  be  in  every  barn-yard,  not 
only  for  the  purpose  of  absorbing  the  liquid  portion  of  manure,  but  also  because  it  has  a 
tendency  to  fax  the  volatUe  alkali,  which  is  injurious  to  animals  in  confined  structures. 
The  ammonia  that  escapes  from  a  close,  ill-vent! 'atod,  stable  during  the  year  is  very 

fl  «i?.i  7u\°^^'"'f.'''''''^  ^  ^^''''''  Senorci  health,  and  by  sprinkling  upon  the 
floor  a  Uttle  sulphate  of  lime  or  plaster,  a  great  deal  of  this  vapour  would  bo  converted 
mt«  sulphate  of  ammoiua,  which  does  nor  readily  decompose  or  evaporate,  and  ia  in  itself 
a  valuable  manure.     The  same  remark  would  apply  to  the  manure  heap. 

Making  a  Compost. 

.w.l*'*''^''''^^^*'^T''*,^*^®'"""P°'*'"S0f  our  barn-yard  manure  to  a  considerable 
extent,  and  as  you  are  bm  dmg  your  heap  to  sprinkle  upon  it  a  little  sulphate  of  lime,  or 
common  salt,  which  I  think  would  bo  more  useful  in  thit  way  than  if  applied  by  itsdf. 

Loss  OF  THE  Most  Valuable  PoRTioif. 

I  do  not  think  that  barn-yard  manare  J  -^s  so  much  of  its  powei'  by  exposure,  durinc 
the  winters  many  people  imagine,  for  deco, position  in  a  cold,  dry,  atmosphere  take! 
place  very  slowly,  and  sometimes  not  at  all ;  but  the  trouble  is  that  when  the  frost  breaks 
up  and  the  spring  ram  come  it  gets  thoroughly  drenched  and  the  most  valuable  portion  of 
it-the  salts-become  solvent  and  are  carried  away.  Therefore  I  shouldalways,  where  it  can 
be  carried  out,  prefer  to  plough  It  in  rather  than  leave  it  exposed  on  the  fields  durinjr 
winter.     This  thought  also  occurs  to  me.  «ui"iK 

Fbbmbntation  Destructivb  to  Seeds. 

fa. .  '^^2  i^  °°  '^'^"?*  *^**  *^®  f/^^  °^  *  «'^*  ™*"y  ^««<J«  a'-o  carried  out  on  to  tho 
^Z  ifn^r^^r   T""''-!,  ?tT  ^""^  formentation  of  manure  would  destroy  these, 

nrl«i;?f  .?*'"'      fr^Iu^''*  ^  ^'''''*'/'''''°"  ^  ^^'""^  *^'^*  •*  ^0"ld  .lostroy  a  large' 
proportion  of  them,  and  for  this  reason  I  would  pi-ofer  fermented  to  grcou  manure,     fitt 
these  rules  are  somewhat  general  in  their  character,  and  it  requires  skill  in  farming  an.» 
knowledge  in  practice  to  put  them  into  efficient  operation  under  varying  conditions. 
[Professor  £tickland.] 
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POBE8TBY  AW   iMPOaTAMT  BODJBOT. 

I  vrlU  not  take  np  the  tixoB  of  th»  OwnmioflJnn  K„  /^flv._; 
of  fbnH,tr^,  further  than  to  say  that  I  Wfe™     he  Z^^  *"^  f'"^''^/  '^^  ^^«  '"^Ject 
matter  worthy  of  the  gravest  ^n«ideiiti^Tth  of  ourTT       f  °^  T  ?'"»*«  *°  »«  "^ 

aOO  aces,  .ay  now  be  found.  haW^  ao::Sy^^:Si:Sr;L'rd°J:^r^^^       °' 

Kbkp   up  tub   La«)   and   PEEaEEVB  THB  TlMBEO. 

Iftiink  that  earn  should  ho  tnlrnn  hv  »  ™»^  —u     1.         « 
«loptasj«tem  of  caUivatbn  1^ ^hiS he  ^"JL  ^ it'^n;^^^^  *"  '^"^  "P'  "«*  ''"'^  ^ 
call  that  good  farming,  howevS  much  money  mav  be  T?^?  P°^«"-for  I  'lo  not 
which  leaves  thoknd  eventually  mTdeTrioLte7.nn  IV         v^^T  "'"*'?«   ^^  g'-o^". 
leave  a  portion  of  the  woods  oX  no'  h  Ind test  X^  *.-  ^.^  '^*^''"'  ^ 

«ly  serve  as  a  shelter  to  animals,  but  increa^  S  pJlS^otti/rthe'lS  "°"''  '^^'^ 

Replantino— Second  Growth. 

young  o„„,  and  encourage  the  8eoond^o«.th  m^'     *°  ^"""J"^  '""'•  ""i  '"Pl'l*  «ith 
^  <»n  the^tee  .peak  U  ob^fcLlir/grrSiUS'eL'lS  "^  "  """^ 

WlND-BnEAK»-SHADB  Bems— EvKBOaEENB. 

-hrubbeSefand  ramSgtdTelteS  'h^eir^r  "I-*"""."  t^'^  ^  P'^°«««  -all 
and  evergreen  trees,  it  would  add  tS^tefT^  f^^^  homesteads  by  deciduous 

would  be  highly  conducive  to  trahSSk^an^  omf^t^t^  our  landscapes,  a'nd,  I  think, 
and  of  the  domesticated  animaJs.  comfort,  both  of  the  inmatea  of  the  house. 

The  only  Remedy. 

fo^sHiv^r^SoTrliir^a:^  CllTseeTo  r^Tred^^'bTTr^  ^^*  ^«-'  ^^  '^^ 
and  I  think  it  might  be  profitably  done  Tf  treo«  w!^  but  replanting  on  a  limited  scale, 
purposes  as  well  as  shelter  Brides  iHs  contend  Jff  P^*°*«\^*l»  *  view  to  economic 
native  forest  must  have  an  inSus  effect  on  owf  K**  ^^  ^^oleBB.le  destruction  of  our 
to  health  and  the  products  of  Jhe  soiL  '    ^  P'-~^'^«"»g  "^remes  unfavourable 

Raising  Trees  trom  Second  Growth 
.ne^f^^dtai'rZf  oTl^ZroSinl'rS;? SAZ  T"'  «""*''  "  '  p™«« 

thirty  years  ago  I  was  staving  a  few  H.v. Ti.k  .  .  •    E'"^"  "'"  "uo^oMtuI.     About 

w«  cleans  u'p  eight  or  l«rr(tS:nd\VS;"Tr::  ''f''"'  °'"'°'^'  ^^^ 

S^Bn^O.ta.0.    riis/oC^'Z/^-rCeTiSrtif^a^K^^^^^ 

Agricultural  Education 

u-uguratod,  bat  I  believe,  imly"  2.ES  L  S  jlS'vTn^"''""™  "^  "»'  "-'y  ^" 
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Thibty-Tuhbij  YsAua  Aao. 

I  caiuo  out  horo  with  h  viow  to  thw  promotion  of  agricultural  odwcation,  but  on  mjr 
arrival  I  found  tho  country  was  not  ripo  for  it,  and  that  tho  only  chance  to  give  it  a 
status  horo  was  tho  ostablishraont  of  a  'J  hair  of  Agricultnre  in  the  Univbrsity.  It  wa«  » 
loni?  timo  hoforo  that  could  be  dono,  owing  to  ^ho  dissonsioni  and  divisions  as  to  what  should 
bo  dono  with  King's  Collegn.  At  that  time  there  was  only  one  Agricultural  College  in 
England,  rooontly  oabablislmd  in  Oirencestor,  though  there  may  have  been  a  few  in  Get 
many  and  othor  parts  of  Europe. 

AORIOULTDIUI.  EdUOATIOK  IN  EnqLAND. 

The  great  objection  to  cho  establishment  of  agricultural  colleges  in  England  was  that 
tho  pooplo  thoro  had  a  bottor  system  of  agriculture,  and  tho  produce  per  acre  wus  far 
greater  than  in  those  countries  whore  these  schools  were  inaugurated,  and  this  conviction 
no  doubt  operated  against  tho  LKroduction  of  systoinatic  agricultural  education  in  tho 
Mother  Country  to  a  great  oxtont.  I  had  throo  hundred  acres  offered  mo  just  outside 
the  boundary  of  tho  city  of  Toronto  at  a  very  low  rate,  which  I  had  some  thoughts  of 
buying  and  cultivating  in  a  scientific  maimer,  in  accordanoo  with  modern  practices  on 
my  own  responsibility,  the  loss  or  proflt  to  bo  borne  or  enjoyed  by  myself.  If  the  scheme 
liad  been  carried  out  we  should  have  hail  a  system  of  practical  instruction  in  connection 
with  tho  theoretical  toacliing  in  tho  University,  and  my  impression  is  that  we  can  give 
no  complete  agricultural  education  apart  from  practice. 

Instruction  must  bb  Puaotioal. 

I  do  not  moan  to  say  that  instruction  in  schools  or  colleges  may  not  be  useful ;  I  have 
no  doubt  It  is,  but  to  be  thorough,  we  must  combine  science  with  practice,  and  I  am  very 
glad  to  say  that  wo  have  now  an  institution  in  this  Province  which  I  have  no  doubt  the 
country  will  sustain,  tho  equal  of  anything  of  t!ie  kind  on  this  continent,  and  which  if 
liberally  supported,  I  believe  will  be  surpassed  by  no  institution  of  an  analogous  character 
either  in  Europe  or  America. 

LiBERAi,  Aid  Nkcessabt. 

Wliat  is  wanted  is  that  the  Legislature  should  grant  more  liberal  supplies  for  ita 
maintenance,  especially  with  a  view  to  extend  and  perfect  its  scientific  teaching  and  the 
laboratory  appliances.  We  have  also  a  School  of  Practical  Science  in  Toronto,  which  like- 
wise requires  additional  aid  to  enable  it  to  carry  on  its  work  in  the  most  efficient  manner. 
A  necessary  amount  of  additional  apparatus  and  appliances  for  prosecuting  original  re- 
search, and  for  illustrating  the  practical  application  Of  scientific  principles  to  the  vArious 
pursuits  of  life  might  be  readily  procured  by  a  grant  of  a  few  thousand  dollars.  Tlum 
we,  as  Canadians,  would  be  placed  upon  an  equal  footing  with  our  American  neighbours 
in  the  prosecution  of  science  and  the  enlargement  of  its  boundaries. 

Ornamental  Planting  on  Sohool  Lots. 

Another  thought  has  occurred  to  me.  We  have  now  a  large  number  of  good  stone 
and  brick  school-Louses  throughout  the  country,  but  as  a  general  thing,  their  surround- 
ings are  by  no  means  inviting.  I  think  that  not  only  should  every  school-house  bo  sur- 
rounded by  a  decent  fence,  but  that  it  should  have  attached  to  it  in  country  places  a  small 
ornamental  plantation,  and  a  piece  of  land  for  the  purpose  of  raising  flowers  and  plants 
of  various  kinds  for  purposes  of  illustrative  teaching.  I  think  that  surroundings  of 
such  a  kind  would  not  only  foster  in  the  young  mind  a  taste  for  the  '  eautiful  in  nature, 
but  that  they  would  help  to  create  a  liking  for  agricultural  and  horticultural  pursuits  that 
might  be  followed  out  in  after  Ufa 

[Pro/esaor  Bwkland.] 
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A  Gesikral  Agricultural  Education. 

there  is  thatTo  be7ouked  ar  it  e  ^t'^  ''  *«^"^  *°°  ""'=^' 

uot  only  have  better  teacher,  and  LTfer  L  dfttat  w« '''^"r*  '^^r^' *I^^  "^  ""^* 
troubleand  outlay  for  these p;rpo3e8^J^S  be  reDpYd  1^1  S  ^^^  t^^e-^  better.  Our 
in  refining  and  improving  the  t^tes  andThe  habuS  o^chiSn '"T  '"^  t"^'^  '7^^ 
gmt  advantages  to  be  gained  at  the  Oollefl-e  at  r  n«l^K  T  a  J^  ■  ^  «??»»^er  one  of  the 
knowledge  obtained  thire  to  b^the  meaTwt  K  •  ^  ,'  ^"'^^'.^^^  scientific  and  practical 

Agricultural  Societies  AxNd  Shows. 

complicated  mirra  irtU^.  it.  I..t  T?''^     "^■.'°  "^^  ""  Commi»io„  fke  „p  these  very 
G«vLn,e„t  d:rnJ5fetrXrX"il^,,X!° '■''*■'«  Uke legi^lTtio. b,  th^ 

The  Provincial  Association. 

aJai'tS'^iJ'guju^rww^ln.ttitd^^^^^^^^  -p  •«•'"""• 

Deliberate  Consideration  Necessary. 

h^  rlnnl°r^^*i*°  ^"^  ^'^'V^  '"'°  ^^^°  *^«  *»™«  a^iv^s  in  a  proper  w 
manZf'^    ^'  ,V*^°"*  ascertaining  fully  the  views  and  wisl     ' 

ITS  r'     /^^  '°""*^-     ^  ^'^^«  ^°  ^^a^"'^  to  tWnk  that   t 
undertake  to  make  momentous  changes  of  any  sort  on  its  own  resoo... 

once  ]pt  irK?-  J  The  time  may  be  come  when  it  can  be  improved,  and  I  sav  at 

ITbeb  ought  frw^rd  i'nanv  '  °*'"  ff^'f^  J^^'  ^^'  ^  ^«P«  '^**  ^  crude  meZrfs 
sittInghrdrawnto?l!t^"T:,*'''*^  *>'?^  *^^«  Commission,  now  that  its  term  of 
ject^s'eeXt'TitwVZ^^^^^^^  refraining  from  going  into  the  «ab- 

f—  >  o     -^"i"  w-s  impossible  tor  it  to  do  so  thoroughly  at  the  present  time. 

The  Good  Done. 

t^allodetfe"  fo^l??Sr  '\^  °^f ^^  »«»«t  ^  ^he  Provincial  and  other  Agricul- 
but  must  aZitTarthevS  °"    *!>«   «^bject, 

also  to  it:oZtI^ZTt^:Z^ST"'''  '"^  "°*  ^"^^  ''  "^^  Agricultural/but 
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[Fro/eaaor  Buckland.] 
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Varieties  of  Fall  and  Spring  Wheat. 

^^^^f'&oUU^^^^^^^  in  ^y  district  at  present,  are 

Russmn,  which  is  doing  remarkably  well  Whin  T  T'*/*^  °^  'P"°g  ^^e"^'  i«  Whit« 
900  feet  above  the  rJel  of  Lake  Snterio  a^  iVdZt^^^^,'*''*"^^'  ^  ^P'^'^^  «^  ««« 
we  1  in  most  other  parts  of  the  Province  Th.  T  n«7v  ^  ^^^^  '^"^^  ^^"  ^^^'^  ^onld  do 
to  the  White  RusaiL  that  I  belie^TS:;- J'p:actral^lr ^^^^^  """^'  ^"  ^^^'^  -P- 

Causes  of  Failure  of  Wheat  Crop 

Causes  of  Success. 

which  I  have  mentioned.  P'^^''^"*  *^^  operation  of  tlo  causes  of  failure 

Salt  as  an  Antidote-Increased  Yield  of  Wheat 

fo^'oZr:^'S:T:Zl^^^^^^^^^  «a,tha3  proved  to  be  an  anti- 

the  increase  i"  the  older  portions  of  ThfprSce  t.elv\r^  ^  ^^Z"' ^'  steadily  on 
ingand  cattle  raising.  -rrovince,  largely  by  reason  of  more  root  grow- 

Forest  Protection  to  Fall  Wheat. 

^oresitfT2:'t^^^^^^^^  protection  afforded  by 

wheat  is  more  successful  than  in  the  southed  trt^^^^  ^^^  °^  *^^  P^°^i"««.  faU 
tection  afforded  by  a  greater  bish  area  1^™*^^  '  f^^^  *'''=^"'"  «^  the  greate;  pro- 
our  farmers  that  t'he  count,;  t^Vern^ve^el^dTfl'sl  ^"''""'  *°°  ^*^'"»"'^  "^^ 

Wheat  on  Clover  Sod. 

but  Jifh  faS  ^te^rirtll'^^^^^^^^^  e>--  Bod  for  a  seed  bed  for  fall  wheat 

tain  seasons,  ^ut  such  a  seeVbe^rrndtSllLT^^^^^  - 

Decided  Views-A  Rotation  fob  the  Whole  Province. 

rather  deddel'wr^^lalTfdo^'ntr/P'"^^^  for  a  spring  or  fall  wheat  crop.  I  hold 
the  whole  ProvincI  •  and  aZulh^i  W  nn.T  "^  '''^''  "^^'  ^  '^^  ^'  ^^P^^^^le  S 
by  reason  of  our  high  6^1^31  ^^oT  "^'^  succes.  al  in  raising  fall  wheat. 

which  does  not  reqteth^tmo^iSfV^^^^^^^^ 

indeed,  -."iuimt  oi  protection,  my  success  has  been  very  marked 

[Professor  Broton,] 
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BOXATION  AT  THE  GUELPH   FaR'.. 

ITie  rotation  we  follow  on  tlie  Tarm  nf*^*!.  K,-«i  ■ 

fall  wheat,  spring  wheat,  or  oats,  according  t  condftS  oTsoU   T!.'  '"'-''''  P""'  ^nu 

bear  the  ^manure  for  the   ..hole  rotation  •4th    bar  «ln       u^"^''  ^''^\  '■''°*°'  ^^^'ch  should 

clovera;  5t.  hay ;  6th.  hay  or  pasture,  ^^c:.:^^^-^f^^^  ^^^^^  ^-- and 

The  Amount  of  Manure  Used. 

Calculations  as  to  Cost  of  Chops 

that  guide  the  scieioe  aid  pr^£  ofT,r  ™.  f  *  ™'«'  ""''  "  '"»"''   '"'"<«i"«  of  a"S 
d.ct  ..p,a.t,  and  thei.  Jar^^LS  iTZSr^l^^l  ^J^^^T  "^  "^  ^^ 

An  Unp  >  nd  Method. 

debit^g^ulttea^L^r^rd"^^^^^^^^^^  than  the  common  -,.,    of 

crediting  t'.e  realized  quantity  of  cSp  harvesting  and  marketing,  a  .:  .uen 

Calculaticns  as  to  Crops  on  Virqjn  Soil. 

upon'^;grntnT;h^:  ii^^^^^^^^^^^^  7--bly  applied  is  that  of  cropping 

re.,uires  no  form  of  manuringXt  LS  thTs  exlnTT  *  ""'"^'^  °^  ^'^'''  ^^^  ^^-^ 
fact  that  the  soU  does  dimin^h  in  power.  ^^''^""P^^'  '^     economist  must  recognize  the 

Dealing  with  Old  Land. 

twen^yetrLttrJ^i'nl;^^^  ^ffy  titivated  for  the  past 

crops,  and  supposed  to  be  repres'Sative  of  ThS      ^  i.^^^''*.  *,°  systematic   rotation  of 
regard,  physical  cordition.  nErTr  Sis    and  tn^  ''?'^^^  '^  ^"*-"«'  both  as 

therefore,  to  be  considered  is  Jhe  rotaS    and  Z         f^^f  l^ivation.     The  first  thing, 
from  a  number  of  fields  Curing  a  peri^l  of  ^ears.  '  *^'  ^'''"'^'  'i"^"*^'^  ^^  <=rop^ 

The  Actual  Produce  Under  the  Rotation 

rotatfo^f;:rL\'fivrye:rs,  ^:LTs7l  tlSaV- r  •''«  ^^^'  P-^-  -d-  that 
acre  has  been  as  follo^vs  :_     '  ^^^  *°  ^^^^  inclusive.     The  average  produce  per 

Peas 

Spring  Wheat " 30  Bushels. 

Fall  Wheat ','/] 17         " 

Oats * 35        " 

Mangolds ". ■ 41         " 

Turrips 725         " 

Carrots  ....'.,..* 614         " 

Potatoes  .  .' 540         " 

Barley '.'.'..'.'.*.'. ^^^         " 

,  p^T^  •"••••  ''"'**°"  -^d'fourififtiis  oVa  ton,"  weighedwiien  it  if  .^ken  in. 
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The  Manure  all  Applied  to  Root  Crop. 

.„ffl/"f  *?*'  manure  allowed  for  the  seven  years,  is  applied  to  the  root  crop,  and  should  be 
sufficient  to  supply  all  that  is  needed  for  the  various  crops  of  the  rotation 

ApP  ;  iTIONMENT   TO    RESPECTIVE   CrOPS. 

It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  the  cost  of  manure  must  not  be  charged  to  the  roots  alone 
but  must  be  apportioned  to  what  experiment  has  shown  to  be  the  average  feeding  volume 
of  each,  proportionate  to  time,  soil,  season,  and  management  thereof. 

Any  Increased  Value  of  Iiand  to  be  Estimated, 

If  there  be  any  residue  of  manurial  value,  or  what  may  be  called  increased  value  of 
land  from  such  management  on  the  expiration  of  the  seventh  year— the  same  should  be 
considered  in  the  future  balance  sheet,  either  in  taking  inventory  of  capital  account,  the 
rSsLnrftTps   "  P"'  "'  of  the  land,  or  increasing   the  credit  of   the  coming 

Superior  Brain  Work. 

I  am  not  prepared  to  allow  directly  for  superior  brain  work  in  the  management  of  a 
farm,  because  1  am  not  prepared  to  leave  the  management  of  a  farm  to  brains'alone  •  so  if 
it  should  be  argued  that  any  of  these  crops  should  be  debited  to  such  superior  manacre- 

i:i\\TL::ii^'^:j:r'  ^^^-^^^^  «-^--*^^«  -  ^^«  -p'-^^i  baCce 


Cost  of  the  Work. 

on  the'aHous  cro^s'l^''^'^^'''  '''^  '^^^''  ^''^  ^  "^"  "°"  ^i"^  ^°"  '^'  '^''  °f  'he  work 

Common  ploughing  of  stubble $1   50  per  acre. 

Common  ploughing  of  sod 2  00  » 

Gang-ploughing ."  .V.'.'.".'.'.'.'.". .'  q  75  « 

Harrowing,   once          q  2o  « 

Cultivating,  once  (grub'-'ng) . ........ .  ....          1  00  " 

Rolling,  once ....".  .  .  . . .  . .   Q  20  " 

Horse   hoeing,   once 050  " 

Ha,nd  hoeing,  once,  taking  an  average 2  25  " 

Drilling,    nth  single  plough 0  7 5  « 

Root  sowing,  with  drill ....!..!"   0  35  " 

Grain  sowing,  with  drill .'..!...,........'   0  25  «< 

Hauling  and  spreading  farm-yard  manure,  fifteen  loads. '. ".    '.   3  75  " 

Mowing  artificial  manures 0  25  " 

Harvesting  wheat,  oats,  or  barley,  including  mowing,  bind- 

ing,  shocking,  and  hauling 2  26  " 

Harvesting  peas,  pulling  and  hauling ".". .  .' ."   1   75  «' 

Topping,  harrowing,  and  hauling  mangolds  or  turnips!."  ! .'   8  50  «« 

Pulling,  topping,  and  hauling  carrots g  OO  " 

Ploughing,  gathering,  and  hauling  potatoes !!!!'.'.!!   5  50  " 

Cost  of  Producino  Each  Crop. 
I  shall  now  give  you,  from  actual  experience,  vhe  cost  of  producing  the  different  kinds 
Be^Zing'S"'  ''"  ""'"^'  ''"^  ""''"'•  «^"-"S*'-  P-i't  '  erived  f^I  each 

[Professor  Brotvn.] 
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KOOTS. 


FaU  ploughing  once,  spring  ploughing  with  gang  once,  grub- 

hiDgtmce,  harrowing  twice,  and  rolling  twice,  costs 
Manure  (farmyard),  fifteen  loads .  .  «iq  ka 

300  lbs.  of  bone  dust. a   n^ 

250  lbs.  of  salt f.r^ 

200  lbs.  of  gypsum ".V.'.*.'. ".V;  ;■..■■■; 0  50 

300  lbs.  of  superphosphiit>*   ^  oq 

Cost  of  distributing  manures a   qq 

Altogether  for  manure 

Horse  hoeing  twice,  hand  hoeing  twice',  drilling,  "cost  of  seed 
and  seeding,  and  harvesting 

Total  cost  of  producing  mangolds  or  turnips 

How  TO  Charge  the  Cost  of  the  Manure. 


05  per  acreii 
•i 

(I 

M 
M 

(I 

(( 
« 


33  30 
15  65 

$53  00 


manures  i 


In  regard  to  the  only  debatoable  part  of  this  statement-the  apportionment  of  the 
.res  used-I  go  upon  the  plan  adopted  by  Dr.  Laws,  of  England,  X  hlsTeen  exneri 
mentmg  in  this  respect  for  the  last  forty  years,  and  there  is  no  doXt  that  iladoptirj 

ttutfo^TcJeXe^rolftjr  ''''''''•     '  ^^  ''-''-^'  ^^ <^  ^«  ^-Vo-oml 

Credit  J  of  unexhausted  farm-yard  manure $15  60 

"       f  of  special  manure 6  90 

"       allowance  for  extra  cultivation  of  roots,  in  view  of 

future  crops     

"       half  expense  of  distributing 


Total 
To  be  deducted  from  . . , 


Leaving  as  the  actual  cost  of  an  acre  of  mangolds  or  turnips 
Ihe  va  uo  of  an  average  crop  of  mangolds  or  turnips,  670 
bushels,  at  9  cents,  is 


Profit  per  acre 

Value  op  the  Turnip  Tops. 


$22  50 

2  50 

2  00 

$27  50 
53  00 

$25  50 
60  30 

$34  80 


It  1  were  to  credit  the  crop  with  what  is  left  of  tlie  tops  of  turnips,  which  are  said 

Cost  of  Grain  Crops. 
The  cost  of  producing  tlio  various  grains  per  acre  is  as  follows  :— 

Wheat. 

Pall  ploughing,  gang-ploughing,  harrowing,  seed  and  seed- 
ing, rolling,  harvesting,  threshing,  and  preparing  for 
market     ° 

Debit  value  of  manures,  half  of  residue 


^Pin/e.9sor  Brown."^ 


Total  cost 


$8  35 
12  50 

$20  85 


p  :4n 
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Value  of  averaff.  crop  of  85  hnshah  of  wheat  at  $1  1 S        «4n  ok 
Vaho  of  11  touB  straw  at|6    ..I.    .  ..  ..!        7 

47  75 

Wheat,  profit  por  acre ^^^^ 

\ir    1          ,        .                            Oats. 
Work  »B  abovo  for  whoftt 

Onothird  proportiou  of  man u'ro  residue..'...".".'."." a  J' 

Total  cost 

Value  of  arcras^o  crop  of  41  buahelH,  a't"40 'oont's.'.'.'.'.' ftifi  40        ^* 

Value  of  2  tou8  atraw,  at  $0 *,\?  **? 

ia  00 

•  28  40- 

Oata,  profit  per  acre 8ii~7!i 

Work  as  abovo  for  wlioat  or  oats. 

Oue-fourth  proportion  of  manure  rosi'du'e'!!! '?,  !!'2 

Total  coat '  • 

Value  of  avoraKo  crop  of  82  buabela,"  "at'  es'o'en't'a.'.'.'.;.' ^on  ftn         ^° 

Value  of  oua  tou  of  straw  ^      ^^' 

8  SO 

21  80 

Barloy,  profit  por  ac-r.. "J^^ 

Mowlnjr,  mnkiiifi:,  and  bivulinc         ^^*^' 

One-fourth  proportion  of  iimmiro'  roa'idu.". ^^  ^'^ 

6  60 

Total  cost  . .  

Value  of  1|  tons  of  bay,  at  ^1*10 '^^  00 

$18  00 

Iluy.  profit  per  acre    ^7^ 

Bod-ploughing,  fiood  and  sowing,  and  harvesHn. 

Unexhausted  manure  ^  Harvesting     ^r,  05 

;$  00 

TT  1        .  Totnl  cost  . .  .  ~" 

Va  uo  of  .10  b««hols  of  peas  at  Co" ^e'nt's *,  o         ^^  '^^ 

Value  of  1  i  tons  of  pea  straw,  at  £     .  ! ! .' ."  ." .' ! !  .' ." ! ! ." " ' '    ^^?  JJq 

25  50 

Peaa,  profit  per  aero ITTZ 

ipl/   25 

Carkots. 

""' °'  wv™;;™',':'.'"  ™"so.d.  «,.a  .„„,„„ ,,, ,, 

8  00 

^     ,.  Total  coat  . .  .  ~~ 

Credit  unexhausted  manures          $56  86 

2.)  00 

f  ,         ,  Actual  cost    . .  .  ~ 

Value  of  average  crop  of  540  bush'^l^.'at  'I's'c'o'n'.; *'}  J^ 

m     •                           Carrots,  profit  oer  arrn  ' 

[Prvjc^itor  Brown. ]  -  i'     -i  per  acre «49  i  4 
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Potatoes 

Cost  of  cultivation  aa  in  other  root  crops  a^o  oe 

Coat  of  harvoBtinc    '    f4«  «6 

"  5  50 

Total  cost -,..  „~ 

Credit  unexhausted  raanurea . .  *„  *     " 

25  00 

Actual  cost *„„  „. 

Value  of  average  crop  of  165  bushela,  at  35'ceutfl '. '. '. '. '. '.  ] ',  57  75 

Potatoes,  profit  per  acre f28~39 

Oaloulations  as  to  Manqoldb  and  Tuunips. 
In  the  case  of  growing  mangolds  and  turnips,  fully  one,  half  the  cost  of  estal.Hs]  ?«„ 

•With  gr^n  propQi  we  have :_        ''''"  °""''  ^""-"• 


from  $10.H  !o  «25  10     ^,^1  I  nr„?!?7,  f        '?,  '^°  T'"  "f  "heal,  oats,  and  barloy- 

Actual  Pbofith. 

by  te^rat'^ftro'f  (;^^^^^^^^^^  mtnX"^^"'^  'T  T  --—veral  years. 
$19.72  to  produce  this  iir  maT^fV,fn  *"1'^P'^"^K  ^^h«»t).  '«  $548.50,  and  it  coats 
$28.50  per  acre  ?  ^"  '  *^'°' ''  *^'  aPPli^ation  of  this  supposed  profit  of 

Distribution  of  thh  Profit. 

land.tX^^l!'aTd  hor^^^^^^  --  f,^''  -g-"y  i-eat^d  in 

seed,  and  skill.      We  havTalreadv  dobSrSu.^^^^  use  of  labour,  implementB.  manure, 
.all  w«  hi"o  i-  -1-  ^c  "-"  •  ;  airoaay  debited  all  those,  with  the  excection  of  hHII  a«  ti,„; 

[Professor  Brown.] 
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OnAuoKH  or  Fntkhkht  on  Cai-ital. 

fo.io^'^urr '"l:;;r  "x:;:;;  'Tu2  ;!;;:;r  ;"";;i  i  '-"'^'"^^  ''^^-*-"^-  «""■ 

I088.  iHJUHt,  t.l,..  i„(..r.st,   or  M 0         .vs        ;„  I       """'"''  ''''""'"'"  "^  I"'""'  '"• 

:^=;;i':r  ir^^^       ^;:;;;-^ ;;:  ^:;;  r  t  "-r-  -f  f  n  ::;;;:n- r:^ 

oa,..<..U.  and  tin.s  altogoU...,-  (ho  (annor  i,.  now  in  poss V  "io      f  .'     J  3       !  ;''"*'"•««'•"' 
a.  av..,.a,«o  of  $->0.;J8  p,.,-  aoro.  with  vvl.i,.l.  to  n.aico  tnrlh^^ln'Z;,^;^''^  "  "'"  """^"^ 

PllKHKUVATIOS    OK     KaUM  YAIU)    MaNUHH. 

With  roforen.H^  to  tlio  (picsfion   of  inanniv.s  and  (iisl  wItt.  ..,.?„..„„«    ,     .1 
vatiouof  far„.-yanl  nuvnuro.  m Vshonl.l  norl,,ms  uo  f,  ■     ,      1     ,   .  l'«  prosor. 

«uuply  to  put  .t  out  in  a  hoap.  nuxing  tho  horno  manure  with  the  Stlo  manuri  "' 

I'hk  of  (Jyi'mum  on  Faum   MANniiio. 

rKKVIONTINU   Too    UaI'H)    FkUMKNTATION. 

KOTTKD    MaNUHK— HuAN. 
I  always  use  farm  yard  n.anuro  in  a  rofte.l  stato.     If  w.>   hrh'ovo  what  iho  rhom^f 

Spkcial   Fbrtilizkhs—Luik. 

Minkkak  PiiosniATKa. 

300  \u:':,^'£r'"'"  "*"  '''^'*  ""  ''^'  '"*"'^  •'"^^'^  ^'^•*  '-^^^  ^'^P-  ^t  *ho  rate  of  200  or 

Salt. 

rf  so^lVi^Tbrpi^acr ""'"'  ™«°'"'""  ■"""•  '•»"' """  '^'  "^  •"-•".  •'  "■,  »*,. 

[Pro/ettor  Brown.] 
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(JypHuni  is  moBt  valuable  for  grasseH,  on  all  kindH  of  Boiln,  at  tho  rate  of  aV)out  250  lbs. 
I)er  aoru. 

Bonk  Duht— Finer  tiik  JirnKit. 

Bono  duHt  iH  viiiuablo  for  roots  at  tho  rato  of  f'njin  200  to  .'100  Ihs.  per  aero.  Tho 
valuo  of  1)000  diiHt  d()i)i>ndH  very  much  upon  tho  way  in  which  it  >iau  boon  manufactured 
— tho  finer  the  hotter,  if  you  want  immediate  oHoctH. 

The  Use  ok  Fkutilizkiis. 

1  am  of  opinion  that  thoHo  Hpfwial  fortilizerH  are  only  rcrpiired  in  two  casoH firnt, 

whnrc  th((  land  haw  liccn  exhaoHtod  to  a  largo  extent,  nnd  wIkto  there  in  a  dcHiro  to  in- 
(ToiiHo  its  fertility  more  rapidly  than  could  bo  done  with  the  uho  of  barn-yard  manure  • 
and  HiHiond,  where  tlie  land  may  bo  very  good,  but  liati  become  wliat  ia  called  lazy,  and 
retpiiroH  Home  Htiinulant  to  aHHint  itH  vegetation. 

lUllN-YAIlI)    MaNUUK    TflB    HtAPLK. 

Oiitsido  of  thoHo  two  cawm,  I  am  of  opinion  that  tho  farmer,  by  paying  proper  atten 
tion  to  tlio  making  of  hiw  barn-yard  manure,  to  the  fording  of  hiH  eatth;,  nnd  to  the  man- 
agement of  the  manure  Insap,  will  have  almolutely  no  need  of  UHJJig  wpecial  manurcH.     I 
Hulmtantiaily  agrcH),  however,  with  the  evidfinco  previoufily  given  in  favour  of  these  ferti- 
lizerH  -  as  to  the  ((IcMttH  of  Halt  in  Htrengthening  the  wtraw,  and  gypHum  in  promoting  the 


oarly  growth  of  turnipH. 


Dkainauk — Jth  J{knkfi(!ial  Ekkkcts. 


I  HU|)poRe  it  iH  unnecoHHary  that  I  wliould  nay  much  about  the  advantages  of  drain- 
age, 'i'he  proper  draiiuigo  of  land  cannot  product!  drought ;  it  has  the  very  oppoHiU; 
eflbct.  VVi^ll  drained  land  IioMh  moiHture  longer  than  any  otJnT  land,  only  it  holdH  it 
(evenly.  Uj)on  the  model  farm  wc;  have  liad  nuiny  practical  prf)ofH  of  the  value  of  drain- 
ago.  I  can  now  point  to  (ieldH  there  from  which  the  removal  of  what  iH  called  Huperfluous 
water  Iuih  produ(;ed  wonderful  resnltH.  Drainage  allov/s  of  the  free  accoHH  of  air  into  the 
.soil,  and  ronderH  available  mat(!rial  which  would  otherwiHe  have  been  usehiaB. 

DitAiNA(;K  Ai.oNK  Not  Hiikfu'iknt. 

But  drainage  cannot  stand  alone.  Many  jjcople  have  the  idea  that  wh.^n  they  have 
drained  their  land  thcire  \u  nothing  nion^  to  be  done.  If  drainage  in  not  followed  up  with 
improved  methods  of  farming  it  is  comparatively  useloHs.  "When  land  is  properly  drainwl, 
we  can  get  \i\m\  it  earlier  in  the  spring,  and  this  is  a  Having  of  time,  labour,  and  HOfk' 
much  of  the  Hee(|  Hown  in  tho  spring  is  destroyed  by  various  causes,  and  r.if.re  is  destroyed 
by  water,  and  this  destruction  is  avoided  by  prnpc'r  drainage.  It  further  aHsihtB  uh  in 
pulverizing  and  cleaning  our  Boils,  an  well  aH  quicken  the  action  of  manures. 

A  Fallacy. 

Some  peoj^le  imagine  that  lime  will  improve  wet  lands.     There  la  no  greater  fallacy. 
You  may  as  well  throw  water  upon  wet  land  as  lime. 

FuHTiiBR  Good  lltMOLTS  op  Dkainauk. 

Drainage  theroforn  hastens  tho  harvest.     It  also  increases  the  nutritire  value  of 
wheat  aiitl  other  grains.     Another  vuiuublo  ellcct  o£  it  is  the  removai  of  the  causes  of 
l^l'ro/eaaor  Brown. \ 
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Ofltimatcd.  •         ^'^^K'-^iw  <'ff«ot8  iiiiprovomoMts  wliioh  cannot  bo  ov.t- 

C08T   09   TiLB    DKAIMmo. 

of  siS:3:',.!u/';:r'  rf  is*;:::  til:::!'  '"^«  -^  '"*^«'"-^ «--« ^'-  «>«t  -« uou 


Four  foet  drain,  with  four  inch  tilrs,  i'l  *  ,?; 

M  0  .15 

Tliroe  fflot  drain,  with  threo  inoli  tih'M.  1  „  „^ 

II  0  i5 

FoHr  foot  drain,  with  nix  Inoh  tiloH.  ,,  ,.  ,.. 


FmANCUl,  J{ksi;f,T8  of  DriAINA.iK. 


worth  |l..^,Operacro;(.l)l,vnd\vot  n  LX  o  1  '  ^'P ''r'?''^  ^^"*  ''^"•''  '^"  «vor,  in 
worth  $2.f,0porm-n.;(0,iminod  la  )  T  nah  J  T  ""/  "j  """  ^">'<J'  "f  its  area  is 
UndwotalIovorwillio.U'ma   H.^.  '^'^  ''^"'^   '"  worth  Ifl.l.r.O  por  a -r,. 

tho  cost  of  land,  and  in  o  d  o,^-";     u  ^  ^^^^^^  '•"  "^^  *--«'»>.  "-••Ton.  /lonl.ling 

followed  up  by  good  farn.ini.  "'    "'^'"•^"  '''^"'^'  '"  *'""'•  ^•■^••«.  'f 

Cattlk  and  Hkkk— Milk. 

country  and  in  this,  and  1  w  1  on  loavoL  n  a   1^^^  "^  ^'""'•■'  '"'<''  "'  ^ho  old 

of  the  principal  bn.oda.  *  ^""^  """'^^  *"  8'^«  ^O"  "'y  «Fnion  of  each 

The  Durham  ok  Siioktuqun. 

n^any  .rials  of  (ho  diflnvnt  lux  'k^ '"?,;'    :";;;'"';' ^^  A  say  thisadvi-s.-dly,  aftor 

pasunv,  but  for  improving othor  broodl  i  nd  for  1  T     /"  'T'  "^''•'''  '•'■^"•••'"  ""  P""'" 

not  u,,..  «.„ .  „,„,, ,  „,„  „„„;--'[-  :ri»--s;.  r„';S^  rs;^:;,!„;i! 

The  Hkhkpouu — Its  Mkritb. 

will  endure  h.^rdships  better  and    hrivn   )     f       ^'      "   '''''    ''"  '^''"''^   "^  son.etJnng  that 
conBidembly  ahead  If  tlu  ShoX  "re™^^^^^  T',""  ^r*""'  •  '^''"  "'^^"f-^'  ■«  -'7 

^y,  therefore,  that  the  Shortlio  n  i"     b,  th  r  1*^1^^         ";/°'  ^^T"'"'-  '*"''l^"-^^"«-     ^^^  ""^y 
Herefoixl  .  a  n.uch  better  gr^^'uli;  U.l'sh:ru"  oru      '  ''"'  ''"  '''""'''''''  '^"'^  *^"^^  ^'- 

TuK  Polled  Angus,  or  Abkudeen  Polled. 

^^^rJtZ::^Z.^j'Z'^:^j'^^^^^  '^^^^^  ^^^  -  -  omy  .peak  of 

Aberdeen  Polled.  ^  «onsequenoe-bhorthorns,  HerefoniB  and   what  are  caUed 

[Professor  Brown.] 
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WlIRRK  IT  IB  AND  IB  NoT  EqDAI,  TO  THK  DuRTIAM. 

T  am  vorywoll  acquaintod  wiU,  tho  Al.onh,«n  Pollod,  and  it  iH  woll  known  that  for  oarly 
n.atunng  it  i«  n,,uttl  to  tho  Shorthorn,  though  not,  no  far  an  our  expori-nco  gooa,  equal 
to  It  in  unprov.ng  other  broedH  or  in  attaining  a  groator  woight  in  a  certain  tin,;.  At 
the  present  tiino  wo  may  call  them  our  Hocond  best  beefing  brood. 

TuuKiioi;r,08i8. 

I  am  Borry  to  aay  that  I  have  had  oonHidorahlo  experience  with  tuherculosiH  or  ani. 
malconHUM,,,t,ona..H,n«.attlninCana<la,bnt   [do  not    find   that  tho  Hhorthorn  is  any 
inoro  l,a bin  t.>  .t  f  .an  other  broods      Wo  have  had  caHos  of  it  among  all  breeds  oxooptthi 
Hereford.   W.th  the  exception  o   th  h  diseaso,  which  has  attacked  our  cattle  cousiZably 
we  are  remarkably  free  from  cattle  diHeas.iH  in  this  country.  ^-^u^uBraDiy, 

Cattmc  for  Milking— Tub  C.'anadian  (.'ow, 

^nn,-nYif\''Tf''  ^^  ""V^'"  for  milking  purpoHOH,  looking  to  tho  experience  I  have  had 
dnnngthoIaHttonyears  I  wouhlHuy  thatif  J  were  to  select  an  aninfal  for  icB  n^S 
propert.eR  aloae,!  woul.   have  no  hesitation  in  n.aking  choice  among   the  better   Sal? 

our^'p^vhico!  '"""'  "'  "'^"'""'  ""^  ^^'■"'''••''  "'•  '^''''■y  ^  ^*^«  ''^'  »«^"foJ 

A  SlIOIlTIIOIlN  GilADB   FOR  (JoMlUNKD  PUHPOBKS. 

But,  if  F  were  looking  for  another  line  of  profit   along  with   milkinK  DroDort-'eB    I 
would  havono  hesitation  whatever  in  choosing  a  Shorthorn  grade.  Pfoport-es.  I 

What  tiik  Canadian  Oow  ib. 

It  is  very  difRcnlt  indeed  to  say  positively  what  tho  (.'ana.Han  cow  ,s.  I  presume  it 
hs,ometh.ng  that  IS  not  native,  but  has  been  brought  to  this  country  from  tClnLi 
States,  probably  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago  and  later,  and  has  becorSod  wkh  Hhorthot 
blood,  and  then  wandering  in  the  bush,  they  largely  lost  their  beef  piSpIrtL  buTstm 
retained  their  milking  properties,  which  are  not  so  much  impaired  by Tn  brSdinf  So 
that  I  do  not  know  what  to  call  the  (Canadian  cow  exactly,  though  J  fLcy  it  L  ontfif/h 
or  one-sixth  Shorthorn,  with  a  spark  of  Devon  and  Ayr8hi;e  heifand  there. 

Tiik  AvitsiiiuK  Vuiht  as  to  Quantity. 

When  I  speak  of  the    native   cows'   milking  properties   T  do  not  rf.fr.r  tr.  ,,.,„  *•* 
alone,  but  also  to  quality.     There  is   no  doubt  that  the   Ayrshire   is   firsfwiS  rTZl/ 
quantity,  although  she  will  not  endure  tho  same  pasture  asref^Lnadian  cow   ttZlIn^ 
at  aUsKlesof  the  question,  lam  oonvi„,:e,l  from  my  own  oxperienoeTat  aprici^^^^^^^^^ 
the  Canadian  cow  is  ahead  of  the  Ayrshire  for  our  Province.  proptrcnojce  of 

Tub  L>e"ons— Riou  Milk  but  Smali,  Quantity. 

b«  Jric?S  tamcJe^eTquSr"  "  °''°"  *"  ''"  °*"-  ^^'''^  "-'O  ->»'  " 
A  Slow  Beefer — Good  for  Drauoht  Purposes. 

The  Devon  is  slower  for  our  purpose  of  raising  beef  rapidly  for  the  British  marlr«f 
As  workers  with  strength  and  endurance,  the  Devons  are  tirat-clasrLimalHLTli^t 
«e  found  of  large  value  in  clearing  our  back  townships.  "'"^*=^**«  *^""^  '^^  thej 

The  Coiamission  then  aujoiirned. 

[Professor  £rown.'\ 
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Toronto,  October  37 th. 
ment^s'foirw":!!'"  """^'  ^*  '^^  ^'^^-'^  ^'^^  -hen  Mr.  Bkown  continued  Lia  state 

Comparative  Experiments  in  Milk  Production. 

the  pure-bred  ShoSol,TeVutbreT  Lr^^^^^^^^  ^^-h'-' 

Shorthorn  grade  and  the  Hereford  grade.  '  P"'^'^^^'!  Aberdeen   Polled,   the 

Four  Thousand  One  Hundred  Observations. 

lastJirt:ra''ndttVhtSw:w  ^'^"^'y  ^^y^  during 

thoroughness.     Notes  were  taken  of  fl,M     o^^^ervations  so  that  I  have  no  doubt  of  it! 

by  weight  and  by  meL^e^he    oec^^^^^^^^^^  t^'  ^*^'^^«'  f^  ^^^'''y  ''  ^"^ 

perature  of  the  dairy  the  duration  of  thrjif-       .u  P^-e^ious  to  settling,  the  teni- 

or  deep,  the  tine  gfven  for  the  cream  t  J  rise  hf  iT  p""  °*  ''"^"^'  ^^^*^^^  «^^"«- 
ture  of  the  milk  before  settinc,rpm°  ,!'  *\^  '^'^''^'^  «^  '^^^'^'"  rcMuoved,  the  tempera- 
in  the  condition  oflhe  ^ow  *Sing  t^^^^^^^^^  ^f^^.^y  tubes,  and  any  differlce 

wWchshow:more  plainly  than  I  can  the  rS?o?ih  "'*  ^  '^"^"   ^^  illustrations, 

o*  a  Jly.s/Jt.)  ^  '  ^^  '^^'"^*'  °^  *^^  experiment.    r'S'ee  c^ia^ra/«,  inserted 

Specific  Gravity  op  the  Milks. 

The  Aberdeen  Polls  first  at 

The  Hereford  Grade  second  at.". lll'^ 

^:  HrS^fr;..''"''  *°  ^-^  '"'^^  '-^ ..: ::::;:::;; :  Hit 

And  the  Shorthorn  last  at  ^^'^ 

86-0 

IHE  Test  not  always  Reliable. 

certarfotigrmTtSlSdtf^^^^^^^  ^'^^^^^^  higher  figures,  .ere 

water,  so  that  no  reliance  can   h«  nln      i  '    u'"  Z^'^'^'  *^^  ^^^^  adulterated  with 

purit;  or  the  richnesTS  n^l,r         ^       ^  "P""  '"'^^  "  ^""'"^  °^  ascertaining  either  the 

The  Gradations  Discussed  and  Considered. 

the  in!tr::rdi^"ndLle'r^^^^  — ed  that 

with  pure  water  Are  weto  ..^  i  7  ..  /l^^*'7*'  properties  in  the  milk  as  compared 
largerVopSrnof  theTattvZl"?-:^*^'^*^'  ^Tri  ^^^^"^  Shorthorn  used  a  niuch 
by  as  m'uch  as  2?  out  of     11^  '  And  1^  tTe  eT  °^  ^'  ^  ^-^taining  her  constitution, 

-ilking  Ayrshire  and  tL  Lefing  She  thor^^^^^^^^^^  Tl  "^er"?  ""fT^'^  ""''^T  *^^ 

thit  indication,  but  its  cros-,  W.Z^IT      F         \      !     Hereford  also  ranges  low  in 

Another  point'of  much  vTe    especitu/tot  "''\*"  *^''  ''''^^  P^^^^  ^"'""S  '^^  ««• 
^nilk  to  tL  creameries.  ^^X^ ^^ S^ZZ^^ :Z:To^^^t^-  °^  --^ 
[Pro/easor  JUrown.] 
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Use  of  the  Creamometer. 

In  our  plan  of  work,  creamometers  were  used  to  test  the  percentage  of  cream  that 
would  rise  in  twenty-four  hours.  The  tubes  were  filloi  every  day  for  a  period  of  three 
months,  and  all  conditions,  such  as  temperature,  were  properly  attended  to.  As  regards 
a  >  jrtain  column  or  body  of  cream  rising  in  a  given  time,  I  have  no  doubt  of  the  accu- 
racy of  this  test  of  the  different  breeds,  and  to  illustrate  this  I  show  on  the  diagram' 
the  amount  of  cream  by  volume  from  a  given  quantity  of  milk  from  the  different  breeds 
of  cows.     {See  Fig.  2.) 

Cream  in  Relation  to  Butter. 

A  largo  volume  of  cream  does  not  necessarily  imply  a  corresponding  quantity  of 
butter  any  more  than  high  specific  gravity  denotes  quantity  of  cream  ;  but  when  cream 
M  is  sold  by  bulk,  as  is  now  tlie  increasing  practise  in  the  management  of  creameries,  it  is 

"  e  ddent  that  some  regard  should  be  paid  to  the  kind  of  animal  giving  the  milk,  and  the 

time  given  the  cream  to  get  to  the  surface.  The  creamery  will  not  object  to  the  farmei- 
allowing  his  milk  to  stand  for  twenty -four  hours,  so  long  as  its  sweetness  is  not  destroyed, 
because  the  last  cream  is  always  the  heaviest  and  best  for  the  butter  maker. 

A  Point  to  be  Considered. 

But,  if  there  is  no  coiTcsponding  thickness  of  buttery  materials — in  the  Shorthorn, 
for  example,  as  compared  with  the  Hereford — then  he  will  soon  find  that  in  paying  as 
much  for  the  one  as  for  the  other,  all  the  while  that  the  Shorthorn  may  be,  as  we  shall 
see,  forty  per  cent,  less  in  the  property  of  giving  butter  from  cream  than  the  Hereford, 
he  is  paying  sixty-six  per  cent,  more  for  the  Shorthorn  milk  than  for  the  Hereford  milk. 

Apparent  Poorness  of  Ayrshire  Milk. 

The  milk  of  the  pure-bred  Ayrshire  is  apparently  not  half  so  rich  as  either  that 
from  the  Shorthorn  grade.  Shorthorn,  or  Hereford  grade,  and  is  twenty-five  per  cent,  less 
than  the  Hereford  and  Aberdeen  Poll,  and  forty  per  cent,  less  than  the  mean  of  alL 
The  Ayrshire,  then,  may  not  be  the  best  breed  for  the  creamery,  and  certainly,  if  there 
is  only  an  approximation  to  the  truth  in  this  matter  of  cream  volume  in  the  different 
breeds  of  cattle,  the  immense  difference  of  124  per  cent,  that  the  Hereford  grade 
shows  over  the  Ayrshire  is  enough  to  give  rise  to  serious  thought  on  the  part  of  both 
the  farmer  and  the  creamery  man. 

Another  View  of  the  Subject. 

Meantime,  let  us  pass  to  another  view  of  the  subject.  The  difference  in  weight  in 
equal  bulk  of  the  same  material  is  evidence  of  the  presence  of  different  proportions  of 
the  same  constituents,  and  in  our  case,  of  milk  from  various  breeds  of  cattle,  should 
guide  us  in  arriving  at  cream  volume  or  value.  I  am  sorry  to  be  unable  to  submit  tho 
Shorthorn  and  the  Ayrshire  in  this  respect,  because  of  some  irregular  conditions  at 
churning  time.      {See  Fiy.  3.) 

Biohness  of  the  Aberdeen  Poll's  Milk. 

In  the  case  of  the  four  others,  we  have  the  Aberdeen  Poll  in  advance  with  43  per 
cent,  over  the  Hereford  and  the  Shorthorn  grade,  which  are  equal  with  24  per  cent,  over 
the  mean  of  all.  In  "Wallace's  Monthly,  volume  4,  page  832,  is  the  following  reference 
to  the  richness  of  the  milk  of  the  Aberdeen  Polled ;  "the  Scotch  Polled  cattle  are  supe- 
rior for  beef,  but  only  moderate  for  the  dairy.  Their  milk,  however,  is  generally  rich,  and, 
some  contend  is  nearlv  eoual  in  this  resoeot  to  that  of  the  Jersey  or  Quernaev,"  All. 
our  experiments  go  to  corroborate  that  view. 

^Professor  Brown.'\ 
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Yield  of  Butte*. 

In  this  illustration  you  will  obaprv«  th^ 
cream  and  the  specific  gravity  of  the  mi?k  o?  frtL'S^^^'^^^*  between  the  weight  of 
cream  agrees  with  tae  produce  of  butter  n  each  i«.  '"'"'"-  .^'.  *^'"'  *^«  ^«i«^t  ot 
ance  on  specific  gravity  after  ail-that  is  lo  say  when  t?  '""fi  ^'  ^'^  *°  P^^'^^  ^^'"^  r««- 
illustration  will  show  the  quantity  of  butter  rSeiln  f  fu '^'  '"  P"'"^-  ^^^  following 
W  been  its  proportion  to  .he  original  mi^k      (sT^JTj         """""^^  "^'"«'  "^^  ^^' 

Mii,K — Cream — Butter. 

tion  l^zzz:s:-:t  ;::ttrofmii%^o  trof  Ttrr  ^---  ^^«  p-p^^- 

crean.  The  Polled  cow  with  its  three  aS  three  auL^ln"'"',  ^'""^  ^  ^^^^^  quantitrof 
100  pounds  of  milk,  gives  the  lowert.  or  40  X  *  n  P^^^^"'  "^^'''y.  o^  butter  from 
cream,  while  the  Hereford  with  oi^y  two  pounds  of  btf  ^""^^5•°™  100  pounds  of 
gives  as  much  a.  50^  pounds  of  butter  frlm  Tlike  n.?f  ^"**«';  ^''O'"  100  pounds'^of  milk, 
fore    that  in  every  case  where  the  weighTof  buin?*^  '  It  appears  there^ 

milk,  the  woight  of  butter  from  the  cr^m   of  thltTili  7'  ''^'^'^'^^  *°  '^'  1"^«"ty  of 
^'ff-  5.)  '^'^  0^  '^^at  milk  18  correspondingly  high.    (See 

An  Important  Matter. 
Here,  then,  is  valuable  guidance  for  farm^r^    j  • 
example,  in  sending  milk  to  the  creamery    The  femor'ir'",\^f  '^T'"^^  '°^"-      ^or 
portion  of  cream  that  rises  from  all  the  iSlk   so  tL     ,f  i'*''*  ^'"' ^  Pro- 

butter  from  every  100  pounds  of  milk,  whUe  thl  ZT'  ^  ^''^'^^^  ^^  ^f  pounds  of 
butter  from  every  100  pounds  of  cream,'  t£  is  somethTr^  ""'1**  *"^^  ^^^  P«""ds  of 
ent  breeds  of  cattle.  '        ^  "  something  m  gett  g   milk  from  differ- 

Averages  of  Cream  and  Butter  from  Milk. 
cream^T^T^^^^^^^^^  of  milk  give  ^  pounds  of 

mxlk  gives  2§  pounds  of  butter.     (|J%?  Tand  7  )  ''  ^""^  '^'^  ^^^  P^'^'^^  ^^ 

Experiments  Elsewhere. 

Jo^^^^i^lZ^^JlZr:^:^^^.  ■""<"  *"  ---Pa-of  the 
some  cases  lower.  In  making  our  experiment^C  ^  "•  '°""^  ^^'^^^  higher,  and  in 
one  case  three.  They  are  just  tKe iiL/^f'^^n  t"  "^."^'  "^  ^"^^  ^'•'^'•^  ^^^  in 
years,  as  the  experiments  must  be  repS  a^Jn  T^'^^^^'Vi^*  "^"^^  ^^«*  for  several 
results  are  worthy  of  implicit  reliance  ^       ^  ^•^''''"  ^'^""'^  ^«  '^^^  ^^7  that  our 

THOrXUGHBRED   OVER   CoMMON   StOCK-A   COMPARISON. 

^^t^::l  eVptrmtt^ols  t^zrr^' '  -''  ^-  -  *^« 

show  the  increased  weight  per  head  per  dav  A  ^P  \7''^^  ^^""^  ^^  regulated  as  to 
the  rate  of  1  -72  pounds'per'day,  reacEg  ^L  wil't  STsQr'  ""1  ^''  ''  '"^  ^''^'^'  -* 
a  value  of  $114.  A  high  gr^e  will  eaTn  1  74  nf,,^  '  ?  P°""'''  '"  *breo  years,  and 
at  the  end  of  three  years°of  1,914  poufdl  and  bein".  ?''  ,^^^^'.^^^"8  *  ^'^'^  weight 
mg  steer  under  the  same  management  as  tht  oh!  ,f  ^'  ^^^^-  ^  ''^'"'^on  fe!d- 
equal  to  1,430  pounds  in  three  yeS,  and "  vahie  of  779"" f ".'"',?  ^T''  P^  "^^y^  «- 
ence  between  the  thoroughbred  and  th«  h;„K  I  •!/  '  ^^^^tically  there  is  no  differ- 
there  is  a  difference  of  135  agai^VtL  £LC'  a"n  maT^'^Tl  •'' ^^'  '^"'^  -'-'^u'^ 
iarge  number  of  experiments,  not  onlv  in  ZT°^  huteLJ    "  ''  *^'  '''''^'  °^  »  ^^^V 
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Average  Weigitt  of  Steers— Cost  of  Feeding. 

The  average  weight  of^the  steers  we  have  been  accustomed  to  handle  is  1  745  pounds, 
and  I  can  give  you  accurately  the  cost  of  bringing  that  animal  to  that  condition  at  thre^ 
yeara  old.     Th    milk  necessary  to  maintain  that  steer  while  a  calf  will  cost  $23  :  it  will 
eat  $60  worth  of  r  ots,  $44  worth  of  grain,  $21  worth  of  fodder  of  different  kinds,  and 
f  15  worth  of  r-i-ture,  and  its  attendance,  taken  in  connection  with  the  attendance  of  a. 
krge  number  of  other  animals,  will  cost  $12,  making  a  total  of  $175  against  the  steer. 
The  largest  sum  whish  can  possibly  be  received  at  present  for  that  animal  is  $105 
There  IS  therefore,  an  apparent  loss  of  $70.     You  are  aware  that  no  animal  wiU  pay 
directly  for  the  food  it  receives.  *^  ' 

Fertility  op  the  Soil  to  bb  Calculated. 

w5fK^th!;'«ff  tj'at  no  farmer  should  count  the  cost  of  raising  cattle,  except  in  connection 
jnth  the  effect  which  the  fattening  of  the  animal  has  in  maintaining  the  fertility  of  the- 

Value  or  Manure. 

loss  o?«7S"°WW*?)!'''  T'*'"''  ''M\  *H.^^1'^?  «>*  "^""'•e,  as  against  this  apparent 
OSS  of  $70  What  I  have  to  say  on  that  subject  I  will  make  very  short  by  remarking 
that  the  value  of  the  manure  produced  by  an  animal,  from  its  birth  to  the  age  of  three 
years,  IS,  at  the  least,  four  cents  per  pound  for  every  pound  the  a  imal  then  weighs,  and 
Fntori?A?ilT«f/'''°^  the  experience  not  only  of  Ontario,  but  the  experience  of 
Europe  for  the  last  fifty  years.  That  comes  to  $69.80.  Then  there  is  the  advantage  of 
obtaining  that  manure  as  a  certainty,  which  could  not  be  depended  upon  unless  fromlucl: 

Beefing — "Ratb  of  Increase. 

With  reference  to  the  beefing  of  animals,  it  is  to  be  noted  that,  the  older  an  animal 
becomes,  the  less  percentage  of  increase  it  shows  to  its  original  weight  and  the  amount  o 
food  It  consumes,  so  that  I  hold  that  it  does  not  pay  to  klep  animals  of  this  kind  longer 
than  three  years,  if  they  have  been  well  done  for  all  along.  ^ 

Cattle  at  Twenty-Two  Months. 

•  t^'f^^^'^^^^ ^^  *^'^'  ^  "^5"  '*^'^  ^^**  fi^®  cattle  when  twenty-two  months  old 
weighed  1,102  pounds  each,  and  the  most  that  can  be  obtained  from  thL  at  That  age  is 
four  cents  a  pound,  or  $44.  At  twenty-nine  months  old  they  averaged  1,477,  and  they^I 
bring  at  that  age  6  cents  a  pound,  or  $88.  If  these  cattle  had  been  kept  f or  se^en  mon^s 
longer  they  would  have  increased  to  1,717  pounds,  and  yet  we  would^t  no  mo^e  money 
for  them,  un'ess  they  were  extraordinary  beasts,  or  fatted  up  for  exhibition.  ^ 

Marfetable  Anihals. 

average* or'onfv  S  ot'n'  iT  '^  °^f  ^?^^^«  ^i'"^!^.  ^^^  «"oI^  an  animal  would  bring  an 
flu!  S  I  """^V.       '     }^  P.^'"  °^'?*-  °^  '"°^''''^'  *^  *g^i°«t  31  and  two-fifths  per  cent,  in 
the  first  case      The  question  here  is,  did  it  pay  to  sell  at  29  months  or  at  36  months  1 
Ihe  animal  at  29  months  fetched  $88,   and  cost  $147,  leaving  an  apparent  loss  of  $59 
while  the  animal  at  36  mouths  fetched  $103,  and  cost '$184,  leaving^a^n  apparent  loss  of 


animal, 
better 


I  feel  quite  certain  that  the  sooner 


We  can  get  ricl  ot  our  beciiiiij  iiniiuals  ih& 
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Tub  SoiLiNo  Systrm. 
v>hich'lrZlnu7'^"^'"'  /?  connection  with  cattle  feeding,  I  laj  on  the  table  a  paper 

GrESN   FoDDKBfl. 

I  Wish  to  say  a  few  words  regarding  the  value  of  certain  green  fodders. 

Lucerne; 
#„.♦  '^f'^h  ^"^°™?  ^'■'*'  ^,''*"  '■''P'''"*  *'"^*  '^  has  done  well  on  the  hill  at  Guelnh  and  the 

g'nemiiV  s  ?:«:!« t"  "'""'^'"'  ""'"'''r  ^'"^* ''  -"  ^«  ^ «" "- "- '; 

fr^n  a  J:iii  -i  >8  n»  "iffi^ulty  in  growing  ,t ;  it  should  be  sown  in  tlie  soring  broadcast 
iL  %f  1  r"  '''"'' ''  ''"■^■y-  "  ««^"  broadcast,  it  sho-ld  be  use,?  to  til  ext(  n^^^^^^ 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  pounds  per  acre,  and  if  not  sown  too  deep  it  w  11  ylld  one  f  not 

iTth  Tr  '"  f'JT'  ^''''-     ^^^''  P'^"*  '«  *  ""^^^^^  «f  C'alifonSa,  and  can  he  relied  on 

well   rotted    every  second  year,  an.l  witii  four  or  live  cuts  per  a^num   you   can  alwavs 
be  sure  that  ,t  will  yield  twenty  tons  of  fodder  per  acre.     Tl^s  year,  d^rLc.  tb^drouTt 
we  haa  to  resort  to  feeding  our  cattle,  and  even  our  sheep  sometimes,  wTth  green  foSder! 

Sanfoin. 

last  «?inn^'''"l!'  is  another  form  of  clover  which  has  done  pretty  well,  but  it  does  not 
last  so  long  as  the  lucerne.  It  runs  out  every  three  years  It  gives  a  stron- crop  of 
st^^w.^nowever,  and  comes  early,  and  is  a  good  thing  to  'vary  along  ?vith  other  cYo^"r'al°d 

Prickley  Comprky. 

n.  o  'l^^'^  -f  "°  ^\^'''^}^7,  '"  growing  the  new  niant called  prickley comfrey_it  will  thrive 

Wt  I  Zt^rr:*^--.  '^^*  'V^""'  ''  ^''  ^««^^"S  purposes  I  cannot  say  from  elp  r ience 
but  I  can  testify  to  its  extraordinary  vitality  under  poor  conditions.  You  can  cut  it  thi^a 
or  four  times  a  season.  Our  cattle  have  not  taken  very  favourably  toTt,  very  prl  blv 
because  they  have  been  getting  so  many  other  good  things,  but  the  sLep  ke  i^verv  wel' 
I  do  not  see  why  it  should  not  become  a  valuable  additfoi  to  our  green  oddirs  as  ilr^ 
quires  so  little  cultivation.  It  has  be.n  our  custom  to  cut  this  fodder  eveTmonth  or  tt 
gve  It  four  or  hve  cuttings  every  season.  The  land  requires  to  be  pretty  cir  If  Tt  is 
di  ,v,  It  IS  better  to  drill  and  cultivate  it;  but  if  clean,  a  broadca.st  sowing  ^"  1  produce 
a  more  regular  crop.     In  using  for  green  fodder  it  is  best  to  cut  early.  ^ 

Growth  of  Ho iioiwm. 

OnflrT-.        ?*  yll '"at^ro  Its  seed  and  stalk,  as  it  does,  on  the  top  of  our  high  hill  at 
Guelph,  It  ought  to  do  so  in  almost  any  other  part  of  the  Province,  so  that  any  one  who 
■chooaea  to  experiment  with  it  need  have  no  fear  of  being  unsuccessfiU.  ^ 

Egyptian  Corn— Sugar  Beets. 
^hat  is  called  the  Egyptian  corn,  which  has  only  been  introduced  during  the  present 


iProfessor  BroicnA 


*  The  paper  refe»Ted  to  is  "-iven  at  page  183. 
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or  thn  previous  year  into  the  Province,  has  not  matured  with  us.  The  sugar  beet,  as  we 
know,  ran  be  cultivated  to  a  very  large  extent  in  the  Province.  There  is  no  difficulty  iu 
growing  it  as  Bucooasfnlly  as  any  other  roots. 

Mixed  Ghasses — A  liKCipa. 

I  wish  to  place  upon  record  hero  a  mixture  of  grasses  and  clovers  for  rermanent 
pnHtures,  which  I  have  found  to  be  most  successful.  The  mixture  should  be  sown  to  the 
extent  of  26  pounds  to  the  aero,  and  this  quantity  is  made  up  as  follows  : — 

Timothy 6  pounds. 

Onihard  (irass     3  « 

Rod  Top 1  " 

Meadow  Fescue 1  «« 

Kentucky  Blue 1  « 

Y(!llovv  (3at I  (I 

Fan  Oat j  (i 

Bent  Grass 1  «• 

Making  15  pounds  of  grasses  proper  along  with  tlie  following  clovers  : 

Lucerne 5  pounda 

White  or  Dutch  Clover 3         a 

Alsike .    J         M 

R(>d .............]..][.......  1         •« 

Trefoil j         u 

Making  II  pounds  of  clover,  which,  with  the  15  pounds  of  grasses,  make  26  poundi 
of  aeed  altogether. 

M\>TAGEME\T    OP    PeUMANENT   PASTURES. 

The  proper  management  of  permanent  pasture  involves  a  rich  surface,  spring  seed- 
ing, easy  first  year  grazing,  and  lop  dressing  every  third  year,  either  with  compost,  bones, 
or  farm-yard  manure.  Nobody  cpu  expect  to  keep  up  permf,nent  pasture  unless  he  pro- 
vides it  with  some  nourishment. 


Advertised  Cattle  Fodders. 

I  have  tried  most  of  the  advertised  cattle  fodders,  and  I  believe  in  some  of  them, 
as  for  instance,  Thorley's  Cattle  Food  as  a  stomachic.  I  always  use  it  when  the  animals 
are  sickly,  and  I  lind  it  good  for  both  cattle  and  horses  in  every  case.  But  it  is  too  ex- 
pensive to  be  used  as  a  feeding  material,  and  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  so  good  for  that 
purpose  as  others.  I  approve  of  its  use  as  a  medicine  only.  I  tliink  the  food  manufac- 
tured at  Hamilton,  under  the  name  of  Thorley,  is  very  good ;  I  think  ii  is  genuine 
Thorley. 

Forestry — Cost  op  PLANTma 

Upon  the  subject  of  forestry,  I.  will  show  you  what  it  costs  per  acre  to  put  down 
young  trees  taken  from  your  own  or  a  neighbour's  bush,  a  method  of  replanting  which 
can  be  adopted  at  the  least  possible  expense,  and  I  think  with  the  greatest  possible  success 

What  Tubes  to  Select. 

In  selecting  trees  for  replanting,  it  is  best  to  keep  on  the  small  side.  It  is  a  great 
mistake  to  go  into  six  or  eight  feet  trees  if  you  want  rapid  success.  Two  or  three-feet 
trees  will  ultimately  do  much  better.  I  think  it  is  an  important  point  gained  if  we  can 
«how  the  Canadian  farmer  how  he  can  be  his  own  nurseryman  anddohis^own  replanting. 

[Professor  Jirowii.'] 
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Plenty  op  Young  Trees. 

man  for  every  tree  he  plauls,  he  will  do  fery  little  ia  that  wl^'^  "°  ""^  "*  '  '""^''- 

Extensive  Planting  Operations 

Cost  as  Tested  by  Experiment. 

Clearinof  and  preparing  the  grounfl <9q  aa 

Digging  pits ^lll 

Fencing     °  ^° 

Planting *  75 

Pruning     1-^0 

Mulching ....[...... ^  ^^ 

Taking  trees  from  the  forest ".".! .' .' ,  ?  ^^ 

Heeline       ...  1^  ^^ 

^         0  50 

'^°'*1^««* $56^ 

If  the  farmer  does  not  estimate  the  value  of  his  own  labour  «nrl  nf  +i,.  i„u         ir 
his  horses,  you  may  reduce  that  about  one-half.  '  ^  *^^  ^^'"'"''  °^ 

No  Manure  to  Forest  Trees 
Trees  Six  or  Eight  Feet  Apart. 

oStr'S     dSrh"*'"'"'  '""'  "I"  """^  -'^"°™?anttaVde:  h^W 
:;:rfS;M.ItAte''LttTe:j'eel7.™;l^e™f^^^^^^  •■"™«  '^«  ^^  "^  """P-"' 

Standard  Trees. 

.ut  .Si's!""'  °'  "°°''  '°-  "'"  •"°"«'"'"  ■"  «"■>'•  I '»°"°'  -»"-«-  anything 

Government  to  Act  in  the  Matter. 
I  am  of  opinion  that  the  Government  should  take  in  hand  this  matf^r  nn^  ah 

advismg  that  the  Governmnut  should  assume  tlie  businpJ  nf  „  P'anted.     I  am  nob 

must  begin  this  .natter,  and  unless  the  Gremment   Lo-  h^^^^^^  but  somebody 

wUl  probably  be  slow.  government  show  how  it  can  be  done,  the  progres* 

[Professor  lirown.]  WILLIAM  BROWN. 
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THE  SOILING  SYSTEM. 

would  be  earv  to  brin|  in  the  imSS  sC.  nf  T  °^  T"'"  '^^  ^^^  "  G^''^^^."  It 
to  do  80  would  complicate  and  taKm  t^7va Le  oVth?^  '"''^"^'^  "^  ^°'^  ^^«'  bit 
the  housing  of  cattle  at  all  seasons Tnrf!i^!-.-  J^®  comparison.  Soiling,  then  is 
middle  of  ipril  to  the  middle  ofTtVef  wht'urh^'  f  7'  °---«tancesr'from  the 
fields  in  place  of  their  being  aUowed  TseWTh  for  tUm^jt^^  '"  *^'°  *°  *^^°^  ^^^"^  *^« 

Grazing. 

old  ^J^^^:i^^::^  iT^zr--'  ^^  ^°*  --^  ^^^^  ^ch 

of  grasses  (which  means  fifteen  Jo  twntv  ^1^?"^'  """  "^""T  '^'"''^  ^^"^^y  ^^^oufih 
«ucc..«on  0/  Ju^rbage  best  for  the  healthl^nd  Sh  of  ?^fnll  rf  ^°"«°^' ^"^  offer  that 
especially  our  winters,  are  against  this  weCl  •  ^"™*\ 'i^«-  Onr  droughts,  and 
distributed  sufficiently'  to  givf  the  relular  tLZV'"  '''°"^''  ^''  ^'^'^'  ^ut  it  L  not 
ness.  Here  permit  the  r^ark  Sa^we^vf 7  ^,  '°  u' '''*^*^  ^  continuous  green- 
larity  of  rainfall,  and  temperature  to  a  clrta^neTenf^^^^^  '""^^  °^  '^'^  i^^^" 

balancmg  of  the  things  in'nature  that  hTve  Sen  Sa-d  ']  "^'  '"^  ^  ?  ""^^^  ^^^^  '^« 
ogist  and  horticulturist  will  explain  by-and  bv  fnr  S  "^  ^'"'^  '^^^'"^  ^^^  meteoro- 

the  world's  public  markets  so  sSre  are  we  boun^L  l      ''  ^'  ^'  ^""  ^P^'^'^g  ^^''^elves  to 
national  eminence  among  them.  ^  ^  ^^^^^  ^<*  »^"«  untum^  in  view  of 

Slow  Progress. 

cut  fo,:C::i;':ii:!:^^^^^^^^^  ^^t  to  the  field,  without  any  gi^in  or 

there  is  gro^Hh  of  bone  and  musde  but  ^^^t    ^  ^'''r  T'^  ^^""^'^'^  ^^  flesh  Schig 
nside.     So  then  we  can  makT the  frame   nXSltuf  n  ^  ^"^^l"?^.-  ^^e  outside  ^^ 
foreign  market.     In  this  respect,  therefore  we  innnfl    -m""""'"*^  '*  ^°"  *^«  ^^o^e  or 
^ome   parts   of  the   world.  ^  What   apSs^rC'rS:i^^;7J£^^^^^^^ 

mdispensable  sunshine,  as  also  the  irreSr  7iL^' ^.T  uV^'  °'  ^°"^'  ^«  h^^«  '^e 
upkeep  of  ferfJlity.  Have  we  the  enSse  or«4n  T  V-'  'f '"*^**^  '°^^«'«  tl'e 
sense  ?  Indeed  history,  past  and  present^sho '  f bS  -.1  '"""i,  '*^  ^''^  ^^^^^^^^^  ^o™°«n 
nations  would  be  in  possession  at  « n  !      '  •  *  '^'*''  ^"'^^  »  sunshine  as  ours  some 

of  that  sunshine  in  thTSual^oVr^STc^forof  ^  '^  thesimpSnom; 

from  a  bed  of  sand.  repeated  crops  of  fodder  plants  in  one  season,  even 

Essentials  in  Green  Podder«. 

1.  An  early  cut 

2.  Bepeated  cuttings  of  the  same  plant. 


6.  The  lanrest  nn««;h  r        r^  '"  "'"''  constituent  elements, 
implies  muchT^''^''P'*'^^^"°^P«'-^°^«  ^^"^i^t^'^t  with  good  husbandry 
6.  High  fattening  anj  nulking  properties. 
[Profeaaor  £rown.'] 


ind  this 


% 


*  Il«ferred  to  in  Profewor  Prown'.  evidence  »t  page  180. 
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can  be  cultivated  ik  vieJ^CZZl      l^thi^Z.^"  ^T^'  knowledge  of  things, 
parts  of  Canada,  and  par^oulad/thS^ol  VoV^l.'^^^^^^^^^^^^  ^'  ^^^--* 


( 

GIRBEN 

FODDER    FOR   SOILING 

IN  CANADA. 

KIND. 

April. 

May. 

June 

July. 

Aug 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Id 

Is 

1- 

2^- 

Lucerne . . , . , 

38 
28 
31 

x38 

..:28 

x31 

81 

38 
28 
31 
31 
20 
27 
x» 

X 

13 

38 
28 
31 

20 

27 

36 

25x3 

20 

22 

38 
28 
31 

38 

38 

4 
2 

2 
2 

1 
3 
1 

1 

1 

1 

18 

16 
6 

r 

6 
6a 
10 
3 

15 
203 
12 
2i 

4 

2i 

li 
3 
4 
2 
3 
6 
10 
6 
4 

Sainfoin 

$38 

17 
12 

Red  Clover... 

Rye 

z 

Tares  and  Oats 

xi 

23 

Prickly  Comfrey 

27 
36 
25 
20 
21 
22 

27 
36 
25 
20 
21 
18 

23 
20 
21 
13 

20 

MiU»t 

xU 

X 

14 

Ilapa 

13 

Corn 

37 

Cabbage  and  Kale 

60 

Tonnage  per  month 

3 

10 

31 

25i 

Mean  value  of  green  fod-  " 
der  per  month.    Rich 
pastures  equal  to  .40. 


•32      .32      .29      .28      .28      .27 
X  Dates  of  Sowing. 


.26 


Average  valuo  dry  weight. 

=10.40  per  ton. 
Aver'ge  valuogreen  weight. 

=$2.13  per  ton. 


umn 
cir- 


f.  ,J  *'r7o  .*r  ^"^  ^^^ibition  of  twelve  varieties  of  plants  from  the  middle  of  April 
!nd  fh.'^frl^  J  V'^u^'T^T  ^  ^'^^^^''-  Each  horizontal  bar  represents  oneacro, 
and  the  time  during  which  each  plant  can  be  cut  and  used  on  an  average  of  seasons.  The 
date  of  soNving  is  shown  by  a  cross,  and  the  number  of  times  the  same  plant  can  bo  cut 

is"  th."  r^nf-f '  ^T""  ''"  ^\'  ?r*  't''^''  '*^*°''  ^'^^'^'-  Following  the  latter  information 
IS  the  quantity  of  green  fodder  obtained  per  acre  from  any  of  the  kinds  all  over  the 
season,  and  adjommg,  tlie  weight  of  these  in  the  dry  or  hay  condition.  The  last  col 
cumstoncea^  ^^'  ^"°  °'  ^''^  ^"'"^^  ^^""^  '*^''^  ^""^^  regulated  by  the  foUowi.r 

VAiUE  OF  Hay. 
r.^f,-.^!""'^  J'ay  from  rich  pasture  is  vaKied  at  an  average  of  $10  per  ton,  and  the  fending 
an     tSora^r  ""^  "^'"^'"''f  '^''''!  '''''''^''''  ^^  P^'-^^"*  J  '-^^^'^  thes;  as  standards-? 
examp^  WneV''°^''  '"        ""^   ''°"^'^  ^''''^  *^"'  calculation,  as  regards,  for 

the  fefdlnYvX^'f  V'^'  ^""W^  a  fee<ling  value  of  .40,  what  is  four  tons  of  lucerne, 
Sor^l   fi.l  n   •"\f  •^^'     ^^'  '''''^''  '«  •^S  P^'^  •^r^'  »"d  thus  all  over  the 

behi?  t  IrtnT'       ?'"  ^^-Z  •'-'^^P'^'-'^tive  values-tho  figures  on  the  LoritonUl  bars 
being  the  persentago  of  uounahing  propereies  in  each  case. 

[Prq/c6ior  Brown.] 
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The  management  of  each  crop  and  the  characteristics  of  the  several  plants  should 
form  subjects  for  discussion  another  year.  oovcrai  pianis  sDould 

Successive  Crops. 

average  being  about  50°  and  the  maximum  4'      C^..^,       '"^  ^'^'"'"'^  P'^'"*'  *^»« 
after  the  iive'months  of  £y  fodders?  rooTs  and  Jr^fn  '  "''""'  '^^^^  ''  *^^  ^«^' 

TWEKTY-ONE   CUTTINGS. 

Eepeated,  or  rather  continuous,  cuttings  of  the  same  spot  or  plants  four  from  lucemP 
V  wice  from  sainfoin,  twice  from  red  clovpr  tw.Vn  fi.^„,  foii  F^*"i^,  lour  irom  lucerne, 

.«i°,\wS*;'l'nid*rd\^t':'^  -month,  during  which  there 

Mangolds. 

It  would  not  be  difficult  to  add  a  few  other  fodders  of  less  importance  to  this  list 
and  especially  to  note  a  fact  that  on  well  arranged  farms,  where  rCt  cultivation  ^ 
prominent  feature   mangolds  are  generally  in  such^uantity  and  have  come    hroS    he 
winter  so  fresh  and  good,  that  they  are  not  finished  \ntil  Jan,-^  very  ."'uable  hdp  to 
It  may  be,  the  scant  early  green  fodders.  "^  vaiuaoie  ntip  to, 

.n^  /  7"'oJ  recommend  the  practice-a  very  old  one,  now  less  necessary-of  thinnin- 
nen^crop  is  another  thing,  and  a  very  important  auxiliary  to   what   we  are   trSg 

Changb  of  Food. 

honut^'V.t^^l'T'^'  f  """'"^^^  ^'^^  '""^'^  ^''^^^  *  change  of  food  in  order  to  secure 
health  and  the  best  production  of  flesh  and  milk,  and  so  we  are  called  upon  to  examine 
the  nourishing  values  of  these  various  plants  as  got  month  by  month. 

Old  Pasture  fob  Milking. 

nblo  Sin  "^"^  ^'''^"''''  ''?'''  its  many  varieties  of  grasses,  is  not  only  one  of  the  most  valu- 

It  a  aT^Srarf:;/'^'  'f  "  "'",  '"r"  ^^  "^^'  '"'^^-■^^'  b"*  it  -1-  ta"s  ;  high 
place  as  an  actual  fattener  of  animals  ;  for  these  reasons  it  is  used  as  a  stan.larrl  for 

It  then  good  pasture,  with  its  40  percent,  of  nourishina  properties  is  a  sUndarH  nf 
[I*ro/ei8or  JJnymi.'j 
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Peedino  Values. 
fo«rt|":itr2rpt  cli^  ''  ■'  -"^^*'  --^  ^^^  36  ;  red  clover  Having  31.  and  sainfoin. 

cent.  a'nTftil^b^rt'e^  -th  an  average  of  32  per 

feeding  values  to  those  that  come  after  June  3K"  ^"^  ?7  V^^  ^"P«"«^  ^^  their 
of  no  less  than  18— from  20  in  th^cTZ  ;^p""®— ™»"et  excepted.  There  is  then  a  ran-e 
fact  of  fis  difference  in  fefdiirvaueTmpi^^^^^^^^^^  ^'  Lucerne-annhe 

mentsof  the  plants,  so  that  we  cerLST^??"^'"^  ^'^^^^"''^^  ^^  t^e  actual  ele- 
paper  with  any  detailed  chemicalaX  f  L  I  truTif ^  "^fu      \  ^^^"  '^^^  ^^^^-^  4 
of  plants,  we  have  also  a  variety  of  elente  Z  i  1  \   TI  *^** '^'^"^  ^'^'^  ^^^ 
flesh  and  milk-the  man  of  ..ionce  savs  so   an  l  .     ^''^^^^  '^"^  '"'^P'^  production  of 

the  mean  of  29  per  cent,  over  th  season  ill  t  fT^''^:  ^^P«"e"<^e  says  so  Of  course 
points  to  the  help  w.nted  brsome  forL  of.ra  'ut  '*'i!'^""'  "^  '^'  ^^^  t^is^ga  n 
consider  xt  really  unnecessary  L  give  grain  for  nSlt^JK^^""^^  Tl^^  ^''^  ^^anagemfnts 
^•"•lous.  ^       »  ^®  S'^^^"  toi-  milk  where  green  fodders  are  plentiful  and 

Important  Things. 
We  have  now  therefore  established  two  important  things  • 

2:d.  '^t:!':::'^^^^^^^^^     ^^^^^^^  ^^^  ^--^^^^  «^ «--  fodder. 

they  are  well  adapted  to  the  sustenance  of  animal  life  for  the  purposes 
Soiling  on  a  100-Acre  Farm. 

grain^tranVh"^^^^^^^^^  "-i/i., "  in  association  with      " 

.        There  can  be  no  idea  of  recomme^.  L" W  ^^^         ^  ^^™'  ^^^  ^^  100  acres? 
m  this  or  any  other  country,  the  eSSf  liX„^''''!f'  *  'T'''^'''  ^y'^^  of  faming 
farmer  run  the  r'sk  of  reducing  hrScome  by  n  aci^n  I"  ^'^•ll'^*-"''  ""''  '"^  '^'  '^^^''flgf 
of  producik^n  only.  *  °™®  ^^  placing  all  his  faith  in  one  or  two  articles 

Mixed  Cropping. 

catt&rr^^^^  ^:Z  and  grain  ;  pasture  for  sheep  and  yearling 

potatoes  for  family  use.     By  giin  I  mea^wheat  oaf,  T   F'^'  ''i  ^°*"'' '  ^^^  s'^^^  ^^^ 
n>angolds,  turnips  and  carroU     We  hTve  te  deaj  wi^^^^  ""'^  n''  "^"^  ''''''  ^^^^^de 

'otation.  "^^^  ^  «eal  with  the  following  classes  of  crops  in  our 

1 — Roots. 
2 — Grain. 
3— Hay. 
4 — Pasture. 
,       5— Green  Fodders. 

The  greed  fodders  are  divisible  into— 

1— Cereals,  one-half. 
2 — Clovers,  ono-fourth. 
3— Foliage  proper,  one  fourtL 
[Professor  Brown,} 
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Rotation  and  Proportion. 

On  soil  of  an  average  texture,  the  best  rotation  in  my  opinion  is  :— 
1 — Peas  and  grain /adders. 
2 — Wheat  and  oats. 
3 — Roots  and  foliage /adders. 
4— Barley  or  wheat  (seeded)  and  clover  fodders. 
5 — Hay. 
6— Hay. 
7 — Pasture. 

Ihj  area  of  each  class  on  100  acres  would  be : 

1 — Peas,  5 ;  grain  fodders  9 -,. 

2— Wheat,  5  ;  Qats,  ^0 '•'''*"!!*.!".!'.'.'.!'.'    15  ^^'^ 


3— Mangolds,  3  ;  turnips,  6  ;  carrots,  1 ;  foliage  fodders,*  5. 15 

4— Barley,  5  ;  wheat  3  ;  clover  fodder,  6 1  ^ 

5-Hay ; ::::;:::: It 

6 — Hay  and  pasture '14. 

7 — Pasture :  ; 

14 


(t 


Of  the  various  greea  fodder  crops  there  would  be : 

Lucerne, 3 

Sainfoin, j 

Red  Clover, 3 


100  acres. 


s2S'.v.v;.: : : : : :  :;.-.v;.-.;: : ::::::?  ^'r  p^^'^r"^  yearly  48  tons 

Rye, ....2  " 

Tares  and  oats, 2  «« 

Prickly  comfrey,    j  « 

Millet, W\ '  *  ' '  1  « 

Rape, 2  " 

Corn, 4  <• 

Cabbage  and  kale, , 1  tt 


« 

II 
II 
II 
II 
(I 


i( 
II 
II 

IC 

(I 

II 


12 

12 

10 

3 

30 
80 
12 


u 
It 
i< 
« 
II 
II 
«{ 


annum. 


20  acres  giving 


234    tons    per 


The  system  altogether  then  is  practically  one  of  five  divisions,  having  equal  carta  of 
twenty  acres  under  roots,  grain,  hay,  pasture  and  green  fodders.  *  ^        ^ 

Seven  Years'  Coubbe. 

Taking  a  clay  loam  as  the  average  texture  of  Canadian  soils,  it  is  obvious  that  a 
rotation  of  cropping  agreeable  to  all  sound  theory  and  practice,  and  by  whicirno  exhaus 
tion  could  possibly  take  place  even  under  careless  management,  would  be  what  is  called 
the  .even  years'  course,  as  laid  down  in  these  notes.  By  this  our  green  fodders  would 
accompany  he  hrst,  second  and  fourth  divisions  after  sod  breaking,  so  as"o  agrt  a^d  not 
interfere  with  systematic  rotation  and  management  over  the  whole  farm.  '°  ^^ree,  and  not 

WoRK'XG  THE  Rotation. 

/■..J^'^^r^  forone  or  two  years'  pasture  is  broken  up  and  cropped  with  peas  and  orain 
fodders,  the.e  gram  fodders  being  corn,  tares  and  oats,  millet  and  rye ;  the  second  ySr  £ 

wheat  and  oats  ,n  proportion  of  five  and  ten  respectively  ;  the  third  in  roote  wiJh  foliaZ 
/adders  m  the  shape  of  rape,  cabbage,  and  kale  and  pricklv  comfrrviriu3I.li£;i^^ 

With  roots  proper,  admitting  of  thorough  cultivation,  manuring  and  cleaning,  upon  whict 
[Pro/essor  Jiroton.] 
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r«\st.s  th»i  hack fiono  of  this  Hvtifnin      n.,.-       ^i     , 

olovoOarolaiddow/tilir    ;\,,^3  T'  """^^  <"'  ^''^^^''^  ^"^ 

pasture.  '      ^'  """  "*'^    "*    "'o   Bixlh   hh  /;a«^t/o ;  Bovonth   year, 

farn./.;;'!!;';;!!^:,";^  suitaUe  ^  the  best  of  n^ixecl 

of  K-min  and  Lay,  1,,.?  tJu.ro  1 ,  o  oanh.«  and  stre,"' m"  •^""^'f^^^'J-     '■^''"'••'' '"  "°  "«'"- 

^"r^ttt^t^-i-iii^tr^^^^ 

inanag..,ne.u,,  25rt^;Vp..Vtlu;/"""  ^'^''""'  "'"  "'  '^"  -«-«"'  g-«.  -cler  the  boat 
What  oak  bk  Donk  w.tu  tuks  Amount  op  Uukkn  FoddkusI 

j^^;^t:5,d^^ 

with  8uch  dry  fod<i,>r8  and  grain  na  may  bo  ronsiliT  T  ■"  ";,"'°»®  g^««n  matorialH,  along 

ao^onling  to  objects.     For?ho  «ix  mo^ha  nam  ,^  H      '^''''^^'^~'^^''>  «r  1o«h.  of  course^ 

S.X    hoad,    ornoarly   ono    and    on^T  an  mil  ""''"'' xr"'"^'"^    -^"^^  «f  <'^""^y- 

n>(^anadianox-porionootJ.atittako    fu M^hrootrr^^^^  ^°^'    ''    '"«    ^^«^'    I^""^" 

turo  r,Mno„dH.r,  hut  ^voll  lai.l  down  timotL^.?^    I        ''^  ""'""''•7  pastrro-not  poor  pa«- 

progre3.sivo  oondition-eitho   Cing  o    fatVol^^^^^^  ^''V  "^  "'"^'  '-•'*"^"  ''^  *  ^"H 

no  .stinting  or  having  the  anin.l  S,S  two ?  1^         '  "''  ""'^"'«  ^"'^  "^°''  ^ho average, 
iioid  iii  search  of  a  bollyfull."«*'^°  ""'''"'* ''-^.^  "^''^  a»^l  orer  a  twnnty  acr^ 

DiPFKUKNOB   IX   FaTOUK  OP   SoiLINO. 

••-^/Sl-'^inial^S^grllr'^^^^^  fo-   to  ono.  meantime,  in  favour  of 

one-tenth  of  <Irrfo(ldo^rs-s,Kh  ^^^^^^^^  ''1^^^,  f^  ^'^^•^«'  ^^'  «r  again«t.     Wo.^ 

can  bo  maintduod.  but  our  proscut^rrlt    Ho      n  '/' «'"'""  ^"'■'''  "^^  '""ro  animals 

crops  alone.  *  purpose  is  to  follow   the  exact  value  of  the  Boiling 

hundJllir  fi?i^:^::;:r^;:^^  of  ..ttle  beastn  in  all  on  a 

m  our  example  cas'o,  wore  for  th<    Wt^her  3'    ""'T,  *'"   T'^"^^  "^  the  soiled  animals, 
there  would  be  an  additional  five  head  of  year  LitaT     ''f  '^^T>o^;tors  of  the  dairy 
score  of  sheep.     The  sheep  an.l  yearl  nS  vonlH  f!  <7«  calves,  with  ono  bull,  and  one 

and  receiving  part  green  fodder  these  won  H  T'"'''  Y  ^'^'"^  "^'^'^^  '^"'^  ''""  ''""^^d" 
si^od  cattle,  and  so  redoing  S^tintvsf^^f^/  *°  ^°"'-  additional  average 

from  twenty  a.res  of  soiling  matl7^U^  SHu'ZT^'^^^  '^^  *^'^^'  "=*"  ^'^  n^aintained 
should,  be  usecl  for  ho^c.  an  In  g  o  tha  iltotef  'e"  '"  '^•' '  "°"'''  ^"  "^'^^  ^°"W,  or 
twenty  cattle,  or  one  to  each  amf '  *lt«g«<J'«r  we  arrive  at  the  safe  standard  of 

Gain  m  Fekdinq  Powkr  op  the  Farm. 

is  Plat"St'EvXlrsX "it:^^^^^^  ^n'^  *^"  7^*"'"  ^'"■"»'  I  thussketchedit 

-ith  the  reliable  a 'd^roSle  tnig  UVT  m";  f'"  ^"l"""'  '^'  "«  -<^  *«  -<^-f«- 
dairy,  twenty  cattle,  in  place  of  seven  ^iuH.fJl'  "'  '^^''^^t^'  ^^"  ^an  fatten,  or 
autumn.  ^  "'  '*"""S  tho  six  months  of  Bpring,  summer  and 

Financial  RKsuLia 
What  now  is  the  financial  position  in  the  system! 
acx.  farm^ScCf  li:;:^  bS;;;::!  Zr:  wltf'r  ""■'''  ^'^^^P*^^  •  TTponahundre* 


titnotliy  and 
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I  fiixtli  years 
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the  attendance  in  every  req)ect  of  thoiw  ten  fattening  oattle  f»n  or.      f?„„         i.- 
ealvoH,  one  bull  and  twenty  sheop.     Any  of  the  vearMnoI  inl!?  .  *     ,  five  ywwlings,  five 
grazed  during  their  Hecond  sunLor  hL   th.lTr'^  C^  "°"'^  ^ 

houHed  -gotliug  one  hour's  exercise  daily  ;  Zjuln  ^omIoCIJ^  HyHtornatically 
on  pasture  of  course.     At  the  most   then    thm  Thi?  7  ?.,  ,   ""'^'''"  ""'''"■'  **>"  "^oep 

soiled.  Aftor  feeding  and  cleanirS'up  i„'  tho  m^m  n.TA''T'^  ^"^"  '^'''y  ^"^^  *«  ^" 
lbs.  of  green  fo<lder,  fn  two  loaS'iX  t  nZ  u^  and  m  a^l'^ef"'.  T  ^«-\^'-'00 
to  be  slightly  "  wilted,"  not  heated,  ore  offered  "^  w^dd  thil  1!^^  '^'''"  ^  ^'^'' 
in  the  evening  to  bo  used  for  next  morning  meals!  '''""'■''  *""''*''''  ~* 

FivANour,  TlEscLT  OF  Six  MoNTns'  «'S«i-n«,-  *Roir  Twekty  Acres 

''^P^S;f:?::i^j:^""«^-"^«'^''-«^t^-^«-  («- diagram)   e232 

50 

Ten  milk  cows :  86  tons ., .  .  *^®^ 

Proportion  of  attendance   . .    '  .* 

MUking   iO 

20  1244 

Total  debit ITTT 

Incroaso  on  ten  fattening  cattle  |6  per  head  ^or  month 8300 

Manure  (bodduig inclusive)  60  tons ". ". . ,',,]"" '  5^  ' 

$800 

40 

40  tons  green  fodder  supplied  to  other  cattle ^^gg 

Total  credit r~~7 

$701 

(  Balance  to  credit    1717 

9U0 

Twenty  acres  under  ordinary  good  pasture  and seMOnB.  willgraze seven  head  of  cattle. 
Hent  or  valw  of  20  acres  at  $3 
Proportion  of  management ...'.*.'.!! ^^^ 

•n  fattening  cattle  for  five  months    ..  a^-,     •'^^ 

^  milk  cows,  1 5G  day,  at  8  quarts  ...  * '^ 

intimate  value  of  manure  left '.',.'.".'..' in 

■ $120 

Credit  balance ~7~ 

$53 

one  I^.^TJ,  '1^:^^^^^:^^^:^^  "  ^^  .^3-.,. 

in  each  case.     ^  '  ^"""^  "'^  '^^P«  ^*  '^y  ^^  b"t  the  plain  produce  of  the  mi 

[Pro/etior  Jrounu] 
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of  ei^r^if  SdJtt^'Jlt  *^*'  "  'f  ^"^  "  ^  ^"'^^^  "^^^'^^  ^""^  t^««  ^^^  the  profit, 
or  grazing,  m  addition  to  other  conaiderationa  now  to  be  examined. 

SOMB  OF  THB  ADVANTAGES  AND  DiSADVANTAGBS  OF  SOILING. 

1..  Where  land  is  a  consideration  there  is  a  great  saving  of  it  by  beine  enabled  to 
ttrarsVoTi^nr^  "^"^  ^^  ^-^  '^  ^'^^  °^  having  to  calLSratl*^ 

6    Where  we  have  apparently  useless  quantities  of  any  kind  of  straw  chaff  andhav 
-gocdorpoorinquahty-theycan  be  safely  used  in  ass'ociation  wlrthe  m^^^^^^^^^^ 

nianutrsotlSl^&v'n^^'-*^  proportionately  much  more  value  of 

manure  by  soiling  than  by  allowing  it  to  have  its  own  way  in  the  field,  the  roadside  and 
the  court.     I  am  of  opinion  that  were  we  able  correctly  to  estimate   he  value  of  farm 

penden?.«  to  be  able  to  throw  all  Lltd  mifk  LZl\.^L:::'t,ZTj :: :£, 

how  to  preserve,  and  how  to  apply  our  cattle  droppings  ' 

5.  The  larger  produce  of  flesh  and  milk,  on  an  average 

great!;  ^JSlSJ^niSS^^  1^^^;^:^^^^^  inr..n.,....,  .bieh  gives 
variet;  oTcro JTo'l?  ^u'^'Z  T  "f  ^^^^^^^Sence  to  establish  and  maintain  such  a 
ZtL^lZ:  ^?^L'Ln  r  m':r^b^eyn^s  To  s^UtlS^.totlSnT  '*'  '''''' 
Mh^^^'^T' ''''-''  *'^"»"^'  '^'^  thVroL:teUTn  Ihe^dl^^^^^^ 
ffri^oTtZ      ^"^'''''^''°P^°^  ^^""*'  ^"^  g^^«  ^Is  cattle  the  range  of  an  tL' 

:!lfi  K  1%  f,""  *^  '°"^'"'^  ^^™  °f  *^«  ^igt  lif«  he  is  leading-an  extravagant 

selfish  life,  as  well  as  a  dangerous  one.  i^autng     an  extravagant, 

8.  It  is  w-ell  known  in  soiling  experience  that  cows  give  a  greater  flush  of  milk  from 
good  early  pasture  than  from  having  the  food  taken  iSme  tf them.     tL  ch"  le  f^r^^^ 
winter  confinement  to  the  rich  and  plentiful  crop  of  rrrasa  alnn<r  3  f>,.       change  trom 
under  which  they  obtain  it.  does  tl/s;  were  t2  grasTrusht'c^n  L^^^^^^^ 
ufj^n  "^""t  ^-ft  "^  ^T';."^  ^""^'^g'  ^'''  ''  does  rarely  keep  u^and^^^^^^^^^^ 

Management  in  Cropping  of  Green  Fodders-Chabacteristics  of  the  Several 

Plants. 

1.— Soils  :  Limey,  deep,  dry,  rich  subsoil. 

3.-CULTIVATI0N  :  Broadcast,  drilling,  horse-hoeing.  '  ^  ' 

4.— Manuring  :  Liquid,  special,  farm-yard  manure. 
0.— JissENTiALs  :  A  rich  soil,  moisture  and  i.oat. 
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MR.  FRANCIS  MALCOLM'S  EVIDENCE. 
ontZ's^llZTi:^,:  "'"'^'  °'  *'^  ^°°^'"^»^-'  tendered  the  following  evidence 

Practical  Expkriknck  in  Drainino. 

who  fate'wrirtln'oVttt^^^^^^^  "^^eC  """H"  ^f  *°««  '''  --^^^  -- 

under-draining  for  the  lasSe  or  ten  y^rs  and  h*ff  P'T"'^'  experience  in 

fully  agree  wifhall  that  has  been  si  d  hTvreZus2:S^:t^^^^^^  ^ 

drainage  to  the  agriculturists  of  this  Provincr     At  SJfl       ^    importance  of  under- 
that  there  is  so  much  ignorance  on  thf^nl^l  f^  ^""^  *™^  '*  '«  *°  b«  lameutec*; 

lack  intelligence,  but  thTfg^rrtLt^S^^^^^^  ^^  *^^t  *W 

Information  Often  Not  Peacticau 

dmple  .ad  e„U,  ^ders Jd.  he  ^iKt^  t't  S  XnT^  KHS^eri"  ""^ 
A  Thorough  Knowledge  of  the  Field— Outlets. 

The  first  thing  a  farmer  should  do  is  to  obtain  a  thorough  knowledge  of  th^  floM  . 
regards  its  conditions  at  different  seasons  of  the  year     He  should  thin  iL,-         u  I^  '^ 

The  Spirit  Level  and  Straight  Edge. 

«o  attached  may  be  easily  turned  to  the  exLltul^  Zli}    u  •  ?  °'  *^«  straight  adge 

The  Wants  of  the  Future  to  be  Considered. 
^        A  consideration  of  very  great  importance  should  be  mentioned  here  atiH  th^^  ;=  *t,  * 

A  Good  Outlet  Necessary. 

ant  aa  a  good  foundation  is  to  a  hnnnLr,      q  S       f    ^^"^  ^^'^''^'  ^*  ^«  '^'^  import- 

most  economical  in  the  e.^to  comm  nce^^  "P°"/*:    ?  »  therefore  the 

deal  of  trouble.      What  I  meanTrg^odte  isTte  ekirfrriet-    '"^^^  "^*  ?  ^"'^ 
three  foot  drain.  '       fe -'--*-'"«  is  »  iree  exit  tor  tiie  water  irom  at,  Itmii  a 
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Direction  o*  a  Dhaiu. 

fT.an  "^'^^u  ^  *^®  f  rectum  a  drain  should  take,  no  certain  rule  can  be  given,  fartl»er 

L InS  o  r^  '■'^,  '""l^  '  iu ""  '^'^'''  '^^"  ^^^'^  d««^«d.  It  is  also  important  tW 
^.rf  A  ^  P°'f  il'"  ^^^'l^*^  H^°  *  '*~^^^  ^^«-  «  *!»«  direction  must  change,  on 
account  of  tne  lay  of  the  land,  it  should  be  at  angles,  instead  of  curves.  ^' 

CcTTiiTQ  Out  thb  Drain. 

th.  Z^h\^^^  u'^T  ^'  *^^d'?l°  ^  l*»d  °^^'  tte  plough  should  be  run  along  the  line  and 
i^w!;      Th  ^r^l  ^""^^^  ""P'**^*^  ""  *"  "  '^"^^  t^*  '^^  be  done  with  hoSe 

K^-havef^^SrS^Sfe^r:!!^"^  ^^^^  «^«  ^°^«  ^^  ^'^-'  ^«  '°"--« 

Finding  the  Levbu 

ir,f.  ?f  ™P\l*fT"*'  *°  *^1'  *^®  *''®^*^°''  °^  •  ^«  fi^«  f««*  »b0Te  where  the  bottom  i« 
intended,  so  that  the  eye  may  be  used  m  making  it  horizontally  straight.  Drive  stakes  in 
pairs,  oneon  each  side  of  the  dram,  and  nail  a  strip  of  board  between  them,  the  upper  edge 
to  be  straight  and  level,  and  five  feet  from  the  intended  bottom.  If  the  drain  is  to  be  S 
feet  deep  the  upper  edge  of  this  board  will  be  IJ  feet  from  the  surface  of  the  ground.  Thl 
diatance  between  those  sights  will  depend  on  the  length  of  drain  that  ia  on  a  straight  line. 

Frequent  Trials  Required. 

What  is  wanted  is  that  the  finisher  of  the  drain  should  always  have  some  two  of  the 
sights  before  him,  and  with  a  rod  similar  to  the  half  of  a  carpentar's  ten  foot  pole,  trv  the 
bottom  by  setting  it  on  end  at  every  two  or  three  feet,  and  sighting  over  the  top.  which 
should  always  correspond  with  some  two  of  those  horizontal  sights. 

A  Simple  SuBSTiTuia 

The  trouble  of  erecting  those  sights  may  be  largely  dispensed  with  by  simply  driving 
•!u  .u  j^  ^  ®  upper  end  being  a  few  inches  wide),  at  such  points  a«  will  not  interfere 
with  the  digging,  such  as  in  the  outlet  or  beyond  the  point  to  be  dug  at  either  end  of  the 
.  T*j  V  x^*  '^®  ^PP^'^  f""^  """^^  ^^^^y^  correspond  with  the  line— five  feet  above  the  in- 
tended bottom.  I  say  bve  feet,  but  any  height  may  be  used  that  is  most  convenient  to  the 
digger.  If  his  sights  are  six  feet  above  the  bottom,  then  his  rod  must  be  six  feet  lone  in 
order  to  correspond.  ° 

Water  an  Inconvenience. 

This  plan  of  grading  the  bottom  has  become  very  general  in  the  community  where  I 
live,  and  is  found  to  be  of  great  utility.  I  would  therefore  recommend  it  a  trial  and 
especially  if  there  is  no  water  when  the  digging  is  done,  which  I  think  best.  Water  in- 
terferes very  much  with  making  good  work.  I  like  every  tile  after  it  is  laid  to  bear  my 
weight  without  sinking,  and  this  cannot  bo  done  in  soft  places,  in  the  presence  of  water, 
and  the  smaller  the  tile  the  greater  the  necessity  for  a  solid  bottom. 

Drains  on  Springy  Lands. 

On  springy  lands  uhat  are  always  wet,  and  difficult  to  dig,  on  account  of  the  tendency 
to  cave  in,  It  is  a  good  plan  to  partially  dig  in  early  summer,  as  deep  as  possible:  when 
the  water  has  stopped  running  dig  a  little  deeper,  and  so  on  till  the  bottom  is  reached  in 
the  fall,  before  heavy  rains. 

[Jfr.  ifalcolm.] 
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Quick-Sakd. 

-.at  perhaps  the  greatest  difficulty  in  a  large  portion  of  the  country  to  the  making  of 
good  work,  is  the  presence  of  quick-sand.  Much  of  it  is  so  fine  and  movable  in  the 
presence  of  \rater  that  it  will  find  its  way  through  the  best  joints  that  can  be  made  with  tile. 

How  TO   COUNTEBAOT  QuIOK-SaND. 

It  is  therefore  necessary  in  such  places  that  the  drain  be  made  at  a  time  when  there 
is  no  water  present.  It  is  also  necessary  in  order  to  have  a  permanent  drain,  to  dig  out 
the  sand  two  or  three  inches  below  the  bottom,  and  fill  up  with  clay,  or  other  material 
that  will  not  wash  This  should  be  packed  solid,  and,  after  the  tile  is  laid,  it  should  be 
surrounded  with  several  inches  of  similar  material,  and  well  packed.  If  this  is  done  as 
It  should  be,  those  beds  of  aand,  instead  of  being  an  injury  to  the  drain,  will  serve  a  good 
purpose,  in  bringing  water,  as  laterals.  ® 

SiZB  OF  TiLBS. 

Probably  the  best  size  of  tile  for  general  use  is  three  inches,  but  where  there  is  con- 
siderable  water,  and  especially  if  the  land  is  very  level,  'aj  one  or  two  inches  to  the 
^undred  feet,  a  larger  size  will  be  necessary.  In  deciding  the  size  of  tile  these  two  con- 
ditions should  always  be  taken  into  account,  amount  of  fall,  and  quantity  of  water. 
W  here  the  land  is  such  that  a  good  solid  bottom  can  be  obtained,  two-inch  tile,  if  well 
laid,  in  lateral  drains  of  moderate  length  will  answer  every  purpose.  But  in  connecting 
laterals  with  the  main,  the  discharge  should  not  be  on  the  same  level,  but  through  a  hole 
on  the  top,  made  for  the  purpose,  which  can  easily  be  done  by  lifting  a  tile  and  using  a 

DlPTH  OF  DkAINS. 

According  to  my  experience,  the  most  economical  depth  for  general  draining  is  about 
3J  feet.  Some  writers  say  4  feet,  but  the  additional  width  that  must  be  cut  at  the  sur- 
face, in  order  to  get  the  body  in,  to  lay  the  tile  properly,  quite  overbalances  the  advan- 
tage of  this  extra  depth.  For  thorough  drainage,  at  Si  feet,  they  must  be  a  little  nearer 
together. 

Gradb  Must  bb  Uhiforic. 

Another  important  feature  in  draining  is,  that  the  grrads  should  b«  uniform  from 
the  outle.  .0  the  head,  but  the  lay  of  the  land  is  frequently  sach  that  this  cannot  be 
obtained  without  running  too  deep,  as  the  drain  goes  back.  If  the  upper  part  is  6  inches 
to  the  100  feet,  and  the  lower  part  2  or  3,  the  danger  is  that  silt  will  be  carried  down  the 
steep  part  and  lod^a  in  the  flat,  and  so  choke  up  the  drain. 

Changes  of  Grade. 

To  overcome  this  difficulty,  the  change  of  grade  should  be  made  at  a  certain  point; 
and,  there  below  the  bottom,  a  tank  should  be  made  of  brick,  the  size  depending  upon  the 
tendency  to  silt,  and  the  amount  of  water.  The  tile  above  this  cistern  empties  its  water 
into  it,  and  the  one  below  carries  it  out,  leaving  the  sand  in  the  tank.  This  point  is  a  favour- 
able one  to  bring  in  laterals  from  both  sides.  But  all  those  emptying  in  should  be  a  lit- 
tle higher  than  the  one  below,  in  order  to  give  free  discharge.  It  will  also  be  seen  that 
the  tile  below  should  be  considerably  larger  on  account  of  the  less  fall,  and  consequently 
wow  movement  of  the  water. 

COVKRINQ  THE  TanK. 

The  tank  should  be  covered  with  a  flat  stone,  well  packed  around  the  sides  with  clay, 
[Mr.  Malcolm.] 
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and  the  place  marked,  so  that  it  may  occasionally  he  cleaned  out.  It  may  be  marked  bv 
objects  at  different  wdea  of  the  field,  the  diagonal  lines  between  which  cross  each  other 
at  this  point. 

Dbainino  Tools. 

The  kind  of  tools  which  I  have  adopted  are  those  which  have  been  approved  of  in  the 

it^aZ^'  Af  T  ''  J,^^",^."«^'l  ^r  ""'^^  ^'^''  ^''  ™^^«  ^'^  Birmingham,  and  cost 
$3.50  each  Many  of  our  Canadian  spades  are  entirely  worthless,  being  weak  and  inferior 
in  material.  I  have  found  it  difficult  to  get  a  good  scoop.  The  best  k£d  I  have  se^  was 
made  from  an  old  drag-saw,  riveted  by  a  blacksmith  to  a  handle. 

Personal  Supervision; 

A  very  imports -i  .natter  in  drainage  is  the  necessity  of  personal  supervision.  It  is  a 
common  thing  for  ..vr..:  s  to  have  their  drainage  done  by  somebody  else,  at  so  much  a 
rod  Probably  one-k  .  t  the  drammg  done  in  that  way  is  simply  the  burning  of  the  tile 
m  the  ground,  so  that  in  a  few  years  the  drain  becomes  entirely  worthless.  Every  farmer 
should  acquire  a  certain  knowledge  of  drainage,  and  should  personally  supervise  every  rod 
of  draining  done  on  his  farm.  Every  fall  the  drains  should  be  examined,  with  the  view 
of  ascertaining  whether  the  water  has  a  perfectly  free  outlet 

Sand  in  thk  Drains 

r.t  «,  ^^  ^''"  .^^''?^'-Th«  <"?ly  difficulty  I  had  during  the  last  nine  or  ten  years  in  the  way 
of  sand  runnmg  into  the  drains  was  last  spring,  when  I  had  to  take  up  a  r  uall  quantity 
of  drain  and  lay  it  agPin.  I  be  leve  this  success  is  owing  to  the  method  I  have  adopted 
m  making  my  drains  I^rainage  is  of  little  value  if  it  is  not  well  done.  I  think  it  will  pay 
to  buy  the  very  best  tools  for  the  work.  ^^ 

CoVERINa   THE  DrAXN. 

1  ^l  ^'':  "f"^*^^"-— I  never  put  anything  on  the  top  of  the  drain  except  the  soil.  I 
make  the  joints  close  and  If  the  tiles  cannot  be  made  to  fit  by  turning,  I  cut  them  with 
some^tooL     Where  there  is  good  under-draining  there  is  no  necessity  for  surface-draining 

Increase  in  Draining. 

I  believe  drainage  has  increased  very  much  in  the  country.  A  few  years  ago  there 
was  very  little  tile  made  in  the  county  of  Oxford,  and  to-day  there  are  several  kilns  within 
a  radius  of  twelve  nules  of  my  farm,  and  they  sometimes  cannot  supply  the  demand. 

F.  MALCOLM. 


MR.  D.  CALDWELL'S  EVIDENCE. 

Sitting  to  take  oral  evidence,  held  at  Gait,  August  18,  1880.     Present-Mr.  Brown 
(Chairman)  and  Dymond.  -"«.«"« 

David  Caldwell,  Gait,  was  called  and  examined. 

ScBso.LiNo — A  Subsoil  Plough. 

in  iJ''  ^^\u''°T'T^  T  *  ""'•^^'-ynia"-     I  have  been  in  that  line  twenty-eight  years 

nvuL"''^Th        V?    ;     }  TllTf  ^^^J°'■*•     ^  ^^^«  ^^^'^  accustomed  to  subso^iling 

no^t  tni   .tLnf  P^"^VJ^^*  ^  "««  ^'  WatsoD's  of  Ayr.     It  moves  the  soil  but  doc! 

not  turn  it  up.     It  follows  the  common  plough,  which  goes  to  the  depth  of  about  nine 

[Mr.  D.  Caldwell.] 
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inches.  The  subsoil  goes  in  the  bottom  of  the  furrow  eight  or  nine  inches.  The  soil  is 
stirred,  say  about  sixteen  to  eighteen  inches.  The  geuer&l  character  of  the  soil  I  have 
been  subsoiling  is  clay  loam,  pretty  stiff  in  the  bottom.  I  find  that  there  is  clay,  in  places 
that  is  very  stiff;  although  it  does  not  retain  water  it  is  so  stiff  that  the  roots' of  plants 
do  not  penetrate  it,  and  anything  that  is  growing  upon  it  suffers  badly  from  drought  By 
stirring  up  this  soil  with  a  subsoil  plough  the  plants  are  enabled  to  obtain  moisture,  because 
their  roots  go  deeper. 

Antidote  for  Drought. 


We  have  had  a  series  of  seasons  during  which  the  country  has  suffered  very 
much  from  heavy  drought— not  during  the  last  few  years,  but  in  former  years  It 
was  on  account  of  this  that  I  was  led  to  commence  subsoiling  six  or  seven  years  ago 
It  costs  a  good  deal  to  subsoil,  as  the  land  that  we  have  up  here  is  a  stony  ridge' 
and  the  stones  have  to  be  turned  out.  We  turn  out  everything  that  the  second  plough 
comes  m  contact  with.  I  put  my  land  through  a  rotation  of  cropping,  and  then  seed  it 
down  to  rest  xt,  so  that  I  have  had  on  it  turnips,  potatoes,  oats,  wheat,  trees  and  straw- 
beTiea — all  upon  subsoiled  land. 

Benefit   to  T?ruit  and  Trees. 

I  find  that  the  subsoiling  makes  a  great  difference  in  the  strawberries  It  is 
also  a  great  advantage  to  the  trees  which  grow  on  the  land.  A  crop  of  apple  trees 
winch  It  is  considered  should  be  allowed  to  grow  four  years  before  they  are  trans- 
planted, I  can  grow  in  three  years,  by  subsoUing,  fit  to  transplant.  I  think  all  other 
crops  benefit  from  it  m  just  about  the  same  proportion.  The  beneficial  results  have 
been,  I  think,  more  noticeable  in  trees  than  in  anything  else,  for  the  reason  that 
trees  penetrate  the  subsoil  more  than  grain  crop.,  especially  the  pear,  which  is  very  deep- 
rooted.  Droughty  weather  has  not  so  much  effect  on  land  that  is  subsoiled,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  stirring  of  it  up  allows  the  moisture  which  iu  below  to  come  up. 

Comparison  of  Results — Effect  on  Wheat. 

I  arrive  at  my  conclusions  as  regards  the  benefits  derived  from  subsoiling,  by  comparing 
the  results  obtained  on  land  that  was  subsoiled  with  those  on  land  which  was  not  I  find  that 
Jt  IS  about  equally  as  beneficial  to  wheat,  and  all  other  crops,  as  to  trees.  We  are  now 
cutting  a  heavy  crop  of  clover,  seeded  down  this  spring,  on  where  fall  wheat  grew  In  the 
old  country  my  father  was  a  farmer  in  Ayrshire,  and  I  remember  the  first  thing  he  did 
on  some  of  his  land  that  he  improved  was,  thoroughly  to  drain  and  then  subsoil  it,  an* 
that  made  new  fields  out  of  land  that  was  comparatively  worthless.  Mv  land  here  is 
naturally  dry.  ■' 

Ripening  of  Grain. 

I  find  that  grain  does  not  ripen  so  quickly  on  land  that  is  subsoiled  as  on  land 
that  is  not;  it  hangs  out  longer,  and  the  grain  fills  better.  We  sold  some  oats  to  the 
miller  here,  D.  Spiers,  and  he  said  they  were  the  best  that  came  into  the  mill  The 
skin  was  thin,  and  the  straw  was  bright  and  nice.  This  season  we  have  sold  our  fall 
wheat  at  ?1.06,  when  the  most  of  the  wheat  round  only  commanded  $1.00,  $1  02  and 
$1.03— the  same  kind  of  wheat.  I  attribute  that  difference  very  much  to  the  subsoiling 
1  am  very  particular  p'    ac  having  bright,  clean  seed,  and  there  might  be  something  in  that! 

Ubb  of  Ashes. 

I  have  not  manured  anything  extra.  We  have  been  manuring  heavily  with  ashes. 
We  get  them  all  from  the  ashery  here— leached  ashes.  T  have  an  idea  that  ashes  mivpd 
with  liianure  eat  it  up  or  dissolve  it,  and  thus  waste  it;  I  do  not  know  whether  that  is  so 
or  not. 

[Mr.  D.  Caldwell] 
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Cost  or  Subsoilino. 

The  cost  of  STibsoiling  per  acre  Lsjuat  double  Aatof  common  plou^hin^    W^  K. 
put  more  than  one  span  of  horses  to  the  anbso*!  ulou<rh  •  i  t^.i^Ii^u    ^'       ^  ^*  ^  "^^^^^ 
as  the  common  plough.     The  eroenT  i-  \Z  'lln  °    '      f^^'^m  two-hors*  power  tae  same 

is  no  danger  of  'the  'poor  IbsoycoTH.^  L  le  su  W  tl  oS"  T  T  tT^'  ^''*^^'-« 
it  up.  The  cost  of  a  subsoil  plough  k*  abTut  Xk^  or  If  rf"n^  *"^t  ,"*  '^°™  ''"^  *"^" 
experience  in  eubsoiling  on  other  soil  tTan  such  Ztyo^T  "^      ^  ^'^^  "'""  ^^^'^ 

Where  Subsoiling  is   not  Necded. 

improvement  that  could  be  made  at  le£  costf U  it  "a  ptZnfnt  il^LtT  "  "" 

Nkckbsity  for  SuBSOILmcU 

Looking  at   the  fact  that   the   larger   number   of    f**-m««.    r,i       u     i. 

?ht^irl^d"l  ""'  keep    the  plough  gotafaT  tt/Tp™  ,S  °"«Ltl  ^r^l 

think  It  would  be  a  good   thing   for   them   to   subsoil   where   nowibir     T  /    uV 
horses'   feet   treading   on   it   and  the  sole  of  the  pbugh  ruLniSHn   W  I^l^^  ^ 
packed  like  a  road,  and  the  roots  of  plants  cannot' p^fetrX  a'  The  mLtur^Tr 
tajned  longer  m  land  that  is  subsoiled,  because  the  soil  ia  made   dwne^Tn  tW  I 
I  have  grown  turnips  on  my  subsoiled  land  tiat  were  Derf«ofclv  «!f.2T  r^>    *  ^''^' 

later  than  turnips  f had  so^^   i  elsewhere ;  but^ere  was  a  tf^  ™^^^^^^  Thfv  T'l 

their  greenness  longer  thau  the  otiiers,  and  they  were  large  a*id  sappy!  ^    "*" 

Mbthod  op  Manuring— Comp'^«t— Swamp  Muck. 

in,  ther^^  rrrf:i:'b'ulfv"uttrnr  t^^^^^  *^«  -:^— ^  ^-v. 

gang  plough  so  as  not  to' bury  WZp  Th"l  wLd  1  a^^l^^^^  ^1"''^  ? 
think    manuring   has   had   a   better   effect    with  \Z    i^  1  ploughing.      I 

ploughing ;  I  lave  given  the  credit  to  the  sursoiling  moS^Thr  f  .?'  '"''''" 
The   rootlets  of   plants  can  ramble   morP    ftn!l  „^,°^^"^S  more   than  to   the   manure. 

subsoiled  than  inland  that  Ts  not  nenemlfv  "k?  °°T'^™''^'  '"^  ^^'"^  *^^  " 
Bible.     I  have  used  swamp  muck  Lgely'    it^.^T,^^^^  -«  f-  as   pos- 

holes  wherever  I  have  been  able  to  get  it  from  this  time  in  tb^  v  T^.l  ^°/  P^"^ 

emptied  it  out  anywhere  that  was  m^ost  conve^en  let  it  reml  I  "?  *°  ^^tJ'^-  ^"'^ 
exposed  to  the  frost,  and  then  uaed  it  next  smnmer  in  tbrw  f  '^"''°^  *^^  '^^''' 
barn-yard   manure  and  ashes.     I  }«va  fn„n^T  .u    ^^^  °^  comport  mixed  with 

fact  Jhat  our  soil  here  ?a7ks%l^bTe  S^' %^^^^^^^ 

compost   to   the   acre.     In   the  Sure  "have  general  y  It  atut'I""    °^''  f  *^^ 
oad   of  manure,   and   perhaps   a   load  of  leac^e'dashl^  'l  wo'^SusTm^^k'^  T 
tune  as   a  compost.     I  aonlv   it   innt  tha  dot»,..  „     t  ij  ,  ""^"  "*^  muck  all   the 

find  in   digging'around     '^^r^'Z^^'lZZ  ^^^^^^  manure    and  I 

more  of  it  to  be  seen  than  of  anv  other  mannr^     /!      j  .P^""'^  it  on,  that  there  is 

found  it  bonefidal  even  thel     ket  is  3^^^  '^^^'^^^  I   «^^oiled,  aoid 

muck,  because  k  keeps  it  open  and  po^oui       ^  "^P'°^"  "^"^  '°"  "^''^  '^^"^ 

DAVID  CALDWELL. 


[Mr.  n.  Caldwell] 
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Sittinga  to  take  oral  evidence  held  at  Guelph,  July  13th  and  14th,  1880.  Preaent— 
Messrs.  W.  Whitelaw  (Chairman},  W.  Brown  and  A.  H.  Dtmond. 

MR.   F.   W.   STONE'S    EVIDENCE. 
Frederick  W.  Stone  was  called  and  examined. 

HeREFORDS — COTSWOLDS — SOUTHDOWNS. 

To  Mr.  Whitelaw.— 1  have  been  a  breeder  of  Herefords  for  a  number  of  years.  I 
first  imported  them  in  1860.  I  find  them  very  well  adapted  to  improve  the  common 
stock  of  the  country— probably  equal  to  the  Durhams. 

Equal  to  the  Durhams. 

1  .  ^  ^'t  "^I'^T  *\®™  '^".^^  ^'l"*^  *°  *^®  Durhams  as  regards  hardiness  and  ease  of  being 
kept.  I  think  they  will  arrive  at  maturity  as  soon  aa  the  Durhams,  and  that  on  the 
same  kind  and  quantity  of  food  they  will  produce  as  many  pounds  of  beef. 

Good  Beefinq  Qualities. 

A  cross  of  the  Hereford  on  the  common  stock  of  the  country  would  produce  as  eood 
a  steer  at  three  years  old  .  3  the  Durham,  and  as  much  weight.     "  '^  ^ 

The  Best  Grazers. 

I  think  the  Herefords  are  the  best  grazers  of  any  of  the  existing  breeds.  It  is  not 
to  my  interest  to  say  so,  but  I  believe  that  is  the  case. 

Good  and  Rich  Milkers. 

♦T,..^         ''^ll^'V'^'l  ^^^  ^T\  ?"^^''^'     '^^''^  ^^  "°  d°"^*  ^J^a*  their  milk  is  richer 

m.Zrr^'-\?    f^  "'  tUcm  wul  vuiiunuo  to  give  an  even  quantity  for  a  longer  period. 

1.2^  "X  "  -fr^  '°  """"^  ^*  """^  ^'"^^  ^  ^^  -DMTh&m,  but  taking  a  number  of  months 
together  they  will  give  as  many  quarts.  lUMiii**. 

[Atr.  Stone,} 
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Markw  n  not  Statm. 

Good  Votaqkrs. 

to  the  OlfoouXr  'Cwm  :lrnd1hr  vi^  '^  ^e  production  of  grades  for  sLip,aent 
gurhams.  If  you^take  t4^"five  or  fifty  sS  of  n '  ^'"^  *^^«^«  "^g«'  ^^L  the 
.  Herefords,  and  treat  them  in  tLsLl^^y^^^ZVl  ?>!"'^^'"'  ^'^'^  *^«  ^^™«  """^^er  of 
you  would  «nd  that  either  the  thr6u^hbr?d  S  th^^V^""-  ^T*'*^  °^  ^^«^'  ^  thi'^ 
Shorthorns.  In  stall-feeding  I  think  7of  would  find  thfTft  ^'''1°'^/  ^°"^^  ^^^^^  ^^'' 
would  show  more  improver,. ^nt  *han  th«  fCi  ,^*  ^'i^  Herefords  at  two  years  old 

superior  for  shipment     I      ve  not  haZ^^r         '•''"'^  ^'.  ^^'''  ^^^^^^  ^'^  they  would  be 

whether  they  pLer  them  or  I^  th^  rid^pSThrmN^^^"^'  ^■'j'  '  ^°  ^^  k"- 
had,  and  better  beef  cattla  ^  ^®™'  ^  suppose,  if  they  were  to  be 

Preferred  by  Butchers. 

I  know  the  butchers  prefer  them.     I  have  ha^  Wn^^Oyv  j  .,      , 

much  as  1,600  to  1,900  pounds  ac7ordiL  tlt?^-  ^«'^®f<>rdcow8  that  have  weighed  as 
habit  of  feeding  for  ten  years        ^''^'^"'^  *°  *^«"*  «g«-     I  have  not  been  much  in  the 

Fine  Grade  Steers. 

week^.TuV?uS^^^^v^^^^^^^^^^^^  in  the  stalls  but  about  eight 

between  two  and  three  years  old  I  sold  them  in  Gu^lnl  ^^1""'  ^"^  ^^^^^  they  wire 
each.  Before  they  were  sold  they  lid  not  bin  i^thXf'  T^  *^'^  ""''^^'^  ^'^^O  P°"nJ« 
gave  them  four  or  five  pounds  of  mTal  e^ch  dL  *^  .1  °'  '''^^'^  ''^^^  ^««^««'  t,ut  we 
that  time  I  have  not  fed  any^  1  am  a  bSeLr^l'/    .  *^^'7«re  very  nice  cattle.     Since 

fords  and  Durhams.  and  I  consfd^tLfc  tt  Heref-d.*  ^''i'"",  ^  ^^'  ^^P*  ^«*^  ^'^^ 
Durhams,  particularly  on  pasture  He'-efords  cp.n  be  kept  more  easily  than  the 

Herefords  Sure  Breeders. 

the  P-fufmTb'cir^^^^^^^  -  the  IX^rham^a^d  surer  at 

of  the  stock  of  the  country  h.^ beerSS  by  bf?^l';!f  ^°^P^°^  Purposes.     A  great  deal 
them  at  shows.  "^         ^  ''^"^o  over-fed  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting 


Hbrbfobd  Caltes, 


Oifj  jn  >/ ' 


Herefords  the  Lest  ow  Pasture. 

.p4!-dlh:ytr::igte^^^^^^^^^^      ::ts  frnr^^^  ^^^^^-^  ^^^^  -  ^'^^ 

of  May.  I  think  the  Hereford  gS lolldcome  It  T.^^T.°^^^^  pasture  on  the  J.at 

ditioa  than  the  Durham.     The  LrefoTd  wouTdTiv«  n,n~      ^  ^'u  °\  ^'*°^"  ^  ^'«««'  ^o^" 

they  went  to  the  shambles  the  H^rd  l^^afZ^Z!'.  "~  "^^^^'f^  o^^L    When 

[Mr.  Slono.]  "~" "^'^  ^   "'*     ^' «»  ^*"«»  ^/  Mereforda 
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BREEDS  OF  CATTLE  AND  SHEEP. 


are  just  as  quiet  and  docile  as  the  Durharas.  Taking  them  at  the  same  age  and  under  the 
same  conditions,  and  giving  them  equal  quantities  of  food,  I  thinl  i  Hereford,  on  stall- 
foeding,  would  c(M.ie  out  better  at  three  years  old  than  the  Durham. 

Early  Importations. 

To  Mr.  Dymond.—l  was  engaged  in  agriculture  long  before  1860.  I  commenced 
importing  Shorthorns  in  1853.  My  only  reason  for  importing  Herefords  was  that  there 
wore  some  miserable  ones  in  the  country,  and  I  brought  in  some  improved  stock.  In  1860 
I  imported  eight,  and  I  think  they  have  improved  very  much  since  that  time. 

DURHAMS    MORE    FASHIONABLE. 

The  reason  the  Durham  has  been  preferred  before  the  Hereford  or  other  breeds  is 
that  it  is  more  fashionable.  I  don't  think  its  fashionableness  is  founded  on  argument ;  I 
think  many  fashions  are  very  ridiculous.  Herefords  are  more  in  demand  now  than  they 
were.  Taking  fifty  together,  we  got  more  money  during  the  last  two  years  for  the  Herefords 
than  we  did  for  the  Shorthorns,  though  we  might  get  more  for  some  individual  Shorthorns 
than  for  Herefords.  The  demand  in  proportion  has  been  greater  for  Herefords  than  for 
Durhams  during  the  last  two  or  three  years.  That  is  owing  to  the  demand  which  has 
sprung  up  in  the  west  for  cattle  for  graaing  purposes. 

Improving  Western  Cattle. 

These  nattle  are  taken  out  west,  to  Colorado,  Texas,  Kansas,  and  other  States,  to 
improve  the  common  stock.  The  age  at  which  these  cattle  are  purchased  depends  on  where 
they  are  going  to.  The  Texas  and  Colorado  men  would  like  to  have  them  at  from  ten  to 
eighteen  months  old.  We  sold  nothing  last  year  under  $200.  What  makes  these  people 
prefer  the  Hereford  is  that  they  can  get  half  a  cent  a  pound  more  on  the  market  for  the 
steers  of  the  Herefords  than  they  can  for  Durham  steers. 

Objections  to  the  Shorthorn, 

The  difficulty  with  the  Shorthorn  is  that  it  gets  too  bony  and  too  tall.  In  these 
western  countries  they  have  nothing  but  pasture,  and  the  Hereford  thrives  better  on  it 
than  the  Durham. 

An  Experiment. 

Eight  or  ten  years  ago  a  gentleman  came  over  here  to  buy  a  car  load  of  Shorthorna, 
I  sold  him  several  heifers  and  bulls,  and  I  urged  him  to  take  a  Hereford  out  with  hira  ; 
at  first,  he  would  not  hear  of  it,  as  Herefords  at  that  time  were  not  in  so  good  demand  as  they 
are  now  ;  but  finally,  at  my  recommendation,  he  took  a  heifer  and  a  bull ;  and  I  got  a  letter 
from  hiin  last  year,  and  he  said  that  from  that  heifer  he  had  about  thirteen  female  descen- 
dants, that  there  was  such  a  demand  for  half-breed  Hereford  bulls  that  he  could  not  supply 
it,  and  that  he  was  then  breeding  about  500  heifers.  In  Kansas  city,  this  gentleman  told 
me,  he  gets  half  a  cent  a  pound  more  for  the  half-breed  Hereford  than  for  the  half-breed 
Durham.  The  cattlo  there  are  not  stall  fed ;  they  are  all  grass  fed  on  pasture.  They  bring 
their  cattle  to  Kansas  City  at  two  or  three  years  old.  In  Colorado  they  don't  grow  corn, 
but  in  Kansas  they  do.  The  particular  States  to  which  I  have  sent  my  Herefords  and 
Shorthorns  are  Ohio,  Michigan,  Maryland,  Illinois,  Missouri,  Colorado,  Kansas,  ludiau 
Territory,  and  Maine. 

Grade  Cattle. 

I  d  rii't  ruiso  grade  ateors,  and  I  cannot  say  from  my  own  experience  what  is  the  beat 
claKs  of  grade  animals.     The  men  out  west  are  better  judges  of  the  qualities  of  grade  cattle. 
[Mr.  Stone.] 
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A  Good  Dehand  for  Butts. 

There  was  a  gentleman  from  the  Indian  Territory  at  my  place  thia  snrina  J^.v,  a 
written  to  me  saying  that  he  wanted  about  40  or  45^ade  buUs  I  toW  SfVl,  ^  v^ 
came  I  could  let  him  have  between  18  and  20  ShortCs  and  hJ Joll  a  u^  ?® 
«a.>e  he  was  satiafied.  and  took  both  the  ^y^ori^or::i^rZt.r^ZtT^''lT^: 

Variation  in  MitKiNo  Qdalitibs. 

Impo^d^LrTclnlurn^ftfbeTtyKefo^^ 

pay  our  attention  to  breedmg  them,  and  selling  them  as  pure  bred  Sa L  We  iLrS  J 
e^r  milk  .^  cow.  except  when  one  gives  more  than  its  calf  takes  The  alves  a^onS 
nuuds.     I  have  not  found  any  deterioration  in  the  health  or  vigour  of  the  Ilewf ordi 

Hereford  Herd  Books. 

The  Herefords  are  not  mentioned  in  the  Canadian  Herd  Book  •  it  i<.  for  Qi,««fi, 
?he  ZA  K°f  ^^\"'  t''  ''  ^  ^^^^  ^-k  f-  Herefords.  andte    nSr  a  1  of  o»r?" 
wl    b5t  5  S  noT^-  .  ^''^  "''  ^F'^K'""  ^''  "P  ^'^  """^^'^'^^  Hereford  herd  book  oit 
^tered^n  f iS  rl     A-  '''*«  ^7^"  '*•     ^  ^*^«  ^°<^  *«k«»  ^ny  steps  towards  gettinc^  them 
EShSerdBook     "^  ^"'  ^"°^  =  '  ^"  ^"^*^  satisfied'to  ha've  them  enLed  In  the 

The  Canadian  Herd  Book. 

ihnJ^  ^T""  ""^  Shorthorns  in  tl.e  Canadian  Herd  Book.     It  is  pretty  fairly  conducted 
though  there  are  some  animals  entered  in  it  that  should  not  be  thL     Th^re  are  soS 
It  that  are  not  so  good  as  an  animal  with  four  crosses.     But  the  Canadian  Herd  Book 
was  begun  on  a  wrong  principle,  and  it  cannot  be  put  right  now  ;  thaS.   he  Principle  o^ 
admitting  an  animal  that  had  a  doubt  about  it.     I  also  enter  in  the  Amer  can  Herd  Eook 
Lying  at^t  i^  *''  '"*  ^°'""^  "'  *'"  '''''''''''  ^^^'^  ^-'^  betuse  i  did  ^0?  knt 

A  Case  for  Discretion. 

iJurnam  bull  or  a  Hereford  bull  to  improve  his  common  stock.  It  would  not  be  advis- 
t^l'  ^  ^^"^'^  **  *^!  ^'S^^"^"S  to  keep  thoroughbred  stock  at  all-I  mean  when  he  £ 
ZZmrmiX  ^'"  "^^i'  --11  -cans  If  he  had  good  pasture  ho  might  use  th" 
Hereford,  or  he  might  use  one  at  one  tune,  and  another  at  another  time  :  it  deoends  alto- 

would^°a\rt"Tn  TT  ""  ^-T'  T'^y  ^^"^^'^^  ^^'^'^  ^^-0  ^ot  pasturC^and  they 
would  have  to  fall  back  on  artificial  food.     I  would  not  even  then  reoommend  the  Dur 

LrthSr?  ht:  ii^^tetdf '  ^'""^' '  '^-^  ^  ^-' '-'  --  '-'-^'  ^^  «^-^- 

Choice  op  Shorthorns. 

f.^-r  ^  T^  *^*  Shorthorns  first.    I  invested  too  much  in  them  altogether.     The  Shorthorn 

Son  %1:\r'  "''  *^°''  ^  ^'"'^  f-  ^'^^'^^^^  ^"fl"«"°«d  «»«  *°  ««»«  -tent  in  m^ 
Booth  bl"nn/      *  ,\^?u'f  P^'Pr'f  ""^  ^^'^  Proviucc.  I  think  a  mixture  of  Bates  and 

f^rteeiing  Z:itl:  ''^  '"'     '  ^''^  '  '"^  *'^«^'"'  ''^  ^  '^-^  *«  '^-P  ^^^  -P-to 

h-ff  ^«  ^fu  ^*»^'««'— The  cattle  for  which  fancy  prices  are  paid  I  don't  think  are  any 
better  for  the  purpoaes  of  the  Canadian  farmers  thin  others.  ^ 

[ifr.  6'tona.] 
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A  Good  Constitutiow  Necessary. 

Wont  ^°s  '^i'^n'z'..T:;s'^^jXrx:':^y:-^^^^  r  .^«'  *'^ 

would  not  look  at  them  unless  thov  kXd  L!^  .'^i*       v        ^.  '  "'™»1».  '!«"  people 
J^jdges  of  Shorthorn,  in  eSL' wL  v^^dthTn^rJeaTttfri  hfrf'.^ 'T 

are*  to  W  then,.     In  :S53  5^:^^^^^^  r^J^^^^^t^rtS^CrJi" 

COT8WOLDS  AND   SoUTHDOWNa. 

oneLTllllXeT'Ztt:''%^^  Southdownsat  present;  at 

ket  for  sheep  is  in  the  cfSS  Stir  VVrse  it^  ^e^^ea^^^  '^  f- 

iarmers  bought  pretty  largely ;  they  went  better  into  sheepYhln  Lto  oattte  "^'"^ 

PspiCE  OF  Breeds  Dependent  on  Circumstances. 
c.ttle'.°?^tl':w"L^rSnd^»™^^^^ 

look  at  thei;    bH  thtfthey  a5e  annr.lffr* '^'*^'^^^  any  person  to 

Leicesters. 
I  was  once  foolish  enough  to  import  a  lot  of  Leicestpr^  •  T  l^^f  „   i  *    e 

and  they  were  not  Leicesters.  ^  ^  °'  ^^^  guineas  each, 


; 


"  1 


:;  I  PI 
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The  Southdown's  Merits.— x\  Good  C 


ROSS. 


oom,s°nS*ridl\™cr"rfi:z;,i°,''  ^"'"^  ■"'"•  ^  ™''"''"=  '•'«»p  '"■■  "■«  «'■' 

only  crosses.       ^'""'"''  ^*^  ^''  '^^^^  ^^•"able  sheep  ;  Shropshire  and  Oxford  Downs  are 

Pure-Brkd  Eams  Indispensable. 

accorrrnf[;tteT:t;;;\rhtf:rm"%?h  ''r'''Z  '^™^^  *°  ^^^-*  '^  ^-^  of  sheep 
™m  of  sJme  k/nd  rn,o.,l.)  ^k^I  .  "  ^^*"^^_  ?«°3  •^°"'"'°?  ?h«°P.  let  him  buy  a  «ood 

.u.n««  of  breedi^-or7r;imcnes^;be^e:„rh^cr.^^^^^^  "  to 

[Mr.  iSloTie.] 
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KKKPma  ui.  TUK  Woot. 


We  (iikI  it  (Ii(|i,>|,I(  to  I 

*!»«  other  brmls.  '  '''"  ^""^•''  **  P»"»^l  '"or.,  for  it    ha    f t  7"  ""  "'"  ''"'^«^^«'<>.  I 

tor  tJio  very  coarso  wool  of 

'•'ni;  CiAv  OK  Wool,. 

""'^- ... /.v  ji J  r'^  ""•""' ''^^^^^^^^^^^ 

'i^'UTir  Dkpknuknt  on  Fkkdino. 
As  to  oarly  inaturitv 

^\'mTKu  Trkatmknt. 

TUEATMKNT   OF    Brkedivo    Evvks. 

about  a  w,vk  aft'or  Un         " •'""'•''^  *'"'  ''^"'l'-     I  do  not  ^If  h  ^  '""•  •  ^^"^  '"•«  'ikoly  to 

'  — '♦"  luat  Cimo. 
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but  tlioy  woro  kept  sciiiimtn       TI,-    j-  ~  "^  "  '"  ^_:j^ 

^Uh  a  shod  for  «holtor.  would  bo  proforabhr^^J.uuing Ih^l^  «;"'    '  '  '''^'  "  "'"^"^ 

Tub  Oxfoud  IJown. 
I  am  ttoquaititod  with  tJm  Differ,!  n  re 

you  would  not  Kot  HO  fino  a  nh.^  ;;\f  ^^u^ho  ,  ff  T  H  V'"  ''''*--^"^^  '"^  '^^  ^zlord 

W,U,u.  tho  la«t  few  year«  it  L  booa'c-tabioi^ie'rie;!';^;^  ^r^o'"''''  '""^'^°  "'^'^  P' 

SpomED  ny  Bad  Fkbdino. 

nice  iSZ^i:^ZyZ  ^TlZ t' !."£  ''T''   ^  «^«**  -7  r-P>o  ^ad .o«e 
fed  the.  better.     Thoir  p^opulaHt^'fuli'^Cthri^^^^^^^^^^^ 

Largb  Animals  PiiEFFcnRKD  by  Hhippbrs. 

.onoy  t'l\tg  ttr  CS'aK;  tr«  ^^  "'^  \''"^  -"""*  -^«  -  -eh 
n.ako  in  tho  bottor  quality  oft^mmuttor^nv  7  ''T''  '^"'"P"  ^'"^^  ^^^^  ^^'PPor- 
cHtH  aa  much  to  tako  a  «mall  shoop  to  En. kS  7  '"  *^"  '°''*  "^  lran«porting,  m  U 
weighing  200  pounds  or  ovor-S  want  f  lar "o  ni  'T  T-  '^'^  "'''PP"""  -ant  sheep 
-thoy  want  stoors  that  will  woigh^  7050  nouS  r,  '^  J^  V""'^  *'^''  """"^  ^i"'  «t«"-a 
1,250  pound.,  us  it  oosta  the  H«mo  to  S  E^i  Jver  ^"''  '^'  ^"  ""'^^  ''^^^ 

FoUR-YKAB  OLD   HtbbrS. 

think  thtr^^vrtfirS  its  s  te.!;:j  rr  --?  *^«t  r  ^-'  ^--  ^'^^  ^ 

to  the  opinion  of  moHt  people  I  3d  make  Ih  ,^i?7'"  ^"'■j  ''^^?"«'^  *^*'  >«  <=«"*'«'r 
and,  mstoad  of  keeping  thorn  the  fourth  wTntor   r  «,    f ,  J'^1'"  V^'"»  ^'^^  6'-*"^    ^ork 

pounds  at  three7earold,rildng"winToS;od'bv^  5*^'  *^  "«'«'»   ^.^OO 

If  he  can  bring  him  to  weigh  2.000  pounds  by  keeDfn^S'!  !?  '°'  ^'''^^'"  y'"'  >  ^^^ 
more  money  out  of  him.  *  The  question  for  fK^  "  T^'*"  '^'"^'' ''"  «•»  n^ako 
choapoHt  per  pound?  A  farmw  2oSd  not  LS  J  ""' '''  /.?'"•/''"  ^  '"'»''«  ^««'  *h« 
they  were  four  years  old.  '^  '"  ""^"^  ""^^^^  »f  l^o  kept  them  all  tiU 

TiMB  OF  Calving. 

.fyou\rveih:;:X"dtti^^^^^^^^^^ 

turn  them  out  to  pasture  in  the  sp  ' 'l/f,''ot'rveThi''-^.""g.tto  first  winter,  /oi  en 
year  to  make  thorn  the  same  woigl  "n  tl  e  snnnri^  Xl  ^'"^^'I'^g  «*  th^"^  in  their  last 
quickest  return  you  have  for  your  out  ay  isZomllv  S\  T  ""  f^'  P"""^'""'  f*"'  '^^ 
a  young  animal  is  bettor  than  any  ,Xm  ,t  to  Z  ^  ^^>'\'^^'i  »  good  foundation  for 
anunal.  and  you  can  never  get  him  forwlrd  a^ain         ""  "^  afterwards.     Stunt  a  young 

Purb-Bbed  Lkiokstbrs. 
fifr.  »b'<on«.]  -re  nor,  jioxdei  i^cicosteri  that  I  had.     I 
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BREEDS  OF  CA'TTtxp  axT^   • 
i-AITLE  AND  SHEEP. 


Mr    Wh(   1  """""   I^K'OKSTKM. 

A  Tmhor  Hrkd  of  SnoR 

""xturo  ft  litMo  earlior  u7  m"  "'"'  ^'"'^  ^''^^  ""ght  to  bo      T  f  l'-    "    '"''''fords  J,av«  „ot 

«'<'  larger  ani.nal      I  Vo  ,1^  ,  ?'""  '^"f*'  ^^'^"  '''"  HliortC'  alf.     "f  ""  "'"•"f*^«''«  ^vo„ld 

i^REBERlCK  WM.  STONE. 

MR.  McCRAES  EVIDENCE.  '      - 

inoKAsArcCuAE  was  called  and  oxauuued 


I 

to  hoef. 


HAunrvKss  of  the  (Jalloway. 


lidilii.,rf«™  .....  it'  '"'»  »f  known  nnv  P„,..li„.  ...x?  '  "?™  «  ""»  country  .•„ 


I  Imve  ,„,„  J„  ' '"  t „™  ""rrovo  the  common  slock  oVT'""  '»«/•«»«  y»«. 


ho  exception  of  the;  West 


tlian  the  Durliam  oattlo.  ^         ''^'"  ^r  sharper  on  their  fee"  a  u  con    ;,  ?*  '^n  ^'^^^"W 

""u  conbtitutionailj  itrongw 

l^  . 


I 


<«lvr8,  which  dostrov«  f         '"    ^"''  l>'-''<^'hnij 
J-reod  to  be  ko        ,  7   '^"^  £,"^^'«  for  „„|ki„e" 
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WP 


Edperior  Bbeip. 

•  w  ^t"^*^"'I  *.  ''"'''^^'^y  ^'"  command  a  hiKlier  prico  than  a  Durham,  weight  for 
...ight.  I  think  J  read  onto  in  the  Mark  Lane  E^x^u,  tho  Htatoment  that  it  waa  no 
noNV  thing  for  the  Galloways  to  bring  from  £2  to  £3  a  head  more  than  an  animal  of 
equal  woight  belonging  to  another  breed.  Wo  have  found  plenty  of  salo  for  all  we 
raisa  We  Hell  them  for  breeding  ;  but  when  they  come  to  a  certain  age,  if  not  sold  for 
breeding  wo  feed  them  and  as  beef  cattle  they  bring  as  much  in  proportion  aB  the  Dur- 
ham. I  think  the  Galloway  is  much  more  easily  kept  than  the  Durham.  For  instance 
on  my  farm  of  120  acres  I  have  40  Galloway  cattle  out  at  pasture,  besides  21  sheep  6 
horses,  and  a  number  of  pigs.     I  cu.i  keep  all  that  stock  summer  and  winter  on  that 

CU08.SE8  WITH   THE  DURHAM. 

To  Mr.  nrown.~W(>nre  in  the  habit  of  keeping  othor  cows  for  milking  purpoBO^ 
and  wo  have  crossed  the  Galloways  with  them;  wo  have  also  «old  a  number  of  bulls  i5 
the  ne.;,'l,bourhood  and  throughout  the  country,  and  they  have  been  used  with  very  fair 
success  for  crossing  with  other  cattle.  The  cros,  of  a  Durham  bull  on  a  Galloway  cow  ia 
n.l  y  as  good  as  the  cross  of  a  Galloway  bull  on  a  Durham  cow.  When  F  speak  of  the 
.ulloways  being  hardier  than  the  Durhanis,  I  do  not  moan  that  they  can  do  in  lew  food 
but  on  a  coarser  kind  of  food  than  the  Durhams.  ' 

Winter  Feed— VALua 

In  the  winkT  we  feed  onr  Galloway  eat (Je  on  turnips  and  straw  until  the  month  of 
April,  and  wo  find  that  they  ,lo  well  on  that.  Jt  would  cost  about  one  fourth  "ess  to 
bring  a  Gallow.y  steer  to  w.-igh  1,500  lbs.  than  a  Durham  steer;  in  feed  ng  them 
toj,n_  her  1  have  found  that  to  be  very  near  (he  proportion.  I  do  not  think  I  couKtaS 
quite  the  same  flesh  on  the  Galloway  at  three  years  oM  as  I  eould  on  the  Durham  the 
1  m^.am  might  we„h  from  100  lbs.  to  1.50  lbs.  more.  The  steers  for  which  I  was  ofVered 
$100  apiece  weighed  over  1  i!00  Ib.s.,  ai.,1  were  a  little  ovr  two  years  and  a-hal    old 

tt^cTt  77^  fr"r  ;""'":'  '"'''  f  my  place,  and  going  over  the  farm  and  looking  at 
Uie  cattle,  for  the  lust  one  he  ..aw  he  sai.l,  tl.Mt,  if  I  would  feed  him  for  six  months  tnd 
make  him  fat  he  would  give  me  8100,  and  when  he  saw  the  rest  he  ofFered  me  $100 
ahead  for  them  if  I  would  feed  them  for  six  months.  He  was  from  the  coTnty  of 
tho'i!;)^M^^a;k^     ''"'^  '^^  ''''"'  ^  *'"'  "°""*'">'  ^"^^  ^^«  P^^-P^^^  °^  buying  cattle  for 

Goon    BUEEDERS. 

f.r  }^  'r/^  "'''''"■  ^''^  '^"y,^ffic"1ty  with  them  as  breeders.  I  have  been  breeding  them 
for  eighteen  years,  and  during  that  time  I  only  had  one  cow  that  did  not  bred  an^ 
during  all  tliat  time  I  have  never  lost  a  calf  by  abortion.  The  only  calf  I  lost  was  lost 
in  consequence  of  its  mother  getting  hurt  while  coming  home  from  o^e  of  the  exhibitions 
and,  so  far  as  my  memory  serves  mo,  we  had  only  one  calf  during  that  time  that  did  not 
con,e  to  maturity.  We  top  off  our  Galloways  by  feeding  them  plenty  of  good  petmea 
and  a  little  bran.  This  year  I  think,  we  got  two  or  three  hundred- weight  ot  oilikrand 
I  think  we  have  a.bout  one-third  of  it  left.  The  only  way  I  know  of  to  make  shfppers 
aware  of  the  good  qual  ty  of  the  Galloway  beef  is  to  raise  the  cattle  well,  and  wheXy 
take  them  home  they  will  bo«ome  very  well  aware  of  it.  ^ 

Advantages  for  SiiirpiNO. 

«f„./''  ^fr  ^^''^f^J^—}  ^I'ink  the  Galloways  arc  decidedly  superior  to  the  DurhP/ms  for 
standing  the  hardships  of  the  voyage  across  the  Atlantic.     Tbev  will  .r,;..  ..  tV 7* 'e- 
HiUe  m  a  much  better  condition  than  the  Durham.     It  will  take  a  great'de'J'to 'throw  a 
[Mr.  McCrae.] 
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Galloway  off  ita  feet      Tim     K  »  ^^^*^^^***^**s"c«*^Br 


Partiality  fob  Oallowatbl 


broug^'t  fp^frZt  in^UJ^f  and  iJ  ^"  ,f  "^^^  ^'^^^^^d  *o  *:,«  Gallo way,     r  ^ 


my  f.v,„rit,,  breed     I  "imp"<,"iS''."ro 'trZ" .?""  S"*  «"'  l-d  ".e-to  Ll^ 
"r*f  •"'«»•     1  intended  l\ll?r.r''i';='_'"P°"«.''. 


'  i:;'j  I, 


Ukttjcr,  Suited  ? o'lt ,'  ciii.  Climate, ' 


,  ,  ,  ,  — ,  -,..«  >-'«iMAia,  ■     .  •   I  '1./  , 

do  not  thuak  they  or  any  other  cattleVe  l^or^^tTLV^ilt;::'  *  '^'^^ 


Market  for  Bulls  and  Heifers. 


•old.  I  mnK  fhre J  bullsf  P  '"^^'^  P"'-^-^^^^  «'^"o-ays  I  raise      Thi» 


Suitable  fok,  Small  Farmers. 


for  breeding  purposes     KuffJ^'^f'^  ^'^  ^''^^^  "^^^r  fed  any  fat  SLl«  k  T"u^  "^P"'' 
S  purpose.,  but  for  the  last  three  years  we  h.y:ZZT^^,t^^^Sr 

Gi!AD«  Stbeus. 
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misod  the  objection  agiiiiiHt  the  GallowavH  thnt  *»,»;-  i 

did  n..t  Hta,ul  up  so  w^Ii  in  a  crowrartr«  Dulars^^t"^^      "'"^  ''^'''''  ^"''  *'-^  '^^Y 

in  tlmt  respect  when  they  aro  sold  by  weight  '  "'"'  "*  "°  ol'jf^t'tion  to  them 

OALL0WAY8   AS    MlLKERB. 

-»"'"t  !;.;ro  at  the  present  tin.e.     I    hi.^TS  o       X^^       "'"^*''"  '"'^''^  ^^  Shorthorns 
-""  ".ilk  of  a  Letter  quality,  than  a     on    of  Shorft  ^r"  T""}^  P''''^"'=«  "^ore  milk, 

«ood  nulkers  as  the  Ayrshir^s,  C t  th tLo  b^uX  £0^,  /  '^^f/*  ^^""k  they  are  such 
that,  after  nursin.  her  c-alf  fo  six  n  ontirand  tinrf  I'  \  ^"  ^^'^  ^  «*"°^^y  «o" 
pounds  of  hutter  in  seven  days.     S  reaso^    tho    11     ^'''^  °»  P*«t"re,  produced  ten 

Pkejudices  and  their  Cause. 

^r^^r:^:-:^  rr^r  ;:;.ri'^srL?eV'nr  ^«^  ^  ^^^^  °^  «^"«-^« 

he  breed  very  much.  Mr.  Sproat,^  who  arfTom  r^I  '''''"  ^'''^"'^'^'^^■'*  P'-^J^^i^^d 
brought  up,  got  some  of  the  descendant"  of  thcsoTamfT:,  "*'?''  *°  ^^«'«  ^  ^'^« 
red,  and  that  told  a  tale.  I  do  not  usually  buv  „nv  f  J  '  ""'^  *''^  ^''^  "^^^^  h«  K^t  was 
from  the  produce  of  my  farm  ^    ^  """^  ^''^  ^^'^  ^^^  '^^ttlo*  but  keep  thorn  all 

Fabm  Produce  Keeps  the  Cattle. 

Crosbino  with  the  Durham. 
The  cross  from  a  Durham  bull  anrl  a   n.,11 
in  anything  but  the  horns.     It  wa    Hack  w1?h  7*^.^,  ^-^^^^  ^'^'  '^'  ^^'^'^^  'yi"^ 
was  what  an  Englishman  would  call  '' a  dark  Sue  Jev^    Z^"''  """^i^"''  ^"  '*'  *"d  it 
with  a  Durham  cow,  and  obtained  a  red  heifer  withS^n     ""^'r"'''^  ^  Galloway  bull 
cattle,  which  have  no  horns.     There  used  f^K  /""f-     ^  ^^''«  ^'^^'^  ^^e  Norfolk 

worth,  but  I  don't  know  of  Ly  otherB  ''"'''  '^  *^'"^  ^  *^«  «°"^ty  of  Wei.i 

G'i^LowAY  Herds. 

A  man  m  Maryborough  got  a  bull  and  a  heffpr  f^^'  ?      *  °'™^^'"'  *"'^  ^^y. 

Gait,  has  some.  There  are^  several  herds  in  Ouebec  Tl  ^'"'^  *  ^t"  °/"^'*  ^^°**'  '^ 
every  year     since  I  have  kept  them      I  o  ,?Z    1  ^'"^^  exhibited  my  GaUoways 

Galloways  as  a  distinctive  breed.  This  sp^'n^^v  bT'  P"'""-  .  ^^'^  ^^''^  P^»  ^^r 
other  cattle.  The  Hereford  took  the  firS  pri7  buf  .r^'  ^"'  '""^  coinpetition  with 
whotiberloughtnotto  hare  got  the  Lt  U^  'l  don'J Tb"  T-^  ^  °'  ^°'^^'* 

one  breed  against  another  breed      T  wl  I  \1    t  thmk  it  is  a  fair  thing  to  put 

the  fat  cattle  at  «how    but  I  rememW  somThafft^'^^f^  ^i-^  G^loy^^y  .teehJ^l 

:"4f°^P"^--  «  Galloways  wTrTtclSdS^;!^^^^^^^ 

■Ruuia  «wli  noid  tiieir  oirn  in  the  country  ^^viuuiwons  x  tiiUik  fciie> 


If 
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Shkkp  Bkkex>xng-Comp.rxxivk  MEarxa 


consideration,  is  the  best  bl .w^^-''*-     ^  "^'"^  ^^e  Cots,^ohi  S'"^"  J-  ^^^«  represent-" 


consideratronTi^th;  be:t  tee/f""'^*-     '  ''^^"^  th    C^^s^^^^^^^  I  have  relTZ 

the  Southdo-^  is  a  vet  aceen£K/'"P.'°^"-"  ^^^^  common  "o^S"?  ""  ^*^  ^^^^itieB  in  . 
country  in  order  to  obS  an Tnt  ?  /^''P  ^"^  ^rossinTwith  fh^  .      ''""*'7-     ^  ^^ink 

t^l^"°^'^«southdown\Vt^ll^?p-^^^^^  /o:tii,ttrr^«.*°°^  «^  the 


country  in  ord;r1o VS  rS  1  ^^^  ^^Ir^  sr;:;^ fhe^'f  ^  ''^""*'^-  ^^ 
*  cross  of  the  SouthdoW^Xfu  if^''  exportation  ;  yoT^uZ  TT""  «t°°t  of  the 
»n  early  maturitv     a7^  , ^  "**^^«  stock.     The  Smif K  7     ^,     ^''^  ^^«t  wethers  from 

J%poW     iinf  h/kTh:^^^^^^^^^^^     *^«  ^oZlT^'ZiaTa^^^^^^^ 

the  common  stock  of  tv.T        .    Oxford  Down  would  Ho  «  /  ,  ^'"  one  hundred  and 

could  obtain  a  beVe  a^rarf^e.  ^'.  "^-^"^  *  "ot^t 'l^or^Xc  V'^^^  '°  ^^^  -"^ 
decidedly  desirable  that  Se  h-«r^^°'^*'°''  *''*"  ^  usiL  the  o!f  .  'A  "''"  '  t^^^^^  ^e 
practice  of  using  »  CotawoW  '  '^°"^'*  ^^  ^ept  distinct  •  T  ^''^n'^  ^°^"-     I  think  it 

next  year.  ^     ^°*^^°^d  one  year,  a  Leicester  the  ne Lt  year^d"""'  8^^'°"'  °^  *^  ^ 


=g  tS  darffLdt* >^  ^^^5>Tn  rveT^igrbt  faS  't.'  ^^  ^'^-HS  fo 
for  breeding  •  I  do  nS    ^"*  "^  ^*^'^«  »«  the  housf    I  h1         ""^  *^^"»  the  use  of  a  ya«l 
down  crosse^s  make  fit;Kr  1.'^^^^^°*   -o^'^ram tXl?  H^'T  "««^  ^''^^-S 
than  the  I^icester,  and  '    «!       ^^''J  *^«  ^«tswold.  and  thev  hi    '     ^  ^'"""^  ^^«  South 
but  you  would  get  SeaSr  '°'^.'^,^"«°tly  better  adapted  for  th«  L f*  °!"'^  ^''««  i««de  fat 
a  greater  weight  of- ^*      i^  *  ''^  '^«  Cotswold      Af  fil        '^^  °^  ^'e  English  market 
Leicester  would  Lveverv'''  ^"?  *^«  Cotswold  thaf  fro  *'?, '"°r°'^«  °^^  ^'^^  ^ou^^^^^^^ 
The  Leicester  Ls  lot  «7'*?^i^'«*^«  weight,  ow^^^^  Leicester,  although  the 

-ould  be  a  pound  fess'^oura'v  ^'''%''  ^'^^  Cots3    The  ave?"''^  '^'°"  ^'^^^--de 
half  to  the  fleece.         '  "'"'  •"^^^^  ^or  the  last  few  yeait  has  beef  "^t  ^'"^'  ^  '^^^' 
To  Mr.  Brown.~Uy  farm  •       ,•  .  '^^"^  P°"^<^»  wid  a 

«ny  other  breed  of  shepn •  7.     '^  ^  .^'°'ht,  .sandy  loam.     Thp  Pof «     i^ 
wold.     With  a  good  sdec'tion  oM^^'^  '^'  '^'^^  -«d  can  ma^ke  tie    ^T  "^  ■'^«*^'-  than 
*  cross  of  a  thoroughbred  Coil. lu'  '°T*^'^  «^««.  you  wSVe^.T^  "^  "^  the  Cots- 
thesecondlamb  woK!    ^"^tswold  ram,  but  if  you  use  hfm  f      ^     *  first-class  lamb  from 

up  their  fleeS  besi     Th;S"^!?'^"^'••   ^-^«" equ^Vc^nSioTlrn  "'^  ^'^^ «^-« '-^ 

Ww  which  breed  would  ma^T:'!  ^^»  '"^^gher  Lder  tj^af  1,?  ?°^ 

have  had  no  experience  of^n^^-^''^  '^^'^P  of  the  breed  best  W  •    ^^'^?«ter.     I  do  not 

,  .    To  Mr.  rrj^r-Ti^reTa^:^^^^^^^  ^ 
I«eicesters  and  crossed  +1,1               ®  ^^®"  *  number  of  n.«n      u 

<Iistinct  breed: iSas be?  "  ^^^''^^'here,  but  I  am  not  Z^  fT  f  T'^*  in  strongly  for 

°>ore,  than  by' ^hiS^^Cf  ^*  ^'^^  ^een  improved  bX^^  ^^^^"'^^'^ '«  -«t  a 

»a^"£^t;;^vr4-^^ 


Leickstbb  and  Southdowk  Caosa. 
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hS  T  Lh       T"  °'^*;    ^^^  Leicester  is  on  the  whole  a  finer  sheep  than  the  Cotswold 
alVa         '  ''"'  ''■°''  f'-oi"  common  Canadian  ewes  with  a  Southdo^  ram  would  SToas 
good  a  return  as  an  export  sheep  as  either  the  Cc  tswold  o,  the  Leicester.  ^ 

and  til  ^!!L?r"V^  think,  upon  the  waole,  tlie  Ootswolds  have  been  the  most  prolific 
Irill  '*  *'o"^fr;  *^°"«^  ^  ^"^°'  «P^^-  ^«^y  decidedly  as  to  that.  I  have  not 
bred  very  many  Southdowna    The  Cotswold  has  a  stronger  liib  than  the  Leicester! 

Pbioe  of  Galloway  Sulls. 

9i2(\/L^?A^^Tli~^^u^''^.  ^?^^  ''"'"  thoroughbred  Galloway  bulls  at  from  $50  to 
S  G^^w?^  the  quality  of  the  animal  and  the  desi.-e  of  the  purchaser  to  possess  it! 
The  Galloways  are  not  such  fanciful  animals  as  the  Durhams,  and  there  are  no  fwicv 
St£n  IZ  '^"1  ^  this  «.ountry.  although  there  are  in  Scotland.  They  ?etch  a  truer 
?  W«  ^Li?  ^'^^^f  ?•  I  ,T*"y  «'"  *^«^  *'  f''^"*  fift««"  t«  eighteen  months  old.  I 
less  Ihan  «?5"°  F  ''  I  ^'"^'^  ""'  sell  for  $200,  and  I  have  none  that  I  would  sell  for 
Snlw J  r  •?u"'^  *,?  *°''^'*^  *^**  i«  «*«i^y  J^ept.  the  Galloway  is  specially 

Sas^c^J-^f  fi?  *^  ^^"  ■  ''^  ^'"V'^^"  had  been  sold  thtro  for  three  hundred 
f  w!f  Jtri?  '^  Pf '"'  "^^"^  eiven  by  men  who  were  willing  to  give  fancy  prices. 

Ji^H  iX  ^""'f  P'^  *°'  *r^*y  y^"'  principally  for  home  use.  They  are  a  small 
aSTptedfor  hJ^e^Ma.°'°'"^  ^^^  ^^^^  """^  ^"^  ""^"^^^^^^  'han  other  bP^eds,  are  better 

EOOT  OULTUBB. 

»«  »IL^''\  ^'^»'f«"'— I  '•aise  a  large  quantity  of  roots  on  my  farm,  but  I  do  not  feed 
so  many  roots  m  other  people.     I  do  not  feed  the  cattle  more  than  half  a  bushel  of  roots 

n„*Sr-  n?^  Tl  f  "'•  '^'T  *''^.  ?^*^-  '^°  *^«  ^^^^'""^  *»"le  I  give  about  three- 
?,St-m^  ""  '"*^'  *   ^^  "^^     *  ^"^®  ^™''  ^'"'^  ''°*  *1"'*^  *  ^^"P^®  ''*  8*"°^  »* 

fi,;^^"  ^'"'  ^y'7"f'— '^he  farm  on  which  I  am  now  lir'ng  I  have  been  living  upon  for 
thirteen  years.     It  is  in  tolerably  fair  condition.     I  think  it  has  greatly  improved  under 
he  system  which  I  follow.     I  have  not  adopted  the  soiling  system  Z  any  extenf    I 
think  the  cattle  are  healthier  to  be  pastured. 

1.  T"-  ^»'-„^,^»'«^«'f  — ^  think  it  improves  the  land  to  keep  the  cattle  in  the  fields.  I 
have  tried  all  the  artificial  manures  I  have  heard  of,  but  I  don't  know  that  I  have  ever 
been  benefited  by  many  of  them.  I  have  used  plaster,  and  I  have  lately  tried  salt.  I 
have  not  used  the  salt  very  long,  but  I  think  it  is  having  a  beneficial  efiect  I  have  also 
tried  guano,  bones,  and  two  or  three  kinds  of  phosphates.  I  feed  salt  liberally  to  my 
Stock.     I  hare  a  trough  of  salt  to  wluch  both  sheep  and  cattle  can  obtain  access  every 

T.  McCRAa 


MR.  GEORGE  RUDD'S  EVIDENCR 

DbvONB. — COTSWOLDB. 

Oborok  Rudd  was  called  and  examined. 

To  Mr  Whitelaw.— I  reside  in  the  township  of  Eramosa>  but  I  have  a  farm  also  in  the 
townsUip  of  fuslmch.     I  have  been  a  breeder  of  Devons  for  twenty  years.     I  iirst  bought 
from  importera     The  Devons  are  my  hobby.     They  satisfy  me  very  well.     T  have  found 
them  to  be  very  good  feeders,  and  to  mature  as  early  as  any  other  cattle  I  see.     I  am  a 
breeder  rather  than  a  feeder,  although  I  am  just  now  beginning  to  feed  a  little.     I  have 
..._,„   _  ...     ...        1  „ii  i,„c  V3*iilw  I  coma  spare,     i  nave  soi.i  a  Ki'eaL  many  herds 

througnout  Canada  and  the  United  States,  and  have  generally  obtained  very  good  prices. 
\Mr.  Rudd.] 
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i?,f  I. 


I 


F.BDmo._EARI,T  MaturITY.-DbAUOHT  0XEN._MaKBE6. 

with  my  own  cows  that  I  have  S  f«  7  ?u  f  "^^  °^  '°"^«  ^^  "^7  neighbour, 
cows.  We  reckon  them  to  be  parSaX  3^^^^^^  *°'^^'  ^°"^^'  and  Vith  Lrham 
society  in  Puslinch  about  milLrcrs  an/rf.,-?  f  ^fl7n^^  *  "**'«  ^"««  ^  «"«• 
against  any  other  breed  of  catt  e  an7 1  tri  J  f  1  X  """^  °^,.*1.°?  *°  '"^"^  *^«  D«^°"« 
calves,  and  I  made  24  pounds  of  butLfrlTh  '^'■«.«-y«»'-«^d  heifers  with  their  first 

course,  picked  heifers.    S  DevoL  arf verX- ^^^^        """"^  ^^"*  *^'^  ''"""'  '^ 

tried  other  cattle,  but  I  al way fw^t  back  ?nt>.^  n  '  *'''*  Tf  "^  °°  *"^^  f^^*"  ^  ^^^^ 
than  before.  Irrespective  oTthT  value  to  .1,  TV^  ^^^^'^^^  ^^^^  ^^'"^  ^'^^^' 
pay  well  to  keep  thL  as  a  listi^^t  ZZ.  DuZX  Lst'th^fr*'''  '  f  f  ''  T."^^ 
great  many  bulls— morp  Tlmn  T  w^«+„j         ,  ,,  .   &  '^^  ^s*  *^ree  years  I  have  had  a 

weighing  3^350  poi^rfor  45  2^at^^  f]^  '^T^  ^  «°^<*  two  two-year-old  bulls! 

same  d^  llZ Sr  good  stef  soW  at £11.1:^7''?'* the  same  day  for  shipment.  The 
So  the  &vons  must  beTnslSdttt:  iVshwl^^^^^^  *"°  "months  late, 

they  seem  to  take  on  flesh  bettpr  tliar,  +il  r.    i  t  ,    ,    *^®  ^™^  quantity  of  feed 

Philadelphia  that  weighed  be  wee*  r.^.^f  ^Tx  ^  ^^J*  \^""  ^*  *^^  Centennial  at 
have  seen  the  Devons  cried  on  tb^-^^^^  V  ^  ^^""t-    '  ^'  ""^^  "^^'  ^'^^'  °^''-     ^ 

crossed  them  myself  much  C  c^o ^7^^  f  '^  *^'  ''"''*'"y'  ^^*  ^  ^^^«  ^>^^«r 
.een  very  nice  st^eers.  whth  ha^eVlT^?  a^^lrbreTLT^^^^^^^^         ^^  '  ^^ 

Treatment  op  Calves.— Sale  of  Herds. 

thefirsfrAVrir-^steTim^:^^  I  generally  have  the  calves  come  about 

generally  feed"^  them  ohS  and  turSps  and  ^nr'^'T*  ^""^'  ^^'''-     ^"^  ^*«'  ^^ 
mixed  with  straw  and  a  little  bran    ^T  1      f''™^*"^^^  ^ut  feed-a  small  quantity  of  hay 

they  calve.  I  givrthem  bran  S  tuJn^ps  ^nf  hL  afST°"^  f^  '"f  l'^^*  «^-  *^*- 
much  as  $220  for  a  bull  calf  I  have 3  hntl  r7^  ,  *^7  '*^^f '  ^  ^*^«  <^^*^i^ed  '^ 
during  the  last  two  or  three  years  rhavel^f..'^^  ^'^'^^  "^  *^'  ^^'^'^  S*^<^^« '  »^d 
two  years  I  have  sold  toZ  dSent  SIrdstn  cfnalT^  ^  ^^ "•**•  ^"""^  *^«  ^^«^ 
with  The  year  before  last  I  soW  two  herds  fn  ^or^nto  ^  nL  •  "T  t'  ^'"^^  ^^^"^^^ 
I  sold  one  in  Montreal  and  one  in  Durham      A  Wi  ^  "^  ^"®^^'''  *"**  *^^s  ye*"- 

•  bull     I  once  had  a  very  la^ee  herd  of  r^H]  ^^^^^'i*  "«'^*^'.  consists  of  four  females  and 
I  have  about  84  femJlIsTnd  ^l^ht  Julk  '  ^""^  ^  ^*^'  ^°*  '"^  "^^^^  ^°^-     ^*  P'^^e^* 

Prize  Coupbtitoe8. 

«.e  e£b1;;f:L"^o7oLtCdontd  StS     M  ^  P^  ^'  P^^.^^^*^^  -»?«««-  ^^ 
Mr.   HamUton,  and  others  have  oo^^eLV^^^^^^^ 

Phfladelphia  I  showed  two  bulls     fK«^f^         ^i°^*^  ™®'  ^  *'^-''-*  ^o*  ^^e  all     At 
the  old  bull  gotXfirst^^ernV^^^^^^^  ^^^  "  ^T^^"  ^'"^  '^'  "^^  buU,-and 

othe,  .  evona     We SCS  a.Zt  X  t^  *^' ''°°i^^^^^  ^^'  competitica  wasigainst 
first  prize;  then  we  showed TSiSrnV  °^'  .°*  ^^^  ^""^^^  States,  and  got  the 

prizef  and'a  diploma  t  DtorLti^^^t^hTrorM'  MvY"^*?'  '>!^^'  "^^  S''*  *'«  «"' 
ooaceraed,  the  Devona  mature  earifeiThaf^roL  b^^ed^'^"''  "  *^'*'  «°  '^^  "^  «'^«  « 

Good  Mothibs. 
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mother  tlioi-e.     Tlioy  aro  uncommonly  good  mothers,  and  keep  their  calves  very  fat.     I 
Lave  not  fed  very  many  ateera.     I  have  juat  begun  feeding. 

Good  Steers. 

I  havo  u  pair  of  steers  two  years  old  that  weigh  about  1,400  pounds  each,  I  had  a 
good  supply  of  bulls,  and  I  wan  persuaded  by  some  of  my  friends  around  me  to  try  and 
raise  these  two  steers.  I  don't  know  whether  1  would  get  more  money  for  working  steers 
or  for  beef  steers.  There  is  a  good  demand  for  working  steers  in  this  country.  I  think 
that  class  of  cattle  aro  not  so  well  known  hero  as  they  ought  to  bo.  I  saw  a  yoke  of  oxen 
that  had  never  been  fed  sold  for  $180  at  three  years  old,  and  I  suppose  that  would  be  an 
average  of  what  they  would  sell  for.  The  demancl  with  mo  has  of  late  been  more  for  females. 
I  know  two  or  threo  persons  who  havo  obtained  Devon  bulls  for  tho  purpose  of  improving 
tho  common  stock  of  tho  country.  Last  winter  a  man  from  Orillia  got  a  Devon  bull  from 
mo,  and  ho  is  going  to  try  to  improve  the  Hereford  cross  with  ib. 

Fink  Beep. 

With  regard  to  beef,  tho  Devon  is  reckoned  to  produce  very  nicely  mixed  beef, 
and  of  vory  fine  quality.  A  few  years  ago  I  had  a  heifer  killed  in  Guclph  because  she 
refused  to  breed,  and  her  beef  was  claimed  to  bo  of  very  fine  quality.  I  think  I  can 
niaintaij'  equal  weight  in  Devon  steers  at  threo  years  old  with  Hereford  or  Shorthorn 
stoerK— that  is,  on  tho  average.  They  aro  very  good  graziers;  I  don't  know  how  they 
would  ctjniparo  in  that  respect  with  the  Durhams  or  Herefords,  because  I  have  never 
kept  them.  There  is  a  register  for  Devons  in  Toronto,  but  no  regular  herd  book  yet. 
Wo  havo  been  trying  to  got  a  herd  book  for  some  time,  and  I  suppose  that  in  the  course 
of  time  we  shall  succeed.  With  regard  to  their  surenoss  as  breeders,  I  Iiave  never  had 
any  trouble  except  with  one  heifor  ten  or  twelve  years  ago.  I  dare  say  we  over-fed  her 
to  raako  her  look  well  for  the  show. 


DuiuiAMS  Discarded  for  Devons. 

To  Mr.  Dymond. — T  kept  Durhams  before  I  kept  Devons.  One  winter  I  thought  1 
would  like  to  try  the  Du»"hams  again,  and  I  sold  out  all  my  Devons,  and  bought  a  lot 
of  Durhams  for  which  1  paid  a  big  price  ;  and  after  I  had  kept  them  for  six  or  eight 
months  I  got  sick  of  them — I  thought  I  was  nowhere — and  before  the  summer  was  out 
I  sold  thoui  all  and  bought  back  tho  Devons.  I  considered  that  they  were  much  harder  to 
keep  up  and  look  after,  and  that  they  did  not  pay  for  tho  extra  trouble  and  expense.  Tho 
Devons  ait;  a  hardier  cattle,  and  much  more  tractable  and  more  easily  managed  and  taken 
care  of  than  the  Durliams  j  but  the  temperament  of  cattle  depends  very  much  on  the  way 
they  aro  managed.  I  have  sold  more  Dovons  of  late  than  1  did.  Tho  persons  who  have 
bought  herds  of  Dovons  from  me  are,  Mr.  Wood,  of  Islington ;  Mr.  Morgan,  of  Weston ; 
Captain  O'Brien,  near  Barrie ;  Mr.  Kay,  of  Durham ;  Mr.  McPherson,  of  Ohio,  and  a 
gentleman  from  Orillia.  I  sell  my  cattle  principally  in  herds,  but  I  have  sold  several 
single  bulls.  A  bull  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  months  old  I  generally  sell  at  from  $150 
to  $200  ;  I  have  got  more  for  them  sometimes. 

OxRN  FOB  Agricultural  Purposes. 

With  regard  to  the  demand  for  oxen  for  agricultural  purposes,  I  bought  oxen  myself 
this  year,  and  I  find  they  are  cheaper  than  horses.  If  the  right  kind  of  oxen  can  be  pro- 
duced, oxen  that  will  stand  the  heat  and  the  work,  I  think  the  demand  for  them  will  in- 
crease. We  can  use  them  for  everything  except  for  marketing  grain — they  wouldn't  do  foi 
that.  There  are  a  great  many  oxen  used,  though  T  cannot  say  that  there  is  a  tendency  to 
use  them  on  improved  farms,  T  cannot  say  wh>3t  the"  mi"ht  do  if  the  {.armers  Isad  a 
chance  to  use  them  ;  but  horses  are  more  used  because  they  are  more  plenty  than  oxen. 

[Mr.  Rudd.] 
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MR.  GEORGE  HOOD'S   EVIDENCE. 

HeREFOKIJS — SlIEKP. 

Gkoroe  TTood,  of  Guelph,  was  called  and  examined. 

I  .J:o^irJ"i::'X.~yL'^'°  '^'"' ' '""""  °'  "■"■'""■'' "°"" "" """'  *-"  y^'- 

For  Beefinq,  ahead  of  other  Breeds. 

H  e,  fof  beJ?  t£  th„  n  ^r  •''  T^t'^  '^■?,'^  "^  '^"^  ''"""t^y  ^il'  P''«J"'=«  a  better 
V  arH  okl   will   I  Durham  wi  1.     It  will  come  earlier  to  n.aturity,  and  at  three 

>  arH  old  will  he,  as  a  general  rule,  .just  as  heavy.  I  have  ha.i  llc-roford  ^rade  steer^ 
at  our  Hhows  in  Cuelph  weigh  over  2,000  pound.s  at  three  years  old.  A  tlS  yeaS 
ireroford  grade,  with  tho  same  feed  ar.d  treatment,  will  weigh  moroThan  a  CrUm 
S^^ttlhrthrDuXms'  thin,  the  Herefords  better  adapted \o  this  c^ry  ia^J^^ 

IIalf  a  CicNT  A  Pound  moke  tfian  Durham  Grades. 

that  tiuTtch  moJtTnTh?l*\'  ^'"r""  ''''^'  ''  'P°^  °"'-  ^'''^'^  ^"••^*™«  "  '^^  «"™al 
tn.it  will  tctch  most  m  the  market;  if  one  comes  upon  the  Guelph  market  here,  it  is  Ban 

to  tetch  tail       .0  half  cent  a  pound  more  than  the  Durham  grade.  ' 

Best  Prices  in  England. 

over?h?Df,r?7.!'"''°'  ""  old  country  market  wiJI  have  a  preference  for  Herefords 
over  the  Durhams,  because  according  to  the  Mark  Lane  Express  and  other  papers  everJ 
Z'f  '  r  ^"tZ^/  own  observation,  when  I  was  in  London  in  1878,  the  Herefords  an^ 
Scots  brought  8id.  or  9d.  a  pound,  while  the  Shorthorns  or  common  catUe  would  not 
bring  more  than  a  penny  or  a  penny-halfpenny  a  pound  less.  I  think  the  Hereford  ^1 
stand  the  journey  across  tho  Atlantic  better  than  the  Durham,  and  w^  regard  to  Us 
g  azmg  qualities,  wherever  you  put  it,  it  will  faro  better  and  help  itself  bettef  than  the 
Shorthorn  will.     I  think  it  is  easier  kept,  aud  kept  in  better  condition,  than  the  Shorthol 

Age  and  Weight  for  Suippino. 

V  ,„  JiTi""'"?  '*^T>  "''^u^'^  r^  ^'  '^'PP*"'  ^"^  th«  ol'l  ^o^'itry  "market  under  three 

ISf    I  n     A  "^  r?T  '"''?  '^''"'  ^""'-  y^*'-"  «'d    '^^'^  !«««  than  three      The 

vveight  depends  a  good  deal  on  the  stylo  of  the  animal.  The  general  run  of  th^  cattle 
most  inquired  after  IS  a  well-made,  well-matured  animal  that%illweS^  from  300 
to  1,500  pounds.  But  there  aro  exceptions.  You  will  find  nersons  who  wll  Llr«  »„ 
animal  weighing  2,000,  but  for  one  that  will  do  that,  you  wilf  find  twintv  who  want  ^o 

?alt7o?!h ''''  T  'f'  ''T^  ^  *'""'^  ''  would  b'eJo^hi  advLtlgo  o'f  «ie  oXary 
farmers  of  the  country  to  use  Hereford  bulls  instead  of  Durhams.  I  think  the  diffS 
breeds  should  be  kept  up  because  to  get  this  shipping  animal  you  mi^t  have  ceS 
crosses  and  keep  the  two  breeds  distinct;  but  I  contend  that  it  i  a  L^eat  improveLeit 
in  raising  fat  steers  to  have  a  cross  from  the  Herefords.  improvement 

A  Distinct  Breed. 

I  .v^"  tf^^l  ^;!^i*J^?^™f°'-'^  i«  ^^1"»W«-  .  I  don't  know  much  about  Devons  ;  but 

i  ..J itn  rvir.  iiuud  t,.ai  ihcy  are  a  distiuct  breed,  which  is  more  than  can  be  said 

[Mr.  Hood.] 
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of  the  Durhams      Mr    ^fr»       u  ~  — ^===: =~     :;:=^- 

which  he  import;d  first  in  mo  JnO^^^^^  of  the  original  stock  of  Herefords 

Prepotency  of  tue  IlEKEFoim. 

Hekefobd  GaADEa 
■she  would  have  wei^rhed  •>  onn      t  ^      ^  ,  "  cow— weigh  :d  nearly  1  OOn  •  »f  «  '  "" 

Unfair  Competition 

havetkent;'^"'^.  '"^  *^^  ^"'*«^  «^«^'-  «  a^el'n"  ch"^''^"''  Austria;  an'd'tt 
nave  taken  two  prizes  to  one  of  the  Durham,  r  ^  '^  "'"""P^^'^ions  the  Hereforda 
groat  many  interested  in  the  Durhams       aT      •  ^f ''' '^  """^^"er  of  course  there  ar«^ 

^k      This  all '^^  •  "^r  ^"^^  "°  <=-«-«  in  thTCefords'  S"'  "^*\*^  ^^"«^'-  sL' 

should  be  sent  out  but  what  is  first  class  ^"^  ''"'  "?«"  the  country.     Not£j 

Herefords  as  Breeders. 
To  Mr.  Brown TJ'p  H"prAfnt./i  ™.,-ii    . 

Herefords  in  the  Slauohter-Housb 
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Feeding  Qualities. 

ni  .J'  n  ^^  \^^'-fio\^  and  a  Durham  steer  on  pasture,  the  Hereford  would  be  fai^ 

ttat  would  Liw". '^  '^' f"^^'  '^ *■  ^^'^^^^  "^'«-     I*  '«  *he  exception!  glta  Durham 
that  would  at  all  feed  m  pasture  Leside  the  Hereford.     1  have  no  doubt  ot  that    S 

SCr tT  «^PTr V^**  ^'"°°^  ^^^*  I  ^*^«  ««^'^  i»  *!>«  «*ttle  thatThave  bouKht  from 
T^IZ    f      ''^  not  bought  many  Hereford  steers  of  that  character,  because  they  are  not 

Pasture-Fed  HEREPOBDa 

ma-kft  fn  mri^fTw'''  Tf^  ^"^  sometimes  sent  direct  from  the  pasture  to  the 
SaU  the  stick  W«ZiT  "^ '''  'Tu'  ''^u-*"*  ''T  «l^iP™««t«.  and  was  the  purchaser 
UDon  it  W«  i;„^  rented  space  on  the  ship,  and  we  could  put  as  many  as  we  liked 
steei  Lm^L        7««'^°»b3  steers,  oxen,  cows,  and  calves/    We  sent  a  number  of 

Tr^Z  ?.Ti  Pf*""^'  ?".*  ^  ^Z  "°*  "PP'"^^^  °'  *J»**'  *ltJ^o"gh  I  think  the  Hereford 
would  do  better  when  sent  from  the  pasture  than  the  Durham.  If  I  had  my  choice  of  ten 
Durham  steer,  and  ten  Hereford  steers  for  shipment,  and  if  I  could  buy  them  in  April  at 
an  equal  przce  I  would  take  the  Herefords  to  put  to  pasture,  because  the  Sordrw"^!] 
bring  the  most  ^  the  market  in  October  I  am  not  engaged  in  the  export  trade  just  Tw 
To  Mr.  TFhitelaw.-The  Herefords  would  be  worth  more  than  the  Durhams  in  the 
spring,  because  they  are  ahead  of  them,  even  for  stall-feeding  ^urnams  in  tHe 

th«r«  .1    r  f'"''«"^-The  Herefords  are  largely  raised  in  Hereford  and  other  counties ; 

IZiT  t  1  ^^  .  ^I"^  put  upon  the  rich  pastures ;  and  what  is  making  our  Canadian  beef 
W?r  ^°g^'\"V.'"^»y  «  tl^e  «at««  coming  from  these  midland  coufties.  These  white 
faces  can  go  into  the  market  very  early ;  they  are  taken  direct  from  the  gi-ass  and  sent  to 
the  butcher,  and  they  bring  more  on  the  market  in  England  than  the  Shorthorna. 

System  of  Stall-Feedino. 

'^r.rr.F^f^'''  .^y"**'"^- -?"»'  "y^tem  of  stall-feediug  in  this  country  is  very  bad  indeed. 
Some  of  our  farmers  will  tie  up  their  cattle  in  October,  and  will  not  let  them  out  until^ 
*f  y.  *^  ?"7°  *o  ^'^'•ket.  It  is  a  great  mistake.  These  cattle  are  not  fit  to  ship.  I 
consider  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  feeding  stock  should  run  out  a  little  every 
day  J  they  would  ship  much  better.  It  is  this  kind  of  cattle  which  occasion  so  much  losa 
in  crossing  the  Atlantic.  Whether  or  not  grass-fed  cattle  should  be  shinned  f^t  aU  n... 
peuOB  very  limcJi  on  the  condition  of  the  British  market.  If  a  good  market  can  be  found- 
[Mr.  ffood.] 
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in  England  in  the  fall  of  fi,„  •  ~^^^^'™'^'^''^™''''''''''^^================^^ 

should  have  a  littL  ti  .    7    ^®*'"'  '*  ^^o^ld  Pay  to  n^r^A  ===== 

Amkrioan  Competition. 

^oingnow.  At  nrosenfc  tl  Ic  "l  ^'"'^"cans  will  not  hlZ,  ■  '"""  '"'  '^'"'^f'  «"* 
ton  or  twelve  HVreZ?n.^^'''"'''"■°">P'^»'™  come  to  m"^  *o  raise  cattle  as  th.-y  are 
^'•'T  take  to  S  fr iTor"  '"''  \'""«  *"  P"^  on  the  1''  'Thr.^nf  li  ^^^''^''JawanJbu; 
^  the  stock  feede^wL  Lk^r    ■'■'^ '■'•'^^ -^"d  sell  s^^^^^^^^ 

St.tt03.  and  finish  tho^rj"  ot  a"?  *"  ^"'"°*''''  ^i««ouri  or  so  '  oT^l,"'  ^?^  '^^'  ^  *""« 
but  if  wo  try,  I  thi.  k  wp  .„  '^  ^''''S''  ""'"ber  of  these  anTm„,       ^  ,*''*'  ''*''^'-  Western 

f;ng  since  ?ho  embargo  has  beTn  aid    "  ''^T''^'  -ndVeTyti,      1^^      f.''''^  ^""'^ 
^t  must  help  the  Canadians.  ""^  "^'^'^  ^"'«"^«"  cattle.      J  think,  on  the  w£ole  U.T; 

Room  for  Improvement. 

cattle   too^y<;;;ng;'XT  W^S  "'""^   ***«'^*'«'^    *o  breeding       TU         , 

ammal  of  that  IL^L        f  ^®®"  ««»*  to  Englard  a<,  v«,     "'      '^^^'^  *^«'*  sell  their 

q-iity  of  itrLTistTsrior'/'^  ^-^^^^s'  -  -"'raroid!:rar",  °^  ^^ 

i-ather  have  cattip  fJ,or       , ,     "®  J^"tish  market  as  waJI  o=  "^  produce  the  best 

1,800  or  2.O0T     T  ev  ->  ^1  ""'^^  ^^'""^  ^.300  to  Hoo  tr""^''  "'^'^^^ '  ^"'  I  ^ouTd 
butchers  want    «1M  ^  u"\*  *^^  ™'*''ket  better    and  ^rl  ''^  *^°'«  *bat  would  wei^h 

-ell  matuLT ia' t:r±t  f'-^'''- -"-^  ^^^  X  b  s'^Ant^^V/  -*^'«  «-"h5 
three  years  old.  IhaX  not  h^^'  "'"^'  *'•  ""^  b«"«r  abJe  to  sUnd'Th'^  -""^  ^^'^'^  ^^^  '« 
breeding  for  twenty  years  t?  """^  '*''  ^'"""g  °^7  cattle.  ^^?1*^\J°7"«7  *^^"  «»« 
had  a  few  Shorthorns  frl  .  'T  '^'^^  '^''^^ding  HerSs  for  5)  '  ^^'^  experience  ia 
result  of  my  own  exnei?     T.  *°  *^™^-      The  opinions  I  hfv         '""  y^'^'""'  «"'!  ^  have 

Perience  of "^.thlr  bSde^s      T I  ^'t "f  *'^«  *^^°  "rS^nd  of     ''0^'^  *"^'^  *'"«  *^'« 
other  breeders      ^reeaers.     I  have  had  a  great  deal  nf\^      •     ^  observation  of  the  ex- 

rounding  cou?tiea    71^71  T'l'^'  *he\"t  teedl'Srr  *?"  7?^  «'  -^^'^S^ 
--iontopS^TnotJrS?---"^ 


The  Dhrhams  DETERioRATEa 
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pretty  iarge  extent.      One  cause  of  the   runni.:g  down  was  that   when    th«    Rhnrt 
horn  fever  took  hold  of  the  people,  everybody  went  into  r^sirste"™     but  a  ^ood 
many  qu,t  raising  steers,  and  went  into  raisiig  bullB,  and  the  fonSquence  wi.  ^hat 

to'L  at  two  nd'VhI?.-"/°"  "'^'^  Vr"'*  °'^^«"'  I  havrhldTem'ffere^^^ 
to  me  at  two  und  a  halt  cents  a  pound.  The  remedy  for  this  is  to  breed  onlv  from 
ta ,  .  3st  bul  s ;  weed  the  poor  bulls  out,  there  are  too  many  poor  bulls  kept  S  the  countr^ 
-r,  any  that  pass  under  the  name  of  thoroughbreds,  and  are  thoroughbreds  To  far  as  the'r 
;  aigree  goes.  I  do  not  say  that  our  stock  has  run  down  from  in-breeding  •  but  a  fermex 
•ho  gets  four  or  six  cows  and  a  couple  of  bull  calves  will  breed  from  hif  ^wn  althJuS 

I  tlunln^^^  T  '"  H  *'  P"'  *"  "  ^^^^  "^"^  ''^  '^^'  ""-y  *^«  Standard  of  tr'o^ttJehfs 
'.  311  run  down.  I  am  alluuing  more  particularly  to  the  Durhams.  The  Hercfords  have 
not  been  run  down  at  all.  The  Gallowavs  at  some  of  our  shows  years  aeo  stood  Iwd  of 
ly  other  ^tt  e  there  There  may  be  a  few  cattle-fresh  importetiLTrom  1  U^J^^ 
.tates  or  England-that  cariy  off  the  premiums  at  the  showi,  but  takinTrur  impr^vld 
stock  as  a  whole,  I  say  that  the  standard  of  the  Durham  cattle  of  to-daris  not  so  S  as 
It  was  ten  years  ago.  But  within  the  last  three  or  four  years,  a  W^numwTour 
smaller  farmers  have  been  ceasing  to  pay  so  much  attention  to  pedi«r?e    and  are  deter 

W  inl^^rT^f  ';jr^1  'T  *^«  ^^"^^^^-  ^  ^^^-^  ^^e  necessity  SshipringlL:?,^ 
best  cattle  to  England  has  had  something  to  do  with  that  reaction.  I  a^ree  thf t  the  aS 
ma  s  to  be  shipped  to  England  should  be  the  veiy  best  of  their  kind.  UhLk  ^e  eXr 
in  the  spring  they  are  sent  the  better.  "^u.     x  muut  ine  earuer 

Shbep-Bbbkding  and  Feeding. 

,.S?  ^'''  ^f^iifnw—^  have  been  a  breeder  and  a  feeder  of  sheep  to  some  extent  I 
exhibited  largely  last  year  at  Chicago  and  our  own  Provincial  and  lofa Ishrw"!  and  I  have 
kil  ed  sheep  as  a  butcher  for  many  years.  At  one  time  I  used  to  ship  a  good  many  shelp 
to  the  New  York  market  every  year  about  Christmas  time,  and  I  used  to  get  five  or  s7x 
or  SIX  and  a  half  cents  a  pound  for  them.  That  paid  very  well ;  but  the  demand  S 
heavy  sheep,  such  as  I  then  shipped,  has  gone.     A  butcher  instead  of  buvLKtwent  of 

SsC^'f  ^''  T  w^°  *"  ^T^  "P  ^'^  "^^  ''^^'  ^'  «?«">»«-«  of  ^Sin  re  done 
li  Bofenn  1  "^  r"^  ^^'^^T- ^'^^  ^^"^^^  ^"^'-  th^"  sheep.  They  will  pay  $3  or 
$3^0  for  good  ones  m  Canada  J  but  it  does  not  pay  to  sell  them  for  that:  the  farmers 
ought  to  get  more  fbr  them  or  keep  them  and  feed  them  for  sheep.  I  would  preferto 
ship  sheep  te  the  old  country  arket  after  they  have  been  twice  clipped-when^they  are 
jy^i?^^     ^^"^A  T;!"  ^''nf  "°'^  ^  *^«  «P""«  ^^'^^  i'^  ^^^  i^     In  the  spring  the 

PhEPEBENOB  for  SODTHDOWNa 

jnie  Southdown  or  a  cross-bred  Southdown  will  feteh  more  monev  on  the  Fncrlisb 

rtm'rthnu'h  ""'''7^  "^1:""  ?  "°  '^''"^*  *^**  the  Southdorm°akes  thet:^ 
Zli^l  It  ^  ^"'^  ^"""u  ^t  '°  ?"*^y  ^  ^^^°^«  fro°»  it  as  you  do  from  the  Cote- 
wold,  as  they  are  generally  shipped  by  the  head.  There  would  be  more  profit  bv 
crossing  with  an  Oxford  or  a  Leicester  or  a  Shropshire;  I  like  the  OxfSd  WheJ 
I  was  m  London  wandering  through  the  parks  of  the  4st  end,  I  nSd  that  the 

?  rsLHT.^  '"  nlT  "'!;'  ^""*"^"y  half-breeds,  crossed  with  ^ome  o  the  DowT 
I  asked  If  they  all  belonged  to  one  party,  and  I  was  told  no,  that  they  belonged  toThe 
different  butehers  who  suppl  ied  the  aristocracy  in  the  west  end  of  LondL,  3ha  the  J 
haa  these  sheep  on  exhibition,  so  that  the  people  driving  through  the  parks  in  thS 
carnages  could  see  them  ;  and  each  butcher  prides  himself  on  having  his  particul^bm^d 
there  whether  it  is  Oxford  or  Southdown-but  they  are  nearly  always  cros  ed  WeeS- 
the  Southdo^vn  crossed  with  the  Oxford  or  the  Leicester.  The  sheep  were  not  cUpp  J 
as  I  saw  them  in  the  end  of  May.  I  am  verv  cerfain  fbaf.  th-  ^-Jm  ~f„h  ---^i\ 
twenty  pounds  to  the  quarter.  A  cross  of  a  gradeewe  "with  a^Leiceste;  ^am,  Tf'shipped 
[Mr.  Hood.] 
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orosMng  purposes;  I  myself  would  ratW  teke  th A   " '  ^      >"        ''"''^  ^''  wantec'. Tor' 
better  constitution  thau  the  Cotswold.  I^eicester.  because  I  consider  it  h  J  a 

Exhibition  at  Chicago. 
Some  of  the  Soathdo™  were  fed  at  tl,.  n?t      '  P^T''!'^  CotawoM,,  and  L^^ta 

of  30   and  in  tha.  c.-Ioad  was  theTen7iJ!!?!Tt''r^^^^ 

Society  sho«r  in  England,  and  the  one Th.t  f     w.    ^*  *°°''  *'^«  ^'•^t  P"ze  at  the  Roval 
tbe  rams  there  also.     I  did  not  hirif-      •    ^^^  ^^''^  ^^''-'''"'1  P^'^e  w  ■,  there  also      TT«  if 
for  shearling  Ootswold  etis        ''^''  '^"  "^*^^  ^'^^^^'i'  ^^^  I  thuxk  he  took te  iirstprizc- 

Sheep  for  England  Wanted 

I  do  not  care  wb-.h  of  the  Do/ns  althoni  T       p     f^^^^A*^^  ^°^"«  o^^  the  long  wools- 
cent  a  pound  „3o.e  for  them  Stfep^^^^^^^^^^        Oxford-no  doubt  he  wfuW  getl 
ent  sold  to  the  shippers  are  a  mixed  lot     «wn         f,°'  ^^ythmg  else.     The  sheep  at  Jres 
would   be  an  advantage  for    th      arme  ~  trtVv't ^ '^'^ '""^  *°Se«  I^^.r  t 

Many  of  our  farmers  are  careless  of  therwethSa^'T°7,*^f   ^"PP^^  °^  ^^^ther.s. 
they  can  get  for  them.   If  they  would  seuTJl'  1*^®  ^^^'  *^^>'  have  to  take  what 

and  keep  their  wethers  until  t^k^fvet^^;;-;,^  Z  ^'- ""''''  J''^  '"^'•^^^  ^^P-^'et 
money.  If  the  ewes  were  kept  senarate  and  Z  1h  *"''''  '^^PP'*^'  ^^y  ^ouid  make 
be  a  better  market  for  lK)t',.  °         '  "*  '^^  "^^^^^^^  separate,  there  wonld  no  doubt 

at  tw?,f  ;/o;rM;J  -inVtaSt^^^^^^^  P-J"-  *^«  ^^^^^  -cass 

same  age  would  be,  I  think,  a  cross  of  a  LTcoster  Ind^'p'^'-  ,  ?^H  ^^^^^^'^^^  ^^oss  at  the 
tersmuch  how  they  are  crossed,  but  I  think  U  has  ^^"^    Cotswold-I  do  not  think  it  mat- 
cester  ewe.      As  for  the  best  Led  Jfy^.,      ^^^S^'^erally  been  a  Cotswold  ram  on  a  L^i 
great   demand,   but  now^e  r^-e  tr'SnTp 
medium  wool  more.  ^^^  JNational  Policy,  manufacturers  demand 

Southdown  or  Oxford  Down  Wool. 

the  ^^^on'iZl^lTc^L^^^^^^^  crossing  .he  Southdown  on 

mlf .r?^  -o«-ng  the  Southiwn  or  roXf «  ?^«-  ^.'^ink  the  wool  that  they 
meet  the  demand.  Last  year  while  I  was  at  Ot^l  ^  °"  ^,t  "'°°^"°'^  ''^^^  ^ouW 
w.:.e  there  as  a  deputation  were  examin^g  tL  d^ffeTent  ^'^  "°,'"f  "manufacturers  who 
they  came  upon  some  Oxford  sheep  wh^I  had  tW.  >?  f,  °'  "^''P  ^  *^«  "^^^  i  aud 
kmd  of  -heep  they  were.  One  man  potted  out  one  ofl  "^'  Ti"*"^  *°  ^"°^  ^^^at 
[i^n  Hood.]  ^  ''^  '^*''"'  '^d  ^^  said,  •<  There  is  a 
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fifoZf:lkt:XlX^^^^^^^  -t."     That  sheep  .as  got  b,  crossing 

for  2^  olX%T:ir?rdia1  ZtXClTjoriV  -^^''  — "^ 
they  would  make  the  mutton  too  1™  oZlZ  rJ^  an  Oxford  Down.  1  don't  think 
was  beautiful.  Sheep  that  wifl  SaliTZ  l^'ff^  T.?  *^^'°'  ^^^^  '^^  "^""on 
best  for  the  English  market.  A  sheep  wJl^An  ^'T  ^^^  t  ^^^  P^^^s  are  the 
100  pounds  of  mutton.  ^  weighing  200  pounds  would  produce  more  than 

climaT:  ^M  ZT:n:ii;:l  itSves^n^th?:,?^^'^.*  ^'^•^^P,  "°"^^  ^'^  ^-  ^^^^  --^T-  The 
.ould  have  here.     ^':t:^et''r::.Zf,:^^^^^^^  it 

TREiVrMEi,r  OF  Lambs. 

them^L''itTi.^j  tTef o?s,^°ii:i:  ^rntctTerr^'o^i?  ^'fr-^''-''^  ^-p 

gram-peas  and  oats  if  I  could  get  thS  T  w^,t  ^  ?  u,  P"*  '^^"^  °^  *"™iP«  ^^d 
as  well  as  hay  and  pea  straw      To  the  kn. Jj  t'''  P'?^^^^  «^^"  '^^"^  *  little  bran, 

letting  the  iambs  ru^n  with  the  ewes  ?f  voS  doTof  ^^"'^8^.  '  '^^"«  "^^'^  ^  ^'^^^^ 
days  before  the  lamb  will  begin  to  nTbble  ^>h  ?^  Pf  "1*.^  ,*^'°'  ^*  ^"  "«*  ^^  i^^ny 

sheep  during  the  first  yeai  of  their  Sowtrn  ''''•   .  ^  ^^^\ ''"  ^^"^'^  P^^  *°  ^ «^d  the 

feeding  partfy  on  -reen  peas  and  otfTl,  i,  ^"*'°'  T  *,"  ?"  ^^""^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^-  I  am 
almo.t%s  cheaply  upon^Tt  as  un^n  L^  ''?rr  ^"°^/^  *^^^'  ^"^  ^^^  '^'^'^  ^^edthem 
accessible  to  them^allTe  t  me  aSd  Xe  ?hl  ?'^  P''^''  ^*°  ,^^^^^'-  ^  ^^^^P  ^^^er 
lambs  in  August  at  the  laS  and  -if  JL  .r  ^^  •''™°"''*  °^  '^^*-  ^  ^""'d  ^^an  the 
quantity  of  rLs  at  first,  and ttloomTcl  X'"""'  ""'"  ^  "'"''  ^  "  *'^"  ^  ^^^^ 

Canadian  Beef  in  England. 

beef  L";?f  Z,f  S-da';   uXst  i'sle'Vr  bT  Tl^^f  *°.  ^"^'^^  '^  *^«  ^-^ 
out  of   the  field  and    klls       There    s  no  raW    nf  ^f  '"^'t  *\'  ^"^'^^^'^  J"^*  *^^^« 
better  food   than    they   have    in   Canada    P^  •     •    ?f"   ^°'^^  ^^^'^  *^«  «***!«  ^^^^e 
The  cattle  raised  in  tL  Western  Statl^^/uT^"^  P'^''   °^*''   ^^'''^P^   ^"<i  ^ay. 
they  get  their  insides  burnt  out  bv  the   SL   ^  """'1!"^^  '*  /^"^  ^^-^^^  °^'^'  ^^^ 
too  heating.     I  think  three  vearsnld^-^flf      •  i !     ^°™    '^^''*'   '^   ^^'^  *«   t^^^  ;   it  is 
because  their  n.eat^bS  marblid  If  .1?  ."^'^^  T  **  ^^''^  *°  ^'"P  «"''  ^eef  cattle, 
develop  their  l-an  meat  te^  m"f befl  th  n'^%b«T  1  ''^  ^f /f  ^  ^g«-     ^hey  do  not 
both  cattle  and  sheep  at  toTy^ung  an  ?I      Th«  J-       v^^''''^  °^  ^^V'S^  ''  ^  slaughter 
sheep,  because  the  wool  is  a^consKatfon    Th       T  '"^a  ^'^*"''  inducement  to  keep 
nearxy  pay  for  its  feed      Bv  kPPnil  +v       '  •     f  ^  '''^"P''   ^^^''^  ^^*^'T  year  will  pretty 
believed  Leicester  sLeeXsa^Sf at  d?.rT^''  *'?'  ^""  ^"^^  ^°  '""'^'^  »^«'-°  "^^""^e.     I 
after  many  y.ars  of  br3n7,  nd  ^rossfnT  wftfr^  T^  '""  distinguish  its  trait. 

quantity  of  mutton  ^^^^^^^.1  ^::::zi^^^^^  ^--- 

GEORGE  HOOD. 
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i?       ^^ 


MR  JAMES  HUNTER'S  EVIDENCE. 

SnOBTHORNa 

«I.i"f  eSS,  °'  *^  "^  "'•'•*«•  H«n.e,  of  Ataa.  Count,  of  Weffington.  was 

To  Mr.    Whitehxw.—We  have  a  farm  nf    sm 
are  under  cultivation.      We  am  nl  \,^  °*   340  acres,  of  which  260  or  97n  a„ 
about  sixty-seven  head  ^^u™  ^^^-^T  '^ :r '  ''?'*'^^"^  ^'  at  preslt' I'e  h^ 
bought  two  cows  in  Canada;  but  afterwarTimnn^^  *°  '*''i««  Shorthorns,  we 

ftnd  two  or  three  cows.  "terwards  imported  from  the  old  country  seveml  buUs 

Booth  Family  best  Beefeks. 
whenjr:!'.  '^-^t^tU^o^VuV^:  I^£w  n^fhirTl  ^^  ^^  ^'^^  ^3  that 
the  Booth  animals  we  had  tho  advanta^P  in  ff^aU-  ^"^^^^^^  I  saw  at  a  glan<  that  in 
wo  wanted  in  Canada.  So  I  ^tTte^  !:'^:ZrS^l'll  ^^^  '  thought'that  was  wh  t 
bred  pnncipaUy  from  the  Booth;  I  have  ^^ot  crossed  wifh  *>^^^f  ^^^^^S  qualities.  I  have 
luaport.    In  purchasing,  I  looked  to  the  animal Twell Is  f .  t  ^^a-'  '^'^  ^  commenced  to 

and  I  think  you  should  look  -i^erabiy  rtrit:d\ranroty^^ 

DuunAMs  Ahead  op  all  other  Cattle. 

I  oon:i:'lCt:lZrt:Ttor?:^^^  *^-^  of  an  other  pure-bred  cattle 

found  a  ready  sale  for  all  ?he  bul  TFve7Z%ZdlT''''  '^^  ^  °^  *^°  ^o^^^^y-     We  hav* 
for  the  want  of  a  market  since  we  commrncei  '  ""'  ^*^"  ""'^'^  ^'^  (^^  fatten  a  bull 

iMPRorvD  Demand. 

l^^^^-^^^i^'^:f^l^^^^^^^  this  year,  both  as  regards  in- 

farme.  seems  more  disposed  to  pay  atLE  J^°^  ^^  ,T^''"g  *»  Paj;  the  Canadian 
price  we  have  obtained  this  yeaffor  tb«^  k  *\good  ^ulls  than  formeri;.  The  avera^« 
attribute  this  improvemen"  aCgether  5  the  tmanTf^'f."  'Y.^'"'''''  ^'^'  h^yZ  '1 
beenasucees.,uleompetitorattLe,hibit^rhtr^^^^^^^^^^^ 

Feeding  for  Snow  PuRPosBa 

feedin'gTnrairforTo;7:r;L^^^^^^^  7^°^ '^-e  been  made  with  refe.nce  to 

mjuies  a  female  for  breor|riontrs  sTe ^b^oIT.''''? "^  'J"^"*^-     ^  ^^o  ^'tThS  t 
^ay  be  weaker.     Some  diffic^ulty  Tay  bVtp^rifPjl?^,^^^  ?^*^"S^  ^  ^^^"'^  *he  ca 
to  breed  again;  but  we  have  nev^er  hid  aVTS^In'^^^^^^^^^ 

Treatment  of  CALVKa 

other'^c:t,traS"lrror^^^^^^  t/-*  ^-   r"*^«  *^-  ^'^^  -^-  fro. 
allow  our  calves  to  suck  theirmothers.    ^V^,  ^^'V^T-^al   to  any  other  calvec.      W^ 

irtot'^'J'  P''^«^^^«'  -d  fiSm  that  time  tin  AnT  't  l^-  ^^^'^  «°™«  ^«-- 
able  to  have  them  come  sometime  before  CL™      r^  Ithms  it  is  more  profit- 

from  eight  to  fifteen  months  oldTeomet  m^  ?hov^ar«  .  ^"''''^"^  f"  "'«  ^ull  cakes  at 
[Mr.  ffunter.-i  sometimes  they  are  two  years  old  before  we  «et  them 
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tended  t^'dnring  ZZt'to'l^''   b1^7ZI°T-  ''"*?^  '^°"^'  ^«  "^"  *^ 

feeding  at  present ;  we  did  before  we  kept  Shorthorns.  °*  '^*'  ^^ 

EooT  Crops— Corn— Turnips. 

Preference  for  Dcrhams. 
horns^  ^\T  i^iu^f  fr'n'^rS'^'r'  ^r  "T^  5°^  ^^^^^  breeds  of  cattle  besides  Short- 
shire  tlat^^f  H  T V^  appreciation.      The.e  was  an  idea  thargo"  Xoad  In  AberdTn 
deenshire  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  strongest  beef-producing  shSes  in  Scotland  ' 

Necessity  for  more  Importations. 
To  Mr.  Broton.—!  think  Canada  is  not  able  to  produce  all  her  own  bulls  without 

Svef  fo^  ft^TnVl!'^"  "^^^  *°  Pu^y.  ^°'"  *  ^""-  -^  ^«  '^^^  *hi"k  it  would  pay  to  sell  bull 
reimarSnrk;''T.JT '/"",?''  T^  ^  10, 000  ;  that  is  f  oing^oJtside  of  the 
KtS^tl/p.   '  ^'^^'^  ^'  ^°^^  "°*^  '^  ^°«^  '""-y  ^°  g-«  ^^0.000  ^or  a  bull  i£ 

♦Kot  r«  ^'i;  ^'"*«^?«'— Occasionally  a  breeder  can  afford  to  sell  bull  calves  for  $150 
that  come  from  a  sire  costing  .«]0.000.     Thpr«  i«  n^th--  f-  bJr-ipr  ^  -  '      --rv       -  • 
«ized  herd  from  making  a  profit  by  buying  a  bun"for$l.(iob  '     "  ""^  '  '"' 
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VAiUK  OF  A  ThobOUGHBRED  BvLL. 


herds  would  buy  from  nn.^ii*""^  '"  *^«  o^d  country  for  the  imn  *'^'"PP°'^'* 

no.  got  .  good  ^fagSltnln'tSsZTS  «    """  ■"  '""^  "-'if^ll,    '"^o  W 

fro.  hrLtt -^zXnX5f?„r^ 

Colour  Prejudicjb. 

'"  ^f?r7^^^''™''''™^*^^^^^  ir'"  '•™"  "'"- 

!  ■'/'■.  rrunffi,',]  "*"  oreeding  ShorthornH,  and  our  es- 
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Canadian  Herd  Book. 

of  the  volumes  of  the  English  Herd  Ronlf    Tn  fL?  ^}^'' ''  ''^''"^'^  °"*  '°  ^^'"^ 

that  a  man  has^ot  nnf  ff  ^  u      .  • ',         *^^*  ^^^  y°"  ^°"^^  ^*  ''°c«  see  all  the  stock 

Canadian  Herd  Boot  aLtatte  fourth'™  °,Z?b?£  J'ot^a^S  nntS^anS 
four  crosqpa  Rfnnfla  in  +i,„  Tj„  J  r>    1  .,  mrougn  tne  Jierd  JJook.     The  animal  with 

animal,  but  it  do«  not  show  Ser  t ttacondS^flm  a  „S°'  *"  ?'"''«'°''  "'  ="* 

J^^s^rrrhXHv^oi"* »-  p--%''r„Cr":i  v£-^ 

Clydesdale  Horses. 
been  tS,  ^I^^Si^^^ti^Z !S^L  "tl^eVtZ'ctm  t/  T't 

nrrr^rorr^rrrciz"'"*'"'^^^^^^^^^^^ 

goneml  purp„»Lr^    froL  I'^erL  „  a  CwSrSd  aV™  r""""""  *?'/  ™'>'  ^"^ 

:n^rro^rd'e?sr:h?i:dSS?~ 

JAMES  HUJ^TER, 
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JOHN  S.  AEMSTRONG'S  EVIDENCE. 
Shorthorns. 


John  S.  Armstrong,  of  Eramosa,  County  of  Welllncrt^r,  „  ,      , 

,     uunty  or  Wellington,  was  called  and  examined. 

Importation  of  Shorthorns. 

300  atf  •  l^^iZ::^jJrZ^Z'^^^^^  ^m  *"^  '^  --P-<^  of  over 

follow  mixed  husbandry.  I  have  imS  a  numSr'S  LV"!''  °^  ^^'^^  ^*"'« '  I  ^^^o 
Country,  from  three  or  four  different  PMtSs-!w  ?^r  Shorthorns  lately  from  the  Old 
They  are  all  Aberdeenshire  men        P*'*'^'-^.  S.  Marr,  Cruickshank,  and  James  White. 


The  Animal  Wanted. 

cattle'::^irdfblrin  Tmti/arltLiTltrt  t'^'  if  T^*^-  -  *°  -^at  kind  of 
Idea  was  to  get  a  beast  that  wa^  ^alTZLd,  low4r:L*^^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^at  their 

After  I  bought  them  they  were  exhibited  at  thpffi^S'  aI  ^*x  7°""^^  ^^^  o°  ^^sh  fast 
I  have  imported  four  different  tin^the  fir^^^j^e^^^^^^^^  ^^^^  -"d  took  prizes, 

buying  an  animal  I  look  for  individual  merft  as  wel  .«  /  T  ^'^''  ^^o-  When  I  am 
use  if  there  is  not  a  good  animal  along  ^th  it  I  il.  f  f^^Sree;  a  pedigree  is  of  no 
the  purpose  for  whicli  I  imported  them.  ^*'^  ^^"^^  *^«  Shorthorns  to  answer 

Grade  Durhams-Advice  to  FARMERa 

locali^-Ko'S'if  ^^^^^^^^  ;rS7*  ^Z}''r  '  '''^^  -«  -t  -  this 

I  think  that  gave'us  a  chance^be  more  eu^e^^^  ^'O""  A^«"can  stock,  and 

na  ives.  and  put  them  along  with  my  Sams  ^^^Zf^^^Y-  I  have  also  bought 
animals.  I  think  the  DurhLs  are^L  most^LtLt  ^''\  ''"P°'^'^  "^^^"^  ^^^^'bred 
country.  You  may  take  a  Durham  and ^rss  it^wS ^1^"'°'''^?  ^?  ^'^  ^°^P°^*  ^^^^  th'"« 
improvement  on  that  animal,  but  yorcanTot  Jt  i  v  •  *'"'"^''  ^""^  ^^^^  ^^"  S^t  an 
think  them  the  best  breed  to  cross  on  the  com  In  L.7  ™Provement  on  the  Durham.  I 
profitable  course  for  ordinary  form's  to  pu're  is  to  fe  e,  ^^7'  '  *^^"^  *^°  "^^^^ 
can  get  and  breed  it  with  the  next  best  grSde  they  have  got  ^"''  '"*^'  *^^*  *^^>^ 

Sending  to  Shows  Detrimental. 

found\t -ftrS  -^^^^^^^^^^  some  in  doing  so.     I  have 

people  will  say  "  This  man  docs  not  shorand  twSi,V  •  '*  "  T''  ^"^^  "«*  ^^^^ibit, 
ca  t  e."  As  they  told  me  in  Great  BrS«  If  ir^'f  ^?  so'^ething  wrong  with  his 
raising  cattle."  And  we  have  to  sacrifice  som^  nf  ^  t!^*'°  '/H°T'  y«"  "ay  as  well  quit 
rest  I  am  now  trying  to  adverfci  e  them  in  an^  l  ^''*  ''^^^  °'^'''  to  advertise  the 
and  i.  that  way  I  Lp'e  to  show  ju:t  tSt  tlie^^nrdoT'^"^^^^^      *''"  '''  *^«  "^-^«t. 

Feeding  for  Market. 

^redL'^inXeTowl"Ts11^^^^^^^^^ 

stock.     In  fattening  catUe  for  the  marke'  J  feci  th  'n?^f  "''".T  '^  ^^  '^^  ^'^  ^^t  it  to  our 

when  they  are  two  Ir  three  years  old      The  three  veroS?  *^'  ^'^^ ^"^'  ^°^  «^"  t^^^™ 

or  over ;  the  two^ycar-oId  stccra  weigh  1  sS)  or  l"400      s         ^  "7^  ^"^S-^^  ahn-.  2,000 

[Mr.  Armstrong.]  "      '  '^''-     ""''"'^^  °^  t^'^'"  ^«"t  '«  Ottawa, 
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and  were  sold  to  the  butchers  for  Christmas  and  Easter  meat.  One  heifer  I  sold  for  81 40 
and  another  I  sold  on  its  feet,  at  London,  for  15c.  a  pound ;  they  all  realized  from  10  to 
12c.  a  pound;  I  think  all  I  fed  for  Christmas  beef  would  average  12c.  I  consider  that 
these  cattle  have  paid  me  amply.  I  have  never  made  a  calculation  as  to  what  it  costs  to 
keep  an  animal  for  a  month,  but  I  always  felt  satisfied  that  they  paid  me  well— better 
than  any  cattle  I  raised.  One  animal  that  went  to  Ottawa  I  sold  for  between  $400  and 
$500.  Their  principal  feed  is  peas  and  oats,  with  a  little  flaxseed,  and  of  course  turnips 
and  mangolds.  I  would  give  about  a  bushel  of  turnips  a  day  to  a  two  or  a  three-year-old 
animal.  I  prefer  feeding  the  cattle  often  to  feeding  them  in  large  quantities.  I  let  them 
out  once  a  week  for  exercise,  except  the  extra  beasts,  which  I  let  out  every  day. 

Comparison  with  Native  Cattle. 

The  only  animals,  besides  the  Durhams,  which  I  have  tried  to  feed,  are  the  natives. 
A  Durham  grade  steer  at  two  yea  old,  if  he  was  properly  fed,  would  bring  over  $80, 
while  a  native  stoor,  at  the  same  age  and  on  the  same  amount  of  feed,  would  bring  perhaps 
$4:0  or  $50.  It  costs  as  much  to  raise  one  as  the  other.  Last  fall  I  bought  six  natives, 
and  put  them  with  my  Durham  steers,  one  year  old  ofT,  on  the  same  feed — clover  and 
chopped  feed— and  I  kept  them  in  the  stable  all  winter,  and  this  spring  my  young  Durham 


paid  a  big  price  for,  and  I  realized  more  money  from 
them  in  about  half  the  time  than  from  the  natives.  Some  of  my  cattle  were  shipped  to 
the  old  country  in  Mr.  Craig's  shipment.  Some  large  ones  brought  me  $140,  and  the 
cQjnmon  cattle  that  were  fed  all  they  could  eat  for  over  seven  months  did  not  realize  more 
than  about  $70  apiece ;  that  is  about  one  half.  I  have  no  doubt  that  if  any  person  would 
compare  a  number  of  Durhams  with  natives,  he  would  find  that  the  profit  on  the  Durhams 
is  more  than  double  the  profit  on  the  natives. 


!|: 


I.!        t 


Pedigree  alone  not  Sufficient. 

To  Mr.  Brown. — I  would  not  despise  pedigree  in  a  Shorthorn ;  I  would  wish  to  get 
an  animal  whose  pedigree  could  be  traced  back  to  the  very  best  animals :  but  I  would  not 
take  an  inferior  animal  simply  because  he  had  a  pedigree.  My  idea  is  to  clean  all  the 
weeds  out,  and  breed  with  the  very  best  stock  we  can  get.  My  object  all  through  has 
been  to  get  the  best  animal  I  could  to  breed  with.  My  stock  is  mixed ;  I  have  both 
Booths  and  Bates.  I  have  paid  particular  attention  to  get  an  animal  with  a  fine  bone  and 
heavy  flesh.  I  would  advise  the  ordinary  farmer,  with  a  dozen  or  so  of  average  native 
cows,  to  use  the  btst  bull  he  can  get.  I  would  not  go  only  to  a  high  priced  pedigree  animal, 
but  I  would  get  an  animal  that  I  could  trace  back  to  good  stuff.  That  is  the  practice  I 
followed  before  I  bred  Durhams — I  got  the  best  bull  I  could  find. 

The  Nearer  to  Pore  Blood  the  Better. 

There  is  not  much  difference  in  the  crosses  of  the  Durhams ;  but  I  would  rather  take 
the  second  or  third  cross  on  a  pure-bred  male  and  breed  up  on  the  female.  The  nearer  you 
come  to  the  pure  blood  the  finer  bone  you  will  get.  I  have  noticed  that  our  Canadian 
Durhams  and  natives  get  a  heavier  bone  if  they  are  kept  for  a  long  time  in  the  country. 

In-and-in  Breeding. 


I  do  not  approve  of  in-and-in  breeding,  although  I  have  heard  it  advocated  by  a  good 
7.    I  have  tried  it,  and  I  have  found  that  it  weakens  the  constitution.    You  will  some- 


rnany, 

times  get  a  first  class  animal  by  in-and-m 

Animals. 
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Heifbbs  and  Steers  as  Fehdeps. 

November  fo,  «40  my  i<l.a ha»  l^m  to  doE I^^'^,, ?"  t?'^  »««'  i«  Ootober  " 
I  h.™  gene^Uy  acted  ap<«,  .„,  Jj.™  ^J^'^J  Sr^'exp^.^^"  ""  P*"^f"» 

Managiucbnt  of  Calvbs. 

«d  *,  no?  bring  it  il  .gr SffflT°S^  *VSw  tt Kjf //'''»r  "  °°^^^^^ 
months— nntU  it  is  going  to  hays  anotk™  ™it     ^    ^  "J*  ""«  """''«'•  for  nearlv  nine 

together  they  seem  ^J^rrtta'tteTiJiCttrs'^Lt""*"  ""^  *=^ 

PaSTOEB  and  Stail  rEEDINO. 

fc?^/L*!f/!l^«^-,A  a?e  Henror^wKhe^t?  r.L i??°l^^^^  ^!P-ds  on 


30ld  them  whe7th™  ^e  tTZ/rsTd^ald  ^^  ^^^  *^^  last  five Trsu/ea 
to  fourteen  hundre/  I  thSL  Cn  mat  1  e^p'oTtW^'  T^^l^  ^««^  ^^-^  t^^rteei 
keepmg  them  until  they  are  three  years  o?d«?  11  v  ^  '^"'°«  *^®°>  **  *^at  age  than  by 
interest.  You  won't  make  enoughTre  tWrd  v- w'  "'' '"'''''?  '°°°''  *^^  «*^«  *  7^'^ 
Bhippers  haye  been  yery  glad  to  talrwhat  I  hfyfhld  to^^^  ^Z  ^°'  ^'^P'"^  '^'^'  The 
comes  in  October,  I  can  easily  run  it  nn  af  f  ^«  ^  S'""®  ^^^"^  »*  *!»»*  age.     If  a  calf 

speaking  of  well-bred  graded  ^    *  ^''^  y^*"^  °^  ^^e  to  UOO  poundaf  I  ^^  n^^^ 

Coarse  Grains  to  be  Fed,  not  Sold 

I  getl%?f^tr  L?/rg^f  ,\7  b^:,^^^  ,^\  --  ^  ^-e  a  mill,  an^ 

any  coawe  grains  that  he  raise!,  but  feed  them  III  Ml,  •'  *^f  *  ^?>™"'  ^^^^^^  "o*  «eU 
not  only  fatten  his  stock,  but  keep  up  the  fertmtv^f  ^^  '^^'^'r  ^^  ^°'*°«  t^*'  h«  ^iU 
of  buying  Indian  com  for  feeding  pu^Doseslilo  ^v.^*"".'  ^  ^*^«  ^««°  i'^  the  hi  Mt 
wa  had  a  yery  heayy  crop  of  pi^Ia  fyeL  and  DarUv  l""'^'  T^^'*f>  ^"""^y  '^^^^ause 
■eyon  cents  a  bushel  extra  for  western  corl  ^      ^     """"^  ^  ''°"^'^  "°*  ^^^e  to  giye 

Corn  ve^jtis  Plas. 

depends:  ™  a^^^S  mT-i^SInt  Vwifpr^Jl  a"'!™^  ""f"  •"  '»'' «  "  "•*  '«■■» 
jonr  pMs  and  buy  com  profitlbly ;  or  Tt  ttr,r.^W  Z&T^^","  ""'''«  •>"»  '»  '^U 
atrord  to  g.ve  more  for  you,  com^/but  i,  ^.'Z^t::i"t%':':ilr^''^;'-^Z 

Three  Months'  QuARANTma 

oonn^;tT::„':o:t7t  Iny  ::tltm^^^^^^^^  7"  »  r""  «''  '""  '"^  »*«' 
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that  there  is  no  disease  in  their  flocks.  I  would  like  to  see  some  means  adopted  which 
would  allow  us  to  import  fresh  blood ;  if  we  do  not  do  so,  our  herds  will  deteriorate,  or 
else  we  shall  have  to  go  into  in-and-in  breeding. 

To  Mr,  Dymond. — This  quarantine  is  concurrent  with  the  embargo  on  American  cattle 
in  England,  and  that  has  helped  the  Canad  n  shippers  to  some  extent;  but  the  quarantine 
must  in  the  long  run  injure  our  stock. 

Nbcessakt  to  Import  New  Blood. 

It  is  necessary  to  go  to  England  to  get  the  kind  of  stock  which  is  sometimes  reqniwd 
in  this  country.  We  have  large  breeders  in  Canada,  from  whose  herds  we  might  replenish 
our  t'tock ;  but  if  we  have  stock  which  we  have  imported  from  the  old  country,  we  can  sell 
at  a  higher  figure  than  if  we  take  Canadian  imported  cattle.  We  have  in  Canada  at  the 
present  time  large  breeders  who  have  perhaps  as  tine  animals  as  can  be  purchased  in  Ehgland ; 
but  if  they  know  that  we  cannot  go  to  England  to  buy,  they  will  put  a  high  price  on  their 
stock.  The  market  in  Canada  is  too  contracted  for  us  to  depend  upon  exclusively ;  there 
is  one  family  that  we  have  not  many  representatives  of  in  Canada — that  is,  the  Booths. 
The  Americans  have  very  few,  if  any,  Booths.  We  cannot  even  bring  in  American  cattle 
in  consequence  of  the  three  months'  quarantine.  If  you  are  raising  stock  simply  for 
exportation  as  beef,  you  can  get  a  very  good  bull  for  that  purpose  in  Canada;  but  a  person 
who  is  breeding  pure  stock  must  be  careful  in  the  selection  of  his  male  animaL  I  think 
we  should  have  the  largest  chance  for  selection. 

Good  Steers  from  First  Crosses. 

The  cattle  which  I  spoke  of  as  weighing  twenty  hundred  pounds  were  pretty  nearly 
thoroughbred,  and  that  is  why  I  say  that  the  nearer  you  get  to  a  thoroughbred  in  breeding 
your  crosses  the  better.  Sometira^js  you  will  get  an  animal  in  the  first  cross  just  as  good 
as  you  will  in  the  third  or  fourth  cross ;  but  in  having  more  crosses  you  get  your  animal 
well  stamped,  while  if  you  have  only  one  cross  you  may  get  a  first  class  animal,  but  you 
may  get  a  very  inferior  one — no  better  than  a  native.  Under  ordinary  circumstances,  the 
weight  of  a  steer  at  three  years  old,  bred  from  a  pure-bred  bull  on  a  native  cow,  would  be 
sixteen  hundred  pounds.  I  think  you  should  get  a  great  many  good  *^teers  for  shipment  at 
that  age  from  the  first  cross. 

Shipping  on  Cars. 

I  have  whipped  a  good  many  on  the  cars,  and  I  have  been  told  that  they  got  on  very 
well.  Parties  have  told  me  that  mine,  which  were  stall-fed,  were  worth  $1  a  hundred 
more  than  oth,  rs  which  were  pasture-fed.  I  have  never  had  any  complaints  of  failure  on 
the  trains  or  on  the  ships.  If  they  are  very  heavy  they  require  a  great  deal  of  care.  The 
cattle  taken  over  this  year  by  Mr.  Craig  were  nearly  thoroughbred.  For  those  he  bought 
from  me — I  did  not  feed  them  long — he  gave  me  $6  and  $6.50  a  hundred.  In  the  spring 
of  the  year  I  have  generally  got  about  $5.25  a  hundred  for  the  grades.  But  these  high 
prices,  which  I  received  and  mentioned  before,  were  fancy  prices  for  three  year  old  steers 
extra  fed,  and  could  not  be  taken  as  a  guide  to  the  farmer  in  his  ordinary  business.  I 
have  heard  shippers  complain  a  good  deal  of  people  putting  cattle  on  the  cars  and  not 
feeding  them  on  grain ;  they  say  they  do  not  stand  the  foyage  vrell. 

Marbled  Bbe7. 

With  regard  to  marbled  beef,  that  depends  a  great  deal  on  the  feeder  as  well  as  the 
breeder  of  the  animal.  If  a  young  beast,  for  instance,  losses  what  is  called  its  calf's 
flesh  and  once  gets  down,  it  will  never  be  the  same  animal  again.  My  idea  of  feeding  is 
to  keep  on  feeding  from  the  beginning,  and  always  improving ;  in  that  way  you  will  got  a 
better  quality  of  fle?li  in  every  respect,  and  instead  of  fat  being  all  on  the  outside  you 
will  get  the  fat  and  lean  mixed  or  marbled.     I  think  it  is  more  profitable  to  ship  neatly 

\^Mr.  Armstrong. 1 
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l?3'pi;^tret:^^^^^^^^^  '-'  --  -  -«vo  cowa  at  three  years ;  I  thlnfc 

An  Unlimited  Demand. 

About  May  or  Juno  is  the  time  when  they  toke  brsf  on  +!,„  ^u 
can  sell  all  I  raise,  and  that  is  the  experienco  of  all  thoT    .^         old  country  market    I 
bourhoo.1.     If  they  have  ^ood  stock,  tLyTaA  no1^£itl^riHn.  if'^t'T  '^"'^  '"•'^^■ 
not  buy  inferior  animals  for  shipment  to  Eurone  so  th     fnl?     I  ^     '■  ^''*  sh'PPorB  will 
nor  animals  are  getting  a  worse  and  worse  3'etevo;.y  yZl         ^"""' '"  "^""^  '"^«- 

The  Polled  Angus  Breed. 

saw  8o':T?L^tTtlyrrr^^^^^  ""r'-     ^'''  -^«"  ^  --  -  Britain  I 

seen.     For  flesh  soCof  thl  a "  a u'p^rirto  Z^^^^  Durhams,  that  I  have 

not  seen  to  mo  to  be  on  the  whole  omml  fn  f L  rf  ^"'^^*™' l^"*  "ot  for  profit.  They  do 
find  that  the  cross  between  The  DurJaLll'th^"^^^^^^^  you  cro,^  the  two.  you  will 
than  the  polled.  The  male  gonerairrnl  l^^chSctr  olf  ?.;7i^  ^  •  '^  ^''*^'  '^"""•^' 
female,  so  tl;at  if  you  put  a  polled  An3l.nl  11  n^  "^  oAsprmg  more  than  the 
pressing  his  character.^  sle  7ttTest^ttL  «^i?,">^^  "^T'  ^l^""'  '^  ''^'^"^^  «f  i'"' 
London-fat  stecrs-havrb^en  crosses  bet^^Pnff«  if'?  f  *''"  Sn.ithfiold  market  in 
I  doubt  that  we  could  imprororstock  S  c!!*!^  Angus  and  tlie  Durham  ;  but 

although  I  have  not  tried^it  n"o  .tioB  of  Zt^H^l  f^"^^ ''\*'^  ?  polled  Angus'bull. 
8aw  in  the  old  country  were  not  biS  but  Lstlv^aUvi  ^'^"^  ^''\  *''"  ^"••'^*"^  ^^■''''^''  ^ 
the  bull  was  a  polled  Angus  or  a  Durham  %lfLl  Ta  '■°^''  ,^'^^""ot  *«"  ^vhother 
foctly  distinct  breeds;  I  would  prefer  tZ  n^lI./A  ^^"1''"^  ^'^^  Galloway  are  per- 
are  popular  among  the  butehora  in  England  ffih^f  •  *«,*^«  9t"°^-y-  Black  cattle 
don  market.  Their  flesh  is  aupposod  tS  W  111  t'1^  f'^^^Shest  price  on  the  Lon- 
that  wo  would  get  more  profit  KhippjW  tLm  tt? w^^^^   v  °*^''"  "?*"'''     ^  ^«"'*  '^"o^ 

To  Mr.  BToum.~l  don't  thfnk  we^aro  in?no«?f       •   °>  'J"PP'"S  *^«  Durhama 
fifty  years  without  importing  any  f re!h  b  ood      I  th  nk  ii\  T'^f  .*^  «"  °"  ^°^  *''°  '^-^ 
ahould  go  to  another  country  for'^fresh  blood  time  a^SagLn.  "'"^^  "'^'^^'^'^  ^^  ^ 

The  Canadian  Herd  Book. 

fore  this  time,  and  I  think  there  sho  ,lrl  VwTn,    J  ^^^  *  "^^^  ^^^^^""^  of  >*  l>e- 

registered  ia  it ;  1  wouH  tt'Sitt^*  tS  "tj^'C  Z^ .riS*  '^h*'  ™'""" 

American  Competition. 

«mp^°e  w;iJK7ejiLT,ti*,istit;'  1  i^!L'^  i"  r*""'  i  '"'*  -  »- 

in  Canada  to  enable  na  to  s»coe»Bfelly°~rif  r.i.iL     m       ■J,""'  "  °'""'"°  """l  '<^ 

of  cattle  which  are  fed  in  the  stable  tL  a  ^^^''^^^^f  ^^"P"^^^  to"glier  than  the  beef 
three  years  old,  th^n  they  pu  ttm  ud  Ind  f^ST"""  }''  'Y\  '^'''^'  ^""  '^  ^^^^  "^^ 
com,  so  that  the  fat  all  runs  on  the  nn?.?^  •  ?  '''"  ^f  **  ^'**^*'  ^^^^°  ""  "o"»"g  bu* 
feed  'from  their  inffn^j  iTeeV^rrtt  ;rgularS  I^'ril!'*'^*'^*'^  '^''''  ^^^'^  ^ 


[J/r.  .4r»n*<ro«^.] 
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MR.  ANDERSON'S  EVIDENCE. 

S0UTUDOWN8. 
James  Anderson,  of  Pualinch,  was  called  aud  oxaminod. 

SOUTHDOWNS  TUB  M08T  PrOPITAULE. 

To  Mr.  Whitehiw.—A  am  a  broodor  of  Southdown  Kliocp  exclusively  at  the  proHcnt 
time.  I  Imvo  liad  both  Loioostors  and  Cotswolda  In  tho  past.  I  havo  brc<l  Houthdowns 
for  about  twenty  yoars— ovor  Hinco  I  commenced  brooding ;  I  tried  a  few  Leicostera  and 
oiglit  or  ton  Cotswolds  for  throe  or  four  yearH,  but  I  found  tho  Houthdown  paid  mo  a 
great  deal  bettor.  Th.sy  are  hardier  timn  either  tho  Cotswolds  or  tlio  Leicesters.  You 
can  i{(!ep  three  Soutiulowiis  or  more  for  i^vory  two  Cotswolds.  [  found  tliat  tho  Cotswolds 
required  a  great  amount  of  feeding  to  keep  them  in  tlie  same  condition  as  the  South- 
downs.  The  Leiccsters,  I  thought,  won-  too  small— I  only  had  them  for  two  or  three 
years.  I  gave  both  thorn  and  the  Cotswolds  up  because  1  could  make  more  money  out  of 
tho  Southdowns. 

Mauket  fou  Ram8. 

Previous  to  tho  last  two  or  three  years  my  principal  market  has  been  in  tho 
United  States;  but  now  I  can  sell  all  tho  rams  I  can  breed  for  crossing  with  long- 
woolled  sheep,  1  will  give  you  an  instance  which  occurred  in  my  own  neighbourhood. 
Mr.  Christopher  Quarrio  bred  the  Southdowns  with  Leicester  grades,  and  now  he  can  get 
live  cents  a  pound  more  for  liis  wool,  and  ho  can  produce  from  tho  cross  a  fleece  of  seven 
pounds  against  foui-  and  a  half  pounds  from  the  pure  Southdown.  That  was  the  advan- 
tage of  the  cross. 

CUOSSES  WITU  LEIOESTERa 

I  think  tho  cross  of  a  Southdown  ram  on  a  grade  Leicester  ewe  would  be  better 
than  a  cross  with  O.xford  DoAvn  rams.  The  iirst  cross  is  always  the  best.  The  cross 
of  a  Southdown  ram  on  a  grade  Leicester  or  Cotswold  ewe  would  weigh,  at  two  years 
old,  80  to  inO  pounds  ;  and  if  you  fed  them  with  grain  from  tho  time  they  were  lambed 
they  would  go  up  to  1.50  or  160  pounds.  It  is  only  /ery  recently  since  tho  better  class  of 
wool  has  got  into  gr<>ator  demand.  Tho  butchers  decidedly  prefer  Southdown  mutton 
to  any  other,  and  they  want  the  first  cross  if  they  can  get  it ;  I  don't  know  whethpr  they 
chargo  their  customers  any  more  for  that  class  of  mutton,  but  I  don't  think  they  do.  I 
havo  exhibited  a  good  many  sheep,  and  several  times  I  have  taken  tho  first  prize  at  tho 
Provincial  shows  for  lamba 

Southdowns  Easily  Kept  in  Winter. 

I  think  tho  Southdowns  are  easily  kept  during  the  winter ;  they  aro  much  easier 
fed  than  tho  Cotswolds,  but  the  Leicosters  I  could  not  bo  so  positive  about.  I  prefer 
to  have  my  lambs  come  pretty  early,  the  last  of  March  or  sometime  before  they  go 
out  on  the  grass.  I  have  found  a  good  sale  for  ram  lambs  recently,  and  I  generally  sell 
the  as  ram  lambs.  In  former  years  I  used  to  sell  my  ewes  entirely  to  people  from 
the  btatcs.  I  have  sold  shearling  ewes  at  a  very  good  price.  I  account  for  the  recently 
increased  demand  in  Ca.iada  by  the  opening  up  of  the  English  market.  Medium  wool 
has  lately  been  increasing  in  value. 

Hardier  than  Othbr  Bue"^d8. 

To  Mr.  Broion. — I  think  the  Southdowns  are  hardier  than  any  other  breed,     I  very 
seldom  lose  any  lambs.      They  uso  less  feed  in  proportion  to  their  weight  than  the  Cots- 
\^Mr.  A'nderaon.'\  \ 
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Clip  of  Woou 

getting  a  goo<^  sheep  from  a  small  ram  crossed  with  a  lar  4  ewe       I  do   not  ^.    "      '  '1 
using  ram  lambs  at  all  °  ^"^   "°'  ap|>rovo   of 

Objection  to  Ram  Lambs— BBEEDma 

The  Southdowns  a™  ths  most  prjuo  Iho™  ifS  wL  .!,„.' r'  ,'"  ',''«'""""l«'"- 
hard.,  „v.r  1»,  a  lamb;  taidL  they  t„L  m,  it^teZnl  %T,,  tu  Tl',""!  "'"'  ^ 

rj,^'r;rr.diK.^l£dt/H?^"^ 

u«i,  auy  isma  ot  land.     1  have  not  crossed  the  Leicosters  with  the  Southdowua. 

GOITKB  AMONG  SuEfiP. 

Colonel  Saunders' sheep  was  thowaerJrSno^^^^^^  "'"  «°'''''  '"^ 

to  pump  all  the  water  he  used.     Ue  did  not  tv  aul  nf  ^        ^^^'^  °^  ^f '''''  =  ''«  ^"^ 
have  not  tried  the  Oxford  Down      T  K    i  ^     ^.?^  "'^  ^''^^'^P  "P^^^  '"^  farm.     I 

One  nun  will  serve  fhftm'a^;!;^^^^^^^^  «^--*^  «''«?  '"  «-  A-k- 

or  seventy.with  one  ram.        ^"^''"J'  ^^^^     ^«  t^*^  o^^  country  we  used  to  serve  sixty 

Sheep  more  Propitablk  xaan  Cattli 


I  tried  a  few  when  I 


^mJ^Tl  rJdeftItTl'"are?™"f 'rf  ""'^-     '  ''''''  ^  ''^  ^^^^  ^  started 

ke<.pthelandTel"anfthtla  u^e^fr;t^^^^^^^  Kt''«  f"  '^^"'''  ^""^  ^''^^ 
ascertain  that,  but  I  go  by  genera   resuItl^^Shrtn    1  "°'^,  ?''"''  '"*«  ^^'^'^^  '» 

you  can  inclose  your  sLS  much  mo^e  mL  YnT""  ^l"*^'^  t"  '°"'""'^'  '^"'^ 
Southdownstoonesteerorcowon  tl^farr  TknoWha?"vnn^  "'"T'  "'"  "'i  ^^^ 
niore^i^  tWn  one  cow  or  steer,  andslfr  "aiAs^r.  Att^?.^^^^^  «"  ^'^P 
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Watbriho— Salt— Tick. 

To  Mr.  Dymond.— In  winter  time  I  allow  my  aheep  to  get  out  every  fine  day.  I 
keep  the  rams  by  themselves,  and  the  breeding  ewea  by  themselves.  They  all  have 
free  access  to  water,  and  I  believe  that  is  a  groat  thing  in  keeping  sheep.  I  keep 
rock  salt  before  them  all  the  time,  in  the  fields  and  everywhere  else:  they  arc  very 
fond  of  salt. 

To  Mr.  fTAiitf^ow.— Some  of  the  sheep,  if  they  get  poor  in  the  spring,  are  subject  to 
ticks.  I  have  used  MoDougall's  sheep  dip  to  destroy  the  ticks ;  it  is  a  very  valuable  pre- 
paration.  1  used  Miller's  dip,  but  it  is  not  so  good.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  carbolic  acid 
in  MoDougall's  dip,  and  if  I  rub  the  legs  of  the  sheep  with  it  it  keeps  all  the  flies  offi 

Best  Shbep  roB  Cbossino  on  Couuon  Stock. 

To  Mr.  Brown.— 1  have  attended  a  good  many  sales,  and  I  think  the  Southdown 
shoarling  always  brings  as  good  a  price  or  better  than  tho  Cotswold.  The  Southdown  is 
decidedly  the  best  sheep  for  crossing  on  the  common  stock  of  the  country  for  producing 
good  mutton  and  good  animals  for  the  European  market. 

Bbrkshirb  ako  Essex  Piaa. 

To  Mr.  Whitelaw.^l  consider  it  profitable  to  raise  pigs  in  this  country  for  breed- 
hig  purposes,  but  not  for  butchering.  I  have  used  the  smaller  breeds— Berkshires  and 
Essex,  and  Mr.  Brown's  breed,  the  Windsor.  In  winter,  when  feeding  pigs  for  family 
use,  I  always  cook  the  feed.  I  raise  entirely  for  family  use  ;  I  have  not  sold  a  pig  on  tho 
market  for  eight  years.  I  sold  a  few  when  they  were  about  $8  a  hundred.  A  good 
breeding  sow  can  generally  have  two  litters  in  the  year— one  early  in  the  spring,  and 
another  in  the  fall  I  have  had  both  Berkshires  and  Essexes  until  recently,  when  I  have 
given  ray  whole  attention  to  the  Essexes.  I  think  they  are  more  profitable,  for  the 
amount  6t  feed  consumed,  and  come  earlier  to  maturity.  I  can  generally  sell  all  I  can 
■pare.  Prices  are  not  so  high  as  they  were.  I  used  to  sell  to  the  United  States  people 
a  good  deal,  but  lately  Canada  has  been  my  chief  market.  I  give  the  preference  to  the 
Essex  for  early  maturity.  If  I  were  selling  on  the  market,  the  Berkshire  might  be  more 
profitable,  but  for  family  use  I  think  the  Essex  is  more  profitable. 

To  Mr.  Brown.— I  find  the  Essex  to  be  as  hardy  and  prolific  as  the  Berkshire.  I 
sent  a  sow  to  the  exhibition  here  last  year  suckling  thirteen  pigs.  I  think  a  well-bred 
Essex  will  have  less  offal  than  a  Berkshire.  They  are  getting  heavier  than  they  used  to 
be.  Their  bone  seems  finer,  and  the  quality  of  their  meat  is,  I  think,  superior  to  that  of 
the  Berkshire.  I  have  stuck  to  the  Essex  now  entirely  for  two  or  three  years.  I  have 
not  used  the  Essex  to  improve  any  other  breed.  When  I  had  both  Berkshires  and 
Essexes  1  crossed  the  two  breeds,  and  got  a  splendid  cross.  There  are  dozens  of  my 
neighbours  bringing  their  Berkshire  sows  to  my  Essex  boar,  and  they  prefer  the  first 
crou  to  the  pure-bred  animal  for  feeding  purposes. 

To  Mr.  Dymond.—l  don't  think  pork  raising  has  been  profitable  m  Canada  daring 
tfie  last  few  years,  when  the  price  of  grain  is  taken  into  consideration.  I  think  our 
coarse  grains  can  be  better  applied  than  feeding  them  to  hogs.  We  cannot  compete  with 
the  large  corn  growing  regions  of  the  west  in  that  respect 

JAMES  ANDERSON. 
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MR.     WATT'S     EVIDENCE. 

SnoiiTnouNs— CoTswor.oa. 
JOTTV  Watt,  of  the  firm  of  J.  &  W.  Watt,  Salon,,  was  calln.l  and  r  .nminoA 

rears'"  We  i^';;!;;;;  1^^:^^^^:^  '"ii^io  f  ""'""'^ ''' '  ^^f  ^  '^^  «'^-- 

for  tho  boat  quality   fin«  h.m...      ,oav„  fl  .1 1^      •  ^'\'''"'°«  "«  ^»""''1«  wo  always  looko.l 
got  thorn.     ^0  hav;  bo  i  rt  k  0  wl^^,^^^^^^^^^  S^^^  '"'!;-"  -h-«  -«  oou^ 

bull  and  fivo  females  from  Now  YoTk      h^  f  J    ^'  "".8"'^  *'>"">.*«  «»■*  ;  wo  brought  ov.r  a 

Booth  and  Rates  CnossEs. 

fattoninj?  animal  th-iii  . I  mill, >..      w.  i  i."         i""-"  iii.r.s,   out  i  woul(.  rather  have  a 

from  th.rS«  wo,i  "t;r  nilk.  .^  w!  S  "/""  '"'^  «'"'  '''''^^"''  '  tJ>"Ho  wo  brought 
suro  brooders,  buT  Z  ^-iin^^i,'.:  '  h^.,  hi  ^2oZ::'^u;rwVV::r'f  ''4'' 
becomes  three  years  old  ho  won'f  n.t\h  i     ^«r  T         ^-     ^^"^  '"'^  *'"''^  when  a  bull 

Feeding  Steers  fob  Mauket. 
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Like  Mr.  Armstrong,  we  have,  been 
years  and  a  half  old  ;  I  am  an  advocate  of 
cattle  has  been  thirteen  or  fourtei 
age  is  that  we  do  not  think  it 
tened  animal  at  three  years  o' 
2,000,  or  perhaps  not  auite  so 
sixteen  months  old  and'  weiirhi. 
well  do  not  generally  take  on  i. 
some  that  take  on  flesh  very  wc. 


tuimng  out  our  steers  at  two  years  or  two- 
early  maturing.     The  average  weight  of  those 
d  pounds.     Tho  reason  we  get  thom  out  at  that 
tJiem  longer.     We  have  sold  a  pure-bred  fat- 
We  did  not  know  her  weight,  but  it  was  about 
-  sivme  year  wo  sold  ouo  grade  about  iifteon  or 
uid  wo  got  $50  for  hor.     Animals  that  milk 
aoso  that  milk  lightly,  although  wo  havo 
milk  dries  up. 


Second  ok  Tuird  Crosseb  Best. 

Management  of  Calves— Farm  Stock. 

we  fo?d  flfttK^n,  me^rc'JtluXr'S  IV''^  .' W  M  ^"'^''  "^^'  '"""«  *^°  ^^^  -^^^*- 
with  the  cows  at  aM  tTme.      w/    ^  '  ^l'  T"^  ^""^  ^^"''^  *"■"  '"  *^''°  b"^««  '"ose,  and  go 

them  for  the  yearlinisw"tU,ala,^rr^^^  T  ^^'  ^""'!i^  '''^'''  ^'^  *^«  ^"'•"'P^'  ^^^  '^^ 
Imr,  natt. J 
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boen  able,  genoraUy,  to  keep  bc^twe'jn  40  and  50  head  of  cattle  altogether  from  the 
prodaoe  of  our  own  farnu  We  also  keep  about  40  or  50  he\d  of  sheep.  Our  stock  of 
cattle  iaolodes  pure-bred  cattle  and  gradea  I  believe  ^n  growing  roots  for  feeding  pur- 
poses ;  I  do  not  bfilieve  we  could  get  on  without  the  We  have  not  more  than  188 
acres  of  cultivated  land,  and  14  acres  are  plan'ied  with  i .  t&  : 

Fall  Calves. 


To  Mr.  V^dtelaw.—T  prefer  to  have  my  calves  come  in  tho  latter  end  of  the  year— 
from  November  to  January;  and  tiie  steers  which  I  speak  of  as  being  two  years  old,  I 
mean  the  steersi  that  are  ready  in  tne  rext  spring  after  they  are  two  years  old.  During 
the  last  two  years  wo  have  had  a  groat  demand  for  good  bulls.  I  think  the  European 
market  has  had  the  eflFect  of  causing  farmers  to  pay  more  attention  to  the  improvement 
of  their  stock.  We  usually  sell  our  bulls  to  Canadian  farmers ;  but  latterly  a  number  to 
Nova  Soobiu.  We  have  never  any  difficulty  in  selling  them.  I  have  calculated  that 
about  ton  years  ago  ?fc  cost  about  82.50  a  week  or  $10  a  month  to  feed  steers.  We 
used  to  buy  corn  for  fejdiug  purposes,  but  during  the  last  two  years  wo  could  not  touch 
it,  owing  to  the  duty. 

Cattle  Feed. 

To  Mr.  Bi/mond.—We  can  buy  peas  at  present  cheaper  than  we  can  buy  com.  In 
the  beginning  of  1878  we  could  buy  com  at  from  47  to  50  cents ;  at  present  we  cannot 
get  it  under  about  58  cents,  and  we  can  buy  the  very  best  peas  at  60  cents.  In  1878  the 
peas  were  about  the  same  price.  The  present  price  of  the  com  is  so  nearly  equal  to  the 
price  of  peas  that  it  is  not  worth  while  to  buy  it  fjr  feeding  purposes,  as  a  bushel  of  corn 
won't  feed  so  well  as  a  bushel  of  peas.  I  should  say  that  it  would  take  mi,re  than  125 
bushels  of  corn  to  equal  100  bushels  of  peas  for  feeding  purposes.  If  com  could  be 
bought  for  47  or  50  cents,  I  think  it  would  be  profitable  to  use  it  as  against  peas  at 
60  cents.     The  corn  I  used  was  imported  Western  corn.     I  did  not  buy  any  in  Canada. 

To  Mr.  Whitelaw. — I  give  the  cattle  about  a  bushel  of  roots  a  day  during  the  winter. 
When  Istali-feev  hero,  I  commence  with  straw  and  chaff,  and  turn  to  hay  when  they 
have  been  in  for  a  aonth  or  six  weeks.  I  continue  to  give  about  the  sam--  quantity  of 
roots  right  along.  I  commenco  with  about  two  gallons  of  meal,  and  work  up  to  probably 
two  gallons  and  a  half  at  the  last. 

Cost  of  Fattening  a  STEEa 

To  Mr.  J}ymcrod.—\Yhen  I  spoke  of  it  costing  about  $2.50  a  week  for  fattening  a 
fiteer,  I  was  referring  to  an  animal  two  years  old  ;  that  would  be  the  cost  during  the  last 
six  months  of  its  life.  We  generally  put  them  in  in  the  fall,  and  keep  them  in  till  Easter. 
The  cost  for  the  whole  time  would  be  about  $60, 1  should  think.  I  think  it  would  pay  to  buy 
steers  in  tlie  fall  for  $35  or  $40  and  fatten  them  till  the  spring.  In  April  they  would 
realize  <lve  and  a  half  cents  a  pound  to  the  shipper,  and  might  weigh  1,400  pou  ^ds.  My 
calculation  of  the  cost  is  based  on  the  idea  that  you  would  have  to  buy  all  your  feed  •  but 
the  cost  would  not  be  so  great  if  you  were  feeding  from  what  you  raised  at  home,  as  by 
keeping  cattle  we  are  enabled  to  use  up  a  quantity  of  material  for  which  we  might  nob 
be  able  to  get  a  market — and  then  we  are  improving  the  farm  also.  So  that  if  you  do  not 
get  a  profit  in  one  way,  you  do  in  another.  My  calculation  is  also  based  on  the  idea  that 
hay  is  worth  $15  a  ton ;  at  present  it  is  worth  only  from  $7.00  to  $6.00  a  ton ;  and  the 
cose  of  hay  would  be  an  imporlant  item.  The  price  of  peas  i-emains  about  the  6amo~60 
or  65  cents.  Turnips  we  used  to  put  on  the  cars  for  the  United  SUtes  at  ton  cents  a  bushel ; 
this  year  they  .ire  shipped  for  six  c<ints.  T  have  estimated  the  feed  in  this  calculation 
at  top  market  prices. 

To  Mr.  Whitelaw. — I  have  never  calculated  the  cost  per  acre  of  raising  turnips; 
wifcli  re!ornnoe  to  hay  and  turnips,  in  addition  to  the  cost  of  raising  them,  I  would  have  to 
caloulata  t'uo  Labour  of  bringing  them  to  market.    I  have  seen  hay  sold  in  the  bam  at  |2.50 
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Price  of  Bulls. 

Farm  Management. 

I  have  used  salt  for  turnioa      l^^^l  TT-  ,    *^®  '^°*  "^^d  any  for  the  last  thZl 

the  land  about  as  much  as  they  take  off.     ^     '^'"^  ^"  *^*<^  ^^7  <Jie  turnips  giveL^k  to 

COTSWOLD  SUEEP. 

to  $15  for  them.  We  could  not  get  ?he  fa»  f.  ^°'  ^'"'.'^'"S'  We  realize  from  $?0 
they  are  now  getting  more  into  vo*ue  I  thint  f>,  n  PP"""''*"  Southdowns,  but  I  tliink 
common  stock  of  the  country.     iCp  abou?  9fi      ^''''7^^  ^^  calculated  t^  improve  he 

;fs~-s-=^sfs:;:::r::: 


WA  ava..„»»  u  i  """'"  iium  ooutndowns, 

we  average  between  seven  and  eight  pounds  of  fleece 


JOHN  WATT. 
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ME.     PARKINSON'S    EVIDENCE. 

LkICESTKRS — SOUTHDOWNS. 

Lazarus  Parkinson,  of  Eramosa,  was  called  and  examined. 

Merits  op  the  Leicester. 

To  Mr.  Whitelaw. — I  have  been  for  about  thirty  years  a  breeder  of  Leicester  steep. 
1  have  had  more  experience  with  the  Leicesters  than  with  any  other  breed.  They  are  a 
sheep  possessed  of  good  feeding  qualities,  early  maturity,  and  the  power  of  transmitting 
their  character,  that  is,  of  breeding  true  to  their  kind. 

Varieties  of  Leicesters. 

I  wish  to  explain  myself  here.  I  think  there  are  varieties  in  the  breed  of 
Leicesters  as  there  are  in  the  Durhams  and  other  classes  of  thoroughbred  stock.  The 
small^  fine  Leicester,  which  some  people  call  the  Bakewell,  has  been  bred  in  and 
in  with  the  object  of  obtaining  fineness  of  quality,  but  it  is  too  tender  and  too 
small  a  sheep  for  this  country.  But  the  Yorkshire  Leicesters,  for  instance,  in  which 
breeders  have  largely  retained  the  quality  and  symmetry  of  the  Bakewells,  and 
also  their  feeding  qualities,  early  maturity,  and  an  increased  fleece  of  wool,  are  the 
class  of  Leicester  sheep  which  I  consider  adapted  to  this  country.  The  fine  English 
Leicester  is  a  good  symmetrical  sheep,  but  it  is  too  small  and  tender  to  be  a  profitable 
sheep  for  this  country.  The  same  qualities  which  have  been  obtained  to  some  extent  by 
improving  the  Yorkshire  Leicesters  are  found  in  the  Border  Leicesters,  only  perhaps  the 
Border  Leicester  does  not  hold  its  wool  so  well  or  carry  so  heavy  a  fleece  as  the  Yorkshire 
Leicester ;  but  they  are  both  good  mutton  sheep,  both  come  to  a  good  size,  and  both  are  as 
hardy  as  any  other  long-woolled  sheep,  and  they  are  as  free  from  disease  as  the  Cotswolds 
or  the  Lincolns,  or  any  other  long-wooUed  breed.  The  Yorkshire  and  the  Border  Leices- 
ters aro  about  equal  in  size,  and  there  is  very  little  diflference  between  them  and  the  im- 
proved J  incoln,  which  has  been  improved  by  the  use  of  Leicester  blood — so  much  so 
that  a  few  years  ago  when  Professor  Buckland  was  in  England  and  was  reporting  for  tho 
press  what  he  saw  there,  he  testified  that  the  di (Terence  between  the  improved  Lincoln 
and  the  Leicester  was  so  small  as  hardly  to  be  distinguished ;  and  according  to  Youatt's 
testimony,  all  tho  long-woolled  sheep  in  England  owe  their  improvement  to  the  Bakewell 
Leicester. 

Lincoln  Blood. — Breeding. 

I  think  there  is  something  of  Lincoln  blood  in  both  the  Yorkshire  and  the 
Border  Leicesters ;  I  think  they  owe  their  size  to  the  Lincoln.  A  man  in  breeding  has 
certain  objects  that  he  aims  at,  and  where  he  has  material  enough  to  select  from,  he 
is  able  in  the  course  of  a  number  of  years,  even  by  breeding  fro_.*  the  same  original 
flock,  to  produce  quite  a  distinct  character.  Youatt  gives  an  instance  of  two  men  who, 
there  was  no  doubt,  both  bred  from  the  Bakewell  htock  ;  one  aimed  at  getting  large  size 
and  a  full  fleece,  and  the  other  aimed  at  symmetry,  which  is  generally  accompanied  by  a 
small  animal.  Neither  had  any  out  crosses,  and  each  succeeded  in  giving  the  character 
to  his  flock  which  he  aimed  at,  although  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  they  both  had  come 
from  the  Bakewell  stock.  The  Bakewell  sheep  aro  a  tender  sheep,  not  very  prolific,  and 
their  lambs  are  delicate  and  small.  I  have  not  had  much  experience  in  crossing  the 
Leicesters  on  the  common  sheep  of  the  country,  but  some  of  the  farmers  around  me  have 
been  trying  them.     One  man,  for  instance,  had  been  using  Cotswold  "Tims,  and  some  years 


■  tt;£v  nt»x\j 


nrere  working  for  him  in  the  harvest  it  was  not  in  a  fit  condition.     He  wanted  to  have 
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and  the  advantege  of  anything  he  gi,  into.  «>^der8  pretty  well  the  prciita. 

TJsB  OF  Lkiokster  Ram& 

From  the  limited  observation  I  have  ha,4  T  ™«  tj 
«  th.3  region  of  country  and  the  countTes  nortl  InH  ^7%°*^  "P^^^"^"  *^^*  ««  ^^^ 
common  farmers  of  the  country  empWmo'e  Z*  of  1  "^t''"^  "'  ^'^  concerned,  tU 
than  they  do  of  any  other  longioolled^rp  and  r  it  t  tu^'T ^f  ^^^^  ^^^°°'"  breeds 
the  others  a  fair  test.  I  dou%  think  tKSffii  °^  ^'^^^  "^^  *^^^  ^^^er  having  given 
n^atiou  of  the  farmer  of  thia^  t'^LTt^^t^tr:^  ^^^^^^  ^  ^^^^^- 

Improvement  op  Cotswolus. 

jheeplTht^Tu^h'  Im AtrJftt^^^  ^^hSatT^ ^  ^^"^^^^  '^*-  ^«  ^.o^-l^ 
far  superior  to  what  were  formerly  imported  ThluTJ'"'*"*^  ^  '"°''^'^'  y«^>-«  are 
finer  quality ;  but  from  my  observation  of  the'Colwoir  f'"''  T""^*^  ^'^^^P'  ^'^'^  ^^^e 
no  prejudice  against  themlthe  produce  of  thft  PnJ       S  .T^  "^^  ^^  mistaken,  but  I  have 

^Jiere  would  be  more  interior  lambs  in  a  CotswoTd  Sn  in  ^  LextSr  Cl  ^^--S^^^red, 

Early  Maturity  op  Leioesteus. 

so  fin^ht^r  ThelLTrye^;^^:  ^  iThaJ?  "T''l'  ^^'  *^^^  -"'  -*  ^e 
ters  are  ready  to  kill  at  any  a^^e  1  thM  orl^  T  T  *^'  Leicesters.  The  Leices- 
good  weight  for  the  European  ,farket  at  a'^ea^^^^^^^^^  should  be  got  at  a 

aaould  weigh  140  or  150  pounds.  Of  course  that  ?,w.,ilu  "^  '  f-  *  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^  t^ink  it 
I  had  four  wether  lambs-grades  prXLllW  if?  ?t  T°°^  ^' «"•  Two  years  ago 
month  of  February  I  sold  theS  lambrallrw Lb  7  1      u^""''**"     Sometime  in  the 

18.00  apiece  for  the  wether  lambTand  $?00  i  ilo21  ^7>  ^''  ^^^ '  *^**  ^^  I  go* 
eleven  months  old.  '  *    ""  *  P'^^  ^O""  *li«  ewes.     They  were  about 

Fifteen  Ewes  to  a  IOO-acre  Farm. 

acres^rp'Orml^t  V'asS.  'Te  TuM  Tot  S  *°  ""T.  '""^^  *^-  ^^^^  «'  *-nty 
to  his  other  stock  on  that  much  land  I  don'SinT'^  't''  ^^^°"  «^««  ^  ^'Idition 
bo  more  than  twelve  ewes  to  the  100  acres  Tt  ^^'^''P'J^^^  tt«  average  would 
very  well  if  he  would  raise  from  fifteen  to  eSVp^ifl  T^"  ^''^  *^"^^«  «^^««  ^^""Id  do 
them  till  they  are  two  years  old  becluse  thajtn^^  °?^lf  ^T""',  ^*  ^^"I'l  ""*  do  to  iceep 
So  long  as  the  market  remains  as  H"  at  pr^^^^^^^^^^  Sink  "  ^'f  '''  'f  ^^  ^°^  *^«  P^^^^^^ 
hia  own  interest  and  profit  by  soiling  h?8rmb?«nLf  "^f  ^''d'^a'-y  farmer  is  consulting 
months  and  a  year  old"^    If  he  has  hfs  kmbs  ct,e  "^e  "^^^^^^^^^  *^^  ^S««  "^  '^^'^  or  fou? 

of  them  as  early  lambs,  it  is  sometimes  an  adv"ntal7fortir?  ""f ''  '°  '^'^''^  "^  ««™« 
them  until  the  winter  it  would  be  perhaps  an  advanSi  f .  f     ,   ..'^^  "''•     "  ^°  ^^«  kept 
demand  for  them  in  March  or  April      Alowtn^n  ^  ,      ?'",^  *''"'"  ""*•!  thore  was  a 
wiU  increase  in  weight  faster  .dien  it  itvflZ^  T"'""^'  '^^'''^^''"'  '^  '^  ^  «*"  or  a  lamb 
fo<^than  it  wni  wh'en  it  oo^^es  nea    r  to'Sl  .r' VoT^^  V"'  sameamourof 

A  Scotchman  who  had  fed  cattle  in  the  o  d  coinSv  ^n^T  ^'''t\^'?  ^''^  *  P^^^^d  a  day. 
that  an  ox  which  when  feedinij  gained  a  nouufrr^  ?  ™^  ^^''^  ^^""y  considered  there 
t^in  a  pound  a  day,  how  mSKjtVfcilT^^^^^  f '^[""^ ^^  ^« ^^^^ 
than  it  does  a  mature  ox  1  require  to  make  a  lamb  gain  that  pound 
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Thb  Oxvord  Dowks. 

I  think  if  the  Oxford  Downs  were  raised  in  this  country  they  would  command, 
and  deserve  a  higher  price  than  the  sheep  that  are  at  present  shipped  to  the  old  country ; 
but  whether  the  difference  in  the  price  obtained  would  be  enough  to  make  it  a 
paying  object  I  cannot  say,  I  have  had  no  experience  with  them — the  breed  is  only 
a  recently  introduced  breed — and  I  do  not  know  whether  they  possess  prepotency 
enough  to  impress  their  characteristics  on  their  offspring  with  a  reasonable  degree  of  cer- 
tainty.    It  requires  a  really  thoroughbred  animal  to  do  this. 

Selunq  their  Coabse  Graixs. 

If  an  ordinary  farmer  made  preparations,  he  could  afford  to  keep  his  lambs  longer 
than  the  fall.  A  great  many  farmers  sell  all  their  coarse  grains,  ai:d  then  they  have  to  sell 
their  lambs,  and  they  will  be  compelled  to  do  it,  so  long  as  they  continue  the  same  system. 
If  they  would  keep  their  coarse-grains  and  turnipa  on  the  farm,  and  feed  them  to  their 
stock,  they  would  not  only  gain  by  their  stock,  but  in  the  manure  which  they  would  have 
to  keep  up  the  fertility  of  the  soiL 

Wintering  Sueep. 

In  the  winter  I  prefer  keeping  my  sheep  in  open  sheds,  with  a  yard  fenced  closely 
enough  to  protect  them  from  the  wind  ;  in  this  way  they  can  have  plenty  of  exercise  wherft 
the  air  is  always  pure.  There  is  no  class  of  stock  that  is  more  sensitive  to  foul  air  than 
sheep,  and  if  they  are  confined  in  close  pens  during  the  night  you  will  ifind  a  bad  odour 
arising  from  them  in  the  morning.  Besides,  if  sheep  are  sliut  up  so  that  they  sweat  and; 
get  their  wool  damp,  and  they  are  then  let  out  with  this  dampness  on  their  wool,  they  are 
very  likely  to  take  cold  ;  but  as  long  as  you  keep  their  wool  dry  and  protoct  them  from, 
the  wind  they  wiU  stand  the  cold  weather  very  well.  On  calm  nights  in  winter  I  have 
found  lay  sheep  outside  in  the  open  yard  where  they  preferred  to  be  rather  than  in  the 
shed.  I  am  more  a  breeder  of  sheep  to  sell  to  the  farmers  than  a  feeder.  I  have  princi- 
pally bred  for  breeding  purposes. 

Sales  to  the  States. 

My  sales  of  rams  have  been  made  principally  to  farmers  in  Ontario,  Quebec,  Novai 
Scotia,  and  N(!w  Brunswick  ;  I  have  also  sold  some  to  go  to  Oregon,  Washmgton  Terri- 
tory, California,  Michigan,  Illinois,  Ohio,  and  New  York.  I  have  sold  more  rams  in. 
Canada  than  in  the  United  States.  I  do  not  approve  of  breeding  from  a  ram  lamb,  except 
with  a  limited  number  of  ewes.  I  prefer  breeding  from  a  pure  bred  Leicester  or  im. 
proved  Lincoln  in  all  cases. 

Yorkshire  and  Border  Leicesters. 

To  Mr.  Brovon — My  Leicesters  are  more  of  the  stamp  of  the  Yorkshire  Leicester 
than  anything  else ;  some  of  my  lambs  and  shearlings  have  something  of  the  Border 
Leicestf^r  in  them.  There  {f  some  difference  between  the  Yorkshire  Leicester  and  the 
Border  Leicester,  but  whether  the  difference  has  been  caused  by  the  breeders  or  not,  I  do- 
not  know.  The  Yorkshire  Leicesters  are  darker  coloured  on  the  head  than  the  Border 
Leicesters ;  they  are  shorter  in  the  neck,  and  they  are  better  filled  up  in  what  we  call 
the  collar,  that  is,  whore  the  neck  joins  the  shoulder,  and  the  neck  never  rises  so  far  abovo 
the  body  as  it  does  in  the  Border  Leicester  ;  the  neck  is  more  on  a  line  with  the  back. 
Tho'Yorkshire  Leicester  is  also,  I  think,  a  little  fuller  or  more  sprung  in  the  fore  ribs,  Ita 
fore  legs  should  stand  wide  apart,  and  it  should  grow  the  wool  nearly  down  to  the  knea 
While  the  wool  of  the  Yorkshire  Leicesters  is  not  so  tliick  set  they  carry  it  closer  up> 
,-vboat  their  nock,  and  moro  undornoath  than  the  Border  Lcicosters.     I  think  it  is  a  good 

[Mr,  Pai'<Wn«on.] 
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Sfrrd  ScJS^tL^S^A^^  i-proved  the  Leicester.     I  th..  the. 

dicing  Lt  is  to  imp^  v4°o^;i^tCp\Itf  •"'  '"1  ""'^  ^^'^''y-     Their-'obj^cTIi 

^  ui,  aaia  to  jceep  up  the  size  and  weight  of  the  fleeca 

LwoBSTEB  Crosses  on  Common  Stock. 

rarns  from  Leicester  sires  were  Sfinto  wetJL  Tn^^    *      -  "^'^"^  '^"^  ^^^^"-bred 
old  they  would  find  a  ready  sale  in  th^  BrTtth  ^n.T  .    ^l  ""*''  '^^^  """^  *  y^''  ^^d  a  half 
at  that  age  than  any  of  the  Downs  unl^t  nl  v.       ^u*"  J^^^  '"°"''^  ^^""^  »  heavier  weight 
Been  and  read  of  the  Oxford  Downs  somTo?thtr  '^^  ?^^°'^  ^r"'     ^"^^^  ^^at  I  hfve 
kittle  or  sheep,  if  you  want  to  Weed  SlalthvTZ  ?  ^if^  ^^^  "^'S''*»-     ^^  either 
well  matured.     A  lamb  cominjr  earlv  anS  l!l-        *      u ''  *?®  "*'«  '^"™'^*  ""s*  be  pretty 
think  be  a  safer  animal  toZTI  from  w  if  °f  J^  **  ^?'^  *.'"^*  '"'^'"'•««  ^'^'•Jy.  ^o"ld,  I 
not  mature  so  early ;  andT  am  S^ed  oHh^  boT'^'  °^  'T'  ''"'''  ''"«  ^'"^^  does 
inalo  animals  that  are  overwroucrht  S  fh^I  T  '   .      "'  '■^^''^'  ^**'^«  """^  ^^^^P'  tW 
-took  of  e^ual  quality  with  ^Z^t/^^^^ll  ^l^  ZZJiot'  ^'^  '^*  «^* 

NuMBKB  OF  Lambs  Pboduced. 

from  23  ewes  in  1878,  31  lambs;  frr22  ewesin  I^lc^InT  '°  '^T^  ^^'^'  ^^  '*"»*'«  i 
28  lambs  ;  making  a  total  of  105  ewes  and  158  la^TJ^f-'  ^n  ^'■°"'  ?^  ^'''^ '"  ^^^O 
to  each  ewe,  and  these  are  the  actual  ficures  of  tT!  .«  k  V'  ^V"^,  «"«  '^mb  and  a  half 
Tears.    I  have  had  no  trouble  in  the  tfyTf  tZlT^y'^oT'  '""«  ^'^  ^"*  ^^« 

Leicestbbs  True  Breeders. 

jel  J^?om  '^"on-^n^U^p^n^^^^  '^T  'Y  ^^«^  ^P^^"-  *W 

fewer inferiorauimalsamongtherth^aZnl'oth^^^^^^^  ^In'  'Y'J''^"^^^  and  there  are 
be  a  comparatively  small  lamb.  C«  r~al  Sr''''°"S''  '^'"^  ^'"  occasionally 
^ther  breeds.  I„  speaking  of  the  Leic"  t*  r^re^n  a^i  M  '^  "f  »>ore  uniform  than  some 
I  do  not  suppose  that  they  are  fit  for  a  mmn^f^  ^^■"'  '"'^Ptability  to  this  country. 

«nd  where  they  would  have  Ttrave?  over  a  ^orT'/'^'^l  ""^'"'^  "'«  P'^^"™  «  thS 
•out  they  will  thrive  where  the  SxTi,roderat if  ^^o^T.^^n^^^  sustenance 

«id  where  they  can  obtain  their  supply  of  fS^l^iW  L     ^'''P^^^''^  «  fair  pasture, 

"PPiy  oi  looa  wuhout  too  much  kbour  and  trouble. 

Leicester  Wool. 

than  here,   and  it  is  generally  found    bv  ILI!^^  .?  ^'^'ily  m  the  old  country 

paratively  fine  and  light  fleec^e  ^U  fatL  Ser^Skn^''  V'^'^  '""'^'"ff  *  «=«- 
%nd  heavier  fleece,  and  as  there  is  mor«  difference  li.),  '^?P  '''"^'"S  *  ^^'^^ 
ipnces  of  wool  and  mutton  than  in  tSs^ountrv  Z J  t,  ° '^  """"^''^  ^«*^««»  'be 

^tt  le  wool  as  being  an  offset  to  a  sheerthat  w7u',d  ^Jttr'"- Ir^^'t'^  '^'  ^°^  «^  * 
matunty.  I  think  that  the  improvement  in  fJr-  f  .  ''""''''>'  *"d  come  early  to 
breeders  pursuing  a  different  "bj^  from  wLt  w^  S^^^^  ^''?"  ^'''^''^y  <>-'"g  ^o  tl^o 
tima  Bakewell.  who  originated  thelScItfr  bTe^  of^^'i  ""mediately  after  Bakewell'a 
centuiy.  attempted  to  get  a  sheep  tilt  worMmof  '.''^^P.  "'  *''^  "''^Jle  of  the  last 

■the  weight  of  fl'eece,  an^d  breeders  ilrwrisoSt  to  T"'  "''^°"*  '"^''^  *°  ^^°  ^r  to 
-osed  the  Lincoln  in  doing  so.         '""^'^^"^  nought  to  obtain  greater  size,  oiid.  I  thlnlr,       • 
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Obiqik  of  Bobdkr  Lkicestehs. 

To  Mr.  Dxjmond. — There  is  a  difference  in  regard  to  style  of  countenance,  fleece,  and 
formation  of  the  neck,  between  the  Border  Leicester  and  the  Bakewell.  The  origin  of  the 
Border  Leicester  is  a  matter  of  record,  but  the  record  is  disputed.  There  was  something 
in  the  Mark  Lane  Express  a  few  years  ago  about  the  Border  Leicestars,  and  a  writer, 
reviewing  them  last  year  as  they  were  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Show,  said,  that  looking 
■over  the  Border  Leicesters  and  the  Lincolns,  as  they  were  standing  together,  he  saw  a 
groat  deal  of  similarity  in  them.  One  of  the  reporters  of  the  Royal  Show,  also,  writing 
for  one  of  the  papers,  and  in  speaking  in  favour  of  Border  sheep,  expressed  the  opinion 
that  they  had  some  Cheviot  in  their  composition.  From  what  little  I  have  seen  of  the 
Border  Leicesters  in  this  country,  I  think  they  have  the  power  of  pei-petuating  their  kind. 
They  have  all  the  characteristics  of  a  well-established  breed.  Bakewell  improved  his 
sheep  by  selection,  but  it  is  not  known  how  he  did  it.  Breeders,  by  seeking  to  obtain 
different  qualities,  and  by  selecting  their  ewes  and  rams  with  that  view,  might  produce  in 
the  course  of  generations,  two  different  types  from  the  same  original  stock,  and  that  might 
4tccount  for  all  the  difference  between  the  Border  Leicesters  and  the  Bakewell  Leicesters. 

To  Mr.  Whitelaw. — I  think  the  Yorkshire  Ijeicester  is  more  similar  to  the  improved 
Xincoln  than  the  Border  Leicestsr. 

Keepino  Bbeedino  Ewes  in  Winter. 

In  keeping  my  breeding  ewes  in  winter  I  feed  them  with  pea-straw  in  racks,  and 
alternate  this  with  hay.  At  first  I  give  them  a  good  deal  of  pea-straw,  and  give  them  a 
feed  of  hay  perhaps  three  times  a  week,  because  they  will  eat  hav  better  after  they  have 
iad  pea-straw  a  while,  and  will  take  to  the  pea-straw  better  after  they  have  had  hay  a 
while.  In  addition  to  the  pea-straw  I  feed  breeding  ewes  turnips  once  a  day — about 
two  bushels  of  turnips  to  twenty  ewes  ;  and  in  addition  to  that  1  give  them  once  a  day  a 
small  feed  of  grain — not  a  pint  each, — with  a  little  chopped  stuff  and  bran.  After 
they  have  lambed  I  give  them  more  turnips — twice  or  three  times  a  day — and  all  the 
clover  hay  they  will  eat ;  and  in  addition  to  that  I  boil  some  oats  and  flaxseed  and  mix 
it  with  cut  hay,  bran  and  chopped  stuff,  and  give  them  two  feeds  of  tlus  a  day. 

Clip  o»  Wool. 


About  two  years  ago  my  flock  averaged  a  little  over  eight  pounds  of  wool  to  the 
fleece  ;  last  year  the  average  was  between  seven  and  eight  pounds.  If  I  made  wethers  of 
my  ram  Iambs,  and  had  as  many  shearlings  as  I  had  breeding  ewes,  it  would  increq^e  the 
average  weight  of  the  wool,  because  shearlings — the  lambs  that  coite  early,  in  the  latter 
end  of  February  or  March — have  more  than  a  year's  growth  of  wool,  and  being  well  fed, 
their  wool  keeps  on  growing.  I  don't  think  the  wool  of  breeding  ewes,  after  they  have 
lambed,  increases  in  weight,  while  the  wool  of  young  sheep  does  increase  in  weight.  I 
have  had  shearlings  that  would  average  between  eight  and  ten  pounds  a  fleece.  Between 
ticveu  and  eight  pounds  would  be  a  general  average. 

Effect  od*  Turnips  as  Feed. 


I' 


//: 


I  have  seen  some  bad  results  of  feeding  turnips  to  ewes,  when  they  get  heavy  with 
lamb,  in  too  large  quantities.  I  have  seen  them  lie  down  and  show  an  indication  aa 
though  they  were  going  to  invert  the  womb.  Good,  sound,  sweet  turnips,  when  cut  up 
for  them,  they  will  eat  very  readily,  but  it  is  not  well  for  them  to  get  all  that  they  would 


-«atk 


A  Herd  of  Sqortuobns. 


J- 


I  have  been  a  breeder  of  fullbred  Durhams  to  some  extent      Several  years  ago  I 
iiud  ubouL  twenty  head  of  tlioruughbred  cattle,  but  a  year  or  two  after  the  New  Yurk 
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grades  for  my  own  benefit   T^  hav^  Jf  f?    A^^Ju^^^f  ^^'°^^  °^  *^«  pedigrees  of  my 
have  grades  iitlseZiS^]^'':'^^^^^^^  *^«"^  ^  "^«  Canadian  Herd  Book.     I 

with  s^ven  crosses  is  about  equSfjn^^^^  ""T  ""'^f  '*  '^"'  ^'^  ^^^^^^ 

Coughlan  bouglit  one  of  mv  thoroLhhr  J  ^^-P  r  ^  ^^^"^  °^  ^'^^  «go  ^r.  George 
New  York  Srate.  I  was  fU  rh^Jor  a  Ja^h  ^T  '".  ^'"'"'^°  S^"*^^"^^'^  ^^-^ 
entered.  I  had  the  record  in  my  book  and  T  ha?L?^  M  ^•"^^^'^  "^^  *°  ^'^^^  ^er 
and  sending  it  over  to  him ;  but  iiy  that  I  keen  forn  ^''^f |%^"  g«"'"g  »  certificate 
person  wants  to  bny  one  of  mv  a^L^lf^n/^fi  °  ^f  ^^  ^  ^"^  ''°*  ^"te'"'  ^^  any 
gree  is  entered,  I  wil^  then  hav^^t  Xed  w*  «  ^^S''  ^  ^'"''  '  -  ^^'  ^'  "  '''  ^'^'- 
so.  My  bull  calves  I  have  not  sJ  d  to  ^7  l^eY^bots  but  1  T"^^  u''^'^  ^'^  °^^  *°  ^° 
tural  Societies  in  the  county  of  Kenf^A^^T-  ^  "'''^  ^""^^  ''""^^  ''^  Agricul- 

I  cannot  say  that  i  gSsu4  prices  ks  Mr  SfT^  m  several  other  counties  in  Ontario, 
bull  calf  for  $100,  aSd  it  wUl  naV  me  betfj;  f^  1  \°n*''"f '  ^  ^^^'^^  ^  ^-^"''l  ««"  ^  good 
them  and  sell  thei  as  steeds  forbeS  ^""  '"^"''  "'  '^^'  '^"^  ^^^^  ^o  raise. 

whentiSnS:s-^-^:-ssrs.:ssf^a:^^^^^ 

express  an  opinion  upoi^  because  even  aU  LlTij^olLlK     ,  '  *  ''"^  ^'®'=^^*^  ^^"^^  *» 
getters.     You  wouUl  ha^-e  to  try  a  considerabt  numZr  W     "''  ''°'  '?."""^  ^'^"'^  «'°'='^- 
conclusion.     The  uulls  wliich  I  Lve  sofdTo  Jhl  a  ^  u      !T  y^"^  '=°"^'^  ''^^^  *«  ^  right 
of  their  members.     I  think  tLtTracti  is^^^ 
Nova  Scotia  and  Ne^v  Brunswick  ^  ^'^  *°  '°°^'^  '^^'^'^  ^'^  *t«  ^^^t.  «"d  in 


To  Mr. 


I^1£^il±:S:^..!^r  S^_ --  ^^-^ghout  the  summer. 


the  bull  calves  a  little  ext^rdurLgThewint  7  ThevTe  .  1^'°".*  *^^  r^"^^'  ^  ^^^^ 
and  the  first  of  April.  I  have  nfver  tried  I'nv  .fF  I  ?  sometimes  between  January 
besides  the  Durhams      A  ^n^A^Zl^  ^  other  breeds  of  cattle  as  thoroughbreds, 

from  the  stock  o    what  t?d  to  bo  calLd'oSr  ^"f\^''  "  thoroughbred  Dev^on  bul 
some  time  on  Canadian  ancl  grade  cat  le     tdonT.?'  wvf°"'  ^^  ^'  "^^^  '^^'  ^^"  f°^ 
got  in  the  country  at  that  tiie!^Ttt  contdeVtrD^ti:  I^^^^^^^^^^^^^  '^ 

FEEniNG  Cattle  for  Market. 

Craig' 'toThf;'rthl1?cl  Znt^'r^rf  •  J'f  y^l^^^^'-'  -<^  ^oia  them  to  Mr. 

own  mising,  the  other  t wo  I  bou'.ht      Thi  Kh  ^''^'■'^-     ^.°"  °^  *^«  '^''^^  ^«r«  ^i  my 

Honourable  Mr.  ChristieraL  thef  werfverf  .td'a'^LS^^^^^^  '^  ^  ^."  '^^^  ^^  '^^ 
or  a  little  over,  when  I  sold  them      Mo  J  nf  ?^!     ^^^^Is.     They  were  three  years  old, 

what  they  weighed,  but  one  o  tle'three  vear  o  H  «  '"^T  ^fu'^'i  ^  ^™°^  *^"  ««°% 
1,580  poinds  ;  the  heifers  llouMthinNw^-?  T"^""^^?^  *^^  ^'"'^  °^  "^^""^''y  weighed 
steers,^!  suppose,  about^SteoVpruL'd^l'r?^^^^^^^^^^  1,300  pound^  anithe 

about  $92  for  each  animaL 


got  $0.75  a  hundred  for  the  lot,  that  would  be 


Stall  Feeding. 

and  twtiSl/aCut*'s1?  mLiLnTnotT'  ''  ^^  ''^  r'''^  °*  ^--^-. 
but  in  our  normal  seasons    when  we  W.  1       '^^J  P^'-f «.  «  regular  system  of  soilimr 

and  August  and  our  PLJ^^  poor T  raLT  ^'f  1"""^  '^''  ^''"''''  ^^''  '^  ^^^^7 
gives  out  I  feed  the  Lt  tie  on  tha?  To  ZZnf7  ^^t"  '''"'  '^"^  ''^'''  '^^«  P^^'^^'^ 
been  in  the  habit  of  -rowin.  rane    and  PJ!™^  *^^«  P^st^^e  getting  too  short  I  have 

and  they  will  increase^  u7on^it  fSuy  as  fl^  Tnl.  H  "''^' /"''  *'"*  ^"  S°^^  «-«' 
they  are  fed  good,  bright'oat-stra^f^r  1  a^  /conn'ec  of wSl  t'  ^/h''"'  1?--"^  ^^^ 
untU^^  t^  to  shut  them  in  for  the  winte.     If  S^^^L^he^f^ J^e^S^^S 
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ve  now  six 
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nS've  them'litsfrawTno*^^^^^^  ««  months  in  the  year.     When  I  commence  stall-feeding 
+ w  *•         o»t-8traw  once  a  day,  hay  once  a  day,  meal  twice  a  day,  and  turnips.  I  think 
three  times  a  day.     In  years  when  com  was  cheap,  or  when  we  had  a  droX  so  thatSu; 
crop  of  oats  and  peas  was  short,  I  have  bought  £m  and  bran  to  a  Sed  extent      If 

corn  and  oifr.T  °°™  alone  is  better  or  as  good  feed  as  peas  alone,  but  I  thSk  th^t 
corn  and  oats  and  peas  ground  together  are  a  better  feed  than  any  oke  of  them  alone 

S^Thrnl'''  r,  ""''  ^^'"'^^^  ^'^""^^  ^  *^«  ''^^  ^^^  ^°™  °f  the  properties  of  mu^^^^^ 
way     ^  '°™  ""^  ^''''  *°  *^°'''  *^  ""^  ^^  ««^*^'  I  ^'^'Jd  buy  it  to  mix  it  £  tS 

Keepino  up  the  Farm. 

Without  ^oirinl*  fi*"  *°  '"^P  ''P,  -^^  "^^^^^y,  °'  ^^  ^*™  ^^  '"'"*  f«ed  his  coarse  grains. 
WrW./  n  fi,        ^""f  \"  """^'"^  *^y  calcv  ktion,  I  can  say  this  :  that,  in  our  neigh- 

?St  t'hlkTnvTJir"^  ^'i:^^*  *  ^"^'^  ^^'^  """^  '"'^'^  ^^^  °^^^'  have  d^one  welf 
1  don  t  think  any  of  these  men  have  got  mortgages  on  their  farms,  but  some  of  them  have 

got  mortgages  on  other  people's  farms.     I  want  to  say  this  also    a^ide^  has  got^brold 

Ind  i°nTol°*  ?:v  f  i"  ?-"^"°  i^  ^°^^^y  farmed  that  it  has  become  much  elaust^ 
and  run  down.  I  think  that  is  true  in  reference  to  a  large  proportion  of  the  land  PeoSe 
who  sell  their  hay  and  coarse  grains,  and  who  do  not  properly  cultivate  their  land  h^e 
their  tarms  in  a  pretty  bad  state,  and  between  the  Jld  mustard,  Canada  thTsSe^^d 
other  weeds,  have  their  farms  pretty  fuU  of  flowers  at  this  season  of  the  year.     But   hTae 

Id  alTvTJh  "*  "'  ""i'^^'P  "^^  ^Z^.'  """^  ^  ^^^*  ^*y  °«°«"°^«  tl^eir  coarse  graTn^ 
and  apply  all  the  manure  they  can  to  their  lands,  have  farms  which,  in  my  opiniol  wiU 

Fe^Tg^e^'aL  ^       "'^''  "  '^'^  ^'  *"^^*^-'"^  °'  ^^'^^  ^^^^  ^8°'  ^  ofheTconditbns 
Fertilizers— Plaster— Salt— Barn-tard  Manure. 

^l.^wi^j^/T'^^T*"  <'°'"°^«r°»*l  fertilizers,  I  have  used  none  to  any  extent,  except 
plaster  and  salt.  In  connection  with  these  fertilizers,  there  is  one  point  which  I  have 
not  seen  much  enlarged  upon  in  our  works  in  agricultural  chemistrj.  Suppose  it  were 
£l  tv  L*  ^^"^  *  manure  that  would  restore  to  the  land  all  the  elements  of  fe" 
^IL  •  1  ff  'f^'^^^Z  *°  ?^.  P'-o'^^ctio^  of  a  crop ;  if  that  manure  failed  to  have  a 
mechanical  effect  upon  the  soil,  it  would  comparatively  fail  in  its  end.     One  great  adv^n 

n™  Y.^>,^r.f  ""-^  ""7'J''''  '*  ^"  ?  mechanical  effect  in  keeping  the  soil  open  and 
porous,  so  that  the  air  and  the  gases,  and  the  other  influences  that  come  from  the  atmos- 
phere can  enter  into  the  soil,  and  the  moisture  from  below  can  ascend  up  through  it 
W TJ^  ?^  *  ^^^^  °^*'"  wheat  that  is  comparatively  a  failure  which,  if  it  had  had  a 
few  loads  of  manure  put  upon  it  last  fall,  middling  n^r  the  surface,  ^ould  have  been 
saved  from  winter  killing  and  would  have  produced  a  good  average  crop  of  wheat.  I  tS 
barn-yard  manure  is  our  great  reliance.  -e        i*        "«»'*    ^  taiuK 
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Insect  Pests. 

To  Mr.  Dymond—Wu  have  more  trouble  from  insects  in  Ontario  at  present  than 
we  had  formerly_I  mean  insects  peculiar  to  a  certain  class  of  grain.  I  consider  the 
yellowness  of  the  spring  wheat,  and  its  breaking  down,  to  be  krgely  due  to  ite  bein« 
preyed  upon  by  the  Hessian  fly.  And  very  few  of  us  kiiow  the  extit  to  which  weTsf 
m  the  head  of  tne  wheat  m  consequence  of  the  midge.  It  may  look  fair  enough  in  the 
held,  but  when  you  put  it  through  the  screen  there  is  a  great  deal  of  the  grain  that  is 

X'-  4^~-"^1h-i^^^^  size,  and  if  you  look  at  the  heads,  you  wi£  find  many 

..„iv,~,  r-nfu.'  rnr  n.ciiicla  aru  wanting  altogether. 
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ObBBW   FoDDER—CLEARIVaa 

-^^^^^''^^o-:,^^^^^^^  f  vantage  to  grow  .c^con  fodder  crops  to 

question  which  you  have  asked  has  boen^ir.nf^  J'?  *.''  ,*''"  "''*""  '"  *''«  'i^^"  A 
fall  wheat.  In  ono  aspectThas  boenTn  in  urVan^'^'''  "^  'YT'^  ''"^y  *^«  ^°«da  on  tlu, 
I  remember  distinctly  that  when  we  fi  "t  sTh^  ^  •"  ffr""^  °*^'''  ^"^  ^"^^  ^'««"  '^  ''"^''"t. 
article  that  would  fetch  cashlutfaH  wheat  >  '"  :the  woods,  there  was  Imrdly  any 
could  be  shipped  to  the  old  countrv  ami  1  .  -7.*'  "°*  *i*^"  *''°"elit  that  spring  wheat 
cuffed  kind  which  we  raised      Th7n   whJth  ^  ^"^  ^''^  ^"'^°'^'-     ^*  ^-^s  thedd  rod 

quickly  as  it  does  now,  a^d  the  dam^I^"  i"  •'^°''^'  ^'^  ^^-^'^ding,  it  did  not  dry  ,.p  so 
thr.t  wo  had  to  give  up  ^owfneT  and  T.T'"^  ?v.  '*  '''"""''  ''  «"  frequently  to  r.ist 
likely  to  be  injured  by  sSoutin.  Another  ^^^'^*^^,^'^«  ^«t  in  harvest  it  was  very 
frosts,  which  were  more  f^eS  when  the  wrf'^  ^^hichv.^  escape  now  is  late  summer 
I  have  known  fall  wheat  to  Seoftirini.t/b;!'"''''"^  *^"  f  "°*'^  *^''^"  "'^^  ^••<^  now. 
tho  injury  done  by  clearing  is  that  ?t  Su  es  tn^  summer  frosts.     On  the  other  hand, 

fields  bare,  so  that  the  ground  freLes  to  ^L  %  °  u,  *^^^^  '"  ^^«  ^>"*'"-  '^"d  I^'^vo  tho 
into  the  ground,  and  it  £uses  tL  w^  e  i^  heiZ  t'o  Za'  '"^'^  '''%''"''  ^^'^  '^-I> 
freezes  at  night  and  thaws  in  the  day  and  thif^U^  l^T  ""^  *^^  ^"''^*<^«'  '^^^  ^^t^'' 
great  injury  to  the  wheat;  it  makes  the  surW  ^  "**«  t^'^T'"^  ^"'i  ^''eeziQg  doea  a 
when  the  air  is  driven  out  of  the  soil  ^t  binds  a^d  I'  ground  almost  like  mortar,  ard 
on  it.  unless  it  Las  some  manure  to  keep  "t  open  "  '°  *^'  ^"'^^  ^"^^^  ^^  8^°^ 

First  Cuosses. 

cow  ^;tmS:sX-'^o;d  teS  lrr\n'd"o7?'^"!,''-"'T  ^""  ^"'^  ^  --™- 
cross  as  a  general  rule  is  equal  to  mor«  !.Hv„  1  °^  *  ^°°^  "^®  '  ^"*  *«  ^^7  that  a  first 
grade  that  has  six  or  sevenTro  ses  in T h^lT'^  '"°^T  ^  ^^'""^  "  '^^^  '^'''^'-  I'or  a 
advanced  you  are  towards  tStTorihbred^^^^^  Teat  ^'  *  thoroughbred.  The  further 
ing  animals  of  uniformly  good  quaS-Jhat  is  ?v  1  .— "*^  ^^^  ^'"  ^'^^^  ^^  "^^^i"- 
bred  male  animals.  quaaty—that  is,  by  contmmng  to  use  none  but  thorough- 


SEtEOTION  OF  BRKKDINa   HbiFERS. 

cattJ  for1xpl\7ufpo?:fi:t  J^e^eTfrl^'th  ^^^^K^  '^^'\  *°  P""-  ^^  --g 

tl.e  heifers  produced  by^hesebuU3  breeders  ?n°L^^^^^^  '""r."'^'  T^  *°  ^^^^^ 
culty  in  getting  my  cows  to  breed  -I  think Th.f  7«  ""'"V  ^^^''^  -^  ^*^®  ^^'^  «o°^«  diffi- 
Bometimes  to  tl|  mile  animal  Eg  Len  terwlke^^'^^'ir "f.^  *'^  ^^^^°"'  ^^^ 
yearlmgs.  and  those  coming  two  yeal^  old.  and  bree^ig  S^a  "'  ''"^P°'''^  °^ 

Feeding  Stock. 

them  something  like  a  bushel  of  chaff  nrS^nif  .  o*<^^aff  for  them.  At  noon  we  give 
about  a  quart  of  chopped  stuff  evLvdaf on  hT'l^'^'w"'  ^^''^''  '""'^^"^  ^^  "«*>  g«t 
the  latter  end  of  February  or  March  and  Zn  '^*^-  ^^  ^'^^^''^^^^  '^'^^^  *^«^  ^'^I^^  in 
a  day  and  straw  once  a  day,  anftowa;ds  the  la^tTeX^  giving  them  hay  perhaps  once 
with  chopped  stuff  and  tuJnips.  wl?rrefore  feet  theel..'  V^'^'}^''^  ^et  hay  altogether, 
they  take  the  vegetable  mould  out  of  the  sn,T  I  ^^^/^^^^  °^  *ynips  upon  tho  soil,  I  think 
but  I  don't  see  how  we  can  do  wSout  turnin.     T"'^''^^^^  '^"^  make  it  inclined  to  bind, 
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compass.  My  little  experience  is  thafc  if  you  feed  heavily  with  meal  and  other  concen- 
trated food,  and  lightly  with  turnips,  and  in  the  spring  turn  the  cattle  out  to  grass,  they 
will  not  thrive  so  well  as  if  they  had  been  fed  more  largely  on  turnips,  and  had  their 
stomachs  kept  expanded  to  their  natural  size.  I  heard  an  American  gentleman  saying 
that  he  had  bought  a  lot  of  western  American  steers  at  Buffalo  in  the  spring,  but  that  he 
had  found  by  experienca  that  the  Canadian  steers  that  had  been  fed  upon  turnips  and  hay 
and  other  buiky  fodder  would  increase  faster  and  do  better  upon  the  pastures  of  the 
Ampricatk  feeders  than  the  cattle  which  are  fed  on  western  com.  The  stomachs  ol  the 
Canadi;  u  attle  had  been  kept  expanded  to  the  right  capacitf  for  profitable  pasturing;  so 
that  if  ^  <  id  a  young  beast  which  I  wished  to  fatten,  I  would  feed  it  during  the  winter 
upon  turnips  and  hay  and  a  little  chopped  stuff,  and  then  it  would  do  well  to  be  allowed 
to  run  upon  the  pasture  throughout  the  summer.  1  observe  that  some  think  that  the 
profitable  time  at  which  to  sell  heef  steers  is  at  two  years  and  a  half  old.  I  do  not  doubt 
that  steerp,  well  fed  all  the  time  might  be  got  in  good  condition  at  that  age ;  but  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  that  the  bulk  of  steers  would  be  better  if  they  were  kept  till  they  were 
three  yeai-s  old,  because  by  keeping  another  winter  you  can  feed  them  on  coarser  and  less 
expensive  food,  and  with  the  addition  of  the  summer  pasturing  you  can  bring  them  to  & 
greater  weight  at  threo  years  old,  and  of  »  quality  that  will  fetch  rather  a  bietter  price, 
without  very  materially  increasing  the  cost. 

To  Mr.  Dymond. — I  think  it  is  poi:8ible  to  get  good  steers  at  two  years  and  a  hsJf 
old,  but  I  think  the  generality  of  the  farmers  would  do  better  to  keep  them  until  they  are 
three  years  old. 

LAZARUS  PARKINSON. 
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Sittings  to  take  oral  evidence  held  at  Toronto,  June  23,  1880.  Present — Messrs. 
John  Dryden  (Chairman),  K.  Gibson,  A.  H.  Dtuond,  J.  P.  Wiser,  M.P.,  T.  Ballantyne, 
M.P.P.,  T.  Stock,  W.  Whitelaw,  J.  P.  McMillan,  A.  Wilson,  E.  Btbnb,  F.  Malcolm 
and  Hon.  S.  C.  Wood. 

MR.    JOHN    SNELL'S    EVIDENCE. 

COTSWOLDS — BbRKSHIRES. 

John  0.  Snell,  of  Edmonton,  was  called  and  examined. 

Flock  op  Pure-bred  Cotswolds. 

To  Mr.  Dryden. — I  have  been  a  pretty  extensive  breeder,  principally  of  Shorthorn 
cattle.  I  at  one  time  bred  Galloway  cattle,  and  I  have  alf^  bred  Jersey  cattle  to  some 
extent,  as  well  as  sheep  and  pigs,  which  are  my  specialty  no  .  The  varieties  of  sheep  I 
have  bred  are  Leiceaters,  Linco'ns,  Cotawolds  and  Southdowus.  The  Cotswolds  are  the 
only  sheep  I  am  breeding  at  present.  I  prefer  them  for  this  country,  because  they  are 
more  in  demand  and  brirg  better  prices  than  any  others.  I  found  from  experience  that 
they  were  also  the  most  useful  breed  to  cross  upon  the  common  sheep  of  the  country,  in 
order  to  produce  the  best  results  in  mutton  and  wool  combined.  I  think  they  occupy  the 
same  position  among  the  different  breeds  of  sheep  that  Shorthorns  do  among  the  cattle  in 
that  respect. 

Merits  of  the  Cotswolds — Improved  Wool. 

The  Cotswold  sheep  crossed  on  our  common  sheep  produces  an  animal  of  excellent 
quality  for  the  supply  of  tha  British  market.  One  advantage  in  the  Cotswold  is  that 
it  has  the  early  maturing  qualities — that  is,  the  improved  breed.  During  the  last  t'  n 
or  fifteen  years  the  Cotswold  sheep  hps  been  very  much  improved  in  that  respect.  As 
to  quality,  I  think  when  you  got  a  bettor  feuding  animal  you  get  an  ituprovcmunt  in  the 

[Mr.  Snell.] 
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that  respect  by  selecting  rams  iith  reference  t^  tf«  1'""^'°^^^ *  ^^"^  *«  b°  °^ad«  ^ 
objections  to  the  Cotswold  aheep  has  been  that  th^  InT '  .°^  *^'  ^"'^^-  ^ne  of  the 
selection  of  rams  with  the  finest  quality  of  woo  and  wTL''  ^''°'^^'^^>  but  by  careful 
you  can  improve  the  quality  of  the  wool  i^^^uSln  £  ^  ""'"^  "°'i°™  ^"  «^«^  t^em. 
has  hitherto  been  our  best  iarket  for  CoTswoW  sten  fh«  f  "^^'i  -^^^  ^"^^^^  States 
best  customers,  and  they  are  very  particuLrlbnnf  flff '  ^l  Kentuckians  have  been  our 
specialty,  and  we  have  been  tiyk.^  trbreed  our  sh^n  ^  fu  '^'  "'^'^^'  ^^^^^S  '^^^  a 

and  I  am  satisfied  that  in  the  last  tpn  JT™  °^^,^^^^P  *«>  suit  the  taste  of  that  market 
•    quality  of  the  wool.     Th^rf^  al^rinThe  ZSf  ^Ar '^^  -provemenrrnlS 

thi,,  and  If  they  find  pretty  good  wool  ^'^Xl^U:^,^:'^.^^^^^^  ^ 

SouTDDowNs- The  Clip. 

IkeptafewSouthdownsafewvearsawn    t„^      ^  i. 
was  any  considerable  difi-erence  L  tCvafrof  ^0^1  thf '^V^'",^* P^^^^'^*'    "there 
Southdowns;  but  the  difference  between  the  DrTc?«oL-^  '^  T°"^^  P^^  ^«"  to  raise 
and  coarse  wool  is  not  so  great  as  to  makeftin     fj^'^^^  }^  ^^e  market  for  fine  wool 
cannot  get  the  weight  of  fl^eece  S  Xthdoln  "hto  tt^'^  Southdowns,  because  you 
there  is  very  little  difierencein  the  vvice      Th^A%^    ^*  I''''  "^^  ^"  ^  Cotswold.  whUe 
be.  I  think,  about  four  pounds  per  nead     I  lod  IT'  fn^^  ""1^^'  °^  ^he  fleeces  would 
nine  pounds  of  good  washed  w?ol ;  I  dl ^Tnk  a  flock  n?t^?t^/^'^P  ^^^^^^  ^^^^age 
more  than  five  pounds,  if  they  wou^d  do  ?hat     intS,t  fh  ^^^t^t^^^  ^ould  avera|e 
difference.  "^  ""  ''''^^     ^^  weight  there  is,  of  course,  a  very  great 

LiNCOLNS— LEICESTEBa. 

theretr  ^  pTre-S  TeSes^Jr  n'ow'^^^  ^:Zr  "t^^-      '  ^^'^  ^^ink 

with  Cotswold  too.     The"rei7iicesteS  "^^^  I^-coln,  ^^TrrobLy 

able  ,n  this  country.      I  don't  kn^w  that  there  is  ^^^^^^  '°''"-*u  ^'  P^^^^^'^  °r  sale^ 

between  the  Leicesters,  the  Lincolns  and  th«  P^f  m  '^'£^''«»°e  ^ith  respect  to  hardiness 
well  adapted  to  this  climate.  Se  dimate^i  v^t"  '^'-  ?'^  *''«  ^"  ^^^"^7  breeds  of  sheep 
;t  IS  conducive  to  a  good  growth  of  woof  ^iev  are'nnf  r'nT  "'*^  *^«  Cotswolds,  fs 
legs,  and  necks.  ^  °°'-     "^^^^  *^«  "o*  liable  to  get  bare  on  their  bellies. 

Management  of  Sheep. 


The   number   of  sheep  that   a   farmer  sho,.l,l  t„       • 

helms.     1  think  there  need  Iml  I,  J-P/''.^        ^""'^  '^^P^^ds  on   the 
^  there  is  an  idea  preva^e:  J   Lfn  ?.!*.'!,  *^_^""-'?- .^^  be  has  room 


quantity  of  room 

enough.  I  know  therTis  lnTa::;7:.S  IrCoTswoM *''  """'^^'- "^"^'brba-oom 
m  as  large  flocks  as  the  finer  woolod  sheer  L/t  .l  '.  1°  t  T''''^  be  herded  tosjether 
have  seen  Cotswolds  herded  to  the  extent  nff  ^^^.  tb"re  is  anything  in  it  I 
hundred  in  the  old  country,  and  doL  weH  w""'  "  m^^  ^''''^'"^'  ^"^  a«  bifh  as  ei^dit 
well  on  farms  of  from  two  to  four  hSed  acr^fn  "fT.  ^  ^fJ^  'l"^  ^°  ^his  country  v^ 
LtW  T'  t''  °^  ^^^«P'  either  ?het:\T;ord^;l'?on^"^^r^f '^*°*'^^««'  -^"dred^ 
better  when  kept  in  small  lots  than  when  Ct  in  lar-^ei^  woolod  varieties,   will  do 


Diseases— Healthiness  op  Climatb. 


'•'-'^'^'  =  'bo  foot  i'ut  was  introduced  intc,  nn^flT  u'V  "T'""'''  Prcvax,ni  that  I 
[Mr.  Snen.]  '"*"  "'"'^  ^0°*^  by  sheep  from  other  flocks 
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■which  ./ehad  bought.  We  had  a  slight  attack  of  foot  and  mouth  disease  which  came  to  us 
with  some  sheep  which  we  imported  from  England  in  1875.  It  went  through  our  whole  flock, 
but  we  did  not  lose  any  sheep  by  it.  They  were  only  sick  for  a  few  days  and  then  came 
around  again  all  right,  and  then  improved  in  condition  very  rapidly.  That  is  the  only 
inatance  I  ever  knew  of  foot  and  mouth  disease  being  in  this  country.  Its  symptoms  are 
very  much  like  those  of  foot  rot.  It  affects  the  feet  of  the  sheep,  and  they  get  very  feverish 
for  a  few  days.  I  think  the  hoofs  might  come  off  if  they  did  not  get  any  attention.  We 
applied  carbolic  acid  to  the  feet,  and  in  a  diluted  state  to  the  mouth.  The  disease  went,  not 
only  through  the  sheep,  but  through  all  the  cattle  and  hogs  on  the  farm.  One  peculiarity  was 
that  it  broke  out  on  a  neighbouring  farm  before  it  broke  out  on  ours,  although,  as  we  sup- 
posed, it  was  first  brought  to  our  farm.  It  broke  out  in  several  places  in  the  neighbourhood 
two  or  three  miles  distant.  The  disease  seemed  to  travel  in  the  atmosphere,  though  it 
might  have  been  carried  by  persons  visiting  the  farm.  This  is  a  very  healthy  climate, 
however,  and  there  are  very  few  diseases  of  any  kind  among  our  stock ;  even  if  it  got  a 
foothold  I  think  one  of  our  winters  would  destroy  it.  For  foot  rot  we  used  bluestone 
powdered,  which  is  sufficient  in  ordinary  cases.  A  mixture  of  bluestone  and  verdigris 
ground  line  is  an  almost  sure  cure. 

Winter  Treatment — Ram  Lambs. 

In  the  winter  time  we  keep  the  sheep  in  open  sheds,  with  doors  that  can  be  closed 
in  case  of  stormy  weather,  so  that  they  can  run  in  and  out  of  the  yards  at  pleasure. 
We  feed  them  in  racks  in  the  house,  principally  on  clover  hay.  We  feed  a  good  deal 
of  pea  straw  to  our  breeding  ewes;  to  the  young  sheep  we  feed  clover  hay,  and 
roots.  I  think  from  the  experience  I  have  had  that  to  feed  roots  to  ewes  with  lamb 
is  injurious  to  the  lambs.  It  makes  the  lambs  weak.  Old  country  shepherds  say 
that  when  they  have  a  big  crop  of  turnips  they  have  a  poor  crop  of  lambs.  We  feed 
them  plenty  of  turnips  after  they  have  lambed.  During  the  winter  time  we  also  give  our 
young  sheep  a  little  grain— peas  and  oats  mixed— and  two  or  three  weeks  before  lambmg 
time  we  give  the  ewes  a  mixture  of  peas  and  oats  and  bran.  We  breed  young  ewes  at  a 
year  and  a  half,  to  have  lambs  at  two  years  old.  We  prefer  to  use  rams  a  year  old  and 
older.  As  a  rule,  I  don't  think  it  advisable  to  use  ram  lambs.  If  they  are  used,  they 
ouo'ht  to  1)0  strong,  early  lambs,  and  be  used  to  not  more  than  twenty  ewes.  I  think  there 
wo°ul(l  be  a  difference  in  the  progeny  of  the  sheep  if  they  were  bred  to  a  larger  number. 
The  lambs,  i  Lhink,  would  be  smaller  and  weaker.  I  think  a  ram  two  or  three  years  old 
is  preferable  even  to  a  yearling. 

Various  Breeds  Discussed. 

To  Mr  Malcolm.— I  suppose  Southdowns,  being  a  smaller  class  of  sheep  than  the 
Cotswolds,  could  be  kept  on  less  feed,  though  I  could  not  say  what  proportion  of  South- 
downs  you  could  keep  on  the  same  feed  as  Cotswolds.  I  question  whether  you  can  get 
any  hi-hor  price  for  tlie  mutton  of  Southdowns  than  for  that  of  Cotswolds  in  this  country. 
I  dou'r  think  buyers  for  the  foreign  market  discriminate  as  to  quality.  The  English 
butchers  may  discriminate  between  Southdowns  and  others,  but  we  have  to  breed  for  the 

market  we  have.  ,  xi.     i  •  i     j 

To  Mr.  Wilson.— The  sheep  of  the  largest  weights,  I  think,  command  the  highest 

price  in  the  old  country.     We  also  supply  Cotswolds  for  the  Western  States— Missouri, 

Iowa,  Illinois,  as  well  as  Kentucky.  Ti.fi 

To  Mr.  Malcolm. — They  cross  them  on  the  Merinos  and  native  sheep,  1  think. 

To  Mr.  Balantyiie.—l  have  never  known  of  any  cases  of  scab  among  sheep  m  this 

To  Mr.  McMillan.— I  think  the  pure  Leicester,  such  as  the  small  English  Leicester, 
is  too  small  for  this  country.     The  Border  Leceisters  are  large  sheep,  of  course. 

To  Mr.  W/dtelaw.—b'or  early  maturity,  I  think  the  Colawoida  c0Ui«  behmd  puro 
Leicesters  in  weight  at  a  certain  age.     But  I  think  we  can  get  as  heavy  weight,  or  heavier, 

[Mr.  Snrll.] 
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our  rams  at  a  year  old,  when  MkJltl  marfceta  to  the  Cots»old«      W,  „,7 

at  eighteen  .o^th,  ,^  ',  'Z  f^'sottsl^ir S  ^  I^ft^^^^''''^  ^f  ^^^^  ^ 

Cotswolds;  though  we  Ihn^tha  he  m^at  irbrt."'"''''^?'^  ^"-^  P^^'^^P"  ^^S  to  ill 
portion  of  lean  meat,  but,  considering  mutton  ^  ""  '"f"^^"^  ^"  Cotswold,  a  larger  pro 
think  the  Cotswolds  are  superior  T°do^Yr  f^'i  "^S?^  P'°<i^^^ng  qualities  togfther  I 
Lejce^ters,  or  Cotswolds,  orVouthdowns^'lt ts  fo^  W  t  ''°"^'  "«  -periof  tth 
should  £  r  "T  .^«P«^^'"g  °^  it  to  breed  with  un  formitv  i°"^  '°?^\*  «*"°^"^  ^^««d 
should  be  kept  m  good  growing  condition  b«f  n.J 7^  ^V  /"  f'^^^P  ^°''  breeding  purposes 
until  the  lambing  season  j  nor  do  I  feed  them  an v        •    ^  '^^  '  ^^^^  *^«  «^««  any  turnfps 

don't  .T-i'T-  ^^^'•«^^^«ag'-eatmL7sheeD  wfthl^^^  Ifl,  looking  for  fine  heads 
don  t  thmk  their  wool  is  superior  to  th^t  r.f  f  r  ^P.  , ,  °°*"®  ^'^^ds  and  harsh  fleeces  •  T 
«hcep  I  don't  think  have  imrroJed  ^'tl^y  shouwTa'^ T ^ ^t"  <^"-o™-on Cardian 
bute  that  to  a  great  extent  to  the  h"vy  drain  thlt  t  l  °°''  ^."*  ^  *^'°^^  7^^  ^^  attS 
United  States  J  men  have  often  b^7lJmnl?.  n^^^""  "'^^^  °°  <>"  ^Iieep  from  the 
nmeteenyearsagoIthinkwecou?drt°^™Pi''^.*°f"  ^^'^'^  b^st  stock.  Eighteen  or 
farmers  were  better  cnHtomerTtln  thStr"""  ^V^T  ^' ""^ '^'^ 

E-*«>««P  «e  not  suitable  for  tLir^Lpes'Iutrtv"',^*'^'^^^  '^  because  our 
mistake  in  selling  their  sheep  so  closelv  aVt^^  '  5  •  ^  *^'"''  *'"'"  ^*™ers  are  making  a 
stock.  If  they  would  keep  SieL  best  stock  an/'"  '"^  ^""^  °^*"^  P^^^^^^g  ^^^b  thdrTest 
good  sheep  in  the  country.  '*°"''  ""'^  '°»P^-o^«  ^th  them,  thereVould  be  more 

Shorthorns— Galloways. 

l^^rs"^' ^y£r^^^^^^^^  exclusively  for  about  five 

purposes.  There  was  no  special  reasoS  for  my  chaLjn'7^  '°'''  ,°°^  ^^'  butter-making 
my  father  died  and  the  estate  had  to  be  dTvxZ  a^f  ?^^  %T  ?"^«  ^  «beep,  except  that 
This  was  not  done  because  we  found  the  bJeedfng  of  gt^tw'''^^'"  ^t'''  "*^  *^-^  «°J^ 

To  Mr.    Whttelaw.~l  have  bred  Gallnw^l/K  .  t  7^°'"^  unprofitable, 
cessity  for  them  in  Canada.     There  are  otherh^/'  ^t  J  ?"  °°*^  ^'^^'^^  t^"^*  there  is  any  ne- 
doos,  and  answer  them  better.    ?  ^o'nTloZt  that'th""  «-  purposes  a  GalloVa; 

y  «o  well  as  the  Durlam,  '^  ""^"^^  '^P''^^^  tbe  com- 


— tockofthecoui;^r::;ii:3X^st: 


Sheep  Farhing-Market  in  thk  States. 


sidoring  the  direrp"rofits'fr«t"P  f  am7b  ^  '5''"  ?^f  ^'^^'^  *^-  -**'«  raisin,  eon- 
I  send  to  Kentucky  are  sent  ^here  for  breSirn^ ?""  "^  '^''^^S'^^^^d  ''^'^-  Th"''  iZ 
or  consumption  as  for  breeding  pupo/e^"  fhaT"''''  ^  ^°  ""''  ^''^'^  '^^'P  ««  much 
be  the  correct  standard  for  ordinary  E  f^,-,  ^^  ^P^'-^'^ent  would  not  perhaps 
.sh..op  or  the  United  States  aiarkot  tLt  iTartS  r  "'  "'*^  \  ^'''  °^  obta^ni  g' 
fourth  of  th'  ^P^l^^J^.'^daptod  for  thircLntry  a  wo'^^r^r  '^'  ^.^'^"'''^  '  "-"gb 
in    i?o  cff  ?'  ''"™^'''  ^"  *'''-^  •'"""t'-y  that  we  do  in    Ju  \h,        t  "°'  '""  '^^''^  ^ban  one- 

i'Ur.  iniell]  --  -L.-  ..001,  Dut  ;;ioro  for  mut- 
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ton  and  wool  combined.  If  I  were  going  in  for  quality  of  mutton  alone,  I  suppose  the 
Southdown  sheep  would  be  preferable  to  the  Cotswold ;  but  the  butcher  who  buys  for  the 
consumer  in  this  country  I  do  not  think  shows  any  preference  aa  to  quality, 

Thb  Couuon  Stock. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  common  sheep  of  the  country  are  derived  from.  The  Cotswold 
has  been  successfully  used  as  a  cross  on  these  sheep,  and  during  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years 
the  Cotswolds  have  come  more  into  fashion.  The  common  stock  has  deteriorated,  because 
our  farmers  have  not  availed  themselves  of  the  use  of  pure- bred  rams  sufficiently.  They  have 
been  too  much  satisfied  with  graded  rams.  One  great  difficulty  in  the  way  of  improving 
the  stock  is  that  when  a  man  buys  a  thoroughbred  ram  and  breeds  from  him,  and  gets  a 
lamb  from  the  first  cross  that  has  all  the  appearance  of  a  thoroughbred,  he  makes  the  mis- 
take of  breeding  from  that.  There  are  great  differences  in  the  cost  of  a  breeding 
ram  Our  yearling  rams  can  be  bought  from  $40  up  to  $150,  accord'ng  to  quality. 
By  the  introduction  of  these  rams  into  the  ordinary  flocks,  I  think  there  would  soon 

be  a  great  improvement   in  the  value  of  the  stock  all   through  the  country I   am 

satisfied  there  would. 

Faruers  too  Eaqeb  to  Sell. 

There  is  an  increased  disposition  in  the  counties  in  this  district  to  keep  better 
sheep;  but  I  do  not  think  there  are  so  many  good  sheep  in  the  country  now  as  there 
were  a  few  years  ago,  because  the  farmers  have  been  selling  them  off  too  mucL  This 
is  r^.  mistake,  because  I  do  not  think  it  is  well  to  sell  the  goose  that  lays  the  golden 
eggs.  There  is  this  advantage  in  raising  sheep — that  you  get  two  crops  from  them 
in  the  year,  a  crop  of  lambs  and  a  crop  of  wool,  and  what  you  realize  from  the  wool 
goes  a  long  way  to  pay  for  the  keep  of  the  sheep.  On  an  ordinary  farm  of  100  acres  I 
think  a  man  could  profitably  keep  30  sheep ;  and  a  farm  of  200  acres  ought  to  maintain 
from  60  to  75  or  100  sheep.     That  is,  under  a  system  of  mixed  husbandry,  of  course. 

Sheep  Manure — Rkcupbrating  the  Land. 

To  Mr.  Byrne. — I  do  not  think  sheep  make  sufficient  manure  to  manure  our  summer 
fallows  for  wheat.  A  great  deal  more  manure  might  be  made  from  sheep  by  giving  them 
more  bedding,  and  keeping  more  straw  under  them.  To  ufee  them  to  beat  advantage  for 
improving  a  farm  that  is  run  down,  you  would  have  to  herd  them  on  the  ground,  and  have 
them  eat  up  green  crops  of  rape,  vetches,  etc.,  so  that  they  would  be  making  mutton  and 
manuring  the  farm  at  the  same  time;  but  I  think  it  is  better  to  keep  cattle  for  the  manur- 
ing of  a  farm,  although  with  cattle  you  would  have  to  buy  more  feed.  The  soil  of 
my  farm  ia  principally  clay.  Generally,  in  this  country,  land,  I  think,  is  running  down ; 
it  is  not  so  productive  as  it  was  thirty  years  ago.  The  principal  cause  of  the  farms  run- 
ning down  is,  I  think,  that  farmers  depend  too  much  on  grain  growing,  and  do  not  keep 
sufliciont  stock  to  make  manure  for  the  farm.  If  they  continue  the  same  course  they  are 
now  pursuing  for  twenty  years  longer  I  think  they  will  be  able  to  produce  very  little 
grain.  ^  As  the  beat  means  of  bringing  up  a  farm  that  is  run  down,  I  would  advise  the 
ploughing  down  of  green  crops,  such  as  buckwheat  and  clover,  and  the  keeping  of  as  much 
stock  as  possible  for  the  making  of  manure.  I  use  salt  and  plaster  as  fertilizers,  as  well 
as  manure.  Leeched  ashes  are  used,  but  not  to  any  extent.  They  are  thought  to  be  valo- 
able  as  a  fertilizer,  but  the  trouble  is  you  caimot  get  enough  to  go  very  far. 

Berkshire  Pigs. 

To  Mr.  Dry  den. — The  only  breed  of  pigs  that  I  have  been  raising  for  the  last  fifteen 
years  is  the  Berkshire.  I  had  some  experience  in  breeding  Suffolks  and  Yorkshires  pre- 
vious to  thSit  time.     The  BBrkp.liirft  woiilfl  Vifi  i*I?iHROfl  w't.H  t.h^  '"*n*'l  ^rcf^f'"   T  jiu*i.\naf*.   Hnh 


they  are  are  larger  than  the  Black  Essex  and  other  small  breeds. 
[Mr.  Snell\ 


I  would  coil  them  a 
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Wod-th,re  will  be  .  l„g,r  proportiL  rf  iLn  tlLT?'  'Sj  ■"»  "",<»»  »«'  b«  mor.  mar- 

an  immense  •drantage  orer  us  in  theT,>H«!!r  P^°^"°"»«  Pork  profitably.  They  hare 
best  time  to  have  p^s  dropp:d  is  in  MaS  orlnrS  '' V  "^  ^°^'  ^"  ^^  opi^lL  the 
inilk,  slops,  and  shorts.  When  you  want  to  fatL  th^;,  rTv  1^  ^'^  »^°'^'^  ^  '«d  with 
that  purpose.      In  the  winter  season  te  le?  7h«  hrl^  ■         ^^  ^^^  ^''^  **»«  ^^s*  ^ed  for 

to  nm  u^n  in  the  summer  tC  ""'  '°  ^"^'  *  ^"^  •>'  *  <^^orer  or  Irassleld  for  pigs 

othera;it;ink^;£7p7oLc:«tl1itZ  ^^^^^^^^  a.  well  as 

dressed  weight  »t  maturity.     Th£  is  ^o  ^T  °?''"  ^^"^^^    They  grow  to  600  pounds 
ofBerkshi«.     „,p,,,^^  Lre^l^ZrlrttSltL^^"^?  ^"'V"^^  large 'breS 

is:;  ^g^^de^ss- ef  irsii  ^'^--i^^'s-J^v^ 

•  prejudice  against  Berkshire  ho^XL^eXtr:^^^^^^^ 

JOHN  0.  SNELL. 


MR.  HFGH  CLAKKE'S  EVIDENCE. 
Aldernets  or  Jerssys 
Hugh  Clark.,  of  Brampton,  was  called  and  examined. 

keep  a''n^W^S^;r^  I'haJe^Lmh'S?  ^"'Kl^  '^  *^^  neighbourhood  of  Brampton.     I 
or  Aldemeys.     I  don't  thl\*Th    e  L  ^rdtSi^^Tl^  among  them,  chieflT^ersey 
generally  caUed  Jeneyi.  ^  distinction  between  the  two,  they  are  now 

TnB  Jersey  Breed. 

i^poped^tTn^l  f r'om  t\'e'Vnt JS,'"?^  '^^^'f'  ^'^  "^^""^  --  ^-rs.  I 
York  JVKUs  At  first  I  crossed  tLm^ths^r^hortho^*^"^!?  *  Campbell,  of 'the  New 
I  used  the  Jersey  bull  and  a  Shorthora  coT  Mv  lS'!f '•  *f  .^^t\«ome  native  cattle. 
If  I  could  obtain  milking  quality  as  weU  r^i.^  object  m  trying  that  cross  was  to  see 
of  a  fadr  .i«,.  One  thoroVhbreTjersircoraflr  1  1  ^."''^  '''''.  ^''^  «°^  '""kers 
of  February,  in  six  milking!  gave  us  ove";  eirh.l^d^o  t^^^^^^^^  **"  ^"  *^«  "^^nth 
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Fekd  toB  Milk  CxrthM. 

To  Mr.  Edward  Stock.— The  kind  of  feed  that  I  give  cattle  in  the  winter,  for  milk, 
is  a  mixture  of  bran,  pea-meal,  and  good  clover  hay.  The  meal  and  bran  should  be  mixed 
in  the  proportions  of  about  one  part  to  three.     I  have  never  tried  oats. 

To  Mr.  Brown. — I  cannot  say  that  I  have  noticed  any  particular  effect  on  the  milk 
from  the  kind  of  green  food  that  is  given  to  the  cows,  ercept  rye ;  I  think  it  is  the  worst 
In  the  summer  time,  while  the  grass  lasts,  I  give  my  cattle  nothing  but  grass ;  but, 
about  the  time  when  the  pasture  begins  to  fail,  I  give  them  some  millet,  oats,  and  tares. 
I  feed  them  exclusively  on  green  feed  in  the  summer,  giving  them  no  grain,  I  aim  to 
have  the  cows  calve  at  different  times — some  in  the  &11,  and  some  in  the  winter,  and 
some  in  the  Spring — and  I  try  to  have  one  or  two  come  at  a  time.  In  winter  I  feed  cut 
hay  or  straw  or  chaff,  some  pea-meal  and  bran,  and  roots  if  I  have  them.  I  make  no 
particular  effort  to  cultivate  roots  for  my  milk  cows,  but  I  grow  a  few  mangolds  and 
carrots.  I  have  no  steers,  I  only  keep  heifers,  I  raise  my  herd  for  butter  purposes 
exclusively.  In  the  summer,  when  the  pasture  gives  oiit,  I  find  green  fodder  to  be 
valuable.  I  have  not  done  anything  at  soiling  exclusively.  I  have  uot  experimebted  as 
to  the  effect  of  certain  feeds  on  the  milk. 


• 


Thb  Jsbset  thb  Bbst  Milkbb. 

I  think  the  Jersey  is  the  best  cow  to  convert  food  into  milk  for  butter  pur- 
posea.  My  stock  is  not  in  high  condition  as  regards  flesh,  but  I  find  that  when 
they  are  not  milking  they  take  on  flesh  readily,  unless  they  are  old,  in  which 
respect  I  suppose  they  are  the  same  ai-  other  cattle.  I  had  only  one  cow  that  failed  ta 
breed.  She  was  an  imported  cow.  I  sold  her  last  week  for  beef.  She  was  six  years 
old.  I  have  done  very  little  in-and-in  breeding,  but  from  the  little  experience  I  have 
had  o£  it,  I  have  seen  no  bad  effects  from  it.  I  have  imported  bulls  when  I  required 
them.  We  have  averaged  over  300  Iba  of  butter  in  a  year  from  our  cows — that  is, 
taking  our  whole  herd  together — some  of  them  would  be  two  years  old,  some  of  them 
aged  cows,  and  one  or  two  crosses  of  Jerseys  with  other  cattle.  The  quantity  obtained  is 
from  eight  to  twelve  quarts  of  milk  to  a  cow  at  each  milking.  I  milk  twice  a  day.  On 
the  average,  we  obtain  one  pound  of  butter  from  one  and  a-half  or  two  gallons  of  milk. 
I  have  only  sold  one  female  sinqe  I  got  my  herd.  Buils  do  not  sell  readily  j  females  do. 
The  only  thoroughbred  that  I  have  sold  I  sold  to  a  Church  of  England  minister  in  George- 
town. I  consider  the  Jerseys  to  be  the  most  profitable  cattle  for  butter  making.  They 
are  hearty  eaters,  but  I  do  not  think  they  eat  more  than  the  Shorthorns  in  proportion  to 
their  size.  They  are  very  quiet  and  gentle.  I  have  even  allowed  bulls  two  years  and 
a-half  old  to  run  together.  I  like  a  yellow  skin  in  a  milch  cow.  I  have  not  noticed  any- 
thing peculiar  in  the  odour  of  the  mUk.  I  have  seen  something  of  the  Frenchman's  milk 
mirror,  but  I  have  not  paid  any  attention  to  it  in  regard  to  the  supply  of  milk.  I  think 
it  has  gone  rather  farther  than  what  is  proper. 


Prejudiou  Aqaimbt  Jkrsbts. 

I  have  not  taken  any  pains  to  urge  the  Jersey  breed  upon  the  dairymen  of 
the  Province.  I  don't  think  it  is  extending  throughout  the  Province  very  rapidly, 
because,  I  was  going  to  say,  our  Associations  are  trying  to  keep  the  Jerseys  down. 
It  is  a  rather  strange  thing  that  they  should  offer  $16  as  a  first  prize  for  the  Jerseys, 
and  $40  for  the  Shorthorns.  I  have  not  seen  anything  to  lead  me  to  believe  that 
the  Jerseys  are  in  any  way  related  to  the  Ayrshires.  The  cow  which  I  sold  last 
week,  at  six  years  old,  weighed  1,253  pounds.  She  was  very  fat,  although  I  did 
not  put  her  up  specially  to  feed.  She  was  milking  to  within  six  or  eight  weeks  of  that 
time,  and  she  had  been  milking  oontinuonsly  for  four  years.  She  had  only  one  calf,  and 
she  was  milked  ail  the  time  from  then,  but  the  quantity  of  milk  was  small.     1  have  the- 

[Mr.  ClarJk.] 
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Jersey  is  to  produce  mUk  and  LtZ  IdKT'^  °**"'"^^''  *^**  *^«  P'iT«>s«  ot  the 

as  we  should  not  wait  for  Se  which  i«nl  •  "^'"  y°"  '**'"*  **"«^  ^i*l>  them  the  better 
a  Jersej  bull  on  a  Shorthorn  clw  was  that'?2^'^"'  ^?''''-  ^^'  '^'^^^  ^t  cos^Tng 
was  very  rich;   the  cross  s™  med  to  1  uL  of  ^^^^^^^^^  '^'  '""^ 

qua!,  .es,  and  seemed  to  have  more  of  ^the  Durham  h.nNK^  T^  '^^'^'"'^  *°  '*'  "^^Iking 
<lid  not  unpress  himself  so  much  on  tL'lketfThe^^nll^a^V;-  it/mi^!^  ^"^  ^'^  '"*^' 

Jersey  Butter, 

».  e^J^o^'-ih^tirofrdira^^^^^^^^ 

finer  g.,.med.     It  has  a  superior  flavour    thoui  sol  'a  *^%P°r^' *«d  ^^  is  closer  and 
richer  xn  colour.     I  have  yet  some  of  the  co  A  ^tL    Ifiin  U  *  ^'^/  *^"  ^*^°"'  "^^  ^^^  « 

^0  i/>.  Dymond.—Betore'  T  hrA^   t  t  ,        "*  obtamed  nine  years  ago 

t^^^e.     I  haveiot  tried llTng  the'jersey'c'u'  .^t'h  th"'Sf''[^'^  Sho'rthornf'and  na- 
would  be  going  the  wrong  way.     I  would  onlv  T  „    *^'  Shorthorn  bull ;  I  think  that 

pay  special  attention  to  butterikinrinotjSarZr'^  ^^'  ^'''^^'  ^^'  those  who 
I  have  imported  cows  as  well  as  bulls'' anT!l  i  f        1  ^  S""  """'^^  steers  for  beef  purposes 
mo  to  $200  for  them  ;  I  paj^  S  'f^r  a  brfiv;  ^fl'  "^.'^ '  }  ^*-  P^^^To- 
When  I  have  tried  to  sell  bulls  in  this  counL    I  rZu    T^'  °''^'  ^""^  ^^00  for  a  cow. 
I  have  got  that  much  for  a  bull  calf  five  or  ^^xwli    "  u  ^'\'"°''"  ^^^"^  ^^^  for  them  j 
ammals,  all  thoroughbreds.     I  do  not  use  .^^deTat  al?  • '     ^'  F'''''''  ^  ^*^«  ^^teen 
Bome  cases  rapidly  convey  their  milking  properties  to  tL       ""  ""^  ^■^"^'     '^^^  J«"«y«  i" 
not  mall  cases;  some  of  the  bulls  feavTtW  i°nr      ''"'"''?  *^'°*^'°' *J»«  «^^^^^^ 
butter  m  my  neighbourhood  is  all  made  by  hand     ZT""  '""^'^  '"^^  ^'^^'^  °tl»«"-     The 
we  have  made  as  much  as  1,800  IbTof  butter  in?        '  ^o  creameries.     From  six  cows, 
My  butter  ha.  no  special  mkrk  or  brand  upon    t      tT""'    I'  ''  "^"""^  ''^^  ^^^  Toronto 
pnzes  for  my  butterat  the  fairsin  Toronto  St.  /^''^J'^''  successful  in  obtaining 
cents.     We  take  as  much  care  of  it  in  f h«  ,f  I  "'^°°-     ^^  "«  "^^  ^ellinr  -  at  twS 
Jersey  butter  is  inherent  in  the  an  La"  ltd  irdedfabf  ^T^J"     J  ^^^'^^  *' «  fl"""  o? 
was  raised  to  it  on  the  ground  of  iTs  flavouj      iT  1  l  Tu^^  ^inhibitions  no  objection 
feed  as  the  Shorthorn  :  I  think  it  w«„U  lu  •  °°  °°'  ^^'^'^  the  Jersey  is  so  hard  to 

feed.^  I  have  not  used  oil  clke  "  "'  '•"P^'*^^  *«  *^«  Shorth-^-n  on  ?he  „mo 

^I'-^^T  p- p-^^^^^  g^d  7^17  r'h  t;  r-^^^^  -^  'i-i^ty 

do  n^.  let  any  of  them  suck.  ^        ^    ^"^^     ^^  hand-feed  all  our  calves ;  we 

of  ^^e'^s^lneiZrikJ^^^^^^^  -ak  Jersey  cows  on  account 

«maU  as  those  of  the  Ayrshirea.  ^'  '^"''"y'  ^  '^^  ^"^  *hink  are  smaU-not  so 

Jebsbt  Bbbf. 

qualitTLSn^hTrrleTs'  '^^  d^noSt^^E  ^'^^^^^'^^  P°««^««  »  greater  variety  of 
the  quality  of  Jersey  be'ef  is  eq^rt  S  of'lL^Th? -t^b  "^^^^^ **"^^y' -"l  Ink 
«ame  quantity,  and  the  milk  and  butter  „«  superior  1^™'^^^°"^^  *hare  is  not  the 
bring  a  Jersey  to  the  age  of  three  year^  althe  ShorthlV'*  *^^^  ''  ''^^^  ««  °»«ch  to 
and  does  not  eat  so  much.  I  have  haXls  whlh  ^  u  '  ''T"!?  ^*  ''  »  «'»'»"«'  animal, 
pounds  at  two  year.  old.     I  h.ve  notloSnytts^^rTtretd  l^^^J^V/e^.'^^^ 

Dairy  Managbmbnt. 
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not  air  the  milk  while  it  is  warm  in  order  to  remove  the  odour.  Wo  put  the  milk  in  cans, 
and  submerge  them  in  icewater,  which  it  is  claimed  absorbs  the  odour  and  cools  the 
milk  at  the  same  time,  and  when  the  cream  rises  it  is  taken  off  and  put  in  a  cream  pail. 
In  my  experience  this  plan  lias  been  very  successful ;  our  butter  made  in  this  way  hai 
taken  first  prizes.  The  salt  we  use  is  Higgins'  Eureka  salt ;  it  is  an  English  salt.  Wa 
tried  the  Goderich  salt,  bat  we  did  not  like  it ;  we  thought  that  while  we  were  using  it 
the  butter  did  not  keep  ho  well,  and  did  not  sell  so  well  on  the  market.  I  know  several 
in  my  neighbourhood  who  have  stopped  using  the  Canadian  salt  in  order  to  use  the  Eng^ 
lish — perhaps  from  what  thev  have  read.     I  only  made  the  one  ftmoriment  of  it. 

Cost — Feed. 

To  Mr.  Dymond. — I  cannot  tell  you  the  cost  of  keeping  one  of  my  cows  in  compari- 
son with  the  produce  I  derive  from  its  milk  and  butter.  I  turn  my  cattle  out  to  pasture 
in  the  summer.  My  pasture  is  nothing  extra.  Late  in  the  summer,  when  the  pasture 
fails,  I  give  them  green  feed.  TTe  generally  try  to  have  some  corn,  millet,  vetches,  and 
oats  for  that  purpose. 

To  Mr.  Broum. — We  have  been  feeding  millet  lately.  I  consider  that  it  increases 
the  quantity  of  the  cream,  and  that  the  cream  is  thicker  from  it  than  from  other  feed. 
The  millet  is  headed  before  we  begin  to  cut  it  In  churning,  we  use  the  barrel  churn. 
Wo  do  no\,  use  any  colouring.  The  temperature  of  tho  cream  we  thinl-  should  be  nearer 
66  than  62.  We  only  work  the  butter  once.  We  use  hard  water.  For  packages,  we 
use  white  oak  and  white  ash.  If  oak  stains  the  butter,  I  think  that  can  be  remecfied  by 
having  the  oak  properly  soaked  before-hand. 

HUGH  CLARKR 


MR.    J.    W.    JARDINE'S    EVIDENCE. 

Atrshires. 

J.  W.  Jardinb,  of  the  firm  of  Jardine  <fe  SonSj  Hamilton,  was  called  and  examined. 

A  Pure  Ayrshire  Herd. 

To  Mr.  Thomas  Stock. — I  keep  Ayrshire  cattle  principally.  Wa  have  between  fifty 
•nd  sixty  head  of  pure-bred  animals.  I  have  been  breeding  cattle  for  many  years.  My 
father  was  a  breeder  of  cattle  before  I  commenced  the  business.  H3  has  been  a  breeder 
for  twenty  years;  before  he  took  up  with  the  Ayrshires,  he  bred  Galloways.  The 
general  character  of  my  farm  is  light  sandy  loam,  with  some  clay  loam.  We  claim  that 
the  A;  rshires  excel  every  other  breed  of  cattle  in  the  quantity  of  milk  they  give,  and 
that  their  milk  contains  more  casine  for  cheese-making. 

Crossinq  with  the   Shorthorit, 

I  have  crossed  them  with  the  native  and  Shorthorn  cattle.  In  crossing  an  Ayrshire 
bull  and  a  thoroughbred  Shorthorn  cow,  we  get  a  fine,  large  framed  animal,  and  a  good, 
deep  milker— what  I  would  consider  a  good  animal  for  all  purposes.  We  consider  that 
this  cross  is  an  improveme.'^t  on  the  Ayrshire  for  the  shambles,  and  an  improvement  on 
the  Shorthorn  for  milking  qualities.  We  have  been  crossing  Ayrshires  and  Shorthorns 
in  that  way  for  the  last  five  or  six  years,  and  our  experience  has  been  very  profiUble. 
Several  breedera  of  Shorthorns  in  our  neighbourhood  cross  their  cows  with  our  Ayr- 
shire  bull 

[Mr  Jardine.'] 
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is  either  sJnfc  to  tho  cl  "os  ,  f  fctori^H  hoIH  L  ^  ,  Z"*'^"  ""*  ^'1''^  "''''^-     ^he  milk 

crosses  of  whiel,  T  sporan  k,  nt  n  :rS  J.  ^'''^'^Y'^  "««•  o^"'aJ«  i"to  buttor.  Tho 
F>artly  for  heef    urnoms     T hov     I    1^  formt^Ung  butter  for  tho  Ilamilton  market,  a„cl 

-ill  produce  2rer;f  •  S  a  f  Lel7k^L:"lT'r  "^^f^,'  '"'*'•«  P"^«  «''-*'>°- 
of  their  beef  is  good-th^  a/e«ood  ra.i^ir  tool  7T^'  ^^u'"'  ""'*  "*«  '^"'''•^J' 
three  or  four  yofr  old  .teoVs  woffl  hof  o  .U  *(S  f^^fnm'^"""\,  The  average  weight  of 
Mmt  weighed  L  much  a«  i.D 50  pounds.  '  '"'^^^  P"""^"'     ^"  ""'^ ^'^^  ^"^  **» 

TiiB  UiiADKS  Good   Milkerb 
-hoy  nl"a  "Z  S!":i rHt" '^dt SZ"' A"'''''i^  °"""  '"-  ""'  »"''"»«»■  ^ 


Points  in  an    AvitsniitE  dow 


In 


..ack ':  tt^S  ^     rt^S '^I'fl  "'  ^*  '^^  ^'^8"--«  '^^  *'-  f>-^  and  going 

<.   long  slondor   hornr^sL  nZTt'      U  T^^'  '^'\^''^' 

.loop.t.arrowsLouldo;,s,  ariLSug  w?lt™\,S.^i'df  a  ^^^^     S""i  "•  "   *''""''  t"'  ""* 
and  hips,  a  square  ro.unv  vessel   wifl.V^lf  I'atkuardH  a  full  flank,  wide  across  th(!  loins 

not  seem  to  stand  the  heat  of  1 1.  ^U    1  .T  fi        ,T  .^^'^  ''"''**'''  ^"'o"'-^'^  '"''mals  do 

YiELK    OF    ^flLK. 

condlTEraYe^In'lboTtrrd"!'^     "f  "^^  obtain  durin.  tho  whole  season.    Wo 

eight  or  rerAtL^VeTosT"r;uY  Zi"1  '''''''  *^^.«'^^^  '^^  «*"''-  ^  ^^^^  f- 
October,  and  she  was  never  a  lowed  out  i^ the  Z'.-  ^^T'/'""  T'     ^^'  ^^^^^'^  ^^ 

[Mr.  Jarciine.] 
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Milk  Fevfb. 

The  milk  fever  gives  ns  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  In  my  time  we  have  not 
lost  a  beast  from  any  other  cause,  except  one  bull.  The  fever  has  always  come  on 
after  calving,  with  one  exception;  that  was  a  cow  which  took  sick  a  few  hours 
before  she  calved,  and  showed  symptoms  of  milk  fever.  The  disease  is  considered 
to  be  incurable.  We  have  one  cow  which  lost  the  use  of  one  leg  from  the  fever,  but  she 
is  still  breeding ;  we  had  another  that  recovered  for  a  time,  but  went  off  on  the  third  day. 
There  are  two  kinds  of  milk  fever.  One  is  a  sort  of  inflammation  of  the  womb— a 
parturition  fever ;  another  is  inflammation  owing  to  the  rapid  change  from  blood  to  milk. 
I  have  gone  so  far  as  to  give  <hem  medicine  before  calving,  and  they  still  had  the  milk 
fever.  Any  that  we  have  lost  we  have  milked  before  calving.  I  think  a  dose  of  stimu- 
lants after  calving  is  a  good  thing.     None  but  good  milkers  take  milk  fever. 

To  Mr.  Edward  Stock. — I  have  not  tried  brewers'  yeast ;  I  have  always  looked  upon 
that  as  an  old  woman's  cure,  and  consider  we  have  better  medicines  in  use. 

Influence  of  Food  on  Mjclk. 

To  Mr.  Brown. — I  could  not  give  the  proportions  of  the  cheese  and  milk  in  our  herd. 
I  think  the  food  of  cattle  has  some  effect  on  the  milk,  but  not  so  much  as  a  great  many 
suppose.  There  are  some  animals  that  will  not  give  good  milk  even  though  you  may  feed 
them  the  richest  food,  wliile  others  will  give  milk  of  a  rich  quality  on  almost  the  poorest 
food.  I  have  known  cattle  that  were  almost  starved  in  our  neighboui  'lood,  and  the  party 
who  sold  the  milk  in  the  city  told  me  that  he  'did  not  see  any  difference  in  the  quality  of 
the  milk,  although  it  was  diminished  in  quantity. 

To  Mr.  Thomas  Stock. — There  is  a  great  difference  -u  the  quality  of  the  milk  from 
different  animals  ;  in  my  herd,  where  the  cattle  have  always  been  treated  in  the  same  way, 
I  find  a  great  difference  in  the  quality  of  the  milk.  It  is  the  machine,  I  think,  more  than 
the  food,  which  influences  the  quality  of  the  milk  ;  but  you  can  get  any  flavour  you  like 
by  the  feed. 

Summer  Feeding. 

To  Mr.  Brown. — In  the  summer  time  I  maintain  my  herd  on  grass,  and  always  soil 
them  for  from  two  to  three  months.  I  commence  soiling  very  early.  I  sow  rye  in  the 
fall  and  cut  it  as  early  as  the  10th  of  May.  I  commence  with  rye  ;  the  next  green  fodder 
is  peas  and  oats,  which  I  find  the  best  of  all ;  and  then  corn,  which  is  sown  at  different 
times  and  lasts  till  the  fall.  I  have  tried  vetches  and  lucerne,  but  they  did  not  do  well 
with  me.  I  certainly  prefer  soiling  to  grazing,  so  far  as  the  quantity  of  milk  produced 
is  concerned ;  but  still  I  must  have  a  run  for  the  cattle.  You  cannot  keep  up  the  quantity 
of  '  he  milk  so  well  on  pasture  as  you  can  on  green  fodder.  I  find  less  difficulty  in  keeping 
up  the  standard  of  the  milk  in  winter,  for  that  reason,  than  I  do  in  summer.  At  the 
present  time  I  am  soiling. 

WiNTEit  Febdinq. 
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In  the  winter  L  commence  on  roots  and  cut  feed,  and  I  steam  everything  to- 
gether. I  put  in  my  roots,  and  bran,  and  cut  corn-stalks,  and  chopped  stuff,  and 
steam  them  all  together.  I  feed  very  little  hay.  I  have  an  agricultural  steamer 
which  came  from  Rochester,  and  it  will  steam  from  twenty  to  forty  bushels  at  a  time.  I 
find  that  the  cattle  do  better  on  the  steamed  feed,  because  once  or  twice  when  I  did  not 
'ise  the  steamer  they  fell  off  in  their  milk.  I  only  feed  a  little  uncut  hay  in  the  evenings 
after  the  regular  feedings.  I  cut  up  all  my  straw  and  corn-stalks.  The  roots  I  feed  are 
mangolds  and  turnips  ;  I  think  they  are  good  for  dairy  purposes,  but  I  prefer  the  mangolds. 
T  h:\vr:  nnvcr  h;vd  a  caso  of  abortion  in  the  Ayrshire  herd ;  I  have  never  known  a  ease  te 
occur  among  our  cattle  since  we  had  the  Galloways. 

[Mr.  Jardine.] 
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Market  for  Sdrplus  Stock. 

States.      We    make  a  rule   and   soUom  sell   Ivfi      «°'*^  ^  S*-^^*  '"^"7  in  the  United 
that  to  8200.      Once  or  twi^e  J  gt^  Sb  *^^^'  f"**  "«  «<'^  fr*«» 

sold  a  first  prize  two-yoar-old  lu^iS  to  ^L  A  Scf  n^  ^  This  year  we 

first  prizes  at  Toronto  and  Ottawa  last  voar  p^"''''"  '^"^  $400-one  that  took  the 
$200.  We  sell  them  prinoipailj  for  he  dSrvin.  J  ,  T  ^\T^'  P"°°  ^^  ^'•°'"  ^^OO  to 
Ingersoll  and  throughout  th^e  cJuZ  S  oXd^  Auti.n  '  "^  "^  ^T^  '"'^"^  '^'•«""'' 
been  well  pleased  with  what  they  got  from  us      Tl^  .  '^^^^''  '''^'''■'*  ^'■«™  ^ave 

grade  cowi.  I  have  not  tried  t^hfLSor„buU  on  th«  T  T^-'  "'"  ""'^  ^•"""^"y  "''^ 
accident  of  that  kind  that  turned  oTv  rHelf  It  wa?  ^P  "' mT^  but  I  had  an 
anmml  and  could  ha.dly  be  detected  from  a  £thorn  1  s  Inuo;^^  -7"  '  T'  ^""^ 
a  pound  for  her,  and  my  own  iudemont  ami  thut^f  1  /^/  "PP°r  oflorod  me  live  cents 
she  would  go  1.600  pounds,  amuS  ng  her  w  th  ca  f  I  dMnolT  ^r^  *''*^^f.  "'^^  '''''' 
butcher.     But  for  milk  I  think  you  shou^Id^seTh'e t^.^tj^  ^  ^I'Z gS^rfcot 

In-Bueedino. 

no  p41u^ia&;;:f ^'x'^s:  'sin;  •  't'-'i  '^^^ "'^  ^ '--  ^-'"^ 

Some  of  the  animals  which  have  bm    the  mo.t  «nn       f  1  ^''^^  '''"''  *  ''"^«  ^^''^^t^- 
little  in-bred;  but  I  would  not  Ipprove  of  hi  bree^fr  "    '"  *''f  P"=e-ring  have  boon  a 

as  the  sire  and  the  daughter      Tirj4lt  !«  1/ n!  ^T -'^^^a  .^     ^  ^'"^^^  ^""«  '''  «Jo«<' 
animals  and  of  the  same  type  and  thr^r   ,  Prejudicial     They  were  both  very  fine 

import  fresh  stock  evei;  f^^ea  s-trbS  T.Jll  '%'''^''  ''  i^^'"'     ^  ''  ^  *<> 
Great  Britain.  "esn  Dulls.     1  hnd  it  best  to  procure  them  direct   rom 

Native  Cattlk-The  Avrshire's  HAuu.NEss-TnR  SnoRTnoRN. 

thoir  milking  qualities^ut  not  in  appoarr^^^^  *'^"   ^^''•^'^''^^   '" 

stock  belong"  it  may  bUhoy  go  back  KrHlfofnf  "7  *^''^^*  ^'^''''  *^«  "»«ve 
the  Ayrshire' is  equal  to  thoSi-Uiorn  In  „S  i?  f  .  '  t  ?,  ?°J"*  ""^  ^^"^''''''  ^  "'"^^ 
Shorthorn  will  starve  •  that  is  n  v  evn;.,-;,^Tf  f.  f '''''^'  ^  *'""'^  '*  ^"^  ''^^  ^^h^re  the 
dainty  feeder,  but  "has  Ire  SpX  t^l?  h^  A  ^'T"^"  ^^'.^'^--thom  is  the  more 
underthesam;circunistanon,Wd  mp  reflsL  ^Po^  ^  -1^'*  ^^""^  l^«t  that 

I  would  recommend  ordinary  farmers  T  II!,  ?  Considering  milk  and  beef  together, 
Shorthorns.  I  think  oi  r  ,nU^?  cS  ^Z!  a!  P^.'^T"'  *°  «"^««t.te  Ayrshires  fo; 
for  milk  and  beef  ooniWi  o    ttrt!  e^^ZJ're  i  Tnf/^  ^''''^^'  ^«  ^'^^*^'- 

for  beef.  I  am  aware  that  some  fammra  of  st.  H  ""P'^^^*^'*  ^^  »»«  Ayrshires.  especially 
there  are  some  families  of  Ay  s£    t^at  ^^^^^^^^^  ^ood  qua.uitios  of  nnik,  and 

.ule.  raise  much  stock  from  t.^  Po^r^lrw^  W  t^lirllS^V,^;:^  m^^^ 
No   Fatal  Diseases  Except  Milk  Fever. 

proveTLLY' w7Llfhe7o'otlt[m^^^^^^^^  "^"^  T^t'  ">''''''  *»>«  ""^  fever,  that 

kept  it  very  quiet  at  the  t  me  untU  we  got  oveMt'"  We  "'"^  T  "f  '!"''^  ^^^^^^  ''^''  ^"^  -« 
Western  States,  owing  to  havh"g  h^  our  ca  tl .  in  '""''f'-'t  *^'"'*  ^"^  ^""^  '^  ^™™  t''^ 
It  broke  out  in  so  short  a  ti^e  af  er  the  c^ift  '^^  ^J'^''"  Western  cattle  had  been, 
that  that  was  the  cause  Wrcured  the  cattle  tLf  ""^ ^^l  f'  '^^'  ^«  '''''  ""^^'^'^ 
t.     We  did  not  allow  it  to  eerthroimh  J  ^ T""  ''*^'"**'^'  *'"'  ''^^  »°  ^''^t^s  from 
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<!atUo  from  the  oUiorH.  Wo  liad  lui  old  coini(ry  Hurpoon  to  oxiuiiiiKi  thorn,  and  as  Hoon  oa 
th<!  diHi'aHo  was  d('^(.(!ct<>d  ihcy  wcro  tukcii  to  i\w  lioHpital,  and  it  was  coniplotely  eradiciitod. 
So  far  as  Canada  in  coiiccnuul  wo  liavo  boon  complotoly  froo  from  ciiidoinicH.  "Wo  liave 
loHt  iiioro  from  tlio  milk  foverR  in  Komo  yoarH  tlian  in  otliors,  but  J  don't  think  it  in  more 
liablo  at  ono  tiino  than  at  anothi^r,  oxcopt  July  and  AuguHt.  J  do  not  think  thoro  ig  any 
thing  poeuliar  to  it  in  the  olimato  or  tho  NonHon.  I  havo  not  oxpcrionccd  any  injuriouH 
(iUectH  fiom  fooding  ry<» ;  1  nuver  fucd  it  after  it  couioa  to  maturity,  and  wh(!n  there  might 
be  Bomo  daugur  from  it. 

lOXI'KKIKNOlO    i)V    <1aiJ,OWAY8. 

Wo  had  a  liord  of  (JaliowayH  at  ono  timo.  We  did  not  rotain  any  of  tlicni  ;  th«y 
did  not  oxcoi  in  anything  particular,  althougli  thoy  aro  hardy,  and,  if  allow«id  to  run, 
will  do  hotter  than  any  other  catth;.  They  can  bo  domoHticatod  very  well.  For  a 
largo  hord  and  u  largo  tract  of  land,  1  havo  still  tho  ojjinion  that  tlio  (JallowayH 
would  bo  one  of  th(»  beat  claaa  of  cattlo.  Tluiy  aro  good  foodorn,  but  of  courHo  you  do  not 
got  tho  amount  of  boc^f  from  thorn  that  you  do  fioni  the  Durhams,  and  they  aro  not  an 
good  milkorrt  as  tho  Hhorthorna  or  any  other  breed  that  I  am  actpiainU^d  with.  1  tliink 
the  demand  for  Ayrbhiro  bulls  from  tho  cheoHo  factory  diHtrictH  is  impi-oving ;  J  have  ia 
uo  oauo  heard  of  tho  Bhorthoru  being  .subatitiited  for  theni  for  dairy  piupOHCB. 

Deoukabu  in  Hizb. 

To  Mr.  lirovon. — Tho  Ayrnhiro  that  wo  havo  now  is,  I  thihk,  Hniallnr  than  the  old 
Btanij)  of  tho  Ayrshiro  was.  I  beliovo  tliat  in  Ww  «;aHo  in  tho  old  country  a.s  well  aH  hero. 
I  beliovo  th(>y  aro  breciding  them  finer  there  without  any  nigard  to  tho  hIzc,  and  ho  long 
as  thoy  rotain  thnir  milking  <iualitieH  I  don't  think  that  will  bo  any  injury  to  them.  We 
have  ono  or  two  of  tho  old  stamp  of  Ayrahires  that  will  weigh  about  1,400  pounds.  They 
aro  harder  to  keep,  but  I  don't  think  they  aro  any  bettor  milkers  than  tho  smaller  ouoh. 
I  could  not  give  an  average  of  what  it  coats  per  day  per  animal  to  keep  my  herd,  but  am 
positive  that  it  ooBtu  much  less  to  keep  tliorouyUbrud  Ayrahires  than  comuion  or  nativ*. 
cattle. 

J.  W.  JAltDlNB. 


MR.  JAMES  RUSSELL'S  EVIDENCE. 


SlIOUTHOnNB — COTSWOLDS. 

Jambs  Russbll,  of  Richmond  Ilillf  was  called  and  examined. 

To  Mr.  Brown.-— I  havo  been  breeding  Shortliorn  cattle  for  about  fifteen  years 
along  with  my  brotlicrs.  Tho  farm  is  principally  a  heavy  clay  loam  of  450  acres,  nearly 
all  in  tho  township  of  Markham.  We  keep  about  35  head  of  pure-brod  cattlo, 
and  130  Cotswold  slieop.  Our  plan  has  been  to  raise  full-bred  cattlo  and  sheep  for  the 
American  market  for  breeding  purposes.  Wo  raise  about  200  acres  of  grain  annually, 
aud  sell  from  6  to  100  tons  of  hay. 

WiNTKft  Fkkdinu. 

2'o  Mr.  TltomoB  Stork. — In  winter  wo  feed  hay,  turnips,  mangolds,  and  a  little 
meal  to  the  cattle.  Wo  slice  tho  roots  for  calves,  but  generally  feed  them  whole  to  ono-year- 
olds  and  over.  In  tho  summer  season  we  feed  almost  entiicly  on  grass  in  tho  field.  Wo 
do  not  now  raise  any  other  lireo<!  of  cattle  thau  Dui'lianiSi 

[Mr.  Jiiuaell.] 
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DUKIIAMS   AND    AyrshIRES. 
■GbIOIN    of    HEIiD    OP   DURIIAMS. 

Scoti,  r  tSlrZ  tE  t d  tve  t  °'  ''^-  '^^^^^^  ^^P^^"^  oi  Aberdeenshire 
grounds  of  Canada  and  the  U,Sed  StIL  'ThrT'^"/  eon.peis  'on  the  best  Jw 
pme  winners  more  than  fifty  yelalo  wld!  nTf^T  ^''^  ^"^'^  ^''^  -^'^t  werl 
fod  hve  head  last  year,  two  cows  and  "three  heifers  Tl"^  'm '•  ^i"'"  *^'^  butcher.  We 
lb.  live  weight,  and  were  sent  to  England  '^  '°^^  ^"  ^^'''^^t^  '^t  H  cents  per 

Improvement  op  Cattle. 
the  I^^^,f:S^^^^  cattle  h,,,  , 

head,  who  ten  years  ago  seldom  realizeronSlalU^^^^^^^^^  ^^^  ^'^'^^^  ai  $100  per 

S^LES  TO  United  States-Booth  v.  Bates. 

Prices 'fof  heifers  Trom  S'^to^slo^J!  ^'".^^^f"^  '"  P^^-^'^^  in  the  United  States 
prefer  the  Booth  cattle  to  the  Batps  !t?i  ,'     ^""«  ^^om    SlOO    to  $300   each        I 

better  feeders.  *^'  ^^*^^'  '^"^  ^^"^'J^''  t^ey  Jiave  better  constitutions  aui  are 

Mixed  Pedigree  Best. 

No  Steam  Feed. 

this  Jylt^S  Zot:r'i  "SHJVT'  ^wt  r '  "^*  "-  ^  ^""  -*  of  a  herd  where 
and  have  only  lost  one  iA  ten  y  ars  by  cows^LSf::  'r'"^  ^/'^'^  ^^^^ves  this  season! 
feeding  on  substantial  food,  bu't  not  of' oilTket^'idi^^tTJr     '  ^^P"^^  °'  ^"^^^ 

Phizes  for  Stock— High  Feeding. 

thJ&rthTolSp^o^^^^^^^^  'n   .876.     One  of 

calt  at  nine  years  old.  She  is  cilled  b^\^„  A  I?' ^-  ^^^  '«  "^^  carrying  her  eighth 
a  nng  of  eighteen.  n.ost  of  th:riXorted  frYm  tS^^^^^  '".'  l'  '^^  *^"  heaviest  coif  n 
has  had  SIX  calves  at  seven  years  ddShpS  ^^T  *"'?  Kentucky.  The  other  one 
heifer  at  the  same  show.     ThTlamnl  c  }^'''  ^^'"  °^  *^^  ^rst  prize  two-year  dd 

b«.eding stock.  lamofoSontC^  anTatd  ttt?'  'h'^T  ^'^'^  detrimental t 
American  demand  is  mostly  for  red  coloum  ^^  *''"  ^''^  ^''^'^'''^'  ^^ough  the 

,[i/r.  RusaeU.] 
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Thk  Canadiak  Herd  Book. 


more 


I  register 


all  in  the  Canadian  Herd  Book,  and  believe  it  to  be  mt .  liable  than 
the  American.  My  pedigrees  run  from  eight  to  sixteen  crosses.  I  think  no  one  would 
be  injured  by  raising  the  standard  of  registry  to  seven  crosses,  as  there  is  more  money  in 
feeding  cattle  with  four  or  five  crosses  for  t'ue  English  market  than  in  selling  for  breeding 
purposes. 

Demand  for  Cotswolds  in  the  SxATEa 

To  Mr.  Brown. — I  have  been  breeding  Cotswolds  since  they  first  came  into  Canada, 
and  have  taken  prizes  at  the  principal  shows  in  Canada  for  Leicesters,  Lincolns,  and  Cots- 
wolds— but  a  few  years  ago  I  sold  off  all  but  the  Cotswolds,  finding  they  had  better  con- 
stitutions, and  were  the  most  profitable.  My  principal  market  is  in  the  United  States. 
Last  year  I  sent  fifty  to  the  States.  In  1875  I  sold  all  my  yearling  rams,  eight  of  them 
at  an  average  of  $105  a  bead.     Have  sold  ewes  of  my  own  raising  at  $300  per  pair. 

Injury  to  the  Cotswold  Breeders. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  it  is  an  injury  to  the  sheep  trade,  the  lowering  of  the  Cotswold 
prize  list,  by  the  T^oard  of  Agriculture,  and  raising  the  Downs.  Another  circumstance 
which  injures  the  Cotswold  breeders  is  the  fact  of  shippers  advising  farmers  to  cross  their 
flocks  with  Downs,  because  they  have  more  profit  in  handling  them ;  and  the  wool  dealers 
have  had  more  profit  lately  in  fine  wools,  and  for  this  reason  complain  of  the  coarse  wool  of 
the  Cotswold.  While  the  Cotswold  has  the  name  of  producing  all  the  coarse  wool,  the 
fact  is,  that  there  is  not  5,000  lbs.  of  pure-bred  Cotswold  wool  (Canadian,)  sold  in  Toronto 
annually.  The  coarse  wool  comes  principally  from  the  Lincoln  cross.  I  am  not  prejudiced 
against  any  breed  of  sheep,  but  will  be  guided  by  the  American  demand  what  Hnd  to 
raise. 

Cotswold  Cross  on  the  Merino. 
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Should  the  demand  increase  for  Downs,  it  will  not  lessen  the  principal  demand  for 
Cotswolds,  as  there  is  no  cross  equal  to  the  Cotswold  cross  on  the  Merino,  to  produce 
combing  wool. 


Ootswold  Inferior  to  Downs  for  Mutton  and  Wool. 

I  have  made  up  Southdowns,  for  show  purposes,  and  consider  that  the  Cotswold  wiU 
produce  more  value  in  wool  and  mutton,  on  the  same  amount  of  feed,  than  any  other 
breed,  if  properly  bred. 

Good  Feeding  Requisite, 

The  reason  that  Southdown  mutton  gives  better  satisfaction  to  the  butcher  is  owing 
to  the  fact  that  more  than  half  of  the  sheep  killed  in  the  country  are  not  half  fed,  and 
large  Cotswold  sheep  require  to  be  well  fed  to  make  a  good  quality  of  mutton.  I  fed  130 
one  season  and  killed  and  sold  them  by  the  carcass  on  the  Toronto  market  at  eight  or  nine 
cents  per  lb,  some  of  tiiem  Southdowns,  some  Cotswold,  and  part  of  them  Leicester.  I 
found  the  best  butchers  in  Toronto  could  not  select  out  the  Downs.  The  Cots-!?old 
mutton  is  better  mixed  with  lean,  than  the  Liecester  or  Lincoln.  I  believe  it  to  uo  a 
mistake  to  cross  good  grade  flocks  of  long- wooled  sheep  with  Downs,  as  there  is  more 
pro^t  in  selling  lambs  young  than  in  raising  sheep  for  the  British  market  at  present  prices, 
and  SoBthdov/n  wool  must  advance  in  value  before  it  will  pay  to  make  .be  change. 

\Mr.  Rtusell.] 
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Sals  of  Lambs  Propitablb. 

oenta  per  lb.  live  weight,  for  sLipping  p"r Joscb  '^    ^^  **  ^^'  ^"^^""^  ^"'^'^^•W 

Heavy  Cotswold  Lamb& 

Demand  Greateb  tuan  Supply. 
Cotswold  Breeding  in  the  States. 

T0.7  8„„„  Wove  tho  q„alit,  of  rteirflw™^  w??„  ,  "'  '"•'"'  0*»°1''  k^cxier. could 

Winter  Fked. 

Successful  Competition  at  Exhibitions. 

b^rr?'^'^-  SilveP  Medal,  for  the  be. 

andCanadiaa  bred  ^     ""  ^"'  ^°*'^*»^^  «^««P.  including  flock  prizes,  imported 

JAMES  RUSSELL. 


MB.  JAMES  LAWRIE'S  EVIDENCE. 
Aykshikes. 
^^  J^.  U™,  ot  m,^  P.O.,  Towaalup  ot  8o«bo,oagb,  ™s  eallod  a„d  ex». 

PoBi-niiBD  Ayrsuibbs-Impobtations. 

roo,hV;bo'Sr;r;j.7,?r  'rrSy^rz^sL^*"?** »'  ^crbo. 

mixed  larming—raisiiig  horses,  cattle  shflAn  Ha        ■      Scotland.    I  am  engaged  in 
acres      I  have  about  forty  pureredVy^^^^^^  ^^  f"'^  is  afout  8oS 

pure-bred  Ayrshires.    I  kep^t  DurhSms  S  one  t?me  buul.  J  ^''^  "°*^'°S  *'  P'«««nt  bu? 
xf  one  died,  the  loss  wa.  very  great.     ThelV  S  kXin'  D-TJ''-^  Wgl^-priood.  and 
IMr.  LatorU.]  '  ^    °  ^'''^^"■^°  was  greater,  and  I 
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Trent  into  the  keeping  of  Ayrshires,  because  they  were  easier  to  keep,  and  sold  well. 
The  first  Ayrshires  I  kept  I  purchased  from  Mr.  8'jnon  Beattie,  who  brought  them  out 
from  Scotland.  Since  then  I  have  gone  to  Scotland  myself  and  brought  out  a  number. 
I  cannot  say  that  the  Ayrshire  is  a  more  profitable  breed  for  this  country  than  the  Short- 
horn ;  but  you  do  not  require  so  much  capital  for  them.  I  can  sell  a  good  cow  now  for 
about  f  100,  and  a  two  or  three-year  old  bull  for  about  the  same  price.  We  tind  a  mar- 
ket for  nearly  all  our  surplus  stock.  We  genorally  sell  some  to  the  butchers.  We 
hardly  ever  raise  any  steers  for  the  English  market ;  but  last  Fall  I  sold  a  very  fine  bull 
to  go  to  Europe  for  ClOO.  I  thiiA  i'^  weighed  1,400  or  1,500  pounds,  live  weight.  I 
have  used  the  Ayrshires  for  improving  the  common  stock  of  the  country ;  our  bull  is 
used  on  the  neighbours'  cows  all  the  time,  and  I  have  seen  some  very  fine  specimens  of 
the  crosses  produced  by  him.  I  do  not  do  much  dairying.  We  try  to  get  our  calves 
brought  into  good  condition,  and  we  feed  nearly  all  the  milk  we  have  to  them ;  what  we 
laave  left  we  make  into  butter  and  bring  it  into  Toronto.  Our  first  object  is  stock  rais- 
ing. I  have  never  practised  in-breeding  ;  I  have  always  had  a  fresh  importation  every 
two  or  three  years.  I  chiefly  esteem  the  Ayrshires  for  their  milking  qualities.  I  would 
not  recommend  them  as  superior  to  ethers  for  beef.  I  certainly  think  the  Durhams  are 
ahead  of  all  others  for  beef.  I  have  never  fed  any  steers  for  market ;  but  I  have  fed 
several  young  cows,  and  have  got  them  to  weigh  1,400  to  1,500  pounds  at  three  years* 
old.  I  don't  think  there  is  much  difference  in  the  cost  of  feeding  Ayrshires  and  Dur- 
hams, and  I  don't  think  buyers  would  have  any  preference  between  the  two.  The  man 
who  bought  my  Ayrshire  bull  last  year  seemed  to  prefer  it  to  the  Durham.  T  think  the 
Ayrshires  are  finer  and  smaller-boned  than  the  Durhams. 

To  Mr.  Broicn. — I  pasture  a  good  part  of  my  farm.  My  land  is  a  heavy  clay.  T 
have  been  in  Ayrshire,  Scotland,  and  f  know  that  the  Ayrshiremen  put  a  good  deal  cl 
their  land  under  pasture.  I  purchased  mostly  in  the  neighbourhoods  of  Glasgow,  Ham- 
ilton, Stonehouse,  and  thereabouts. 

Points  in  an  Ayrshire — Black  Noses. 

I  have  been  at  several  Ayrshire  shows.  I  found  that  the  ideas  in  choosing 
Ayrshires  had  greatly  changed  when  I  last  went  home.  When  I  was  younger,  wti 
selected  an  Ayrshnre  with  a  fine  long  muzzle  and  a  long  horn ;  but  I  found  when  J 
went  back  that  they  wanted  a  shorter  face  and  a  shorter  horn,  which,  they  said, 
indicated  a  stronger  constitution.  They  also  wanted  an  animal  well  wedged  in  the 
flesh  and  getting  wider  backwards,  with  the  bag  well  up,  and  the  milk  veins  shown  veiy 
prominently.  They  have  the  fashion  of  saying  there  that  when  the  bag  gets  low  it  indi- 
cates that  the  cow  has  lost  her  grip.  I  think  an  Ayrshire  ought  to  show  a  good  escutch- 
eon. I  like  a  yellow  skin.  The  favourite  colour  in  Scotland  is  mottled  red  and  white ;  but 
I  don't  think  there  is  anything  in  the  colour  more  than  that  it  shows  breeding  Irom  good 
stock.  I  do  not  agree  with  Mr.  Jardine  in  favouring  black  noses,  I  detest  them,  and 
they  would  not  be  tolerated  in  my  part  of  the  country.  I  have  not  one  black  nose  in 
my  whole  herd. 

Pasturing  in  Summeb. 

In  the  summer  time  I  give  my  cattle  very  little  besides  what  they  get  in  the 
fields ;  but  I  try  to  keep  my  pasture  in  good  order.  As  the  show  time  approaches,  how- 
ever, we  treat  them  a  Httle  better.  In  winter  we  give  them  all  the  hay  they  will 
eat,  as  well  as  turnips  and  pea  meal,  a  little  corn,  and  vetches.  We  do  not  follow  the 
sc'iling  system.  I  do  not  know  but  that  would  pay  as  well  as  pasture,  but  T  have  good 
pasture,  and  I  like  to  let  them  run.  The  only  kinds  of  grass  T  have  yet  sown  are  timo- 
thy and  clover.  There  is  a  small  quantity  of  bush  in  connection  with  the  pasture, 
which  is  very  beneficial  to  the  cattle  in  the  hot  weather.  I  can  keep  my  cattle  perfootly- 
well  on  the  pasture  all  the  summer  round,  better  than  the  Canadian  cattle ;  but  cara 
must  bo  exorcised  not  to  ovci'atoek  tus  pasture  os  to  put  mors  otx  k  thSfB  it  ™'-  -'*'»' 

[Mr.  Laivrie.] 
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Milk  Fever— High  Conditios. 

We  Bometimea  try  to  keep  a  few  of  our  an^tl?  ■  J^''  condition  about  breeding  i  ^e. 
when  they  happen  to  brfed  about  that  time  thL"?  ^"'  T^''''''  ^''  *^«  «^°^«'  bu 
breeding  cows  ought  to  be  put  iS  and  milkS  for  a^Zlf  w  *°  f^^  '^"^  ^'^'''  ^  ^^^^ 
13  the  only  eflfectual  precaution  against  milk  fevL  w  ^'^°''«,V'7  «'^^«-  I  <  '  ^  that 
<Jow  for  four  or  five  days,  and  take  carl ?hit  111  We  gencraUy  let  the  calves  .ack  the 
no  teats  undrawn.  tLL  we  t^  up  the  calves  miK  ''"  bilked  and  that  there  are 
'land,  giving  Uiem  milk  for  four  or  five  waeks  wi  tJ^n  ""'"'r'^  ^'^"^  *^«  '^'^'^««  ^y 
giving  (hem  also  a  httle  milk  and  cea  rnpnl  w  /  1,^  ^^°^  *^^°^  «"*  °^  the  fodder. 
.»t  wi..  .he  .^ainde,  .e  .rbf^S^Td'.  mUe'iTrth°e"T^f„^rk°Jl!™' 

Yield  of  Milk. 

but  l^o^V':^.'::^''^^^^^^  >P-auceac.  :ain,uantUy  ofbutter; 

given  seventeen  pounds  of  butter  a  week  h^  bn^.hf  .  ^'5  °  ,"""  "^^'  *^"  ''^^  ^'^•1 
•nonth  of  June.  I  cannot  tell  you  the  quanHtv  of  i  ll"  ''^ V°°?  ^^  ^^^^  ^^°"*  ^he 
^ry  but  when  in  good  condition,  each  crwmfiS  a  t.i^.n?L^?'^  *^"*  '^'^.^ive  each 
That,  I  suppose,  would  be  twenty-four  o^aTts  „or  5-  ^  wJ  ^'"?"'"^  ^""^  ^''^"^"^'• 
year  round.  They  begin  to  fail  in  the  latter  Ct^?  .  " '  *^**  1°''  "°*  '^«*  *"  4^'° 
generally  let  them  go  dry  in  November  or  Afi,^-  °  *^5  ^^'''■'  *^°»'  October.  We 
get  dry  earlier  than  others,  bu^tr^enerallftr^ra^  December.     Some  of  them 

calving.     We  bring  i.  the  cows  asSf  ^  '^^slrLl'Sle'lliJZ:'''  '''''' 

Demand  fo2  Ayrshire& 

demand  in  this  country  for  mv  cattlfl  T  p^u  7  i  .?^.  ^^^^  ^^^^^  's  a  Pretty  good 
«ome  demand  in  Nov7  ScotTa!  an  "l  have  solTso'ri^'  ^"\f ''  ^^''  ^'''''  ^  ^^^^toVnl 
Lake  Simcoe.  When  I  say  West  I  mean  in  i«t.  T  *t^  ^^'*'  ^""^  ""^'^^  towards 
for  the  Lunatic  Asylum  at  London  a^  wel  a«  Lv!lf  ^"'^^^°^  ^°^  ^°"^°°  >  I  ««!'!  two 
district.  I  do  not  find  a  very  greit  demand  Lfln  ^f'.o^^  ^'^'^'^  ^"^^ories  in  that 
one  or  two  for  the  States.  My  neigh  Ws  lave  n^^nt^.^i^*'^'  ^  *^^^^  ^  ^«^^«  ««ld 
Ayrshire  bulls  for  crossing?  on  the  Sve2ck«nrJ Ti'^^'^  *  disposition  to  use  my 
obtained  in  that  way.    But  a  great  ma?v  L  "^-  '''"  "''""  ^"""-^''^^^  ^^^i™*!^ 

rather  tako  a  poor  scrub  than  pfy  $2  7or  i  Zd  S  ^T  """'''u  '^^'^^  '  '^''^  ^^^^^ 
use  of  my  bulls.  There  are  a  good  many  waded  buS^Jn  ^'"""""^'^  "^^'^"^e  $2  for  the 
brods  on  the  native  stock,  and  the  farmers  fm  ol  ,hi  "f '  «'*°««f  o*  "^7  thorough- 
.  To  Mr.  Brou,,^.-.l  think  I  can  mJe  nX  w  t^  a  .  °^  '°'"'  ''^  ^^"""^  ^"^  ^^  "^'^t^' 
with  Durhams.  In  raising  Durhams  I  Tund  H  ..^?  'T  ^'^  "^^  ^"^^  *'"^"  ^  <=«"id 
Durhams  I  could  not  compete  with  Miller  and  riS  "  '''7  "?"^^  S*^'  *  S°«''  '■^<^«  «« 
that  one  must  have  a  large  amount  of  canitif  ^^^^''^^^  ^nd  others,  and  in  order  to  do 
and  do  not  require  so  much  ^p"  taL        ^""^^     Consequently.  I  went  into  the  Ayshirea, 

Butter  Makino. 

,^ring?nfoO  pSf  a-veerfutT  ZiS  T  ^^'^'''^  '^^  ^^"^  ^^  -^  to 
Taking  the  whole  year  round  I  thi  L  Zbr  nJinT  '.n""  '^^  '^^'^^'^^^^  °*  "'«  "^^ves. 
cxcanieries  in  our  neighbourhood  the  butt«ri,  T  ^^  P?""^^  '^  ^^t^'^"  '^'I'^^ro  are  no 
ti.r.e  cheese  factories  in  the  neS.'bourhood  T  L""  '  l\  '^'",  ''^^'''-  '^^^'^'^  '''^  'wo  or 
#.o»orios  for  the  calves  ;  we  useihe "  Si^iil  ftle^t '"'^',  '''^  "\"^  '?'''  ^'«  ^^^«^« 
[Air.  Zat«r,-fl  1  P'°'''  '^"'^  6^^**  '^'^  '^^Ives  uew  milk. 
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We  get  as  much  as  22  and  2b  cents  for  the  butter  we  soil ;  the  price  goes  up  and  down 

Se  ^uTntftv  nf^^       Z  °V^l''^*^  8'^*'''  *°  ^°^"  *""  »"  «ff«<^t  «^  *he  quality  as  well  as 
the  quantity  of  the  milk.     In  the  winter  tim«  wh^n  I  am  feeding  hay  and  turnins  to  \hl 

iX  ?he  r:i.r.f  7  ^*.' "^  .'•°^«-  ,  « J^^^  ^-^  «'  ^  -'lenty  of  pea  meal  it  wil  Sll 
?Sno      1  "^  *'"""'P'  '■■°'°  ^''^  •'""«'■  i    '•  -**'«  never  had  much  trouble  with 

refined        ^°^  *'  "'^  ^'  P'"  '^^''^-     '^'^«  ' ' "  ^  ««»  "^  ^^^^  ^ag  oalt~I  think  Ca^a^ 

by  fin?fflin^rTfTo„'^^".t  '^^"^  i*  IP  ^^^^^  '°  ''^^'  ™y  *^«  ^y'"™^*^  "f  tl^«  Ayrshire 
hornidaUotr  /f™  f  ^r'"^""  *^'  ^"  ""  '-^"^S  I  think  they  get  coarse  on  .1=. 
norn  ana  ail  over.     It  makes  them  strong  in  tne  iiom,  thick-necked  and  bull-like. 

COTSWOLD  ShEBP. 

wif h  f^o^""'  ,-^y'"'^.^—'P»e  sheep  I  am  keeping  are  nearly  full-bred  Cotswolds.     I  ar   -e 
with  the  evidence  given  by  Mr.  Ru«8ell  on  thn-  pvbject.     I  used  to  keep  Leicesters  but  I 
he  clf  T'^  ,*^"  r'^  *1"'  P°*«"°^^  ^^"^^    ■-''  '^  ■   -^t  they  have  beCme  merg^^^^^^ 
although  1  like  them  as  well.     I  never  k-     thv    "^    -.t-xdown  at  alL 


nresert  fL^r^^T  ^^''^'-'}  ''^"^  P"''f  Clydesdale  horses,  chiefly  for  sale.     I  have  at 

hSk  thP  ni  :?  1     f  n •  ^'''^  ^  'u  "P  "  °^  '^'^^'^^^^  *^**  I  brought  out  from  Scotland.     I 
think  the  Clydesdale  stalhon  on  the  Canadian  mare  is  the  best  cross  you  can  get 

raisel  in'ir^^r''"'^""^^  °^J'fu  in  crossing  the  Clydesdale  on  the  CanadiaS  stock  is  to 
Tois  and  wh^T'''-^"'"''-  ^^'  ^'^^'''  ^^'•^^^  "-"^y  b«  ^^^-^  «"itable  for  certain  pur- 
thSsnanlf  1^^  long  journeys  are  necessary,  but  1  think  a  farmer  who  keeps  two  or 
never  fCttrTf  f  ?"  "^  ^f  ^  *  T''  °^  Clydesdales  and  a  span  of  light  ones.  We 
i^l  for  mol  tb.  ^  .?  ^^'^  ^T"^-  ^"'^^'^  '^'''^'^'  ^^'^  ^^^  P"^«  heavy  Clydesdale  horses 

fhl  S.      ?  T^  °*^r"-     ^  '■^'"^  ^b^*^*  fo'^'-  horses  every  year.     Thev  are  mostly  of 

^n  r  FI'  f  f ''^.^  thoroughbred  Clydesdale  stallion,  and  from  as  heavy  mares  as  I 
Se  American,  .n^°\  heaviest  make  I  can  find.  I  usually  sell  my  horses  in  Toronto ; 
We  firthpr.nrn  '^  to  buy  ther  r  the  time,  and,  I  think,  take  them  to  New  York 
do  very  well  wK^  f  '  r  ^^^  "''  '^^  "'  ^"  ^"  ^°^  ^^^'^^  ^""-^^^  ^°^  the  city.  They 
fact  there  ^n  H  T  '  7^'  ''^'''',  -^'■''-  '^^^'"^  ^«  ^  ^^mand  for  light  horses  also;  ij 
any't^ELlan^H      f'"'*'''^  ^^-  ^''^  t    1  °^  ~   ''^'  «°"^^>  ^^^^S  horses^     I  have  not   ent 

JhYeevearft  /°K  ^^°°^  "^'^f'^^  ^'''"''^  ^  ^*^«  frequently  got  as  much  as  $rOO  at 
three  years  old.     Such  a  '       e  would  weigh     ^00  or  1,400. 

other^la^''/hrsef '''"'• "  ""'^  "  ^  ^'^'^^  "^^^  "^'^'^  ^^^«  "-'^  — °-ly  than  any 
imDortecfinf^T'i/'^T^T^  "  ■^^.  *^''  P'°^"""  °^  ^™P°^ed  stock  is  as  large  as  the 
rXces  their  size.  *^'''  ^  ^"^''""°  ^  *^'  ^^'^^'^^^^  ^^^'^^'^  *^'*<' 

TnB  Percderons. 

tried TL'hl^n^^"''^'^'".!  'jf^e  °ot  tried  any  other  breed  of  horses  particularly.  I  have 
f^U  of  ffe  stronTInr  '  '^''  heavy  draught  horse,  and  got  a  good  general  purpose  horse. 
s"ers  I  L  r.^^  f^  vigorous.  I  have  not  gone  Into  breeding  carriage  horses  or  road 
them  M  I'n-  *,^' -'''e^eh  Percherons  in  Montreal  and  in  Toronto,  but  I  do  not  like 
treaT'  Jli  ^!  ,  ^'^  V""'-  FT  °'  ^^^  ^^""'^  '^^°  ^  ^^«  called  on  as  a  judge  in  Mon- 
hodhs^tlZ2jf,^l°^  "v."^  *^T'>"*^  ^  ^''^  °°*  ^^^«  them  very  well.  They  had  fine 
enoiiM,  in  ih'^r^r  "—."V'  -""^o"  ^-  '-hem,  out  j.  thought  they  had  nui  bone  and  sinew 
enough  in  them  to  carry  their  carcass.  I  have  not  met  anybody  who  has  used  them.  If 
[Mr.  Zcmrie.] 
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a  horse  has  ^ot  good  legs  I  think  it  is  of  no  use.  I  would  not  depend  on  using  tlie 
Percherons  for  the  improvement  oi  the  common  stock  of  the  country  as  I  would  the 
Clydesdales.  I  do  not  think  it  would  improve  them  to  cross  them  with  some  other  pure- 
bred stock.  Somn  of  the  Clydes  are  pretty  heavy  about  the  head,  but  as  a  rule  you  can 
find  many  of  them  pretty  fine  in  the  head  and  well  set  upon  their  pins. 


JAMES  LAWRIE. 


Sitting  to  take  oral  evidence,  held  at  Alironte,  October  13th,  1880.  Present— 
Messrs.  E.  Byrne  (Chairman),  and  A.  K.  Dymos  j. 

MR.  JOSEPH  YUILL'S  EVIDENCE. 

Joseph  Yuill,  of  the  Township  of  Ramsay,  called  and  examined. 

I  am  a  farmer  and  stock  raiser,  owning  200  acres,  of  which  about  160  acres  are 
cleared.  I  have  heard  the  evidence  of  Messrs.  Black  and  Cochrane,  and  agree  generally 
with  them  as  to  grain  growing. 

Rotation  Disturbed  by  Grasshoppers. 

My  rotation  is  about  the  same  as  theirs,  but  it  has  been  disturbed  by  the  ravages  of 
grasshoppers  on  the  grass  lands.  This  year  one  of  my  neighbours  lost  all  his  wheat  by 
this  cause.     They  are  stUl  very  numerous. 

Pure-bred  Ayrshires. 


I  devote  my  attention  largely  to  thoroughbred  stock  of  the  Ayrshire  brued.  I  liave 
been  breeding  them  for  twelve  years.  I  have  bred  no  others.  For  dairy  cattle  1  pr>  for 
thoni  to  all  others.  If  the  Ayrshire  does  not  bring  as  much  for  beef,  it  costs  less  in  pro- 
portion to  feed  them  than  the  Durham. 

Polled  Angus  or  Galloways  for  Beefing. 


If  going  into  cattle  feeding  for  market 
Angus.      They  are  thriftier  animals  for  our 


I  would  prefer  the  Galloways  or  Polled 
bare  pastures  in  summer  and  hardier  in 
winter.  If  they  have  to  look  for  their  feed  themselves  they  will  c'o  best,  but  for  feeding 
altogether  in  stalls  I  would  consider  nothing  better  than  the  Durham.  I  used  a  Gallo- 
way bull  one  summer,  but  was  persuaded  he  would  not  suit,  and  so  sold  him.  Stock  got 
by  him  w(!re  poor  dairy  cattle,  but  grew  a  great  size.  I  then  went  into  Ayrshirca,  and 
have  about  thirty,  as  well  as  a  few  well-bred  grades.     They  vary  as  milkers. 

Dairy  Farming. 

We  have  a  small  private  creamery  and  make  our  own  butter.  I  have  no  figures  with 
me  for  this  year.  Last  year  butter  and  cheese  were  very  low.  The  year  before  we  made 
over  $300  oil"  twelve  cows,  besides  all  the  butter  used  by  a  family  of  fourteen  persons, 
and  raising  eight  calves  ;  this  year  wo  shall  do  a  little  better.  In  the  year  before  last 
wo  sent  five  cows'  milk  to  the  cheese  factory,  and  made  the  rest  into  butter. 

AvKRAOE  Butter  pkb  Cow. 

Some  of  the  stock  are  young,  but  two  hundred  pounds  Oi  outter  would  bo  a  fair 
season's  average  to  a  cow.     I  can  send  the  amount  realize^    for  this  year  afterwards. 

[Mr.  YuiU.] 
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An  "Evans"  Creamery. 

Our  creamery  is  calculated  for  fifteen  cows.     It  is  known  u  «<  Pv«««» »»  «— . 
consists  of  five  cans  costing  $25.     They  are  about  two  wT?„^    *  '  creamery,  and 

Treatment  of  Milk. 
The  milk  vessels  are  immersed  in  cold  sprinff  or  ifpd  watoi.  f««  +,.,„i      i, 

Ayrshires  as  Milkers. 

A  Prize  Bull. 
nW  LTuhM£'°*lI  ™f  «nnTr'"'  '."'i  ""»'  S-"  *=  gold  med.1  at  the  Centen. 

Sales  of  Aryshires.— Price  op  Calves. 
rrhJff}^  ^A^A    "^'^7.  tI»fo»gI»bred   Aryshires.     I  shipped  two  to  Manitoba  latelv 

Pure  Leicester  Sheep. 

.1  •  /  J^^'^u^?"  raising  pure  Leicester  sheep  for  twelve  years,  generally  winterinff  about 
Inrty-fave,  but  am  now  crossing  them  with  the  Lincoln  as  they^weritTn^tr^fine 
!dl  S  :^r      "  *''  '''^-     '  ""  *'^"  ^''^  ^^^^^-S  purposes  to  "nefeoi^s.  Ic^ 

Berkshire  Hogs. 

to  avoif iu-breeXr  ^'''''''"  ''°'''  '  """""'  '"''  *'^'"'  ^'^^  «'*  *  ^'^^^  ^''^^  «^^^^  ^^^ 

„,       .,        ^       .  JOSEPH  YUILL. 

Ihe  witness  has  since  forwarded  the  following  statement  :— 

„  , ,  .         „ ,  .  Butter  Account  for  1880. 

Sold  m  small  lots  up  to — 

June       15— 4931bs.  of  Butter,  at  20c ^  UR  an 

July         6-2651bs.  "     *  at  16c ^4940 

August   23— 3191bs.  "        at  20c.  aqsa 

October    2-1751bs.  «        at  21c .*;;;; 3675 

"       13-541bs.  "        at21c *. uf: 

"  23-Hoibs.    "   at2ic !!::::!::::::::::  29:40: 

U461b8.  (aof^o^ 

[,ith  ta'J f/dmr'  ""''  '""^  "  """^  '°"''  ""'■'''"  -PPlpng  eUv™  „r.  familr 
rir    ,.  ... ,  Joseph  Yuill. 

\Mr.  lutlL] 
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A  JwS  rcSnr^rSoS^  -  ^°^-*  OctoW  19.  1880.     Pre^rU-^^^ 

MR  DOUGLASS-  EVIDENCE 

»wJ''ri'.;'^XiTa°^r^';L7i,Tr  .0  cattle  .„d 

about  forty.  *  *=  '^^'°S  °*  ^^^^>  and  have  reduced  mj  flock  of  sheep  to- 

COTSWOLDS   AWD   LeICB8TEE& 

br^d^r- ^x^c^t^ed""^^^^^  LeiceBtera,and  those  I  do  not  use  for 

Markets  fob  Sheep  and  Lambs-Prioes-Weight. 

Z    ^  '". tT"^  ^'"°"g«*  Americans  than  fomerlv      Sh in  f      t^^"    ^'^'^'^^^^  are  now 
at  about  $10  each;  they  weigh  from  250  to  sSS  JfounS    ^        ^^"""""^  *^  ^^land  sell 

Clip  of  Wool. 

I  1  Jerc:S^o,fe:etnlt7S'es%^^^^^^^^ 

more  wool  than  the  Leieesters,  an?ri?rbout  th  " -"       "    ^     ^-"'"""^^"  ^^""  "  ""^" 

cesters  of  my  flock  are  the  Boeder  or  lafge  Sester  bre^d.^"^  ^°"  '^'  "°°^-     ^^«  ^^i' 

I 

Shorthorns  and  Ayrshires. 

The  DiTRHAMs  as  Milkers. 

Ayrshires'  Yield  of  Milk. 

fr'ptfX:Sl!S:^S:^:^^  °^  -"^  ^-mg  the  season,  but 

thoroughbred  Ayrshire  should  give  fJomThir t  fiv«t  V'^.  T  °P'"'  '«  '^  ^^^^  ^iold.     A 
the  grass,  which  is  about  doublo%Le  y"  "l^ofa'ctnTmlu^  ^'^"'^'^  P*^^  ^^^  ^^^'^  - 

Cheese  Daiuvino-Winter  Management  op  Stock. 

takes'itTl;'rfiea*^,Sr^r^^^^^^^^^^  highest  bidder,  who 

them  on  straw  and  turnips  until  near  r/vLt  no  "^'*'1  "^  "\  ^^""  ''^^'^'"'  ^^^^i"? 
bran  and  chopped  stuff  mixed  ^  '  ^^^''  ^  ^'^^  '^<^«»  «0™e  hay.andsonl 

[i^fn  Douglass.] 
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Pastures — Soiling — Manure. 

In  summer  they  are  allowed  to  run  in  the  pasture,  and  are  also  soiled  to  some  extent. 
The  manure  is  kept  as  well  as  possible,  and  during  the  winter  the  yard  is  cleaned,  and 
the  manure  put  in  heaps  in  the  field. 

Land  Plaster  on  Grass. 

I  have  used  land  plaster  on  timothy,  and  find  it  of  very  great  benefit,  and  I  have 
also  used  it  with  good  effect  on  barley  just  as  it  is  coming  through  the  ground.  I  do  not 
think  that  plaster  is  diminishing  in  value.  I  use  from  seventy -five  to  one  hundred  pounds 
per  acre. 

Salt  as  a  Fertilizer. 

I  have  used  salt,  but  have  not  noticed  the  results  from  it  which  I  expected,  though  I 
believe  it  had  a  good  effect  in  keeping  off  the  grub  from  the  turnips 

Salt  in  Cheese  Factories. 

English  salt  is  used  in  the  cheese  factory  of  which  I  am  the  manager.  We  have 
used  the  Goderich  salt,  but  without  using  any  particular  brand.  Mr.  Harris,  of  Herkimer 
County,  New  York,  who  has  been  sent  out  among  the  Canadian  cheese  factories  by  the 
Dairymen's  Association,  stated  in  our  factory  that  English  salt  was  the  purest  we  could 
use  for  dairy  purposes,  and  he  conveyed  the  impression  that  the  Canadian  salt  is  not  so 
pure  as  the  English.  Our  cheese  maker  has  been  bound  by  the  directors  to  use  a  certain 
brand  of  English  salt  on  the  ground  that  it  is  the  purest. 

Uses  of  the  Durham  and  the  Ayrshire. 

I  agree  generally  with  previous  witnesses  as  to  the  usefulness  of  the  Shorthorn  for 
improving  common  cattle,  but  I  prefer  the  Ayrshire  for  milk,  and  they  also  do  very  well 
for  beef.  I  sold  a  thoroughbred  Ayrshire  bull,  which  weighed  1,800  lbs.,  and  some  cows 
which  reached  1,200  lbs.  We  generally  get  for  good  grade  steers  for  shipment  to  Europe 
about  five  cents  per  pound  when  they  are  three  years  old.  I  think  dairying  hus  been  of 
very  great  advantage  to  farms  which  have  been  over  cropped. 

DONALD  DOUGLASS. 


Sitting  to  take  oral  evidence,  held  at  Bowmanville,  October  20,  1880.  Present—' 
Messrs.  Duyden,  M.P.P.  (Chairman),  Aylsworth  and  Dymond. 

MR.  WM.  COURTICE'S  EVIDENCE. 

William  Coubtiok,  of  the  Township  of  Darlington,  County  of  Durham,  was  called 
and  examined. 

He  said  : — I  work  800  acres  of  land,  and  am  engaged  in  mixed  husbandry.  I  raise 
grain  as  well  as  stock. 

Devon  Ca'^tlb. 

I  have  some  pure  Devon  cattle,  but  my  milch  cows  are  grades  of  various  kinds. 
The  Devon  cattle  fatten  very  easily,  and  make  a  large  amount  of  beef  on  small  feeding. 
They  are  also  good  butter  cows,  giving  an  extra  quantity  of  very  rich  milk.  I  send  the 
milk  to  the  factory.  I  have  not  given  much  attention  to  stall  feeding.  There  is  a  diffi- 
culty now  in  getting  pure  Devon  bulls  forcrosaiug.  1  imporkii  puru-bred  Devous  at  first. 
I  and  my  brother  have  three  bulla  now,  and  one  yearling. 

[Mr.  Courtice.^ 
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Quality  op  the  Devonb. 

of   he  country.     I  think  they  give  bettS  mUk  h„f  nS         '"'f^  ^"  *^«  ^""^"lO'i  «toc]c 
milkmg  family.  ^  ^^^  "^"^^  '"'^'^  *'"'  ^ot  so  much  a.  Durhams  of  a  good 

Price  o»  Devon  Bulls— Caves. 

Uen  up,  though  I  keoplZ'rullSdT.srr''''^  "^  ""=  *'*  "'-  "««  S 

Rotation  of  Caops. 

Clyde  Hobbes. 

WILLIAM  COURTICE. 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 

None  of  the  witnesses  examined  havinff  anv  knoT^u^      # 
the  characteHstics  and  merits  of  the  HolsteTl  :d  of  ^^^^^^^  -^^^  ^^ 

owners  of  several  herds  of  Holsteins  in  the  United  StT!;      T^°'"''  ''''^  *^^ 
luformation  on  this  subject.  ^^*'  ^*"  "^^"t«d  the  following 

Lettek   to  THB  '.  HUBAL  New  YOUK.U."  BT   WiNO   B.   SuiTH. 

Grazing  upon  the  meadows  of  Holland  oan  >.«  »» 
finely  formed,  wonderfully  symmetrSa    fuL "LIT  ^p'**  ^^°^^°'-«  «'  «**««.  large, 
appearance,  with  a  remarkable  deTelonm«n!  ^*  ^    T1^'  ""'^°'''"  ^^  <=oJour  and  eeneS 

''^  'C"o^r  r  *^«  p--i- ^^^^^^^^^^  ^^«^-'  whose  s:t 

withSdl*ctrt."^oSSt"H^^ 

gust  be  borne  in  mind  tWo^r^  itt^'tt  HoEs'^^^^^^^^  *^^  United'^sSes^'T* 

Holland  or  in  this  country,  having  been  knnw„  ^         •     *  ,"""*  "^  experiment  either  in 

to  us  can  so  directly  trace^eir  ^£::^:\L\Tr '^^^^^^^^^  «'^-  ^-d  Z.^. 

Milk  REooBDa. 
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unquestionable  proofs,  coming  from  persons  well  known,  and  consisting  of  weights,  meas- 
urements, tests,  etc.,  and  these  I  will  now  give  in  proof  of  the  correctness  of  my  state- 
ments. The  most  essential  quality  in  a  cow  for  the  dairy  or  farm,  lies  in  her  capacity  for 
giving  a  large  yield  of  milk.  Now  I  unhesitatingly  assert,  that  the  Holsteins,  as  a  breed, 
are  the  most  aburdant  milkers  known.  In  proof  of  this  statement,  I  place  before  the 
Rural  readers  the  following  records,  selected  from  among  the  very  many  now  in  my  pos- 
session, many  of  which  have  been  furnished  me  by  prominent  and  trustworthy  breeders 
and  owners,  embracing  animals  of  almost  every  important  herd  of  Holsteins  in  this 
country ; 

EZTRAOKDINART  FebFORUAMOES. 

Orown  Princess's  largest  daily  yield  is  76  pounds  of  milk  j  and  largest  yearly  yield 
14,027  pounds.  Topsy  produced  40 J  pounds  of  milk  in  a  day,  before  she  was  two  yeare 
old.  Maid  of  Twerk,  in  286  days  or  nine  months  and  ten  days,  gave  11,618  pounds  of 
milk,  an  average  of  40  6-10  per  day.  Her  largest  yield  was 71^ pound"  -*  milk  inaday. 
Verta  averaged  52  2-10  pounds  for  eighty-five  days.  Johanna,  impo'-  -.a  .  878,  calved 
July  23rd,  1878,  and  averaged  72  pounds  of  milk  per  day,  during  lai  w<i'-''.  in  August; 
largest  yield  in  one  day,  78  pounds.  Gentle  Annie  has  had  three  >>  3S,  her  first  at 
owenty-three  months  old,  and  has  consequently  been  in  milk  three  cok  .lUous  years,  dur- 
ing which  time  she  has  given  26,860  pounds  14  ounces  of  milk,  or  an  average  of  8,713J 
pounds  per  year,  for  the  three  years  in  milk  commencing  at  two  years  old.  Jufrau  has 
completed  her  third  continuous  and  consecutive  year  at  11,680  pounds  per  year.  Janeka, 
her  fourth  year,  at  an  average  of  10,090  pounds  per  year.  Lady  Clifeden  (imported  Oc- 
tober, 1874,)  calved  February  1st,  1875,  gave  2,093  pounds  of  milk  in  March,  an  average 
of  67  16-31  pounds  per  day.  Kecord  for  362  days,  16,274  pounds  or  7,745  quarts  of 
milk,  an  average  of  21  143-362  quarts  per  day  ;  largest  yield  in  a  day  75  pounds.  Maid 
Marion  (imported)  gave  21  quarts  per  day  for  six  weeks ;  she  gave  11,112  pounds  in  365 
days.  Lady  Andover  gave,  from  October  1st,  1876,  to  June  1st,  1877,  9,856  pounds,  an 
average  of  35  67-91  pounds  per  day.  Zwaan  gave  12,009J  pounds  of  milk  in  a  year. 
Astrea,  eight  years  old,  gave  80  pounds  per  day  for  ten  days.  Maid  of  Twisk,  five  years 
old,  gave  in  303  days,  12,593^  pounds,  an  average  of  47  7-16  pounds.  The  next  year  she 
gave  14,312  pounds,  an  average  of  44  pounds  7  ounces ;  her  largest  yield  was  90  J  pounds  in  a 
day.  Jacoba  Hartog,  two  years  old,  in  358  days  gave  10,430J  pounds,  an  average  of  29 
7-16  pounds  per  day.  Sitjtje  Blecker,  two  years  old,  in  365  days,  gave  10,711f  pounds,  an 
avf -age  of  29f  pounds  per  day.  Neiltja  Korndyke,  two  years  old,  in  365  days  gave  9,932  J 
pounds  of  milk.  Maid  of  Twisk,  averaged  for  thirty  days,  73  1-6  pounds  of  milk  a 
day. 

The  cow,  Eva,  for  three  consecutive  months,  averaged  42  quarts  of  milk  a  day ; 
this  was  in  the  months  of  September,  October  and  November,  and  during  the  following 
five  months  she  averaged  30  quarts  daily,  making  8,352  quarts  of  milk  in  eight  months. 
Eva  2nd,  at  two  years  and  six  months  old,  with  her  first  calf,  gave  an  average  of  20 
quarts  of  milk  a  day  for  six  months.  Three  months  after  dropping  her  second  calf,  she 
gave  28  quarts  of  milk  a  day.  In  a  herd  of  fourteen  fully  matured  cows,  not  one  of 
the  fourteen  will  give  less  than  60  pounds  of  milk  a  day,  when  in  full  flow. 

BUTTKB  R  ECO  ADS. 

As  to  quality  of  the  milk,  we  believe  it  is  universally  conceded  that  the  butter  and 
cheese  of  Holland  are  rarely  excelled,  and  to  the  breeder  or  dairyman,  another  vital  point 
js  the  quantity  of  butter  given.  Records  prove  more  than  mere  statements.  Maid  of 
Twisk  gave  14,312  pounds  of  milk  in  a  year;  actual  experience  proves  that  20^ 
pounds  of  milk  made  1  pound  of  butter,  which  gives  706|  pounds  of  butter  in  one 
year. 

Snow  Flake,  two  and  a  half  years  old,  gave  10  pounds  a  week.  Texelaar  produced 
17  pounds  14  ounces  of  butter  from  cream  of  six  days'  milking.  Texelaar  9th  produced 
12J^  pounds  per  week,  and  her  daughter  14  pounds  of  butter  in  a  week. 

[Holatein  Cattle.] 
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Sixty-eight  pounds  of  milk  taken  from  two  cowa  aTaJH  ^n,)    t      u  \ 
the  cream  taken  off  when  milk  was  sour  wd  churned  bv,tt?f   •       °^*^  '''™  ''*'  '^'^^ 
churn,   with    the    following    result      'll   L^        « 7     ^^'^  ""  *  ''°™™0'^  "d*sher" 
or  1  pound  of  butter  to   1 9^7  pounds  of  milk"    h.  ?     *'''"''   K  ^^   P*^""^"   °^    ^^^^^ 
mUk  thoroughly  washed  from  th'e  s^me      F"o^.he  dal^l^ir'"^^  -^ 

butter  were  made  for  long  periods      To  nrov«  f^.  •  7  "^'^^'''S^  of  Eva  3  pounds  of 

try,  let  me  state  that  re^slTprovince^of  ILt  cnJ.^''^^    f  ^^"""'^'^  ^'  "  ^^^'y  '^^^' 
of  batter  annually  to  the  -arket'sT^ntinenuVZ^^^^^ 

exports  annually  32,000,000  pounds  of  butter  and  6^000  000        ^!'^  /'^f "     ^^^^'^'^ 
for  so  small  a  country,  is  truly  remarkabl a  ^,1,000,000  pounds  of  cheese,  which, 

Flesh- Forming  Capacity. 

br.d^?,Ttfer2rS^^^^^  of  great  impoHance  to  the 

without  number  have  proved  that  HolstLs  toke  on  ™1«  fl  A      .?''.''^^-     Experiments 
«ny  other  breed  of  corfesponding  weight  '  ^^^  ""'^^  ^"  "»'»'  >'«'  ^'^^ 

Comparative  Milk  Records. 

.elect^^'fr'bJr'Sh^^^^^^^^^ 

which  were  not  so  old  that  theiragTiffJ^tnreflow  of'S  '  T^  *^«-.»-*^y-,  but 
ing  commenced  July  31,  1866,  and  term  n2d  J^y  30  18^7  n  ^'^'"'"'''*.°^  °^"^- 
days,  during  which  time  there  were  yielded  bv  f  on  AhniJ'  o^^oFr^'S  Precisely  365 
or  an  average  of  6,081  pounds  olr  cow  wh?i«f  ^n°^^^^  ^^^^^^  Po^^ds  of  milk, 
an  average  yield  o  e.G^fpounds  peH J  H  Z  f^^'lfu'  it^^'^  ^^'^^^  P«""d».  o; 
highest  yield-by  Hollander's  ^fpords  ^if  SLelL  t  ^^'^''^''-''  7>613  pounds; 
ings.  which  in  the  Shorthorns  produced  100  nnnLT  ?,  '  ^''T''^'  '^'■«'  """^  surround- 
Hollanders,  or  fully  18  VerZ^tflVZrZt^Lt'^^^  '■''  ^^^^  ^ 

Experiments  at  Eldbna. 

•nd  i^?yngt^;"etrin1^^^^^^^^^  "^"^  experiments  were  made  in  feeding 

as  well  as  o'f  thlexpensrof  re7pi'nrher  -3 it^  ""f  ^'5?.^  *\^  P'°^"°*  °^  ^-^-^  -«? 

aged  2,247  quarts  of  milk  per  cSw^^whl^e  twenty  Two  Zt  T  '^''  ''^''^''  '^""^  '^^-■ 

per  cow.     Highest  yield  by  Ayrshirls  waTs  sTl    „.     ?      t5  1°"""  ^T^'-^S^d  4,437  quarts 

5,677  quarts.^    The  HollandtJ^onsumeZboYt  fiv„^         J  ^^u''*  ^'^^  ^^  Hollanders, 

every  quart  of  milk  yielded,  the^^Xe  iS^e  pound«  oJt  °?'^'  "^  "^^  ^^^^^^^^  t^ 

,  other  experiment  conducted  by  V^lWoy  r^U^"^      •  *^  *.°  ^"^^"y  ^""*  ^^  ""i^^^-  0°« 

duced  in  Hollanders  28.9tZr^7^^J:'Till  showmg  that  100  pounds  of  hay  pro- 

15.97  quarts.     Baron  Ockle^in  FrankenfeMe  m^^''''  ^^'^^  .^"*'"*''  ^^  ^  Hereforda 

iihires  and  Hollanders,  the  avSagrwef^ht  nfk     A       ^•"'Pf  **'^«  experiment  with  Ayr- 

Hollanders,  1,016  pounds   ThXSent  showfd^^^^^^^^^  806  pound.,  that  of  th« 

pounds  of  hay  for  every  100  pouSs  of  hVe    °T!^.  that  the  Ayrshires  consumed  33.10 

only.  ^  P  ^'^^  ^^  ^^^  ^oigJifc.  ^iile  Hollanders  consumed  28.10 

Records  or  Live  Weights. 

'""•   FL^t^^''"^' 2,roo,b. 

Dictator    ...."." 2,120   " 

"        Uncle  Tom,  at  26  mouths ?'---    " 

[ffor^'ein  Cattle.]  ^•''^'^    " 
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Bull,      Plcen,  2  years 1,022  lbs. 

"         Chieftian,  21  months 1,425    " 

«'        Wild  Eyes,  11  months 950  " 

"        Calf,  Pedro,  8  months 550  « 

Cow,      Virginia,  6  years    1,695  " 

"         Finesse,  8  years ]  ,625  « 

"        Lady  Texal,  6  years    1,780  " 

"        Lady  Clifeden,  9  years 1,580  •* 

"         Lavinia    1,500  " 

"         Isis,  4  years 1,610  " 

"         Mary 1,350  « 

**        Aaltje  Hengevela,  5  years 1,280  " 

Heifer,  ^.fabel,  3  years  10  months 1,400  " 

««         Minnie  Wrinkle,  3  ye^rs  10  months    1,320  " 

••         Aagie  Hertag,  3  years 1,112  '« 

"        Altonia,  3  years 1,174  " 

••         Meika,  21  months 1,010  " 

Calf,      Anna,  1 1  months    770  " 

"         Jenny,  1 1  months   690  " 

"        Sappho,  10^  months  700  •« 

The  above  cow.;  were  all  in  milk  at  time  of  weighing,  and  not  ir  extra  flesh,  and  had 
t^iey  not  been  in  milk  at  the  time  of  weighing  they  would  have  v/eighed  very  much  more. 
I  could  extend  this  list  indefinitely,  but  space  does  not  permit. 

Adaptability  to  Change  op  Climate. 

Holsteins  have  now  been  introduced  into  many  of  our  States,  and  without  reference 
to  climate,  soil  or  location,  they  thrive  as  well  and  furnish  equal  records  of  milk  in  Vir- 
ginia, ¥ias8achusetts,  Vermont,  Npw  York,  JlMnois  or  California.  Be  it  on  the  high- 
lands or  lowland*,  in  the  cold  climes  or  warm,  under  all  circumstances,  with  all  kinds  of 
food,  and  divers  manners  of  supplying  it — under  all  these  conditions  they  still  maintain 
that  same  superioriiy  as  miikers  and  beef  animals  with  which  the/  have  been  here 
accredited.  They  are  remarkably  rigorous,  and  are  cefmingly  little  given  to  disease;  and 
standing  beside  the  popular  breeds  of  ti  is  country,  they  "are  far  less  affected  by  the 
extremes  of  our  variable  climate  than  others,  while  they  bear  exposure  far  better  than 
m«8t  other  breeds. 

Their  Prepotency. 

The  power  of  transrai?3ion  of  prominent  characteristics  by  the  Holstein  males  is 
remarkable;  fr  Vey  invari&bly  stamp  'heir  progeny  with  the  colour  markings,  form  and 
size  of  the  breed,  as  well  as  with  its  ail-essential  milking  qualities.  This  power  is  not 
confined  to  crosises  with  ojt  natr-e  or  grade  cows  alone,  but  is  equally  manifest  in  crosses 
on  full-blood  animals  oc  any  bret  i  or  race. 

A  few  instances  that  h<ive  con)e  under  my  personal  observation  are  sufficient  to 
satisfy  my  reade-  -  on  this  point.  Dolly  Button's  dam  was  a  grade  Durham  that  would 
hardly  give  mil:  enough  to  raise  her  calf,  while  Dolly  on  coming  in  at  18  months  gave 
thirty-eight  pounds  of  milk  a-day.  Another  half-blood  gave,  as  a  two-year-old,  on  dry 
feed,  40  pounds  of  milk  per  day,  p--d  when  put  on  giass,  42  pounds  in  a  day.  Favovrite,  a 
half-blood,  came  in  at  twenty  mOi.Lhs,  and  gave  mi!k  in  good  quantity  for  over  two  years 
without  cessation,  and  it  was  wi**'  d-jnculiy  she  was  dried  off  before  her  third  calving. 
And  here  let  me  state,  as  one  of  i  e  iry  prominent,  and  to  the  breeder  an  all-imporiant 
characteristic  of  cows  of  this  bre«  .  ueir  continuously  largo  flow  of  milk  during  the  whole 
year,  as  it  is  often  with  diflBculty  ',he  cow  can  be  dried  oft'  before  calving. 

j:xl:^t  t"e  presentation  Oj.  siieh  an  array  of  f  lets  as  the  foregoing,  I  feel  justinod  in 
Bluing  that  in  the  Holstein  cattle,  the  breeders  and  dairymen  of  the  United  States  will 

IWoUtein  Cattle.] 
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find  a  breed  possessing  tnore  desirable  qualities  and  more  'ally  meeting  the  demands  and 
the  wants  of  this  country  than  any  other  :  for  in  them  we  have  size,  form,  finish,  won- 
derful development,  unirormity  in  colour  and  general  appearance,  vigour  and  the  produi»- 
tion  of  rem  irkablo  quantities  of  prime  milk,  butter,  cheese  and  beet 
Ononuaga  Co.,  N.T. 


Extract  iigm  Letter  prom  W.  Sinqerly  op  •'Tbb  Phuidelphia  Record." 

A  T  i^^'f  ^t^  °-»rf7^*^^  years  trial  of  the  Holsteins.  I  have  some  forty,  old  andyonnjr. 
and  I  think  they  ave  beyond  question  the  best  breed  of  cattle,  for  the  farmer,  kaown 
Cows  give  from  50  to  60  pounds  of  milk  per  day,  and  milk  wlose  up  to  calvine.  I  sent 
you  photos.  You  will  notice  one  named  "  Dairy  Maid."  She  is  due  to  calve  in  fifteen 
days,  and  is  now  giving  24  pounds  of  milk  a  day.  Heifers,  that  eome  in  at  twenty 'our 
and  twanty-six  months  old,  are  giving  40  to  46  poundg  per  day.  The  records  of  scio. 
halfc-breds  show  almost  as  well. 

Wlf.  SlKQBBLT. 


m»k 


Extract  from  a  Lbtieb  from  Mes8B8.  Suichb  A  Powii.T.L  of  Syraoubi. 
A.  H.  Dymond,  Esq., 

Ontario  Agricultural  Commission,  Toronto. 

Dear  Sir,— Mr.  Singerly,  of  Philadelphia,  requests  Qs  to  send  yon  snch  printed  mat 
ter  as  we  have  that  treats  on  Holstein  cattle,  their  history,  ohardcteristics,  etc.  We  con- 
ply  with  his  request  with  much  pleasure,  and  herewith  mail  joviaRural  New  Yorker  i'ha.i 
contains  an  article  on  Holsteins,  also  a  catalogue  of  our  own  herd  of  Holsteins  at.^  en- 
close a  record  of  their  mUking.  Favour  us  with  a  careful  perusal  of  aU  of  the'se  Our 
experience  with  this  breed  of  cattle  has  be':n  most  satisfac*^^ory.  We  have  made  a  "oareful 
study  of  the  breed,  its  origin,  growth,  native  country,  its  prominent  characteristics,  etc 
and  after  several  trips  through  Holland,  visiting  many  farms  where  these  cattle  are  im- 
porting, breeding  and  observing  the  eflfeot  of  change  of  location,  we  have  decided  in'  our 
own  minds  that  they  are  the  coming  breed  for  milk  or  milk  and  beef  combined.  Our  herd 
now  numbers  about  150  head,  and  our  record  pro.-es  their  superior  merit. 

„„    „       ,  Smiths  ii,  PowEtSk 

SYBAOUfll^  N.T.,  December  Srd,  1880. 


Letter  from  Ex-Go vbriob  SBTMOink 
A.  H.  Dymond,  Esq., 

Office  of  the  Ontario  Agricultural  Commission, 
Toronto,  Ontario. 

Dear  Sir,— Gc-3mor  Seymour  requests  me,  in  reply  to  your  letter  of  Inquiry,  dated 
the  24th  instant,  to  say  that  he  is  too  ill  to  write  except  by  tho  hand  of  another  He  saya 
the  Holstein  caHle  are  thought  well  of  by  our  farmers.  They  grow  to  a  large  size,  and  are 
free  milkers,  and  while  the  milk  is  not  so  rich  as  that  of  some  other  breeds,  yet  it  is  rich 
enough  for  cheese.  They  are  gentle  cattle  -\nd  best  adapted  to  smooth  and  rich  pasture 
and  make  good  beef.  Mr.  Gerrit  S.  Miller  and  Mr.  Dudley  Miller  of  Peterboro,  in  Madi- 
son County,  have  imported  and  kept  first-class  specimens  of  this  breed,  and  so  does  Mr 
James  Neilson,  of  New  Brunswick,  No  /  Jersey,  and  there  is  a  tine  herd  within  four  miles 
ol  Utica. 


ITtioa,  November  26th,  1880, 
[Holstein  CaUle.] 


Very  truly  yours, 

John  J.  Sbvmour. 
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LkTTKU    KIIOM    M«.    (JkuUIT    S.    MtI,LKB. 

A.  H.  DvMONn,  Esq. 

Uolstein  llord  Hook    V.,1    '        ,?.-r      ^'f^'.'^f  »»8"i»l«toui  cattle.     1  mail  yi.u  a  copy  of 

brood,  and    '  ew  o«  ;r  int^rt^tnl    tcC  *T  .o""^  V^T  t''^' 1'^  ''''  '''"^-y  "^  "'« 
c^tl.or  broods  is  iu     s  rSSS    /      /'    n^°  ^T^  aayantago  th„  liolstoin  has  over 

economical  mil    l^^od  u'o      '  L'C  i   ^'    ''  '!r'"T  .  \"*1  '*  '*^  "'°  •"'•'■'"'••''  '"''l  '"""t 

miUnnan,  family  Slo  hJorV  am    at  f,  r'^"^'^  ^"'""''^^  "«°'  «"«''  ««  "'« 

the  Hmal  or  broods  wi^u    ko  a 'Jo     .1  "^      ^  "r  *""V"'^>^««;'>'«"ll'^<'t.  butter  (some  of 
their  milk  is  norsod  H  abo "rXx  V;;!'!;"^  ''""' V'°  ""'«*«'"'  !>"' 

lETEBBORo,  Madison  Co.,  N.Y. 


POLLED  ANGUS,  OR  ABERDEEN  TOLLED  CATTLE. 
(From  "  Walface'i,  Monthly,"  November,  1S7S.) 

McCoMltlK,    OF    TlLLTKOHR. 


Inl832  tlio  most  faraona  broodor  of  thir  variety,  MeOombie  *-oi  Tillvfonr  fn„n  1. 1 


1 

on 


As  ovidenco 


A  Bkef-making  Animal. 

His  aim  hns  been  ft  boef-makiup:  animal,  all  black,  and  without  horna 
of  their  quahty  m  this  particular  we  will  cite  >v  few  instances. 

The  Polled  Angus  as  Puizr  Winneus. 

At  roissy,  in  lRfi2,  a  buUook  of  this  brood  won  Priuco  Albert's  cnp  ajrainc,t  all  tl,n 
broo.l..rsof  the  word;  t  luy  W  twice  carried  oCf  the  cl.annnon  cnp  at  Smit  II     1  in 
n^cout  year,  and  they  have  frequently  pained  the  chief  prizUt  Bir  ui  .h'  „      W  .' 
we  consider  that  a  «nKlo  county,  away  down  in  Scotland,  has  a  hnn'     o     "uio  tli:^ 
oftoutimoa  meets  and  boa.,  all  the  Hliortl.orns,  Herefords,  and  Dovous  of  End "^ 
^rfect"^^"'''  '''' ""'  '"'  ^"'""'^^'  ^''^'  ^••"''^  ^^«  ^-"  broujht  to  a  Ul^ll'^aio  of 


[PoUcd  Angus  Cattle.] 
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Quality  of  ths  Beef. 

It  is  claimed  for  this  breed,  and  I  am  disposed  to  think  the  claim  is  just,  that  the 
beef  itself  is  better  than  the  beef  of  any  other  breed,  and  brings  more  in  the  markets  of 
the  great  cities. 

Good  Oonstrutions — Milsino  Qualitibb. 

Like  all  the  Scotch  cattle,  this  breed  have  hardy  vigorous  constitutions,  and  are  very 
prolific.  They  are  gentle  in  disposition,  and  mature  very  early.  As  milkers,  they  are 
not  distinguished,  for  they  have  not  been  bred  for  that  purpose.  They  are  generally  jet- 
black,  with  fine  glossy  coats,  and  plenty  of  hair.  They  grow  to  a  large  size,  and  are 
easily  fatted  at  almost  any  age.  It  is  claimed  for  them,  also,  that  they  weigh  heavier 
than  any  other  breed  to  thieir  measurement,  which  makes  them  attractive  to  buyers  for 
the  fat  market.  It  is  an  established  fact  that  Polled  cattle  sell  better  in  the  EngUsh 
market  than  any  others. 

Thb  Bhobthobit. 

It  ia  conceded  on  all  hands,  that  as  a  beef-producer,  the  well-fatted  Shorthorn  or  is 
very  near  perfection.  For  many  generations  he  has  been  bred  for  peifeotion  of  form 
— the  greatest  amoont  of  beef  with  the  smallest  amount  of  oSai, 

i-  The  Hobn. 

yhvf,  all  we  want  is  the  same  ox  without  the  homa.  For  many  generations  the 
Angus  Polled  ox  has  also  been  bred  for  perfection  of  form— the  greatest  amount  of  beef 
with  the  smallest  amount  of  offal,  and  there  is  of  necessity,  a  most  striking  resemblanae 
of  form  between  the  two  breeds.  In  respect  to  form,  then,  the  cross  between  them 
would  not  be  a  violent  one,  and  we  would  not  expect  any  deterioration  in  that  form. 

EWBOT   OF   CbOBSINO   WVTH   THE   ShOBTHOBK. 

It  is  prolmble  that  the  size  of  the  Shorthorn  wouRl  be  somewhat  reduced,  which 
might  not  be  a  disadvantage,  but  his  quality  would  not  be  impaired.  Indeed  there  can 
hardly  be  a  doubt  that  the  quality  of  the  meat  would  bo  improved.  On  this  point,  how- 
ever, we  are  not  left  to  reason  or  conjecture,  for  the  cress  has  been  tried  with  most  happy 
rwults.  A  distinguished  Scotch  authority  says :  "  Of  all  the  varieties  of  cross-bred  cattle, 
tliere  is  none  more  satisfactory  or  remunerative  to  the  feeder  than  the  ctoss  between  the 
Polled  Angus,  or  Aberdeen,  and  the  Shorthorn.  It  grows  io  a  large  size,  shows  great 
aptitude  to  fatten,  and  when  killed,  the  fat  and  lean  are  found  to  be  distributed  over  its 
CAKats  in  most  desirable  proportions." 

The  Durham's  Hobhb.^ 

The  bom  of  the  Shorthorn  cattle  is  less  a  characteristic  and  feature  of  {he  breed 
than  any  other  tribe  of  horned  cattle  wi^h  which  I  am  acquainted.  In  the  females  es- 
pecially, its  development  is  generally  unsatisfactory  from  its  uncertainty.  It  never  has 
a  strong,  robust  growth,  and  there  is  no  telling  what  shape  it  may  assume.  There  is  a 
kind  of  unhealthy  tenderness  about  it  that  makes  one  afraid  all  the  time  that  some  slight 
contact  may  knock  it  off.  It  seems  hardly  in  accordance  with  the  nature  of  the  animals 
to  develop  horns  at  all,  and  some  of  them  get  little  beyond  the  merest  rudiments  of  horns. 
Indeed  we  believe  there  have  been  instances  where  they  failed  to  develop  even  rudiments. 
It  follows  then,  that  of  all  the  tribes  of  homed  cattle,  the  horns  would  be  the  most  eaaily 
eliminated  from  the  Shorthorns  by  the  introduction  of  Polled  blood.  The  introduction 
of  a  bull  of  a  vigorous  and  prolific  stock  of  the  Polled  Angus  into  a  herd  of  Shorthorn 
cows  would  be  very  apt  to  result  in  a  large  majority  of  the  progeny  being  without  horns. 

{Polled  Angus  CaUU.]       .  . .  .' 
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be  apt  to  eliminate  the  very  feebThorn  element^f  tht  ^^  '^\v!u*  ',"■  *^«  ^"^^  ^"^d, 
the  first  generation,  a  foundation  VS.  oTwMoh  S«  T'a  ^^'^^  t^''  *^  *  '^'"^^  ^^ 
ment  or  fancy  may  dictate  ^  °^  *^°  ^'^^^^^  °*^  buUd^as  his  jadg. 


/' 


I    I 


THE  POLLED  ANGUS  BREED. 
By  Mr.  Thomas  Ferguson,  a  Correspondent  of  ^^  Wallace's  Monthly,"  Feb.  1879. 

The  Polled  Angus  job  Beef. 

I  live  within  a  short  distance  from  Keillftr    tha  /„.o;ii«    e  ^^ 

Cattle.     Have  myself  been  a  breeder  S  Them  fortrty  yel    ^d  IT"''"'  t''''''  ^"^"' 

word  you  say  regarding  them  as  a  famous  beef-prSL^rrace     The  h^Tf  "'"'.t  ^'''^ 

also  of  unequalled  qua  ty,  a  quahtv  which  Ja  a„ffl«;^^fi    •  j?   x  ,  ,     °^^^  ^'^m  them  is 

Polled  ScoS  „^„,'„U,bV.l..hafprptaS^r^ 

HoBNs  ON  Shipboard. 

cattlein7ctTstX^*o7ag'rL"yo^ 

it  must  be  evident  to  eLlZTiZ'r.Tc^^X'y^^^^^^^^ 

closely  together,  the  absence  of  horns  must  conduce  IreXt!  ^^    *  "'f  l^""^^^  P^^"^ 

quent  well-doing  of    the  animals.      The  Lrned  AmeS   .  h?  "^'f  ?*?  t'^^  «<>"««■ 

shipped  to  this  country  have  not  heeuth^ZXtZot.jf\^^^       ^*^«  ^'^"^ 

here  at  the  least  risk  and  expense,  bu^he  iSuotk>n  of  Pnn"^''/""^  "f"  ^  """^''^ 

pedigree  into  your  ShorthornUs'  would  ap^eSy^rtt^  t£^^^^  °^  ^-^ 

Prepotenct. 

No  bulls  imprint  upon  their  progeny  their  own  phfl.«t«f^-  ..^  -        v.- 
and  the  result  of  the  introduction  of  a  PoUed  AnS,,«  Sf        °"  ^°t''*'''  "''  ^"i^J^yi 

'T.T-rl^^*  vigorous  race  of  ca?tle.  most  of^heW "SSrafl^nA'^^ '^ 
polled  like  the  sire.    I  have  known  a  hard  of  twentv  WeS  hLm    ^  °^  ^^"^l  ^'^^^  ""^ 
tie  y-ith  very  long  and  strong  horns-reing  served  S  a  pft  "^"**- 

calf  was  polled,  most  of  them  let  black  but  a  f«I  „^T^  .        ^^f^^  ^"^J'  and  every 

districts  of  Per'thshire,  this  We  t  nthUnd  W  Lr^e  J  f'T    ^  *?^  ^'^^"  °'  S^Z 
to  prevail,  but  through  the  persistent  use  of  SuedTllVr^  ""^f  *^T'*  exclusively 

now  almost  all  black^nd  polled,  quite  as  tge  if  sLe  Jd  of  t     '^    "  rf*"°*  *'« 
pure  Angus.  ^     °  ^*^®  *^<*  <*^  ^  good  qKfthty  as  tlie 

Crosses  on  the  Shorthorn. 
By  crossing  your  American  Shorthorns  with  polled  l»nll<i  „««  -    vj  • 
bo  h  m  appearance  and  quality,  and  also  make  tLm  much  hS/tll?^^^^^^^ 
bulls  in  Ireland  frequently  for  use  in  Shorthorn  hprrla  o«^  H  ■,.   ,  ^ *^®  ^^^^  ^^o^ed 

highly  satisfactory,  in  evidence  of  S  thoS  breeder-  In V''"^*'.  ^*'"  »^^»y«  been 
still  continue  to  buy  bulls  from  me  The  Polled  h?.!?-/  '^?^b»^«  adopted  this  system 
the  quality  of  your^American^aSle  wi^h^ufri^g^LXf  ^^'^^  ^^"^"^  ^^'*>-« 

Matubitt — Prizes. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  Angus  cattle  do  nof  «n«,«  -^ 
grow  to  so  large  a  size  as  Shorthorns.  I  have  Vear  old  L^^  °  '°°°,S°  maturity,  or 
cattle  larger  than  any  Shorthorns  or  crosses  oJife  Bale  a/e  in^Z'f-f  •  f °"1  ^"^u^ 
Baying  something,  for  a  very  near  neighbour  of  mine  M?  VXr  Sv 't  /?*'  """^  ^^'^  " 
has  a  herd  of  Shorthorns  second  to  none  Ms^'J^h^loAf  ^^'^^"'^'  Coupar-Angus, 
cows  was  aoM  f.A  Amr-V-  for  «°"  ~,.-l  ^.  *J*^®..^®  ^^^  ^1'  years  r^so.  ojia  of  i,:I 
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together  in  the  adjudicating  ring  of  our  local  show,  held  at  Coupar-Angus,  in  the 
atunmer  of  1877,  when  a  cup  waa  offered  by  the  citizens  for  the  best  animal  in  the  cattle 
classes,  irrespective  of  breed  or  age.  The  Shorthorn  contingent  on  that  occasion 
included  animals  that  had  cost  hundreds  of  pounds,  some  of  them  bred  by  such  noted 
breeders  as  the  late  WiUiam  Tarr,  Aylesby  Manor ;  Messrs.  Atkinson,  Bessy,  etc.,  etc., 
and  yet  the  cup  was  awarded  to  me  for  an  Angus  heifer  bred  by  myself.  The  sure  of 
this  heifer,  and  also  of  aU  my  other  young  stock,  after  having  served  over  fort  .•73 
during  last  spring  and  summer,  gained  the  first  prize  at  the  Highland  and  /  'i.,-  (inral 
Society's  show  at  Dumfries  last  July.  He  is  my  stud  bull,  and  altboigii  i.<  ;M,  jn 
moderate  condition  for  serving,  his  present  live  weight  is  24  cwts.  A  heifer  by  him, 
which  also  gained  first  prize  in  her  class  at  Dumfries,  at  the  presei^t  time  girths  over 
7  feet  her  a^'e  being  under  two  years,  and  some  of  my  other  heifers  of  the  same  age  are 
equally  as  large.  I  mention  these  facts  simply  to  show  that  Angus  cattle  come  as  early 
to  maturity,  and  grow  to  as  large  a  size  as  Shorthorns. 

MiLKiNQ  Qualities — Thriftinbbs. 

As  to  their  milking  properties,  it  can  be  seen  from  the  enclosed  letter  from  Lord 
Airlie,  Cortachy  Castle,  Angus-shire,  which  appeared  in  the  North  British  Agriculturist 
of  1st  January,  that  he  has  at  present  seventeen  pure  Angus  cows  in  his  dairy,  the 
greater  number  of  them  giving  twelve  to  fourteen,  and  sometimes  sixteen,  Scotch  pints, 
for  a  considerable  time  after  calving.  The  milk  from  them  is  of  a  very  superior 
quality,  as  good  as  that  got  from  Alderneys,  and  very  much  superior  to  that  of  either 
ihe  Shorthorn  or  Ayrshires.  They  are  thrifty  cattle  aud  excellent  doers,  and  from 
practical  experience  I  unhesitatingly  affirm  that  three  of  them  can  be  kept  on  the  keep 
of  two  Shorthorns.  .  -    ,.        , 

Alth'^ugh  I  have  all  my  life  been  a  breeder  of  cattle,  this  is  more  01  a  feedmg  than 
tt  ba-9.'.,)i<ig  district.  We  are  largely  dependent  upon  Ireland  for  our  supply  of  feeding 
cAtil^  and  although  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals  is  doing  its 
best  to  prevent  the  "barbarous  and  cruel"  operation  of  hornmg,  the  inhuman  practice 
still  to  a  certain  extent  prevails.  Ireland,  however,  is  now  finding  it  to  her  interest  to 
use  Polled  bulls  extensively  for  crossing  with  her  horned  breeds,  and  the  necessity 
for  this  brutal  practice  is  hkely  soon  to  cease. 

iImprovements  of  the  Breed. 

It  is  now  about  seventy  years  since  the  late  Hugh  Watson  commenced  his  improve- 
ments on  the  Angus  breed  of  cattle  at  Keillar,  near  Coupar-Angus,  m  this  district,  which 

is  the  native  home  of  the  breed.  ,„„  ,      ,„        ,      -xa   •     xi.-    3- ^  •  . 

From  time  immemorial,  a  famous  race  of  Polled  cattle  .  .d  existed  m  tnis  district, 
and  those  were  the  cattle  from  which  Mr.  Watson  made  his  ^elections,  and  who  may  be 
flaid  to  have  originated  the  Improved  Polled  Angus  Cattle.  His  herd  has  had  by  far  the 
greatest  influence  in  improving  the  other  Poliod  herds,  and  while  he,  who  first  made  those 
oattle  famous  uador  the  name  of  "  Keillar  Doddies, "  has  departed,  the  breed  itself  has 
extended  not  only  over  the  British  Isles,  but  far  beyond ;  and  Mr.  McCombie  of  Aber- 
deenshire, and  Hannay  of  Banffshire,  not  to  name  hundreds  of  other  celebrated  breeders, 
have  assisted  in  widely  disseminating  this  once  local  variety. 

Extension  op  the  Breed. 

The  late  Mr.  Watson,  when  examining  my  herd  a  short  time  previous  to  his  death, 
expressed  his  opinion  to  me  that  an  enormous  field,  both  in  Scotland  and  the  world  at 
large,  was  open  to  reward  the  energy  of  breeders  of  Polled  cattle.  This  prediction  has 
eince,  to  a  large  extent,  been  realized. 

The  Polled  cattle  are  now  the  prevailing  breed  in  the  counties  of  Kincardine,  Aber- 
deen, Nairn,  Banff  and  Elgin,  and  are  rapidly  becoming  the  national  breed  of  Scot- 
land.   Ireland  finds  it  to  hor  iuiof  ust  to  U56u  PoLou  uUils  sstensivsly  *or  crcssmg  vheir 

[Polled  Angus  Cattle.'] 
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^^^:'^^^^^^^  E.,H3h  connt.-es.  In 

-hipments  of  high-priced  animals  being  mad  ol^Sn?  of  S^V  ^°'^''^-^<i«  reputation 
as  to  your  own  country  and  Auetraha,  At  tho  tiW  ^t^f  Z  ^li?°^T  «o«°trie8  as  weU 
his  improvements  on  the  breed,  but  little  attention  w»«^!--i**\J^'-  ^*^«°"  commenced 
or  improTememt  of  the  various  breedJof  cattle  Ar?^«P^  '°  S?'  """"^''^  tot^oquahty 
m  all  countries  for  improved  breeds  of  catHe  is  eve^hC°*  ^l""'' ^°';«'«'•  *»>«  ^esirl 
I  can  see,  the  "Doddies  "  of  Anftus-shire  ftr«  fh«  aJ^^"®..°^°^*  marked,  and  so  far  as 
''•"{^  .  They  won  everlasting  honours  at  SuteS'Sv^^  *°  ""P/^  ^^^^  ""^^SsS^ 
world  demands  them  ;  while^e  may  expect  that  thTrefrS^  ^f  °°'  "'^^  "°^  *^'«  ^^ole 
than  the  present  wUl  but  increase  th^  i^eLsiiLs  ^^'tL^tlSxslSnF^  *^" 

L™  ,HOK  LoH.  A:hu.  ox  xhk  M>:;;rQa.u.K»  o,  Pc.k.  Axon.  C.x.... 

tracted  frr ll^Y^i^^^rpt  "tV^ltve^^  T^'  fT  '^^  '^'P--*  ^^^-d."  ex- 
turUt.    1  should  thinkthe  PoU^d  Angu?weSC^  yesterday's  North  Brituk  Aonml. 

^Tf--  /l"^'»^'i«^«i'«°it»bih1yircTossL?^fh  fhT^^^^  V'  °"  *^«  ^'"^""^^ 
Grant  tried  the  experiment  in  KansaV^d  heT^?h«  "**'''l  ^"'^«'  *^«  J'**^  Mr. 
American  cows,  arrived  on  an  averse  2inlZ^.-  *?f  O'^osses  from  Polled  bulls  and 
same  kmd  and  Shorthorn  buUs  4Xd  tS^ff  J'Jf^*  ?/^°  «>^OMe»  from  cows  of  the 
writer  of  the  arti-le  states  that  thTpS  liZ  *  ""^  *S'  ^""«-  ^  o^^e'^^e  that  the 
to  say  so  ;  and  no  doubt  if  you  Kd  exdu^flv  ?or  -irw^'^f"^'"-  I*  "  t^^e  fashion 
poducmg,  you  wUlhave  a  dumber  of  vert  Sifferenf  ^^^^^  "^"^  ^O'  beef. 

Lc^f^ver,  probably  be  said  of  any  herd  cKnlv  S  fi,  -f^u  ^^^  ~°»«  *tii"g  "light, 
dairy  cows,  and  select  the  right  stock  yon  wmnnf  I,  ^^''^^J^^  But  if  you  want 
at  present  seventeen  PoUed  AngJr^Kws  ii  ^1%'^'"'^  Jo  complam  off  I  have 
these  gxve  from  twelve  to  fourteen,  imd  somet7m«f„,-  7  ^^c"^;  J^«  P-«at«»  number  of 
time  after  calving.  The  milk  I  aMted  tTb^^r**!"  ^'^^  P^'«  ^«^  »  considerable 
honi  or  Ayrshire.    As  regards  thTlenSh  of  H^  "***  ^'^  ''^^^  ^^  Shor^ 

milk,  my  cow.  ''BeUeof  AirUe,'71969WdamT^^^^^^^^  ^  ««°tin«e  to  give 

any  m  the  he.d-book.  used  to  be  mSiS  Se lew  S^nll?'^  f  T'  *  ^""«^  ^^^^^  »» 
home  they  left  oflf  mUking  her  about  a  month  L^n^    i,    ^' ,  ^T^  ^^^  ^^«°  ^  was  from 

fever,  induced,  as  I  beUefe,  byTe  ci^cZsWiofZfv^^  'u'^J"^\\°^  «^«  ^«d  "^  °^ 
super-abundant  milk.  ^        circumstance  that  she  had  not  been  reUeved  of  her 

of  Mr^lVamX^il^^^^  Jibe,  which  I  purchased  recently 

months  after  calving.  The  daL  cows  r^fLSf?  ^'^  ^*T' '"''"  <^a°  «i°e  and  a  hatf 
their  milking  quahties,  and  whe^everi  fon^A  ""V  ''*^'°*^'^  ^'^  °>«  ^«h  «  view  to 
and  fed  them  for  the  butcher  exceSi^  Hi  •  ^f  ^"°'  *T  ""^^  ^^^ "'l^ers,  Idrafted 
blood  I  thought  them  1.  >  t;>S"a;^;:bS?&oatr'^^^^^^  -^ 

'    AIRLIE. 

MEMOKANDT.M   ON  VALUE  AN^  «EITS  O.  VARIOUS  BEEEBS  OP 

SciTABiMTT,  Country  and  Hardiness. 
ature  Kn^/alt^^rral^^^^^  as  temper- 

down  first,  the  Cotswold  S^ond^xfoTd  Do^  "Jh^f  r"'  ^f'^l"''^^  ^«  P'^«  ^^o  South- 
last     More  parfcicularlr  in  re^Vto  wo..  'S--  -  '-'°-°-^  ^'"'■*^-'  ^^'^  *^«  ^^'^^-t^- 
[/♦ro/ewor  ^roi^j  "  ^    "       ''^•'  """  ^"""'^^^  »«  lirst,  then  its  cross  ; 
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Oxford  Down  third,  Oxford  Down  cross  fourth,  Leicester  fifth,  and  Lincoln  and  Cotswold 
last.  In  early  maturing  the  order  is— Leicester,  Southdown,  Southdown  cross,  Leicester 
croBB,  Oxford  Down  cross,  and  the  slowest  is  the  CotswoJd. 

Profit 
In  regard  to  profit,  according  to  present  markets,  t!iere  is 

(  Southdown,  )  ^  ^^  ^  ^  jj^ford  Down  cross, )       ,  ^ 

For       JCotewold,      /     -*  .  J  Southdown  cross,      >  t.,S5' „ 

Breeding.  \  Oxford  Down.  f  )  Leicester  cross.         (  ^*^'"«- 

\^  Leicester.  /  v  / 

By  L0CAT.ITIK8. 
L  Southdowns  for  high-lying,  exposed,  light  soils  of  a  limey  character. 
2.  Cotswolds  for  mediui_-  localities.  '• 

.3.  Oxford  Downs  for  medium  by  present  experienoe. 
4.  Leicesters  and  Lincolns  for  mildest  districts. 

Hkalthiness. 

The  Southdown  is  least  liable  to  diseases.  ' 

Lung  diwaae  is  the  most  common  shaep  complaint,  but  not  a  matter  of  heavy  loss 

anywhere. 

Special  Advajitaoks  of  Shebp  Fabmiko. 

Fewer  risks  by  deaths. 
Two  crops  per  annum. 
Consolidating  and  manuring  light  soils. 
Rich  manure  at  all  time& 
More  easily  kept  on  poor  pastures. 
Less  cost  in  buildings  and  winter  mtmagement. 
i       Greater  returns  for  money  invested. 

•  AvKKAGB  Annual  Inorbasb. 

\      The  average  annual  increase  in  a  flock  of  ewes  is  fully  IJ  lamb  per  head. 

WiNTBRINO  ShEBP. 

They  should  be  albwed  to  choose  out  orin-doors  at  all  times,  giving  thirty-five  square 

yards  per  head. 

Agb  and  Season  for  Mafketinq. 

For  Breeding.- -It  is  most  profitable  to  sell  lambs  in  the  fall,  and  shearlings  next 

August  and  September.  ,    „    ,      , ,  ,       «.     .         -  -,. 

For  Flesk— At  the  end  of  April  and  May  ;  and  all  should  be  off  when  eighteen 

months  old. 

A  Comparison. 

The  diflference  between  the  value  of  a  well  bred  grade  and  a  common  sheep  is  thus 

shown:  „  ^  , 

Common     Improved 

Sheep.  Cross. 

Common  Wool,  5  lbs.  at  27c $1  35 

Improved  Wool,  8  lbs.  at  35c •  •         «2  80 

Common  Mutton,  140  lbs.  at  4c 6  60 

Improved  Mutton,  170  lbs.  at  5Ja 9  35 

ee  95      $12  15 
6  95 

Difierenoe $5  20 

Or,  1510  in  a  flock  of  100.  WM.  BROWN. 

[Professor  JBroumJ] 
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EVIDENCE    ON  WOOL. 


MR.  JOHN  HALLAM'S  EVIDENCE 
JOHK  HA.MM.  Of  Toronto,  wa,  called  and  examined. 

chieflfa^;.lC"o1- ca^^^^^^^^^  twent,-two  ,ea„  in  the  wool  t«da     I  have  been 

Canadian  Wool  Bdyikg—Maekkt. 
I  J^^tXr^S^l^l'  '""  '^  '^'"  "-'■    ""«  S-'buIkCtteC^Un  wooi 

Varirtiks  op  Canadian  Woou 

tor,  ^:£!Z!^tX^i^  'St^^:llr^Z  '^  ^^^1^  ^^^'  ^'^^  ^«*-'<^.  t^e  leices. 
maaufacturers,  and  the  demand  is  grea  e^han  thr  I  """"f  "r  ^^'"^  '""^^  --"ted  hvTur 
fitable  to  the  farmers,  as  it  i*  a  light  fleece  ^^  ^'  ^"^^  *^"  ^°«^  ^^  "ot  ve^^pTc 

Ceoss-bhkd  Wools. 

very  ^/oof  aldT  Kwk^;:oTo7trorfi?tr'  '"*  ^'^^  "°°^  °^  »«-«  crosses  ,s 
Some  of  the  crosses,  however,  are  suDerL  f^  f.     Jf"  ^^'^''^  ^go  ia  going  out  entirely 
good  combing  wool.  '      '  '"P'"^'^  ^  ^^^  thoroughbred,  for  the  production  of 

The  Cross  PREPERRijo. 

-^^^^^^^^^^^^  which  I  think  giv. 

this  cross  makes  the  most  desimble  clothing.^  "'  ''°"^''  "^^  '^^  ^^^^^'  woolLm 

Demand  for  Medium  W001& 

^''.^^'••^y'"''"''— There  has  sprung  un  within  t»,„  I    w 
for  meuium  wools  in  Canada,  such  as  arf  used  for  Li     ^'f,*"^"  °''  ^^'^^  y«a"  a  demand 
and  lad.es'  undor-wear,  tweeds,  serges,  and  goods  of  tlt."''^'  ^'"'^'^  g'^^'^^  ^^^  °>*"« 
superseding,  to  a  certain  extent,  th^e  similar  it/s  ttJtrJtSri  J^^.""^'^  '^^'^ 


The  Lono  Woou. 


'  principally 
Good  Prices  for  Fine  Wooli 

IM.'.  I/aliavi.]  Sfc-ouia.rpnoes. 
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Leicester  Wooi,  before  Cotswold. 

To  Mr.  Bymond.—Previovia  to  the  recent  change  in  favour  of  medium  wools,  the 
Leicester  wooi  was  more  in  demand  than  the  Cotswold.  The  Leicester  wool,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  wli«n  manufactured  into  goods,  imparts  a  lustre  to  the  manufiictured  article  to  a 
greater  e.«:tei>t.  then  the  Cotswold  wool ;  it  is  alao  more  even  in  staple,  is  not  so  bulky 
aEi),  is  a  better  spinning  wool  for  combing  purposes.  On  the  whole.  I  think  the  fleece  of 
a  thoroughbred  Ootasvold  would  be  heavier  than  that  of  the  Leicester. 

The  Shropsqire  Down  Wool. 

I  would  rather  have  the  Shropshire  for  wool  than  the  Cotswold  or  the  Leicester  •  its 
wool  is  of  a  softer  nature,  and  I  believe  would  comuiand  more  in  the  market.  ' 

Average  Weight  op  the  Fleece. 

The  average  weight  of  farmers'  wool  in  Canada  is  about  five  pounds  to  the  fleece  ; 
the  av^erage  weight  of  a  Cotswold  fleece  is  about  nine  pounds  ;  of  a  Leicester  about  the' 
same  ;  and  of  a  Lincoln  and  Shropshire  a  little  less.  The  Cotswold  and  Leicester  wools 
predominiv;e  in  this  country  ;  we  get  very  few  fleeces  of  the  Lincoln  or  Shropshires  in  this 
part  of  Canada. 

The  Southdown  the  Best — Comparative  Value. 

The  Southdown  sheep  I  consider,  for  wool  and  for  all  practical  purposes,  the  best  • 
Its  fleece  weighs  from  five  to  seven  pounds.  As  to  the  comparative  value  of  the  fleeces  of 
the  different  breed.s,  if  I  were  buying  Cotswold  fleeces  for  28  cents  a  pound,  I  would  give 
33  cents  for  the  Southdown  ;  or  if  the  Cotswolds  were  bringing  30  cents,  I  would  give  35 
for  the  Southdo  wns.  That  is,  I  would  give  about  five  cents,  or  one  s  'th,  more  for  a  Down 
fleece  than  for  a  Cotswold  fleece,  according  to  weight.  In  the  present  state  of  the  market 
1  thmk  a  cross  between  the  Down  and  the  Leicester  or  Shropshire  would  be  the  most  de- 
sirable, that  is  for  the  Canadian  demand. 

The  United  States  Demand. 

In  the  United  States  the  demand  is  chiefly  for  what  is  called  medium  lon<T  wools  for 
Delaine  purposes.  There  is  at  present  a  great  objection  to  the  wool  of  thoroughbreds,  on 
account  of  its  length  and  coarseness.  When  I  say  that  there  is  a  demand  in  the  United 
States  for  medium  wool,  I  mean  the  wool  from  the  cross  of  some  fine  breed  and  a  thorough- 
bred, which  will  give  the  wool  a  lustre,  ad  sufficient  strength  of  staple  to  enable  it  to 
comb ;  a  cross  of  a  Leicester  and  a  Southdown,  or  a  Shropshire  and  a  Southdown,  is  the 
class  of  wool  which  I  would  advise  the  farmsrs  of  Ontario  to  raise  in  preference  to  any 
other  kind.  ■' 

Market  for  Long  Wools  Abroad. 

We  have  no  machinery  in  this  country  for  using  the  long,  ueavy  wools  profitably,  and 
we  have  to  find  a  market  for  them  auroad. 


Cape  and  Australia:^  Wools. 

The  greatest  bulk  o:  the  wooi  imported  into  this  tmntryis  Cape  and  Australian 
wool.  There  ij  what  we  call  the  ordinary  Cape  wool  and  the  Blue  Cape  wool  ;  one  is 
grown  to  the  north  and  the  other  i  the  south,  aUhougli  they  are  about  tho  same  style  of 
wool.  They  are  the  produce  of  th-  Merino  sheep.  Atthe  present  time  we  ars  not  ah!"  tr-. 
supply  the  wool  which  is  desired  by  a  large  portion  of  our  manufacturers  here ;  we  cannot 

[Afr.  Hallam.] 
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supply  the  wool  necessary  for  the  manufacture  of  fine  tweeds  anrl  T  rl^^'f  +k-  i   •.  •       • 

Agb  of  Profitable  Flkbce. 

call  ^iT::^^t:i^zvv^^^^^^^        ^  r  ^"^  •>  *^^^'  ^«  -^**  - 

different  staple  altogether.  '*  deteriorates,  becomes  coarser,  and  is  a 

Selling  Lambs  a  Mistake. 

First  and  Second  Clips  Best. 

<»mpen»te  me  for  y„  deterioratiou  in  the  qSlty  oAwool  """'''  """ 

Sheepskin  Rugs. 

years  ago  the  Grand  Trunk  or  thTf  www    the  quality  of  the  rugs   required.     Some 
?o  a  facWy  do^  east-rthTnf  at^herbS^       "'  '°°*'  other  Railway,  gave  an  order 

best  long-wooled  skins  to  the  TJnifPfl  Stn+«c  <«.. +i    4.  aeuu  quice  a  number  of  our 

skin  mats  and  rugs  come  over  f  om  ^he^  U^  t  d  StaK^n  Manufacturers  of  sheep- 

It  m  a  solution  of  alum,  and  in  that  way  they  1^3  ^fn^ 90       ^      .      t^  '''PP'"^ 

Careless  Management  of  Sheep. 

MOBB  Cam  both  Before  and  Akteb  Sheahiho  Nebueu. 
c«„  u.».  in  .Hewing  the  fl„.  atd^r^'twli' -^^n^l,  n^lX  J„:l£:"' 

CoNTRASr   WITH    IMPORTED    WoOLS. 

iMt.  llaUam.\ 
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pounds  of  such  imported  wool  but  I  would  find  10,000  burrs  and  seeds  in  the  same  quantity 
of  wool  raised  m  Canada.  That  arises  from  the  carelessness  of  the  fanners  in  keeping 
their  sheep  and  m  not  having  proper  appliances  for  keeping  burrs  and  seeds  from  the 
sheep.     It  18  simply  owing  to  slovenly  farmers. 

HkAVY   Loss   TO   THK   FARMER. 

In  wool  there  are  what  are  called  "rejections,"  which  consist  of  cots,  wool  badlv 
^otr  ^oT  7lt  '"^?.^*;  "'°^  with  chaff  in  it.  and  wool  with  burrs  in  it;  and  about 
20  per  cent,  of  the  wool  that  we  get  in  Canada  consists  of  rejections,  while,  if  care  were 
taken,  there  would  not  be  two  per  cent,  of  rejections,  as  is  the  case  in  English  wool 

Coarse  Goods — Carpets. 

We  sell  this  rejected  wool  to  the  manufacturers  as  poor  wool,  and  they  make  blankets, 
etoffs.  coarse  tweeds,  and  kindred  kinds  of  cloth  from  it".  We  do  not  man^lfacture  SSeS 
from  wool  to  any  exten.  m  this  country  j  the  wool  we  grow  in  this  country,  exceTtle 
rejected  is  too  good  for  thai  purpose.  I  could  get  a  wool  from  Persia  and  India  that 
would  be  more  suitable  tor  carpets  at  a  cheaper  rate.  All  the  white  portions  of  tapestry 
carpet  are  composed  of  the  very  best  wool  tliat  can  be  got.  *^^ 

Scotch  Wool — English  Lambs'  Wool. 

.  The  J^ol  I  buy  in  Scotland  is  almost  the  same  as  that  bought  here  :  I  buy  it  because 
It  18  free  from  all  those  foreign  elements  which  are  so  objectionable  to  the  manufacturer 
Last  week  I  bought  8,000  pounds  of  English  lambs'  wool,  and  I  gave  32  cenra  ^ounS 
It,  delivered  here  ;  f or  our  own  wool,  I  would  give  29  or  30  cents-that  is,  about  10  per 
cent  less.  We  sort  the  wool  into  lamb,  superb,  number  one,  and  chaffy,  and  burry,  and  it 
ranges  from  4  cents  up  to  29  and  32  cents  a  pound,  and  the  reason  Canadian  fame™  do 
not  get  the  highest  price  for  their  wool  is  just  owing  to  slovenly  farming. 

More  Medium  Wooi,  Wanted— German  Wool. 

m^/''  ^t'  ^^T  '^uf^,;;rZf  ''^'^"'''^  *  ^^^^  *^^*^  '^^''^  "^^^lum  wool  in  this  country 
Five  weeks  ago  I  bought  50.000  pounds  of  German  wool,  which  is  similar  to  our  sS 

finrhT  '  ^""Y^'^f  T'  *^"?^«°^*'  *^d  bulky.     What  we  need  in  this  countryTa 
fine   bulky  wool-not  a  heavy,  dead  one.     Some  blankets  have  a  heavy,   dead,  weight 
WeL°.  fW.  r^  mce  puffiness  and  elasticity  about  them,  commonly  called    oftiSss' 
We  get  that  from  the  crosses  which  I  have  described  ;  and  this  German  wool  is  very 
superior  m  that  respect,  and  is  very  clean  and  putu     I  bought  it  for  32  cents  a  pound 
about  the  same  price  as  that  of  the  Scotch  wool.  pouna. 

Supply  of  Canadian  Wool  Deficient. 

We  cannot  get  a  sufficient  supply  of  wool  in  Canada,  and  so  we  have  to  import  I 
buy  wool  from  the  farmers  in  Ontario  through  my  customers  in  various  parts  of  the  countrv 
in  the  various  cities  and  towns.  We  say  to  a  man  in  a  good  wool  centre,  like  the  countrv 
around  London,  St.  Thomas,  or  Chatham,  "  Y..  ..y  the  wool  at  your  own  risk  and  *^ 
Will  take  It  from  you  at  the  market  price  ; »  ar.^  ve  never  fail  to  take  the  wool' off  their 
bands.     The  farmers  about  Toronto  bring  the  wool  and  yell  it  to  me  direct. 

The  Old  Canadian  Sheep. 


To  Mr.  Broum.— When  I  speak  of  the  old  Canadian  sheep,  I  refer  to  the  old  stamp 
men  as  we  nnu  around  Kingston  a.\ui  the  older  settlpmentH  r.f  the  Provi-  •  I  '  t 
know  whether  they  have  Cotswold  blood  in  them  or  not."   I  prefer  trSyrfive  c^nts  a 
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pound  more  for  Southdown  or  true  cross  wool  than  for  Cotswold  Leicester  or  T  ,-n,.«ln     i 

Strength  as  well  as  Length  of  Staplk. 
In  buying,  we  consider  not  only  the  length  of  the  atanlp    h.,t  *!,«  ow-«»*i.     j  x». 

Good  Farmers  Raising  Good  Wool. 
I  cannot  say  whether  the  want  of  lustre  in  the  Canadian  wool  is  owinir  to  th«  w»«* 

whori^f  •''*^"'"'n"*u""""^^°^^"^'  ''"^I  ^-«  -W«  found  thrio^d  tr^S 
who  feed  their  sheep  well,  have  good  lustre  wool.     There  is  no  lustre  on  tT,«  wll  ^ ! k^ 

old  Canadian  eheep-it  has  what  we  call  demv  lustre      Th«w!l^  I  T-  °^  ?^  ^^? 

are  ^e  most  valuaL  for  manufacture::"^^^^^^^^ 

a  great  mistake  for  farmers  to  sell  off  their  lambs  as  they  do  in  this  county. 

Influence  op  Breeding  on  Fleece. 
^        The  average  weight  of  the  fleeces  we  get  from  farmers  who  pay  no  attention  to  T,«^' 

washed  wools,  but  we  take  about  one-third  off  the  price  when  wools  are  unwashed.  ^ 

Western  Wool  Pbbperbed. 

wo^d  knock  off  one-third  of  the  price  for  unwasSwesSVool  ^ 

washed  eastern  wool.     Our  Canadian  wool  is  washed  aT  well  as  s!^th  wn.i    w 

former  is  all  more  or  less  seedy,  chaffy,  and  burry.  as  Scotch  wool,  but 

JOHN  HALLAM. 
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MR.  ANDREW  ELLIOTT'S  EVIDENCE. 

Andrew  Elliott,  of  Almonte,  woollen  manufacturer,  was  called  and  examined. 

tweed^'  ^''  ^^"^"'^-^  ^"^  *  '"^"^^^r  «f  tJ^«  fi'""  of  Elliott.  Shirreff  <fe  Co.     We  make 

Twe}  )s— Imported  Wools. 

We  use  chiefly  Cape,  Australian,  and  South  American  wools,  and  we  have  had  soma 
from  New  Zealand,  all  tine,  short,  staple  clothing  wools. 

Merino  Wools, 
We  have  occasionally  tried  merino  wool  fmm  tha  «*«♦«„  u,.i.  'i.  • 

i^^^  i.  the  seat.  ,e\e.  Y„,t  «ietrjrs,'';,'irr^-tir:: 

No  Supply  in  Canada  -The  Coarse,  Long  Wools. 
We  are  not  able  to  obtain  a  supply  of  the  wool  we  require  in  Canada.     The  coarser 

rl  rfr  r        *"'  ^'"'^  f  ^'^^  ^°^"  ''^  ^^"'*^*-    ^^^  ^««*«™  Ont^^o  I  used  to  S^^ 
facture  the  home-grown  wool«  into  coarse  tweeds  aad  blankets,  and  some  flannels 

[Mr.  Elliott.] 
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Worsted  Goods. 

There  are  no  mills  for  making  worsted  goods  in  Cantida  at  present,  but  Mr.  Rosa- 
mond is  building  one.  That  will  be  supplied  chieflj  by  Australian  wool.  Some  Leicester 
wool  will  be  required. 

Dehakd  for  the  Coarse  Wools. 

There  is  a  good  demand  in  Canada  still  for  the  coarser  wools.  All  the  small  local 
mills  and  some  of  the  larger  ones,  such  as  the  Corr^wall,  use  a  great  deal  of  Canada  coarse 
wools.     Our  coarse  wocls  are  also  largely  exportod. 

Southdown  Not  Fine  Enough. 

Southdown  wool  would  not  be  fine  enough  for  us,  and  if  crossed  with  the  Leicester 
would  be  still  coarser.  The  medium  wool  produced  by  a  cross  from  the  Southdown  on  the 
common  stock  would  be  used  for  a  medium  class  of  tweeds.  The  demand  for  these  has 
not  at  present  been  very  large 

Becent  Deuand  fob  Scotch  Cheviots. 

There  has  of  late  been  a  demand  for  what  we  know  eu3  Scotch  cheviots,  which  has 
absorbed  a  good  deal  of  medium  wool.  They  are  a  class  of  goods  without  much  finish. 
The  continuance  of  the  demand  is  a  matter  of  uncertainty.  We  buy  none  of  this  wool  and 
BO  cannot  say  anything  as  to  its  price. 

Common  Canadian  for  Lustre. 

For  a  lustre  no  wool  is  better  than  the  common  Canadian  wool,  but  the  quantity  re- 
quired by  us  is  very  small. 

ANDREW  ELLIOTT. 


LETTER  FROM  MR.  BENNETT  ROSAMOND. 


Rosamond  Woollen  Company, 

Almonte,  Ont,  IS6th  Octob&r,  1880. 
A.  H.  Dtmond,  Esq., 

Ontario  Agricultural  CommisHion, 

Parliament  Buildings,  Toronto. 

Dear  Sir  : — Yours  of  yesterday  to  hand.  We  use  only  a  very  limited  quantity  of 
Canadian  wool,  and  that  not  by  itslf  but  in  combination  with  fine  wools  to  produce  cer- 
tain effects. 

Short  Supply  of  Suitable  Wool. 

However,  even  that  limited  quantity  we  have  great  difficulty  in  procuring  of  the 
proper  quality.  The  great  bulk  of  the  wool  grown  in  Canada  seems  to  be  suitable  for 
only  the  very  roughest  and  coarsest  of  tweeds,  a  fact  hardly  creditable,  one  would  think, 
to  the  judgment  of  our  wool  growers,  and  one  which  has,  in  luy  opinion,  seriously  interfered 
with  their  profit. 

Medium  Wools  in  Demand. 

We,  in  common,  I  have  no  doubt,  with  nine-tenths  of  Canadian  wool  manufacturers, 
would  be  glad  to  use  a  large  proportion  of  native  wool,  could  we  only  get  it  of  suitable 
quality,  neither  too  fine  on  the  one  hand,  such  as  merino,  nor  too  coarse  and  long  on  the 
other,  such  as  Leicester  and  Cotswold. 

[Air.  liotamond.] 
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Relativklt  Higher  Prices. 

r«Ufi^^*T'"'°^l-*r'^'^^-^"'  f*  ^r^  '^  ''^^  ^  *^'-<'»^'  ^'^  i°  g-^^tcr  demand,  and 

ri;S.^„  r^"  ^'«^'',  PTr  "'^  ^""''  ^*''''^'  *°^  ^^"'l^^  *^  '°°-«  easily  grown  "n 
Canada,  and  quite  aa  easily,  if  [  am  correctly  informc.l.  as  are  the  longer  and  coarEr  sorto! 

Wools  of  a  Southdowx  Class. 

,}nwn^  1^®^  1"^  confident  (lid  our  farmers  turn  their  attention  more  to  wools  of  a  South- 

fdl  of     O      P'  *^«  >'"'^'  *°.  *^'  *^"""*''y  ^""''^  ^  g^«^*«r  than  most  people  have  any 

it  an  ;,-„.?r/ffl"''.t?  manufacturers  would  then  have  the  benefit  of  a  da  Jof  woo!  now 

l^  n    i®°"  •   *°  ^'^°''''°'  ''"'^  '^"'^'^  h«  »^1«  t°  produce  better  and  more  8.;WblI 

C^n  r"^^^*^rv:  "^^'^  '^'^."""  '^'^  ^°'  ^"'l  t'^^  "^'"^^y  Bent  out  of  the  ^ountr! 
for  such  wools  would  be,  mstead,  distributed  among  our  own  people  ^ 

1  am  very  glad  indeed  to  learn  that  ycmr  Commission  is  giving  this  matter  careful 
'.ttention,  and  hope  your  labours  may  be  productive  of  good  results 


Yours  very  truly, 


B.  ROSAMOND. 


PORK    PACKING. 

H  JoKK  (SiiTiiSa^r^^d^^^^^^^^^^^^  ''  Toronto.-August  17th.  1880.    Present-He^ 

MR  WILLIAM  D  '  vieS'  EVIDENCE. 

examlS"^''  ^^'''^''  °^  *^'  ^™  °^  ^^"'"°^  ^""'"^  '^  ^"•'  Toronto,  was  called  aid 

Chief  Supply  op  Hogs. 

o^o  /'''J^'''  ^y^^—^  ^^l^  been  largely  engaged  iu  the  pork-packing  business  in  Can- 
ada  for  twenty-fave  years.  My  chief  supply  of  hogs  is  obtained  from  the  Western  StatS- 
Canada  does  not  furnish  nearly  enough,  and  I  find  it  necessary  to  go  there  to  obtain  a 
sufficient  supply  So  much  has  that  been  the  case  with  otherVk-pLw  that  severd 
large  Liverpool  houses  represented  here  had  to  remove  to  Chicago. 


We  killed 
We  kill  all 


A  Large  Business. 

n.„.  tnSn  T^f  I'™^  '"[''^  "  the  large  '     usiness  of  the  kind  in  Canada, 
over  50,000  hogs  last  year  between  the  fir  *t  of  May  and  the  first  of  Mav 
year  round,  more  or  less.  ^' 

Character  of  the  Trade.  ' 

Our  pork  is  packed  almost  exclusively  for  shipment  to  England.  The  pork  used  bv 
the  lumbermen  is  packed  for  the  most  part  in  barrels,  and  is  known  as  mess  nork  0,»J 
IS  put  up  almost  entirely  in  the  shape  of  bacon  and  hams.  Pork-^ackinT  is  ^the  comnr^ 
hensive  name  of  my  business  in  American  parlance,  but  it  is  realfy  ba^on-  ur  ng  ?S 
S  will'^^^f  "'^P^'V  ^!  P^i*^'^^  ^'^"i^  hog  into  bacon-hams  and  sides.  Z"  portSn 
ihfppid  ^  '  "^  ''  ''  """^'"'^  ^"''^  S^^«  «'  ^^'^^  »°'i  the  latter  ^ 

\iir.  Daviea^ 
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POLAND  CHINA. 


THE  "RACEB"  OR  "ALLIGATOR"  PIG. 


ESSEX  BOAR. 
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Class  of  Hogs  Required. 

The  class  of  animals  I  require  are  hogs  ranging  from  160  to  240  pounds,  lire  weight 
— and  we  must  have  them  alive.  We  do  not  buy  dressed  hogs  at  all.  We  consider  it 
very  bad  economy  to  do  so,  because  we  can  kill  and  cut  up  a  pig  in  a  great  deal  leei  tim* 
than  a  farmer,  besides  making  much  better  work  of  it. 

Lean  but  Well  Fed. 

The  kind  of  hog  we  desire  is  a  lean  Log ;  hue  I  would  here  guard  against  the  idea 
that  we  require  a  thin  hog.  While  we  want  it  lean,  we  want  it  well  fed ;  a  great  deal 
of  fat,  instead  of  being  an  advantage,  is  %  great  disadvantage.  We  like  a  long  hog,  or, 
as  a  prominent  English  packer  described  it  recently  in  a  Chicago  paper,  something  like 
the  old  racer  breed  crossed  with  the  Berkshire. 

The  Raobb  Bhred. 

When  I  speak  o:.  racers,  I  mean  the  common  Canadian  hog'  with  a  long  snout  and 
long  legs,  somewhat  modiued.  The  common  Canadian  hog,  crossed  with  the  Berkshire, 
would,  I  tnink,  bo  about  the  kind  of  animal  required  for  the  English  market.  Li  short, 
wliat  we  want  is  a  meaty  hog,  but  not  a  fat  hog. 

Heavy  Western  Hoqs  not  Suitablb. 

To  Mr.  ffilbom. — The  heavy  western  hogs,  which  are  very  fat,  would  not  suit  ou» 
purpose.  There  is  a  kind  of  bacon  used  in  Canada  known  as  "  long  clear,"  from  which  all 
the  bone  has  been  taken,  and  it  is  desirable  that  that  should  be  thick  and  fat ;  but  evan 
for  that  purpose,  a  long  pig  is  more  desirable  than  one  with  a  short  body. 

London  and  Liverpool  Marketr. 

The  markets  supplied  by  mc  for  which  the  kind  af  pork  I  have  described  is  required, 
are  the  London  and  Liverpool  markets  for  city  consumption ;  but  the  country  require- 
ments in  England  now  are  very  similar  to  those  of  the  city.  Since  the  farm  labo>urera 
have  become  better  off,  they  will  not  eat  chunks  of  fat  as  they  used  to. 

Change  is  the  Demand. 

To  Mr.  Dymond. — ^There  has  been  a  very  great  change  in  the  d«mand  for  pork  in 
England  recent  years,  ^hich  I  attribute  to  the  improved  condition  of  the  working 
classes.  An  ordinary  Englishman  no  wants  his  meat  mixed,  and  not  a  mere  chunk  of 
fat  to  flavour  his  bread  with. 

DiFFBRElTOE   IN   YaLUB. 

To  Mr.  Hillorn. — Pork  fatted  in  the  manner  which  I  have  described  is  worth 
more  than  that  fatted  in  the  ordinary  way.  In  fact,  we  won't  buy  heavy  hogs  if  th«y 
are  brought  to  us.  We  want  them  as  smalI-bone<3.  as  they  can  be  made,  so  long  as  thej 
are  long  and  fleshy,  and  such  animals  are  to  be  found. 

Inferior  Hogs. 

Many  hogs  in  Canada  are  killed  when  they  are  not  more  than  half  fat ;  they  are  not 
merely  thin  on  the  back,  but  the  belly,  the  prime  part,  is  almost  like  a  sheet  of  paper. 
This,  I  am  told,  is  owing  to  the  farmers  letting  their  hogs  run  adrift  as  soon  as  thay  leavo 
their  mother,  and  get  their  living  on  the  roadside.  They  are  then  shut  up  and  hastily 
fed,  and  then  they  are  knock  3d  on  the  head. 

[J/r.  Z)avt««.] 
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Febdino  from  Earlikst  Days  Needful. 

Disposal  of  Fat  Hogs. 

■upply  from  the  Western  Slite.  m  the  .unZ?  ■Ufflcult,  »  aecnnng  . 

Attbstion  to  Hoo  Bebidwo  a  tm  Stath. 

Canadian  Farmers'  Hogs. 

The.U":;^';?t'fwe'rzri™;°tnS's.^rr'"  '^  *•  "•""'"■-.♦-k.  ■ 

from  a  youM  sow  befo™  11,7^1,!^^     "Mgino  that  it  is  economy  to  get  a  litter  of  pim 

Jig.  '^■io<^'^i^7^t7J::^:t2zzr:zzrzrikt '"™ !" 

liave  not  been  oaatrated  untU  very  late  in  life.  ^  ^  barrowa,  *oo, 

Bbbedino  Pigs  Objected  To 

.H  i.  ooa,^  .od  stJoi^'-  ?:  :'jL^.*;:  iTro-.otr;:!,"^''^"'  ''«^""-"- 

Thick  Bellies  as  well  as  Thick  Backs. 

We  want  pigs  with  the  belly  as  thick  aa  the  back      TIi«  nro,.*;^^  «* 
r.rj  generaly  re.orted  to  in  the  ^United  StateTLt  ^ot  bo  muK'canar'"^  "°"'  " 

Pigs  at  Nine  Months— The  Markets. 

We  should  like  to  get  pigs  about  nine  months  olr'.   We  give  as  much  for  *  r.«-^- 
»ow  that  has  not  been  spayed  as  for  an  American  one  that  hf  s     "  We  to  '  *wk       ""^ 
cheaply  as  we  can.     Our  price  is  not  regulated  by  the  price  fn  CwLto  ^ho„S  if  ^""  ^' 
erned  by  it  to  some  exUnt,  of  course.     Our  bacon  is  ffenRr^IW  *-«^?'i  °    ,'^  ''  «°^' 

cellar  before  it  is  shipped.^  I  cannJJ  teU  whatTe  it X>^^^  Z T  ''"•««,T'^«  "'  our 
fluctuations  are  very  gr«rt.  *  **  ^  Liverpool,  because  the 

Supply  Rkgulatino  Prices. 

^0  ^'•-  ^.y»if)»icf.— Sometimes  we  give  more  for  Canadian  pim  and  sometimps  !.«« 
tnan  for  western  Amencan  p  gs.  The  suddIv  ffuidea  im  ir  fhnf  V-i^  ?  ■ometimes  less 
the  right  breed  of  pigs  which'afe  also  fr3?l's4s^  a^d^uttt^^^^  "  ^'0^  «'* 
pose  w«  are  willing  to  pay  the  highest  price  for  them,  even  more  tha"  we  do  for  cLoC 
'r'^i'lL'n''""  '""•     ^"'  *"  """"^  ''  '"«  '"PP^^  »  ^-««  ^-.  w;7et"tLm  «  ch^ly 

[i/r.  Davi«a.] 
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OANAOtAH  fTocm  niCHT  i»  VuiiMifti.Y  Vnn. 

Oanndfnn  1»«>g«  ftio  n  k'""'  <''"'^'  lioitcr  t Imn  wnnlnrn  Iin^n,  if  thoy  mrw  fml  |ii«1)  M  wull ; 
l>ooaum>  CftiiRtlittM  l>on«  Rio  f"'il  on  |>"ftH  mxl  '•ivrl»>y.  wliioh  iimko  iho  fat  llrnipr  mhI  |tn»- 
(liico  imiro  llnHli,  wliilo  Aiumicftii  liii««,  wliidi  (irii  fed  im  cnt-n,  Imvo  ft  Imin  (Irm  fa*  aixI  a 
niiiftllorfiuftiiUtv  of  (lonli ;  ImiJ.  (Iin  AnioiiciiK  ltn>r«  nminncli  HiipiM'ior  to  tlio  (Innndifiii  liitmi 
iit  rcKtird  to  thnit-  body  Immiik  uiiironit.  'I'lio  (IniiiuliAii  piiik  in  raUior  priinnr  iiinal,  mm  it 
ouimuU  mora  of  loan  UohIi  and  Iiwh  uf  (aii. 


I'liKPiMNT  rnniRS. 

At.  jitTBont  wp  am  pnyinn  from  (Ivo  to  11  vo  nnd  n  «|Uftrtnr  I'ontB  A  pnniid  for  Oanadlan 
lioK« ;  tliftfc  in  morn  tliiui  wo  luivo  linoii  paying  formorly.  Of  the  lings  w«  want.,  wedomit 
gut  mora  itt  tJanadn  tiian  about  .'l,UOO. 

Wkbthhik  OwTAnio  Ilcmn. 

Bomo  of  thntn  oomo  from  an  fur  wont  an  London,  Ht.  Tlioirmn,  and  Olmthatn.  T]\mn 
from  tlio  lafctur  pla<io«  ar«  mimli  moro  lilio  tlio  Amoriran  liogn  than  mont  (Janadian  boKa, 
which  I  aooount  for  by  thoir  being  fnd  on  ooni  and  bning  muoh  l»i>tlor  br««L  A  gra«t 
iiiaay  hoga  from  that  part  of  tlin  oountry  aru  piirtvbrod. 

Ilea  Frhdinm  I'ttoriTAnLi. 

I  think  hog  fuodlng,  within  onrtaiii  litnitn,  in  ft  trory  prodtabl*  btuinoM  for  tha 
.artuur. 

Faotory  Kki)  lioui. 

)  liavH  liad  nxporinnooof  thn  hoga  rainod  at  thn  liuttnr  and  ohnnno  faotorlnanf  thnofitintfjf. 
Wo  buy  thnm  largolv  and  lika  thoni  woll.  Wn  unualiy  buy  thorn  from  thn  drnvBrn,  who 
buy  thnm  from  tlio  faotorioa.  Wo  have  bought  dirnot  of  Mr.  Hallantynn,  of  i'orlh,  and 
Mr.  UichiinlHon,  of  Ht.  (loiwgn.  Kiuitory  fod  pork,  if  aino  foil  on  grain,  ia  nnporior  U»  far 
mor'n  pork.  1  do  not  approve  of  food  iug  thnm  on  wh«y  wi'hout  grain;  I  think  it  un- 
uuturul. 

DlHTIM.KIlV    IfKD    PoilK. 

I  do  not  oooflidnr  dlHtillnry  fnd  pork  no  j^ood  an  pork  fnd  by  fannfrri  ;  tli«»  fat  and 
Iniin  arc)  both  niifti<r.  I  liavn  an  itriproHHion  that  thn  p(»rk  fnd  at  thn  dinlillnrinn  in  prinnl- 
paily  Hold  in  Montroat,  whnro  thn  Kronoli  (Jat.adiann  oat  a  groat  deal  uf  frnnh,  fat  pork 
all  tho  yuur  round. 

I'KAB   -UaHMCV       MtXKU    FrKO. 

T  think  pnan  and  liarlny  makn  thn  bcKt,  ipiality  of  pork.  Mixnd  fno<l,  anoh  a*  potfttoflg 
boilud,  and  milk,  ctu.,  uiukon  tiin  linuat  pork. 

Iiitnri  llortn. 

Wo  rati  novnr  lifipn  to  cntnimtn  mir.r.i'mfiiWy  ajrainnt  thn  Irinh  j.irk,  partly  I "••lunw  It 
in  HO  niuir  thit  niarknt,  and  partly  ImcaMnn  thn  ho({H  In  Irnland  aro  fnd  and  brod  with  grnat 
oaro.  Thny  hav«  contrived  thftro  to  got  thn  hog  an  think  in  tho  belly  aa  in  the  ba<!k  ;  but 
I  HJioiiid  Hiip|i(mn  that  it  wonhl  not  bn  dinieolt  to'  breed  no  an  Ut  obtain  that  porfoction.  t 
<lo  not  know  the  jiroeoHn  of  i'nnding  hogn  in  irnland  ;  but  F  have  be4in  UAd  thoy  are  fed  on 
oatinoal,  barlny  mnal,  potatoen  and  milk,  boiled  together,  (/ortatn  it  ia,  that  tba  fat  of 
IriHh  pork  in  rich  and  liinciouH  —not  oily,  an  on  thin  nidn  of  thn  Atlantio. 

[i//.  DavicB.l 
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RbPUTATION    III    ENUkAND. 

My  pork  la  sold  In  Englwm  m  Davieii'  pork  from  Toront.,.  I  cannot  t«ll  whnthor  It 
In  Hold  tlHw  as  (  AnK.lm.i  or  Anmnoan  pork.  I  think  we  aro  in  tL«  first  rank  of  oork. 
|taoker«.     We  couimaiwl  the  luglumt  priops.  "^ 

Fahm  Rillku  TToua 

TtWnk  Oanadlan  farmnn,  «taml  in  their  owi.  light  in  kilting  thnir  own  hoi«--«.r 
Uinly  tJuwo  do  who  hvo  at  agit^Rt  distanoo  from  T<.ronto.  Wh.ui  the  farinom  kill  thnir  ow.i 
hogs,  a  groa ,  doal  of  tho  tnaido  which  wp  can  utlli«o  hy  killing  a  brgo  uumher  toHother  i> 
oompikratively  wasted.  "         o  b    «w  w 

l>AMAiiB  TO  Frozen  lloaa. 

Thn  hogH  arc  froscn,  and  thny  aro  taken  to  tho  conntry  stores  nnd  pllod  up  Hko  cord 
wood,  and  gnawed  l.y  hogs,  dogs,  catH.  ami  rats.  They  aro  covered  with  duHt,  and  dirt, 
are  pitched  about  with  not  much  more  care  than  conlwood,  aro  kept  in  a  country  ware^ 
house  for  two  or  thnuj  weeks,  aomclimoR  months,  and  an"  then  brought  hero  by  railway, 
and  by  tho  time  they  reach  us,  tl»<«y  are  more  like  carrion  than  human  food.  If  the  piirs 
were  killed  here,  every  part  of  them  could  be  kept  bright  nnd  froHh  and  good.  1  don't 
know  what  the  dnn ei h  pay  to  the  fivnucrH,  but  we  oft.Mi  pay  almost  ai  uiuoh  for  live  hoin 
per  pound  as  dressed  hogs  fetch  on  tho  market  in  tho  winleV. 

KlLMNQ   ON   TUB    FauM    hlPOLITia 

To  Mr.  mihoyn.-  Tf  a  farmer  keeps  his  hogs  alive,  ho  can  timo  his  eiilos  ar.d  oliooso 
his  customers.  If  a  number  of  neighbouring  farmers  have  not  enough  each  to  make  a 
shipment,  they  may  club  together  and  bring  thoir  hogs  to  Toronto.  It  seems  to  mo  a 
gf^at  pity  that  a  valuable  animal  should  be  con>pamtiv(>ly  ruinod  by  being  killed  a  hun- 
dro«l  miloB  fn>m  whore  it  is  to  be  cut  up  and  converted  into  bacoa. 

Sblmnu  Hooa  Ai.ivB. 

Tn  the  nortliern  part  of  the  county  of  York,  the  farnu^rs  havo  Bold  their  hogs  alive 
for  years,  at\d  1  think  they  are  nnich  more  pleased  with  (liat  praclico  than  tho  old  process 
«>f  killing  them  befoi-o  t4vking  them  to  mivrkel.  Thoy  ani  bought  up  fnimtllem  by  d-ovors, 
and  sliipped. 

Wll.LKiG    TO    1«1VK    A    (JOOD    rUIPR. 

If  1  could  got  a  Bt(Nidy  supply  of  Tamidian  hogs  fronj  yi>nr's  end  to  year's  end,  own 
two  or  three  hundnd  per  week,  1  would  bo  quite  willing  to  give  oonaiderably  more  fof 
them  than  for  Am(>rican  hogs. 

Sm,T    in    Ol'UINO. 

To  Mr.  /))/)>»()Wff.  — We  use  a  liirgiMpiantity  of  salt  in  our  business — something  like 
200  or  300  tons  aunually.  We  use  Liverpool  salt,  which  wo  buy  in  Montreal  by  the  car 
load. 

Stovru  Salt     Common  Livkhi-ooi,  Salt. 

Wo  use  twt)  kinds— atovod  salt,  and  tho  common  Liverpool  salt— we  do  not  trouble 
much  aboxit  the  brand.  Wo  mix  tho  Uno  and  coarse  together  for  salting.  We  prefer  tho 
etovttl  salt  iMH'ause  it  is  so  dry,  but  the  ctxirse  salt  is  much  the  cheaper,  and  wo  use 
the  ooarso  salt  as  an  alloy  for  the  tine  stoved.  Tho  dryer  the  salt  is,  tho  better  it  is  for 
our  business.  Tho  largo  crystal  salt  is  bi>ttor  for  moss  pork,  but  we  pi-ofer  a  line  salt  for 
bacon  packing. 
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(jANAI)tAN    8AI*T— A    HERIOUS    COMPLAINT. 

Wn  havn  Mw\  OntiadiAti  salt  two  or  thrnn  timoa.     Houio  thrflA  or  four  ynam  ago  ib 
iH'arly  iiiiiHMl  iim,     'I'lio  haooii  HalU'd  wi»,li  ifc  wan  ii»jnr(«l  vnry  Hf^nniHly.      It  iMicaiin'Rliiiiy, 
and  llut  iiioro  wo  iinod  tlio  woino  it  bocariK',  and  on  uuauing  tu  uau  (Janadiau  aaL and  taking 
tho  Liverpool  again,  wo  had  no  nioro  trouble. 

A  RKnRNT  TniAIb 

I  fcripd  tho  Canadian  nalt  again  last  fall.  I  had  uRod  It  In  one  or  iwo  provloui  wln- 
tf'rB,  and  got  along  with  it  protty  well  in  tho  wintor;  hut  it,  (I.<«h  not  Huit  at  all  in  tho 
fiuinnior.  Wo  URod  it  again  laflt  flpring  or  narly  nuinninr,  hut  we  oould  uob  gut  any  dry, 
and  1  found  that  a  sort  of  fungUH  wuh  forming  on  thu  bauou. 


PiionAiiLB  Oaithk  or  Tim  Tuonnt,i 


I  think  Tory  poHnihly  tho  troublo  with  Canadian  nalt  has  arlfien  from  Its  being  wet. 
To  tho  boHt  of  u\y  knowlndgo  wo  novor  liad  any  that  was  dry  onough,  btit  I  think  that  of 
which  wo  had  niont  roaRon  to  oonipiain  waK  purnimHcd  in  tho  flpring.  Whenever  I  gave 
my  ordor,  I  got  tho  Halt  and  usod  it  iinuuHliatoly.  Wo  do  not  koop  nioro  than  twenty  or 
thirty  tona  of  Halt  in  the  Btoro  at  ouoo.  I  havo  had  Canadian  lalt  both  from  Heaforth  and 
frdin  Goderioh.  Whoa  I  ordered  it  I  particularly  aaknd  on  auvural  ocuauoas  tliat  it  ahould 
be  sent  dry. 

Canadian  Halt  liKMKVKD  to  nis  Funa. 

To  3ff.  Tfilhom. — T  atn  not  awaro  of  tho  Canadian  Halt  containing  any  auhntance 
<Iolptoriou8  to  tho  bacon.  I  am  not  a  chnniiBt.  I  am  not  very  sure  whether  I  had  any 
analyniH  made  of  tho  (Canadian  salt  or  not.  What  purports  to  be  an  analyaia  of  the  salt 
would  indicate  that  it  in  very  pure,  End  I  am  wiHing  to  believo  that  if  it  was  thoroughly 
dried  it  would  aimwor  my  purpomi,  and  I  am  willing  to  try  it  if  tho  Halt  manufacturers 
dry  it;  but  lam  not  willing  to  take  wot  Halt  uiinply  bucauao  it  is  madu  by  Cana- 
dians. 

Stapi.kton  Salt. 

To  Mr.  I)i/mo)ut. — I  don't  know  anything  about  Ransford's  Staploton  factory-filled 
salt.  Wo  salt  the  moat  tooliminuto  water  in  tho  moat,  and  thurefore  wo  do  not  want  to 
add  any  moisture. 

Canadian  Salt  CnuAPEsx. 


Canadian  Halt  can  bo  Inid  down  in  Toronto  at  a  very  much  Iobr  price  than  the  Liver- 
pool Riilt.  tJaiuidian  salt  comes  looso  in  tho  cars,  but  Liverpool  Halt  comes  in  bags.  Ca- 
nadian coarse  salt,  dolirored  in  'J'oronlo,  costs  2.'J  cents  per  cwt.,  and  Liverpool  common 
salt  ooHts  26  C(n\ts  por  cwt.  I  use  about  one-third  tho  (iuaiitit,y  of  Liverpool  common  Halt 
that  I  do  of  the  line  stoved  salt,  which  costs  42  cents  por  cwt.,  after  deducting  the  value 
of  tho  bags.  Liverpool  lino  salt,  therefore,  costs  nearly  double  as  much  as  Canadian 
coarse  salt,  though  Caikaiiian  tine  is  sold  at  23  oeats.  Canadian  line  salt  ia  not  bo  lino  aa 
the  Liverpool  Una 

FiNi  Dry  Salt  Indibpknbadli. 

It  would  answer  for  curing  if  it  wore  dry,  but  not  for  packing  in  boxes.  Fine,  dry 
Bait  makes  the  moat  look  much  hamlHomer  and  moro  pleasing  to  tho  oye  when  it  is  un- 
packed than  coarse  .salt.  I  want  a  Halt  for  my  purpose  much  finer  than  tliat  known  as 
Canadian  fine,  and  porfoctly  dry.     For  a  trial  of  it,  I  would  givo  the  same  price  as  I  do 

[Mr.  Daviti.] 
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equal  iu  quality  to  tho  Liverpool  ihu,  Hlovod  hIil    ^         ""  ^"'  """"'''*"  ""''  ''  '^  """ 

SurrotK  AND  KflHRx  IToas. 

Tho  RnfTolk  find  Rssox  l.mvl  ,>f  hoi^s  l,av,<  .lo,,,,  groat  iniiirv  fn  Mm  nnrlr  ,.„  i  t 

cannot  say  whnth.M-  tl.,.y  a.v  pro.iul.lo  to  f.r.norH  i„  ''b-.h  «   ^  ry  ati     o  So'?,    fr... 
arnvo  u  oarly  nmturity.  Init,  th,>y  uro  ho  short  an.l  thiok  thorn  L     nr!  Il/n  ' 

jn^hcu.     They  co«..t  of  litt  Jbe«uK.  han.^nli' H^li:;;  ^.^i:^::' 't^'Zu ^ 

BKitKHriinM  AND  YonKHniuRa 

A  LoKO  Via  Wavtrd.     • 
A  Ions  pis?  i«  moro  suital.lo  for  any  purposo  than  a  Rhort  ono,  whflthor  for  tho  Fnir- 
sl    ,  ark...  or    ..r  looa    nso   for  l.arr.l  pork  -.r  for  haoon,  booauHo.aH   I   rL  narked   b.forl 
ui  tho  tormor  thoro  u,  lota  of  prime  moat  botwoou  tho  shoulder  and  han,  ^ 

WILLIAM  DAVIE&. 


Mil.  BEATTIE'S  EVIDENCE. 
Join  Bkattib,  Mayor  of  Seaforth,  was  called  and  exatninod. 
•nd  l^'rf ''l^rnotTnlrrrrr'^r^  pork-packi„Rbusino.8  intlm  wmtors  of  187h 


ExPKniENOB  WITH   CANADIAN   SalT. 


I  had  I 

can  toll  the 
lish  salt. 


hoard  that  Canadian  «alt  would  not  cure  moat,  but  I  don't  believe  any  man 
ditloreuoo  botweeu  meat  cured  with  Canadian  salt  and  that  cured  with^Ez'^" 


Salt  must  be  Dbt. 


waf.?""*''.  i'  """!  *?'"/'  ^r^^^'-'  t'**^*  '«  essential  in  tho  salt;  it  must  bo  dry  all  tho 
wat^r  must  be  out  of  it     My  paeking  was  done  from  tho  beginninff  of  Novembo'r  to  to 

No  Thouiu.k  with  Dry  Salt. 

T  ™.  ^^^''y  th»t,  we  got  dry  salt  and  had  no  trouble  with  it.     During  tho  two  seasons  that 
Lrwrf'"^-  ^  '"^l'^"T«i'«^  '"^'^t  -^  an,a,ul  no  complaints  from  shippc.7    117 vty 
p.Spcfshap^!'^'""  ''''  ''"'^  "  "^  '*"'^  ^^  ""'  ^'^'^"^  ^^'^  C-^'^Ji'^'^  ^f^^  it  i«  p".Vp  X 
[J/r.  £eaUi«.] 
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TnR  Kind  or  Iloaa  PaicrKRKiD. 

To  Afr.  \feAr%llan. — When  tho  Rait  wan  drjr  our  mfsat  turned  out  entirely  mtiafao- 
tory.  Tim  Ik.^h  wo  profornnl  woro  tliOBo  weighing  about  I  BO  or  200  pound  i  drowiod.  If 
a  piMdon  could  got  a  Hulficiont  number  of  bogn  of  that  weight,  he  would  do  bettor  than 
with  a  hnavi.-r  article.  For  every  ordei  for  hamii  weighing  from  U  to  IC  pounda,  wo 
UHually  gut,  (,.,n  for  thow-  weighing  from  H  to  12  pounds.  I  think  it  \h  a  mistake  for  our 
fanuorn  to  go  into  the  raiHing  of  hogH  of  largo  size. 

IfoOH    FOH  TIIK    UnULIBU    MaIIRBT. 

It  payH  packorH  vc^ry  w(,ll  to  get  tho  fat  meat,  but  yon  cannot  m^ll  it  ro  woll  in  tho 
KngliBh  markctt ;  a  h^an  ham  and  a  lean  hIiIo  are  wh  "  are  in  demand  there.  For  the  lum- 
bormen,  amrm,  fat,  iiKMit  in  hotter.  I  think  tho  hogs  raised  in  (Janada  are  a»  woll  adapted 
for  tho  lumbormeii  aa  woHteru  lioua. 


JOHN  BEAITIE. 
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[Mr.  IJe.aUie.] 
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Sitting  to  take  oral  evidence  held  at  Toronto,  June  23,  1880.  Present — Mr. 
Malcolm  (Chairman),  Hon,  S.  0.  Wood,  and  Messrs.  Gibson,  Dymond,  Wisbb,  M.P., 
Ballantynb,  M.P.P.,  T.  Stock,  Whitelaw,  McMillan,  Wilson  and  Byenb. 

MR.    E.     B.     MORGAN'S    EVIDENCE. 

R  B.  Morgan,  of  Oshawa,  was  called  and  examined. 

The  Cattle  Shipping  Tradb. 

To  Mr.  Malcolm — I  am  a  shipper  of  cattle.  I  have  been  engaged  in  that  business 
about  three  yeara  I  buy  cattle  from  farmers  and  on  the  markets  to  supply  the  British 
•demand. 

None  but  thb  Durham. 

For  that  market  I  would  recommend  farmers  to  produce  nothing  but  the  Durham. 
There  are  some  differences  in  the  quality  and  value  of  different  families  of  this  breed. 
We  prefer  the  fine  boned  heavy  fleshed  animal  to  the  heavy  boned  animal.  1  think  the 
market  in  Britain  for  Canadian  cattle  will  increase  as  soon  as  the  industries  of  Great 
Britain  get  agoing  again.  The  English  consumption  of  our  cattle  is  now  25  or  30  per 
cent,  less  than  it  was  two  or  three  years  ago. 

Supply  of  Cattle  Deficient. 

At  this  time  of  the  year  wo  cannot  obtain  a  supply  suflicient  for  the  British  market, 
and  we  shall  not  be  able  to  do  so  until  the  winter.  That  ia  a  misfortune  to  this  country, 
and  I  would  recommend  to  farmers  to  have  a  good  supply  of  cattle  all  the  year  round. 
It  is  a  great  mistake  for  the  farmers  to  have  their  cattle  all  come  at  the  same  time, 
i,^„-„„»  it-  ^nt-  nnltr   rrlnfo  flio    F.nirliHh    nnn.r1fF>t   n.t   rtnn   riAriod.    but  nravanta   them  from 

keeping  up  a  regular  supply. 

[Mr.  Morgan.'] 
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Foub-Ybar-Olds  Bkst  to  Ship. 

shipped;  the  best  4Xfl  the  1^^^^  ^'  *h^  ^'^00  pounds  should  be 

havTsent  fine  animalsTeigh L^^^^^^^  aT  1  foJ^'or  2^on'''  V'T  P^^^^'     ^^ 

wanted  by  the  butchers  so^mul  as  thl  I  U'e  lem  oneS       ^""''^"'  **"*  "^'^  "'  "°^ 


Best  Timk  for  Shipping— First  Crossm. 


•  ™t  good  grade.     The  Wgh»  ZbrJed  „(Zban    ''■'''■"'"f>>"-«'^,,«"ta«l.  will  produce 
on  the  calf,  »d  conse,uentfy  the  tStSl  t 'heV^?;::^'  *"  "'  ""P"-"-- 

Pasture-Fed  Catti,b  Objected  to. 

just  lf:i^''i:ixT:'it  t^  ?eitJctt\5rt;'7 '-'  r  ^-  '^^  ^- 

stand  the  journey    they  must  hav^iainTh^Sifr      '^  *^^^.i'*\«  ^^'•«'  b^*  they  can't 
fed  and  grain  fed  inimK  25  pir  fenl  ''°'  '^  *^"  '^^'^^S^  »>^'^««^  grass 

Where  the  Best  Cattlb  are  Raised. 

countt?n^\ThTtltt1!;:t^^^^^^^^^^^^^  ^or  shipment.     In  the- 

cattle  ,  ny  where  in  the  Provincr&ere  is  50  n^^^^^^  '^""'  ?'!?  ^  ^^^^^  *^«  '  ^«<^ 

grade  «teer  and  that  of  a  well  bred  steer      frCliT  ""  *^^  ^*^"«  °^  *  «on^°»on 

animal  at  all,  if  I  could  help  L     it  is  o   no  Set  shin  T"^^  '^^^  '^P  ?,  "°"^°^°^  ^'^^ 

f  *»*     X6  18  or  no  use  to  ship  a  poor  animal  to  England. 

Mixed  Feeding. 

do^va,,  weU  upon  It  „  he  gets'  a  ^Uo^VLl^ ^^^JtJ'X:  S  "i"  UtK^S 

Common  Stock  not  Profitable. 

them,'':vefun^r;Th7b\'t'r^^^^^^^^  -*  ^-^  i*  P-fitable  to  ship 

well  bred  animal  Aan  four  Ss  foTa  ;ormI  rather  pay  six  centb  a  pound  for  a 
style  and  quality  comb  ned  TtheLlmZZt^'Tu  f  T""^  ^^''''''-  ^ou  require 
the  fat  and  lean  are  more  mixed  rp3thrbon«;«  ^^«  *«^<^^^«  «f  ^^^  beer  is  better, 
in  a  common  one.  ^'    ^  *^^  ''"''^  '^  «'"*"«'•  ^^  »  ^e"  bred  animal  than 

Shipments  op  Sheep— What  is  Wanted. 


To  Mr. 


..^*ito"^i5nL''':SlT.t  *'^?  '■".,«■=.'»''  «»°»"7-  fk. 


pvoferred  there  L,  150  pounZlLwSt     STat  wH?       1,     ..°'''  ~°°"7-    ' 
pound.     Ahont  eightoL  n-onthsr^/ealSt  ^.^^^  .'^'r^^T 


weight 
70  to  75 


Value  of  the  "  Black  Faces"— Wethers. 

In  England  they  prefer  the  black-faced  sheep.     I  would  mv«  tw«        * 
for  a  good  cargo  of  .'ood  black-faoorl  «l,«„r,  u       *       T,       ,  •    ?"^®  *^<*  °ents  a  pound  more- 
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between  the  value  of  wethers  and  ewes  in  England ;  that  is  equal  to  a  cent  and  a  half  a 
pound  here,  live  weight.  There  is  a  difference  cf  two  cents '  a  pound  in  the  price  paid 
here  for  wethers  over  that  paid  for  common  ewes.  You  can  ship  nothing  better  to 
England  than  a  good  Southdown  or  Shropshire  or  Oxford  Down  wether.  The  English 
butchers,  when  they  kill  a  Down  sheep,  leave  the  skin  on  the  legs,  so  as  to  convince  their 
customers  that  they  are  selling  them  Down  mutton. 
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Weight  Obtainable  at  Theeb  Ybabs. 

To  Mr.  Dymond — It  is  difficult  to  get  cattle  at  three  years  old,  weighing  from  1,800 
to  2,000  pounds.  There  is  no  difficulty  with  proper  management,  in  attaining  1,400  or 
1,500  pounds  weight  at  three  years  old. 

Graiit,  Grass,  htd  Swill  Fed  Cattle. 

I  have  bred  cattle.  Grain  fed  cattle  are  moE*-.ly  shipped  at  the  present  day  j  but  I 
am  now  shipping  grass  fed  cattle,  because  it  is  difficult  to  get  others.  Theve  are  a  good 
many  swill  fed  cattle,  but  they  are  not  popular  in  the  market.  They  are  the  best  shippers 
to  stand  the  sea  voyage  we  have  got,  I  think.  I  don't  know  how  to  account  for  it,  unless 
it  is  because  they  have  been  used  to  close  confinement,  and  have  the  same  facilities  on  the 
ship  for  feeding  as  they  have  been  accustomed  to.  I  think  it  is  much  better  to  tie  up 
cattle  while  on  ship-board.  I  have  bought  some  common  cattle  for  the  English  market 
for  4  cents  a  pound ;  for  grade  steers  such  as  I  have  mentioned  I  have  given  as  much 
as  6|r  cents. 

Facilities  fob  Shipping. 

I  have  no  difficulty  in  the  matter  of  freights  ;  there  are  plenty  of  freights  offering, 
I  have  shipped  from  Montreal,  Halifax,  Portland  and  Boston.  Montreal  has  the  best 
accommodation  of  any  port  in  America.  We  had  to  pay  too  high  rates  in  the  spring  of 
this  year,  but  now  that  the  cattle  supply  is  becoming  e^diausted,  ship  owners  are  offering 
lower  rates.  Not  being  able  to  get  the  cattle  shipped  fast  enough  at  Montreal,  we  had 
to  fall  back  sometimes  on  American  ports.  We  had  the  cattle  bonded  through.  The 
customs  authorities  of  the  United  States  did  not  offer  any  difficulty ;  they  were  veiy  glad 
to  have  na  use  their  ports. 

Cotton  Cake. 

Cotton  cake  is  largely  used  as  a  cattle  feed  in  England,  but  not  so  largely  here.  It 
is  not  so  strong  a  feed,  they  say,  as  linseed.  It  is  liked  very  well  in  England  for  dairy 
cattle.     I  have  Lad  no  experience  of  it. 

The  Southdown. 

The  Southdown  sheep  is  the  finest  of  the  Downs.  When  dressed  it  weighs  as  high 
as  80  or  90  pounds ;  about  80  pounds  is  the  popular  weight.  The  price  of  shipment  is 
per  animal ;  a  heavy  one  can  be  sent  at  the  same  rate  as  a  light  one. 

Thb  Ozfobd  Downs — Liiobstbbs. 

I  have  had  no  experience  with  the  Oxford  Downs,  but  I  know  they  are  very  popular 
in  England.  They  are  larger  than  the  Southdown,  and  their  fat  is  well  mixed  with  the 
lean.  The  objection  to  the  Leicester  sheep  is  that  they  run  too  much  to  fat.  I  have 
shipped  Cotswolds,  but  the  objection  to  them  is  that  they  do  not  come  soon  enough  to 
maturity  ;  they  do  not  mature  till  they  are  about  three  years  old,  while  the  Southdown 
Or  ShrOpshlfc  maturca  at  a  much  earlier  age. 

l^Mr.  MQrgan.'\ 
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Shropshibb  aw>  Leioestbe  Oboss. 

Down  male  and  a  Leicester  ewe  would  miS  a  sdW'^  T  °'/^'  l'"^  ^  Shropshire 
you  could  not  have  a  better.  \^^c^Je  TiLt  fZL^':^  !r.,'^''  ^°S"«^  '"^^tet; 
combined.  "*  ""^^  ^^^®P  you  would  have  size  and  quality 

Usmo  THS  DOWOT  TO  iMPBOVJt  THE  NATIVES. 

If  4"Jrdrp'orol^r^^^^^  do    and  breed  fro.  the.. 

common  sheep  of  this  country,  tWwoulTn^     i    ""  ^""f^  *''<^  ""^"^^  ^^^^  with  the 

weight  and  quality,  but  they^;3havelsidS^Z^^^^  ^P^°"«  *^«  ^°°1  I'oth  in 
rather  have  a  sheep  of  good  quaUty  weiS  150  n«,?i°  S'^  **  ^"S^^^^.  I  would 
we.ghmg  200  pounds.  I  would  give  sTven  .pft,  1  pounds  than  one  of  coarse  quality 
faced  wethers  on  this  side  no^  ^  ""*'  *  ^^"^^  ^^«  ^^^SH  for  good  blacE 

Encouragement  to  the  Black-Faces. 

the  A?ric^;;Jrl^^^^  .heep.  I  think 

Me  more  popular  among  the  Americans  at  DStth?v„,    I  ^^^"^  *^«  Cotswolds 
Americans,  who  buy  them  for  their  wool    ^    '^''*'  *^^^  ^'^  °^7  ^red  in  Canada  for  the 

Prizes  for  CAiTta 

the  PoIJed  Angus  are  aU  good  cattle.  1  hare^hS^^W  %^2'n'''l'  ""'  I'"™",  "d 
tkem  very  »ell.  Ihey  command  good  prk™  i  ffi„l  ^x'/™.^""'''  •^8"««»-  I  like 
than^the  Dnrhams ;  but  there  i.  itWn^  iS-fit^glZS  "S^:  T,^%ltl 

Devon  Beet. 

of  thfLf^^aUrofll^rrTer'fctai^^^^^^^  P'?  'or  Devons  i.  because 

and  Devon  beef  that  there  is  between  r^?sw^u  *5  c,^°^«  difference  between  Durham 
matter  to  get  a  good  D.von  we^Sng  SSe  than  ^20^'^^?^^.^""°^  ^'  "  »  ^^ 
have  to  ppy  a  great  deal  more  fiSf h^  nn  fT  '  ^°  °'  ^'^°°  P^^^^ds.  You  would 
price  for  them  in  England  ^^'^  "''  *^''"'  *°^  y°'»  ^o"W  not  get  any  greater 

DuBHAMli  AND   DevONS. 

^^tt^X^^^^  and  feed  them  the 

than  on  the  Devon,  and  yoV^gJtthIreS?aZfP°'^^.T'"  "^^^^  ^^  *^«  Durham 
could  get  hold  of  good  DlvonXrfand  L£*  totethT.Tl^?'  *°  J^^^'^'^'*-  ^^  ^ou 
command  a  little  better  price.  together  I  think,  perhaps,  they  would 

could^gefth^X^ort'^^^^^^^^  »>ecome  so  popular  that  we 

though  they  are  a  nice  breed  of  cattle  """"^  '°  P^P"^*'"  «»  the  Durhams, 

breed  L^iurw'''""'"""^"^'^^S°^'^S°^»I»rge  farm  and  breeding  cattle.  T  would 


E.  B.  MORGAN. 


[iTr.  Morgan.'\ 
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K-R.    JAMES    BRIirOlS'S    EVIDENCR 

James  Brittoh,  Toronto,  was  called  and  examined. 

FOEMEB  TRADE  WITH    THE  STATES. 

To  Mr.  Dymond.'^l  am  a  large  bayer  of  cattle  In  this  neighbourhood.  I  Lave  been 
buymg  for  about  twenty-five  years  from  the  farmers  of  Ontario.  The  trade  with  Great 
Bntam  has  engaged  my  attention  for  about  five  years  It  was  on  a  small  scale  at  first, 
but  the  last  few  years  it  has  increased  very  rapidly.  Previous  to  that  my  purchases  were 
for  the  home  market.  I  also  used  to  feed  a  great  many  cattle,  and  at  that  time  we 
used  to  look  to  the  American  markets  to  get  rid  of  our  great  surplus  m  April  and  May. 
I  fed  two  thousand  head  one  year;  that  was  when  we  had  the  treaty  with  the  United' 
States,  and  our  surplus  went  there.  We  made  a  fair  profit  then,  but  when  they  did  away 
with  the  treaty  a  sort  of  despondency  took  hold  of  both  farmers  and  loeders.  We  had  a 
great  surplus,  and  we  saw  actual  loss  ahead  oi  us,  for  we  did  not  know  for  two  or  three 
years  what  we  were  to  do  with  our  cattle.  The  price  went  down  from  6  cents  to  8,  8^  and 
8  J  cents. 

/i^CIPROCITY  TSEATT — GRADE    DtTRHAMS. 

_  The  treaty  terminated  in  1866.  Previous  to  its  termination  >ve  found  a  dis- 
position  among  farmers  to  improve  their  stock,  for  the  same  class  ox  cattle  were  sought 
for  m  New  York  and  Boston  as  in  England.  There  were  a  great  many  in.orior  cattle 
shipped  to  the  United  States,  the  same  as  to-day.  Those  sent  there  were  generally  a  cross 
between  our  grades  and  Durham  stock.  They  are  the  best  for  shipment  as  they  have 
more  bone  than  others  and  can  stand  the  fatigue  of  being  on  their  feet  on  the  voyage  better. 
On  the  cars  they  stand  on  their  feet  in  one  position,  and  if  one  lies  down  it  i«  either 
destroyed  or  it  becomes  a  mass  of  putrid  flesh. 

IMPROVED  CARS  NEEDEDt 

It  would  be  a  great  advantage  to  us  if  we  had  suitable  cars,  such  as  they 
have  in  Nova  Scotia  as  well  as  in  the  United  States,  where  they  are  kept  separate. 
They  ought  to  be  kept  so  on  all  lines,  and  there  should  be  a  law  passed  com- 
pelling the  Companiea  to  make  provision  of  that  kind,  and  then  if  an  animal  lay 
down  it  would  be  aU  right.  Shippers  are  anxious  to  get  in  all  tho  cattle  they 
possibly  can.  We  can  now  get  eighteen  mto  a  car,  and  perhaps  with  stalls  we 
could  get  sixteen.  As  it  is  now,  the  beef,  when  it  is  slaughtered,  is  a  mere  jelly,  and  the 
result  is  loss  to  the  dealer  as  weU  as  to  the  farmer.  In  the  United  States  they  are  making 
inaprovements  in  their  cattle  cars,  which  would  be  a  great  advantage  to  us  ii  the  Grand 
Trunk  would  adopt  them.  We  have  lost  cattle  by  injunes  received  in  shipping.  Some- 
times  twenty  cattle  are  crowded  into  a  car,  and  there  is  then  great  liability  to  iiymy, 

PRICES  IN  GREAT  RRITAIN — FREIGHTS. 

"We  get  higher  prices  m  Great  Britain  than  we  formerly  obtamed  in  the  Umted  btates. 
Cattle  weighing  from  1,400  to  1,600  lbs.  are  the  best  for  the  butcher  to  handle,  though 
I  would  not  despise  a  well-fed  animal  weighing  1,800  lbs,  but  of  course  you  have  to  pay 
the  same  freight  as  for  a  larger  one.  The  charge  is  by  the  beast  and  not  by  the  ton.  U 
the  rate  was  by  the  ton,  and  we  could  ship  them  just  as  we  do  bacon  or  cheese,  we  could 
a^  well-bred  cattle  of  1,100  lbs.  just  the  same  in  proportion  as  the  others.  The  great 
difficulty  is  getting  the  space  on  the  ships.  The  railway  companies  charge  so  much  per 
oar,  so  that  on  the  cars  it  is  just  as  economical  to  send  a  1,800  lb.  beast  as  one  of  1,600 
lbs.     But  on  the  vessel,  the  charge  being  by  the  head,  it  is  different.    The  cost  to  ^9 

[Mr.  Britton? 
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SiSSr^i^^atrhi^^^^^^^^^  ^-  one  of  moo  Ib.    The  price 

and  in  good  condition.  6o.-that  is  for  export  cattle,  weU  brad,  weU  fed, 

COMMON    CATTLE   UNPUOFITABLB. 

pay  their  expenses  to  Europe  Thoy  Se  JeLrnHv  7«^^n  ^^^«°*  t^ejity-five  that  would 
coarse,  inferior,  tough,  and  insipid  meS  ^TbpS"^^V°°"S^\  ^°*  ^^^  ^^^^e  ^^asses  oi 
bred  animal-i^i  fact  th^  cZume  for  mor^fSd  i^' W^^^  toraiseasathorough^ 
to  three  cents  per  pound  m  the  faTto  LX- chased ^or  S^J^r^'T^^*  "t??  **  ^°"»  *^° 

FEEDING  103  "SCRUBS"  AGAINST  DURHAM  GRADES. 

years^lT'anrltffiught  r^Z'^Z'T  i^^^^^^ ?«*« W ;  they  were  three 
two  rows  and  gave  them  aU  the  haf th^  ^nteftre'etii^f  *S'^-  t^  ,*^^^  *^^^  ^ 
com  and  bran  mixed.  I  put  them  nr.  in  ^nS.^!,  V^f  .,*  ^^^-  ^  ^^^o  gave  them 
to  them  I  put  two  rows  w&ch  I  blgrne^XdeScr  aut^^^^^^  ''tT  Tf  l^  ^'^' 
for  2i,.  per  pound,  and  the  others  a°t  3*0  and  8irH^'we?„ht  I  ^^ff*^"  ^''*  ^°' 
months.    Thecommoncattlerequiredniorefond  f^i.+w  1    ^^^^o  fed  them  seven 

the  seven  months  aU  they  gST grrrwS/waf  1 K'  "^""t^'  'ml*^^'  ^"^"^  ^'^ff 
270  lbs.  each.  They  were  about  theSea^flTti  "'  ^^'^^V  ^he  grades  gained 
Bold  the  native  cattle  to  the  Ame^cans  S?  uir^Jll  T^  ""''^^^  ^?  *^^  «*^«^«-  I 
I  got  «5.87i  for  the  grades  I^^^rhlfl  u  ^^'  ^I'ldred  pounds,  Uve  weight;  and 
brid  from  ^D^iams^^d  commoTcattfe  a"s1h?C'S'' ^  grades  .?an  tho^ 

States  seem  to  prefer  them  The  Reason  ia  th  J  fl^il  1  '"'  ""  ^1^^^°"^  *^^  -«  United 
ot  steaks  and  roasts  can  be  got  frorthem  The  ^.t'''  '^""""^  ^^^  meat-plenty 
the  coarse  meats,  but  he  makes  S  u^  from  Vt,«  fil  °^°^  ^A°^°'  "P°°  ^°«^g  *  l^tt^e  oi 
wants  aU  the  fine  mearhHan  get"^  uZ  «et  well  ^r^'^l?T''^''i  ""^  ^^  °°"^««  ^« 
there  is  more  tallow  and  suet.  ^    weU-bred  cattle  there  is  less  waste  in  size; 

WELL  BRED    CATTLE— THE    "FIFTH    QUARTER." 

Well-bred  cattle  will  shrink  about  twentv-five  n«r  «n«f    ■     i 
common  cattle  about  thirty-three  per  cent    St  Inn^!        .*"  "?  transportation,  the 
derstand  this.      There  is  a  Sofit  to  the  b^  J  •    T"""^  «'*  *^«  ^^^«  *<>  ^• 
wiU  dress,  and  the  amo^?  oZuet  aJd  talW^,«  fif^r^'^i  °^  ^''^  '^  *^^»1 
is  an  important  consideration  to  thrbutoher-^  feet  h/n^n/^^       ''"  ^^^^  ^^"  '^ 
profit.     That  is  the  reason  they  want  to  enLnJ^/ff Lr      ?  iT""^  "P°"  "  ^^'^  »"  ^"s 
carcase  from  the  r^holesale  butcher  he  Cs^^  h^tlnf  *•^^^'''^^^^ 
they  are  shipped  alive  they  can  be  put  into  a  fiTld  f«^  .      perquisites.    Besides,  when 
is  found  best  to  do  so.     My  opiiSon  S  thatV«  lfv«  «£i  ^"T^^m?^'  ^"'^  ^^*^^  "^^^  w 
trade  in  dead  meat,  becaus^e  cSme/e  alwafs  i&  theL  S  ?"/'*  P/°^^  ^'^*^^  ^  ^^^ 
ance.     Of  course,  the  cattle  will  get  a  hfctla^fnfnrL  7.!.    f^l^  ^t^\  '^^  °^°^  ""  aPP**^'" 
•nd  fed  they  fully  recover.  ^  '^'''"'^  °''  «bipbcard.  but  if  they  are  rested 

THE    POLLED  ANGUS    BREED. 
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that  the  fat  is  in  a  mass  and  not  mixed.  The  fleah  is  coarse  and  there  is  more 
neok  than  the  others  have.  Their  being  without  homa  wcuid  be  s  great  advantage 
in  shipping.  I  saw  some  at  the  Government  farm  and  they  appeared  to  be  very  nice 
cattle.  I  have  not  paid  very  much  attention  to  them  as  marketable  cattle.  The  cattle 
'>n  shipboard  do  not  suffer  much  from  goring,  but  they  do  suffer  from  the  weather. 

IMPROVEMENTS  IN  SHIPPINQ— BRITISH  DEMAND. 

Improvements  are  being  made  in  the  methods  of  shipping  by  the  Government  appoint- 
ing inspectors  and  passing  Orders  in  Coimcil  on  the  subject.  I  think  tiiat  in  ftiture  the 
demand  for  hve  cattle  in  England  will  be  unUmited.  During  the  last  five  years  all  that 
the  buyers  complain  of  is  the  want  of  the  right  kind  of  cattle.  According  to  the  Govern- 
ment returns,  England  paid  last  year  £20,000,000  to  Belgium,  Spain,  Denmark,  etc.,  for 
cattle.  The  supply  which  we  are  sending  is  a  mere  trifle.  The  cost  of  sending  cattle 
from  here  is  considerably  more  than  from  Denmark  and  those  places,  but  we  can  raise 
them  for  less  money. 


i 


QUALITY  AND  SUPPLY  OF  CANADIAN  CATTLE. 

Our  cattle  are  better  than  the  cattle  from  those  coimtriea,  and  stand  next  to 
the  best  English,  Scotch,  and  Irish.  The  supply  of  grade  stock  for  shipment 
is  good  for  two  or  three  months  in  the  year,  but  during  the  remaining  months  of 
the  year  we  have  great  trouble  in  getting  the  proper  class  of  cattle.  We  are  afraid  to 
make  contracts  ahead.  Cattle  that  we  siiip  early  in  the  year  are  generally  boughu  a 
month  or  two  ahead.  Sometimes  they  are  bought  and  shipped  at  once.  They  are 
mostly  kept  in  the  farmers'  stables  during  the  winter.  As  a  rule  we  ship  the  whole  year. 
Those  of  which  we  find  a  good  supply  are  mostly  bought  in  February,  March,  and  April. 
After  that  we  depend  chiefly  on  pasture  -fed  cattle.  They  are  of  the  same  breed  as  the 
others,  but  they  are  not  fed  up  sufficiently,  the  grass  does  not  make  them  fat  enough. 

FEEDING  GRAIN  TO  PASTURE  FED   CATTLE — SWILL  FEi  DIHCL 

_  They  lose  flesh  easily  on  shipboard.  It  would  be  a  great  advantage  if  our  farmers  were 
to  give  them  grain  as  they  do  in  other  places.  If  farmers  would  look  to  their  cattle  aa 
a  market  for  their  grain — feed  their  cattle  with  ground  peas,  oats,  and  com — ^it  would 
pay  them  better  than  selling  their  grain.  The  cattle  wodd  walk  away  with  800  or  400 
more  pounds  of  meat  on  them,  and  the  farmer  would  get  his  money  at  home.  I  should 
think  that  grass-fed  cattle  would  shrink  eight  or  ten  per  cent,  more  on  a  voyage  than 
grain-fed  cattle.  Of  course  the  poorer  they  are  fed  the  more  they  will  shrink,  and 
some  cattle  naturally  shrink  more  than  others.  Swill-fed  cattie  do  not  command  the 
same  price  as  those  which  are  fed  on  grain.  Cattle  of  that  kind  are  mostly  shipped  in 
the  months  of  May  and  JunOo  The  objection  to  swill-fed  cattle  is  that  they  are  softer  in 
the  meat,  their  fat  is  more  oily.  They  sell  here  for  a  very  good  price,  and  in  England 
they  bring  about  the  same  price  as  covu-f  ed  cattle. 

SHIPMENTS   OF   SHEEP. 

We  used  to  send  sheep  to  the  United  States,  but  we  cannot  now,  on  acconnt  of  the 
Wgh  tariff.  For  shipment  to  Europe  I  prefer  the  Southdowns  or  black-faced  sheep: 
their  meat  is  sweet  and  beautiful.  The  best  lambs  we  get  are  of  that  variety.  The 
wool  clip  is  very  light  and  they  are  not  much  bred.     ^^      •  ■  "*■ 

in  (hia  oountr^  aru  the  Ootswolds  and  the  Leicesters 


The  sheep  vh^i  aeem  to  take  beat 


GRAIN  VBODINa  PROFITABLB.  '*  ' 

Tothi  Chairman.— 1  think  it  would  pay  the  farmer  to  feed  his  grain  to  his  cattle. 
Buppoemg  barley  was  BQc,  %  bushel,  it  would  pay  the  farmer  to  feed  it  to  cafctlo  which 
[ifr.  Briiton.] 
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Xy^S^i^lS/'Tr^^lZlt'l  ''  ''  \°"^?  **  «0°"  especially  if  he  mixed  oat,  or 

are  only  a  few  mef  who  have  tried  Z^inf  i,^-^'*\f,°^  ^^'^  *^'"°e'J  0"t  weU.  There 
AmericLs  have  d?ne  it     rcoSJZ::V^lil7:J!v^  T^'^^'  but  the 

and  tney  say  they  can  make  moreTt^Z  «  1°  "f^"^,  Pickermg  who  have  tried  it, 
winter.  I  advise  feeding  with  soft  ZTr.  iif.  *u  *^?^°'  °^  S*^***"  ^°  «'^'"^«'-  than  in 
I  think  that  wouldTncreir  L  qlSrof  thTau^^^^^^^^  Z  '^'.Tl''!^  *"  '''^^''' 

in  the  previous  winter ;  but  wo  Jd  irive  them  roSii  i,  ""^"^"^  ^°*  ?*^  ^^''^  «°  ^e*^ 
ness  for  summer  feeding.  llK  it  would  «IvfLf  ^^y*  '2  *!  *°  ^*^'  ^^e^"  ^^  '^^^^ 
at  three  years  of  age.  They  don't  colt  ««  Sh  LST^'"  *"''  to  get  their  cattle  off 
given  proper  care  and  nourishment.  ""'^  "^  "^^^^"^  ^*  *^*'  «ge  if 

BEST    CATTLE  BUYING  DISTRICTS. 

in  these  bacKward  counties— therrh^£n„f„?*i"  -  -^^""g  t^^e  last  two  years— even 
to  the  growth  of  the  EnglLh  tSe  When  t>,«  1*^^  iniprovement  in  the  cattle,  owing 
good  cattle  bring  they  are  wUlng?;  pS  fo?  the  sSSrn^*'""  the  larger  prices  which 
purchases  a  thoroughbred  bull  pa^s  JJr  Wm  f  J  fl  ?  °^  "  ■^°?^  ^^'  ^^^  "^*^  ^^o 
own  stock,  to  say  fothing  ofthrSrJjJe  t^hL'^e^h^^^^^^^^     *'^  unprovement  of  hia 

SHEEP  FOR   THE  BRITISH    MARKET 

Sonthdtn'Zep  are  oZ'^alsed  tf fSteTe^°f ^  tTK'  ^^^  '^'>'^^oms. 
in  demand  and  the^gaS^  more  meat  We  send  wl«  ^^V'  ^''^''''  °*^«'«  *'« 
England,  but  the  farmeS  make  ?  misfJlL  f«  1  7  ^^f^  ^""^  ewes-all  kmds-to 
before  they  are  too  oTi      There  i^T^nl    f  i^«  ""^^^  wethers  of  their  rama 

ram  and  a^ether  of°the  slme  age  wC  thefrfi.i''  'K^''Z''^  ^^-^ 
to  run  around  after  the  ewes  and  tl^<.Jrfl!«i,T!^  ^^®  "^°''*^^  °^*^  *l^«y  begin 
difference  in  taste  cL  be  nodced Tn  the  mon??n^«°T'  f  ^«er  and  tougher.  The 
castrated  the  better:  it  sUtJt  don^^XTt W^^^^^  they  are 

now  paying  8|c.  to  6o. :  wethers  brine  iiTto  fin     T  Jo     ^'        n  o^dmary  sheep  I  am 

ra::.I.ean.h/.Iwo„,rp4Src."SSSf„XTr:^Xrf^^^^^^^ 

DOWN  WETHERS  WANTED, 

Shropshires,  and  Southdowns  for  the  E^^iish  ma2^^^^^     don^S  \VT  ?^^''^'• 
are  too  smaU  if  they  are  well  fattenp.1      TW  ol;^i  J  ^  *  *bmk  the  Southdowns 

live  weight,  whi^LSd  dress  abouJVo  U,8  Uutff  *  sT^''/*  '^"  ^1^"  ''^^'  "«  ^^b., 
are  the  best  class,Ajv  the  Ssh  Set     lTa«^^^^^  dressing  from  70  to  76  lbs. 

and  suppUed  soii*^  of  the  best  cZtom!™  ZT  2'J''^  ^^^"  "^  *be  meat  business. 
English'^people.  w^  are  epicS  an  nthr 'tastes  ^ndwL'^^^^^^^  "  few-mostly' 

more  to  get  good  mutton-the  trreat  ir.a?nr;!t  Iff  '  t  \^°  ^^'  P^^  *^°  ^ents  a  pound 
ness :  they  don't  c"e  much  for  Stv  Cl-.l-^'?'^  ^'"  ^?°*  5"^"*"^  ^^-^  «beap. 
large  and  smalL  rEnglandXw/ol  bJfnS  Ef  S  ^"'°^'  *^'  '^^^l^  ^  ^^  *°ge*ber. 
of  the  meat  is  the  first  ooSera tion  A  fi?-f  i  the  same  price  as  here :  the  quality 
anything  else  but  mSto^frfm'blttfac^^  would  n^ot  seJ 

[Mr.  Britton,^ 


Hi 
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THE    OXFORD    CROSS   OOOD. 

I  wonia  prefer  as  a  cross  Oxford  rams  with  Ootswolds  or  Leiceaters.  Tha*  cross 
makes  first-class  mutton,  and  the  fleece  would  be  very  good—the  wool  is  soft  and  fine. 
Ihey  weigh  about  20  lbs.  to  the  quarter,  but  they  are  full  of  lean  meat.  That  weight 
would  not  be  objectionable  iu  the  EngUsh  market.  If  there  is  plenty  of  lean  moat  they 
do  not  object  to  an  animal  dressing  100  lbs.  There  is  not  much  difference  in  the  meat 
of  the  Leicesters  and  Ootswolds.  Such  a  cross  as  I  have  mentioned  would  stand  our 
climate,  and  they  gam  flesh  rapidly.  The  cross  would  be  a  black-faced  sheep.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  a  male  thoroughbred  conveys  its  characteristics  better  than  a  thoroughbred 

To  the  CAaiman.— Black-faced  rams  are  in  the  hands  of  »  few  men,  and  it  would  be 
a  good  thing  if  the  County  Societies  would  buy  for  themselveg.  They  should  purchase 
Bome  of  the  best  bulls,  rams,  and  stallions,  and  keep  them  for  the  improvement  of  stock. 
After  a  few  years  they  would  have  stock  that  would  command  the  best  price  in  the  market. 
•4.  I J  u  -^y"^""^-— If  *lie  Leicesters  and  Ootswolds  were  not  crossed  with  the  Oxford 
It  would  be  a  certain  improvement  to  cross  the  native  sheep  with  the  Southdowna.  The 
native  sheep  are  a  mixed  breed  and  make  very  poor  mutton. 

JAMES  BRITTON, 


MR    A.    d.    THOMPSON'S    EVIDENCE. 
A.  J.  Thompson,  Toronto,  was  called  and  examined. 

To  Mr.  Dyrmnd.—1  have  been  connected  with  the  cattle  trade  to  England  for  the 
last  five  years.  Previous  to  that  I  had  been  engaged  all  my  life  as  a  cattle  buyer,  butcher 
and  dealer. 

FIRST    CARGO    TO    ENGLAND. 

*!,  ^  7^^  ***  England  with  my  first  cargo  five  years  ago,  and  1  have  maintained 
the  trade  ever  since.  I  have  found  that  it  has  increased,  and  is  still  increasing.  The  de- 
mand IS  not  unlimited  as  the  marKet  can  be  overstocked.  I  don't  think  to-day  that  we 
could  ship  to  England  the  class  of  cattle  we  can  purchase  in  Canada  and  make  our  own 
market 


HIGH  GRADES  MOST  PROFITABLE. 


As  a  rule,  I  would  recommend   for  shipment 


to 


England 


cattle  which 


near  thoroughbred  as  possible.  A  cross  between  a  thoroughbred  Shorthorn  and  a  well- 
selected  native  cow  would  be  a  very  good  one.  I  agree  with  Mr.  Britton  as  to  the  neces- 
sity of  using  Shorthorrs.  I  have  shipped  all  breeds,  but  I  find  that  an  animal  which 
combines  flesh  with  fat  is  the  best  for  the  English  market.  You  may  take  a  middling 
grade  steer  which  is  rather  rough,  and  though  he  may  have  six  inches  of  fat  on  his  ribs, 
he  will  not  sell  so  well  as  a  nice,  fat,  well-proportioned  thoroughbred.  We  have  a  great 
many  grade  cattle  of  good  shape,  and  sufficient  breeding,  which  would  command  the 
highest  price  m  England  if  they  were  only  kept  to  a  proper  age.  Farmers  turn  off  their 
steers  at  two  and  a  half  or  three  years  old,  and  though  their  flesh  is  nice  and  tender,  they 
are  too  young  to  stand  the  voyage ;  you  would  not  know  them  when  they  reached  Liver- 
pool 

FOUR  YEARS  OLD   WANTED. 


VcT  nliinnionf.  kn 

^. 


-  *  jTig.and  ws  shouiu  nave  stcei-s  not  Icas  than  four  years  old,  as  yoa 

can  land  them  in  as  good  condition  as  when  they  are  shipped.     Probably  a  three-year  old 
[Mr.  Thompton,'\ 
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would  pay  the  farmer  best.     Five  and  a  half  cents  a  pound  if  they  were  kept  orer  would 
be  better  than  hve  cents  if  sold  at  once.     A  four-year  old  stock  steer— I  do  not  mean  a 

?ut77°"^'i^®  ^°^\^  ^*^  ''^  ^^^  ^^'^  ^^^  "'■  **0,  and  he  will  come  out  in  the  sprinir 
worth  $85  at  the  very  leaat.  A  common  steer  of  pretty  nearly  the  same  size  and  appear- 
ance, but  of  inferior  grade,  can  begot  for  $25  ;  he  will  take  just  as  much  food,  and  you 
cannot  reckon  upon  his  being  worth  more  than  $50  in  the  spring  If  I  found  a  farmer 
with  a  grade  steer  three  years  old,  weighing  1,400,  and  another  grade  steer  four  years  old 
weighing  1,600,  I  would  likely  pay  him  5c.  a  pound  for  the  two ;  but  the  four-year  old 
would  be  worth  $10  more  to  me  than  the  other;  but  if  he  had  a  lot  or  four-year  olds 
they  would  be  worth  half  a  cent  a  pound  more. 

MIXED  LOTS  OBJECTIONABLE. 

i<n  ^^®  ^***  trouble  with  Canadian  stock  is  this  :  In  one  lot  we  may  have  perhaps 
150  steers,  averaging  1,300  to  1,500,  the  remainder  are  bulls,  cows,  heifers  and  oxen  • 
but  If  we  had  all  the  lot  steers  of  about  one  age,  a  good  judge  could  go  among  them, 
and  not  find  any  difference  m  their  value  to  the  extent  of  $10.  In  the  United  Stat -a 
you  can  buy  an  unlimited  number  of  steers,  but  here  we  cannot  get  enough. 

PRESENT  ADVANTAGE  OF  CANADIAN  CATTLE. 

There  has  been  a   little  advantage  in  favour  of    Canadian  shippers  since  the 
embargo  was   put   on,   because  the   American  cattle  had   to  be  killed   within   four- 
teen days  of  landing.  ^   In  summer  in  England  they  have  no  way  of  sending  the  meat 
through  the  country  m  refrigerator  cars ;   so  that  if  it  was   killed  to-day  it  would 
have  to  be  sold  to-morrow  or  next  day.    In  that  case  our  Canadian  cattle  of  inferior  qual- 
ity, going  in  free,  and  having  the  privilege  of  going  inland,  and  selling  in  small  or  lar-e 
quantities,  Have  commanded  from  $8  to  $10  a  head  more  than  American  cattle-in  other 
wordsabout  one  cent  per  pound  more.     Our  best  cattle  are  altogether  inferior  to  theirs 
In  cold  weather  their  cattle  wUl  seU  at  from  one  to  two  cents  a  pound  more  than  ours. 
Ibis  difficu  ty  can  never  be  overcome  untU  we  have  a  better  grade  of  cattle,  and  until 
farmers  make  up  their  minds  to  keep  their  cattle  to  a  proper  age,  and  not  be  so  anxious 
for  an  immediate  return.     I  think  it  would  pay  the  farmer  to  keep  his  cattle  until  they 
were  four  years  old,  as  he  would  then  get  from  5 J  to  6c.  per  lb.,  that  is  if  he  had  them 
reaay  for  the  opening  of  navigation  on  the  St.  Lawrence.     Last  year  feed  was  scarce  in 
England  and  stock  cattle  were  sold  off-hence  there  has  been  a  great  demand  from  this 
side  or  the  water. 

STATE   OF    THE    MABKET. 


The  market  is  choked  at  the  present  time, 
moved  from  Glasgow  not  long  ago,  to  England, 
They  were  good  cattle  and  were  sold  in  England 

against  us  is,  that  we  have  not  sufficient  tonnage.     ^,^^  .^  „„.  ^aiuicjo  we™ 
into  feeding  cattle,  we  have  not  enough  ships  to  carry  it  at  the  time  it  should  go.     We 
have  shipped  some  from  Boston,  but  we  are  stopped  by  the  embargo,  and  we  cannot  com- 
oete  with  the  Americans. 


There  were  Canadian  cattle  re- 
because  they  could  not  be  sold, 
at  a  loss.    Another  thing  greatly 

Even  if  our  farmers  were  to  go 


SUPERIORITY  OP    AMERICAN    CATTLB. 

Last  year  I  Trent  up  to  Goderich  and  bought  100  head  around  Goderich  and 
Beaforth  picking  them  out  of  250  or  300  cattle.  It  was  about  the  last  of  Septem- 
ber. We  were  shipping  a  lot  of  cattle  from  Montreal,  and  another  lot  from  Bos- 
ton, My  firm  said  that  the  cattle  I  had  bought  in  Huron  county  were  as  good  as  any 
American  cattle.  I  told  them  to  try  an  experiment.  I  took  eighty  of  the  best  and 
shipped  them  at  Boston ;  they  cost  me  4J  cents.     I  bought  a  lot  at  Boston  at  6  cents  per 

[Mr.  Thompson.] 
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lb.  The  Utter  lot  paid  me,  but  I  lost  by  the  otherb,  owing  to  their  inferior  qnaUty  when 
they  came  to  bo  slaughtered.  If  they  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  buyeriithout 
b.mg  slaughtered,  it  would  have  been  the  ^e.  My  advice  to  farmers  Z^  uTT^^ 
creasing  the  amount  of  well-brod  stock.  «™ers  m,  to  go  on  m- 

THE   RIGHT  SORT  AT  THE  KIGHT   TIME. 

If  we  had  the  right  kind,  at  the  right  season  of  the  year,  we  could  get  rid  of  them 
A  four-year-old  grade  steer  from  a  Shorthorn  bull,  weighing  about  WOO  or   IfiSi 
bs.  ought  to  average  H  to  6  cents  a  pound  at  TorontJ      Farmers  ^uld  get  'S 
for  them  at  home.      Wlien  you  are  buying  a  few  thousands  you  cannot  St  t^r- 

Aboft  fnoof^"^  ?/?  y-'  '^°"?^  "  8°°^  four-year-old  should  weigSmufh  mo" 
Abcat  1,500  lbs  13  the  best  paying  size,  and  we  can  afford  to  pay  more  for  them  beTuse 
we  get  more.     The  cultivation  of  fat  as  compared  with  flesh  is  going  out  of  Shb? 

SOURCES    OF    SUPPLY. 

The  county  of  Wellington  is  whore  we  get  the  best  grades,  though  we  set  ius' 
as  many  cattle  in  other  places.  We  get  a  great  many  around  Goderfl  They  ere 
grades  but  not  so  good  as  from  Wellington  county;  the  cross  has  not,  as  a  rulefbeea 
from  pure  blood.  I  have  bought  a  great  many  very  good  cattle  in  SimcL.  Tl^cve  tl 
t  W  fK'T'"'^™?*  ^T^  "*"  i''  .^^'P^'*  ^  *^^  ^^^^^^9;  of  good  cattle.    We  find  "this  year 

at  o.hI  t'^'"'  1^?  ^TT^  '^'^'  «°^  ^"^«  *°  "'^^  ^^*  y«»'-  I*«t  year  we  shipped 
fat  cattle  to  England.  It  does  not  pay  to  send  them  to  England.  A  steer  going  outtn 
the  spring  is  fed  on  the  ordinary  run  of  grass,  say,  to  the  first  of  September,  and  after 

AMERICAN    GRASS    FED-CATTLE. 

We  cannot  compete  with  American  grass-fed  cattle  in  London  or  in  Livemool 
and  other  places  where  there  are  slaughter-houses.  They  do  not  buy  the  live  Sttle 
at  al^  but  go  right  to  these  places  and  buy  American  beet  If  the  d%  is  wamTev 
can  buy  it  at  a  low  price,  but  if  it  is  cold  they  have  to  pay  more  for  it.  This  tradl 
has  been  a  great  injury  to  the  Canadian  live  stock  trade.  I  would  i-st  as  soon  shin 
Canadian  fat  cattle  into  the  lairs,  and  have  them  killed,  as  to  take  them  into  the  opeS 
market  If  we  were  to  take  cattle  that  had  been  running  on  the  prairies,  and  feeding  on 
corn  all  their  lives,  and  put  them  on  pasture,  it  would  be  a  great  dra;back  to  th!m 
besides,  you  would  have  to  pay  so  much  for  them  that  it  would  not  pay  to  brSg  t£ 

.    CANADIAN   CATTLE    SHIPPED    TO    BUFFALO. 

High  prices  are  paid  to  the  Americans  for  them,  as  there  is  a  good  demand  for 
their  cattle.  This  spring  some  5,000  or  6,000  of  cattle  were  taken  from^the  weSof  thl 
t^Z^V  *^%^"fi^*^°  "^^^^f  .  As  a  rule  they  come  mostly  from  the  northern  part  of 

L  S  ^^'  A     ,r  ^  ^^^^.^^H'""  'J*''  °*  ^**'«'  *^"*  *^«y  ^'•e  **ken  down  to  the  Gene- 
see Flats,  and  after  remammg  there  for  a  time,  they  are  turned  out  good  cattle.    Higher 

bolter  "T;J  ^r-  '^r  '^T  ^«';Michigan  and  Indiana  cattle,  as  it  is  said  that  they  grow 
LlSfeeding  cl^r"  "  "'"'  "^^  '  cattle-raising  country  for  an  ad/oiling 

SHIPMENTS    OF    SHEEP. 

I  don't  think  that  sheep  can  be  shipped  to  England  at  a  profit.  Last  year 
they  paid  in  the  fore  part  of  the  year,  but  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  they  were 
a  loss.  The  cause  of  the  reaction  was  the  supply  on  the  American  side,  nee 
they  are  shipping  them  by  the  thousand.     Last  year  I  shipped  nearly  30,000  American 

[Mr,  T}iom})8on.\ 
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tha*,  Huit,  tho  Englfsh^  m^arkT  The  S^n/h;  «'*  *°«'"^'•'  "^  ''^"-S"  '"*  °^  ^^o  kind 
though.  I  think,  the  Shropshiro  and  Oxtc^  1  b.^-/"""  t  •"-V'^^""P''^'''"  ^'""•°' 
shipment  to  E„g!and.     The  brst  8^00  w«  h  !     •     n     '",'«''*  '^*'"    ^«  '"'''""''  '""•"   '«' 

MURK  WETIIKUS  VVANTKD. 

havinlJ^'alirrtl"  'rot£rstet;trTo?' ^''^  cannot  n,ake  up  a  large  lot  w.thout 
sheep  now.  As  tho raS  are  To  clay  t  o  niT  T'  ^"1  P""'"'  •"""'  *'"^"  "«  P-^^  f""" 
I  think  6  cents  would  be  about  ho  hill;  "'^'^^  ^  """f"  P'""  "'•  "^«"  ^"'-  ^«*»"^'-«- 
wool  in  tho  spring,  and  we  could  get  a  sC  i:t"or'^n'"'^  "t"''  ''"'y'^''^  "'"PP""  -^ 
I  bought  700'for*shipmont  i^  ho'bogi,  i  .  ?Mareh  rBilVall"''''''?  ^'^  '-^r"^- 
1 40  and  odd  pounds,  for  which  I  nrid  71    .M.rJ  K...        .     l^u'l<il^>, .aH  woihors,  woigh-ng 

have  »  hardy  sheep,  quite  large  enough  Cotswolds  or  Lezcestors  we  would 

SHIPPINO    ARUANGEMENTS. 

THE    AMERICANS    TO    CONTROL    THE    MARKETS 

American  ships  wiU  always  be  nwJfnl      Th„^ If    at  that  time.     American  cattio  and 

AMERICAN  CATTLE  DISEASE   A    FICTION 

kS  t^r  ^  .  '     -'  '  «         .1'  "^T""-,  '^  '^'"  ^*"'«  ^re  put  into  the  stall  in  the  fall,  and  they  are 
Pled      0-.     if  700   ''  r.  ''"i.'l^Tu"''  ^'^'^.  ^'^'^^^  «^*  ««f*'  ^"d  they  are  ver^  e^Krip 

even  in  the  winter,  as  they  should  have  a  certain  amount  of  exercise      Even  with  fW 
[3/r  Thompson.] 
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AN    EXPERIMENT  IN    I-'EKDINa. 

I  fed  100  cattle  Kiysolf  in  tho  comity  of  York  this  yoar.  I  houghL  everythii>« 
for  thorn,  and  paid  a  man  $100  a  month  to  take  caro  of  them.  I  bought  the  cattle 
at  about  an  average  of  ;«i  cents.  Some  wore  fteors  and  some  wore  bulls.  I  think 
a  farmer  can  make  good  cattle  at  4J  cents.  I  gave  them  a  ton  of  bran,  a  ton  of 
psa  meal,  and  a  ton  of  oats.  The  cattio  cost  iik.  .f70  apifco  going  out.  I  should 
think  they  would  weigh  about  1,650,  or  1,70C  Ibn.  aphvo.  when  I  Hhippod  them.  Tli.^y 
wore  worth  4^  or  5  cents  a  pound.  I  sent  tuom  away  on  the  fourth  of  June.  Thoy  were 
four  and  five  year-old  cattlo,  and  about  50  or  more  of  them  wore  bulls.  Real  good  bulla 
brought  this  year  as  good  a  prion  as  other  cattlo  Wo  bought  a  lot  of  our  food  in  tho  be- 
gmning  of  tho  season,  and  got  it  cheaper.  I  p  id  $20  a  ton  for  tho  pea  m(^al ;  about  $19 
for  the  oats,  and  about  $12  for  tho  bran.  Wo  also  fod  a  good  many  shorts.  We  used 
the  manure  on  the  farm  and  -h  would  be  worth  $2  per  animal.  Navigation  does  not  open 
until  about  tho  1 5th  of  May,  and  we  have  only  a  portion  of  JVIay  and  about  the  half  of  Juno 
when  we  can  ship  succeHsfully. 

IEI8H    CATTLB. 

Irish  cattle  this  year  !iave  been  very  scarce.  Last  Monday  there  were  200  of 
them  on  the  Liverpool  market.  l<'ive  yours  ago  in  July,  I  remember  there  was 
one  Monday  when  there  were  2,700  and  odd  Irish  heifers  on  the  Liverpool  mark(;t, 
and  one  could  not  draw  a  picture  of  cattle  which  would  be  prettier.  They  were 
selling  at  £33  and  £'M  apiece,  and  we  had  cattle  which  looked  like  mountains  beside 
them,  selling  for  X26.  That  was  in  the  beginning  of  tho  trade,  and  there  was  a  great  pre- 
judice against  American  or  Canadian  beef,  and  that  prejudice  exists  to  some  extent 
yet,  among  some  butchers.  Today,  I  suppose,  English  or  Irish  cattle  would  sell  for  9d. 
«  pound,  and  ours  for  6d.  or  GJd.  There  is  not  necessarily  any  difference  between  the 
American  or  Canadian  cattle  and  the  British.  I  do  not  think  that  Canadians  can  -  i- 
pete  with  Americans  in  raising  cattle  of  the  same  quality,— tJiat  is,  upon  an  ext  /e 
scale. 

DISADVANTAGES    OF    THE    CANADIAN    FARMER. 

Q.  Is  there  any  reason  why  we  should  not  compete  with  the  Americans  if  we  deter- 
mir.°l  to  do  not  A.  Yes;  they  have  the  grazing  land,  and  they  can  raise  cattle  and  deliver 
them  at  Boston  and  New  York,  and  make  money  out  of  them  cheaper  than  we  can.  The 
animals  that  come  from  Kansas  City  are  far  superior  to  Canadian  grain-fed  cattlo— there  is 
no  comparison  between  them.  People  have  the  idea  that  there  is  no  breeding  among  the 
cattle  in  the  Western  States,  but  it  is  a  great  mistake,  for  these  cattle  are  all  pretty  well 
bred.  The  Texas  and  Cherokee  native  cattle  have  all  been  done  away  with,  and  every 
year  they  are  taking  into  the  country  the  best  blood  they  can  get.  They  keep  their 
cattle  until  they  are  three  or  four  or  five  years  old ;  they  are  quite  wild  at  first,  but  they 
are  perhaps  driven  400  or  500  miles  to  the  railway,  and  by  the  time  they  arrive  in  Boston 
or  New  York  they  are  tame  and  in  good  condition.  Six  weeks  or  two  months  ago  I  had 
a  lot  of  cattle  in  Boston,  and  I  wanted  eighty  or  ninety  to  make  up  a  shipment.  I  could 
get  nothing  but  Colorado  cattle,  and  I  found  that  they  sold  well.  I  bought  them  for 
about  one  cent,  per  pound  less  than  the  native.  The  market  sometimes  gets  glutted  at 
the  American  outports. 

SECURING  SHIPPING    SPACE. 

The  ships  cannot  always  take  the  cattle  from  Montreal.  The  largest  ship  in 
the  Montreal  trade  is  the  Manitoba,  which,  I  think,  carries  600;  the  ""yooktun 
carries  500 ;  and  the  Winnipeg,  500.  The  rates  are  lower  from  the  Americai.  ports. 
The  ships  here  get  about  all  the  profit.  The  owners  watch  the  state  of  the  market, 
and  charge  accordingly.     The  only  way  in  which   we  can  do  anything  is  to  take  the 
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about  m  for  W     What  we  netd  is  further  t^^^^^^  ^^"^  ^'''  *°  ^'^g^'^^d.  and 

require  should  be  sired  by  a  tWouehbreSo^^^^^^^  S°u  T'    ^^  ^'^^"'^«  ^^ 

fed,  and  ready  for  shipment  earl's  trey^f  Hon  fT^^^^^^  ^'  \""  ^""^  °^^'  S^^" 
except  for  a  sort  of  protection.  ^  ^°''*  *^'''''  *^®  embargo  was  I^id  on 

THE    EMBAKOO. 

*e  disease  wL  .h^e  Uf  olfTJid,  tm^^i^etev  ^^^^''toT  "t 
of  shipment,  and  were  snow-blocked  several  times  It  A^Z^.  rai.ed  to  the  port 
lowed  i.  go  free  into  maxket  to-morrow,  the  same  as  CaLdlan  wTcoXnotT-'  "' 
cattle^  but  of  course,  we  could  ship  from  American  ports  We  would  then  Lt""  ?.' 
difficulty  of  competing  with  American  cattle  in  quality  and  price  W«  Z^:.  ^5* 
to-day  cheaper  by  $10  a  head  in  Boston  than  we  can  We  and  fti<,J;«  buy  cattle 

For  the  last  few  years  the  trade  to  England  hrbeenVlatS^^^^^ 
farmers,  and  it  will  be  kept  alive  by  getting  a  better  br^eS  of  cSe  *°  ^"'^"'^^"" 

A  J.  THOMPSON. 


If! 


Sittings  to  take  oral  evidence  held  at  London  Ont  Julv  91   issrt      p        .     t, 
BiOHABD  Gibson  (Chairman),  W.  Saunders  S  AH.'  dILIo  ^^^^nt-Me^rs. 

MR  0.  S.  SIMMONS'  EVIDENCE. 
0.  S.  Simmons,  Reeve  of  the  Township  of  Lobo,  was  called  and  examined. 

CATTLE  GRAZING. 

l»ndto%tt^j3p"-l\™:^Xr  fa™  inZf'"'  °'  ^°'»'  ?»*  l"™  1="  — «  of 
The  land  is  mostly  arable     Thrt  in  Lob„ T  fil    1  T'^  comprising  360  or  37n  acres. 

De^ware  is  better ^ed  I^I^I^'^mITI'^J^ S:Z:^\Z^:  t'e'^  '", 

nrj;rSmTt5'^in^Lrir:srk'o£^^^^^^^^^^ 

coarse  way  to  prepare  them  for  crazinS     tE,  J^^t-  ■  ^^  ^"^t^r-feed  cattle  in  a. 

deal  imprJvedL'the  last^tr/eaS  hvtLlSroZZn^^t""'^^^^^  "T'  "f"  *  g«°^ 
Durhams.     There  was  and  there^are  now  a  few  Swarken^^^^^^^  "''•'''  '^'^l 

view  entirely.  There  have  also  been  a  few  DevoTs  k^^L  the  Wn  i^  ^  are  going  out  of 
don't  think  that  the  Galloways  improve  our  cattle  or  tfLfK.  ^'''^"'^iP  ^I"^^  county.  I 
culturist  to  keep  in  our  county.  Tie  DevontarenlL^^^^^^  ^^^  *^"  *«"- 

what  we  want  a's  graziers  and'^U  raJer  Cri^the^^^^^^^  few  veaTstKrT  "^  '' 
increase  in  the  number  of  pure  bred  bulls  kent  bv  Irmlr?  !.^  ^^  ^  ^.^^  ^^^"^  *" 

COMMON  CATTLE  WORTHLESS, 
been  engaged  in  my  present  business  for  about  ZZITJ^^.t^Vt^u.^^^^^     ^.^^"^ 
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number  of  cattle  every  year,  so  that  I  speak  from  practical  experience  as  a  grazier  and 
foFTh  /**'  t'  ^""'u^MT"^  *^**  ^  ""^  ^  *^^«  business  I  neveT  got  a  lot  of  c^ttT^Sy 

breed^f  the  Stt[r  '  *""'"'*^  *^^  '^""^^  ^  *^^  improvement  in  the 

PAYING  PRICES. 

^nnl/^^T.  "'^1*°  ^^^^  them  just  as  well  fifteen  or  twenty  years  a?o  as  now,  but  they 
ZntT,^  !u  *h%«*°^«/««"lt«-  I  am  not  speaking  now  of  stall-fed  cattle,  but  of 
cattle  kept  in  the  yards  and  grazed  through  the  summer.  Cattle  weighing  950  or  1  000 
pounds  m  the  spring  and  going  out  in  September,  will  weigh  1,350  pounds.  Thepro- 
ilT"  CaSroAV'^^^  P°"'1f:  grass-fed  would  require  4  cents  per  poSnd  to  make  t£m 
£■  «w  *  °^t^^  same  weight  gmin-fed,  should  get  5  cents  in  order  to  make  a  profit. 
For  steers  weighing  1  300  pounds  he  would  get  4i  cents  for  grass-fed,  and  5i  grain-fed. 
For  those  weighing  1,500  pounds,  4J,  grass  fed,  and  5^  grain  fed.  The  cost  of  raising  a 
1,500  pound  steer  is  very  little  more  than  that  of  raising  one  of  1,100  pounds  :  and  the 
reason  I  put  It  m  this  shape  is  that  there  is  so  much  demand  fo^  the  heavier  weight 
faUof  thVe?r  "  ^^  °^''*'    ^^'^  S""*'^'^^'*  ^*^®™  *^**  ^^^2^  *hat  much  in  the 

IMPROVED  DAIRYING  QUALITIES. 

The  dairying  quality  of  the  cows  has  increased  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  meat 
producing  qualities  of  the  steers  have.  For  dairying  purposes  I  would  recommend  grade 
Durhams.  That  class  is  the  most  profitable  for  the  farmer  every  way.  Of  course  it 
requires  great  care  in  breeding  in  order  to  produce  the  particular  object  you  have  in 
'''•ir«  J  •  *"  ^'If  ^"°®'  ^°™6  cattle  with  good  pedigrees  are  not  good  milkers,  and  you 
•vui  fand  in  all  strains  some  objectionable  animals  in  milking  qualities,  etc..  but  these 
things  all  depend  on  care  in  selection. 

CAREFU.L  SELECTION  NECESSARY. 

I  Cud  that  if  you  get  an  animal  that  breeds  stock  that  are  good  milkers  he  generally 
produces  good  grazers,  and  good  feeders.  For  a  good  feeding  steer,  you  require  to  get 
about  the  same  shape  of  head  that  you  do  for  a  good  milking  cow.  The  high-bred  cattle 
are  all  more  profitable  to  the  producer  than  common  cattle.  In  the  first  place,  at  three 
years  old  they  will  gain  200  pounds  more  than  the  common  cattle  on  the  same  feed,  and 

^^^u^L'""'*^,^^"""®*'^''*"^'  ^^^  ^*^®  ^°^^  ^^^^  ^^^  *e«s  '^o^e  than  the  others,  and  are 
worth  |5  to  $10  more  if  of  the  same  weight.  On  the  average,  Durham  grade  cattle  are 
worth JP 10  to  $20  more  per  head  at  three  years  old  than  common  cattle,  if  raised  on  the 
same  food. 

THE  MOST  PROFITABLE  FOR  EXPORT. 

Steers  should  be  fit  to  ship  to  the  old  country  generally  at  three  years  of  a"e  Well 
Fed  heifers  or  steers,  two  years  old,  of  1,300  pounds,  are  the  most  profitable  to  thi producer 
and  shipper,  but  only  a  few  are  to  be  found  of  that  description.  Four-year-old  cattle  stand 
the  journey  best,  but  they  are  not  so  profitable  to  the  producer.  None  but  thorou-rhbred 
males  should  be  used  for  breeding  any  stock,  and  great  care  should  be  taken  that  the  cross 
is  made  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  weak  points  in  the  stock  which  '  o  is  sought  to 
improve.  The  mere  name  of  using  thoroughbred  animals  is  not  all  that  is  required,  as  they 
vary  very  largely.  For  small  farmers  the  use  of  first-class  males  will  pay  the  best.  It  is  rather 
expensive  to  change  at  once  from  common  cattle  to  thoroughbreds,  and  1  would  recommend 
small  farmers  to  do  it  gradually. 

STOCK  RAISING  A  NECESSITY. 

I  consider  stock-raising  a  decided  necessity  in  maintaining  the  fertility  of  the  soil 
f  .1/r.  Siminona.] 
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^   cnption.     The  keeping  of  stock  keeps  the  land  aUve.  both  by  winter-feediSg  a«dlS.Sg: 

THE  MORE  CROSSES  THE  BETTER. 

Seal  mofe  flesh  aS^eli^Lr'tha^^^  70  o^^^^^^^  bre^dLT  sSf'^"'  "''  '^^^  %«^^** 
to  mak«  a  decided  improvement.  breeding.     Still,  one  cross  is  sufficient 

MEAL  WITH  GRASS. 

irrassTill  run  ovpr  ?vL'       ?    *  ^"I^'^J"  f   *^"'"  8^^^^  "^^'^l   *his  summer  on  the 
nor^JIi/i,  L  u      *'*'"*^'    ^""^  '^  *^«««  cattle  had  not  been  fed  erain    it  i^ 

not  hkely  they  would  have  commanded  more  than  four  and  a  half  cents  fn  the  Lr 

CORN  INSTEAD  OF  PEA* 

BREEDINO—ABORTION— FATTENING  Qr  4LITIE8. 

n.r«  '^jTJZ  ^T""  ""^'^  ^'^^  ^'^'""^^y '"  «*^"»°8  «<^^«  t«  breed  with  us.  Abortion  is  rerv 
rare    I  have  made  comparative  testa  of  different  breeds  for  fn.ttAn,-n,v  .^,    ^f        a         ?^ 

„  ,ear..g„I  W  stock  in  .  diatiUery  iivo  orT.  ye^^f  ntf^To^  f  hXL„1  "Z  W 
of  cattle  of  differenl  bre«d,  a,>,o„g  them  some  pure  bred  Galloway  Wis  an  J  ™d?Sa£^i 
steers.     I  found  them  to  be  the  very  worst  eittle  I  had.     They  did  It  thri".  w.ll  atT 

Sled's  I  '^i^^r^^^^^i^:L  '^zi  iV„Utd 
br'i\t^it'tt:xr,triTL?:^tr^?t™^^^^^^^ 

the  distillery,  but  they  aret,„othi„g  likVtho  Od wly  -tos'-tt  .S^  Tfo^uTdThlt 
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parison  with  other  breeds.     J  havo  fed  some  pure-bred  Devous  at  my  ov.  n  place,  aud  i 
find  that  they  are  excellent  feeders. 

IMPROVEMENT  OF  STOCK. 

To  Mr.  Dijmond. — I  have  been  about  twenty  years  in  the  cattle  trade.  When  I  be- 
gan there  were  some  Durham  grades,  but  not  very  many.  At  that  time  I  always  bought 
the  best  I  could  find  A  portion  of  what  I  bought  were  grade  Durhams,  though  there 
were  some  Galloways.  I  laid  mys'^lf  out  to  impr<jve  my  stock  by  crossing,  and  anything 
I  have  bred  I  have  always  bred  to  a  thoroughhreH  bull.  1  never  tried  thoroughbred  Gallo- 
ways on  my  farm.  I  havo  bought  steers  of  that  grade  in  May  or  June  and  kept  them  till 
the  fall,  and  I  have  always  found  that  they  did  not  improve  so  well  as  the  Durham  grades. 

THE  GAIJiOWAYS. 

These  were  from  Galloway  bulls  crossed  with  fair  Ouvhani  grades.  Those  in  the  distil- 
lery were  very  disagreeable  to  manage,  but  I  believe  it  was  caused  by  their  temper,  and  I  have 
found  that  if  you  cannot  get  animals  quite  reconciled  to  their  position,  they  will  not  feed 
well.  I  do  not  think  their  flesh  was  preferred  to  that  ot  othei  breeds.  At  any  time  I 
havo  had  them  to  market  the  butchers  were  always  shy  of  them.  If  their  meat  is  better 
than  that  of  others  the  butchers  have  not  found  it  out.  Black  cattle  of  certain  varieties 
are  rather  popular  with  the  butchers  in  England,  but  from  what  I  can  learn,  the  Gallo- 
ways are  not  a  class  of  cattle  that  command  high  prices  there.  I  gave  the  Galloways 
just  the  same  feed  as  the  Durham  grades,  but  they  did  not  improve  so  fast.  I  am  now 
speaking  of  my  feeding  in  the  distillery  and  grazing.  I  would  not  like  to  give  an  opinion 
adverse  to  that  of  Mr.  McCrae  us  to  the  utility  of  the  Galloway  as  an  economical  feeder 
on  poor  farms  in  early  settlements.  We  used  fo  have  a  number  of  pure-bred  Galloways 
in  our  district,  but  they  ar«  all  disappearing,  their  disappearance  being  the  result  of  our 
experience  of  their  unprofitablenoHS. 

DEVONS — HEREF0RD3. 

The  Bovons  are  a  belter  breed  of  cattle,  but  I  cannot  say  liow  Uiey  are  as  to 
milking  compared  with  the  Ga'loways.  I  do  not  think  the  Devons  arc  profitable  in 
our  section  of  the  country,  and  for  draught  purposes  they  would  require  to  be  crossed 
with  a  Durham  giade  cow  to  increase  their  size  and  improve  their  temper.  We 
never  had  any  Ilerefords  in  our  locality,  though  I  have  bought  them  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Guelph  (that  is,  grade  Herefords),  and  also  in  the  county  of  Lambtou. 
'I'hey  are  nice  cattle,  but  I  do  not  think  they  are  equal  to  the  Shorthorns  for  economical 
purposes.  I  cannot  tell  how  those  were  fed  which  I  bought  of  farmers,  but  they 
sold  well.  I  do  not  think  they  would  attain  to  the  same  size  at  threo  years  old  aH 
the  Durham  would,  and  so  far  as  I  know,  there  is  no  quality  in  them  superior  to  die 
Shorthorns. 

GRAZING  AND  SHIPPING. 

My  business  consists  in  purchasing  cattle  for  grazing  and  shipping  purposes,  though 
when  I  was  in  the  distillery  I  was  engaged  in  winter  feeding.  The  animals  are 
generally  three  years  old  when  I  buy  them.  Many  graziers  buy  thom  in  the  fall  and 
winter-feed  them  roughly,  some  keeping  them  indoors  and  some  out.  The  best  of  my  cat- 
tle this  year  were  raised  out  of  doors,  that  is,  having  the  run  of  the  shed  at  will.  Last 
winter  we  fed  cattle  on  hay  and  corn  stalks  In  the  spring  we  pastured  them  Thoy 
were  thou  three  years  old.  I  really  buy  my  cattle  at  two  and  a  half  years  old,  and  they 
are  three  in  the  spring.  Most  of  our  cattle  are  sent  directly  from  the  pastures  to  England 
I  think  it  is  more  proli table  to  the  producer  to  sell  pasture-fed  catde  for  the  English  mar- 
ket, than  stall-fed  cattle,  but  it  is  a  difficult  matter  for  the  shipper.  I  am  both  a  producer 
and  a  shipper. 

\_Mr.  Simviona.^ 
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COMPETITION  WITT  QRASS-FED  CATTLE. 

England  in  the  markfr'the  chlnces  are    un^L'^t  •"°*''^' "'^^  *^«  ^^'^^^  Sle  5 
ril?':^?.^*  -  ^?  i-;.     The  rr^n^hkttr     ."  ^^J^^^-iT.^}  "^K*'  *l^»t  they 


will^brmg  ^4  or  £5  lesl  " Thr^^ron'thktTg" Stj  feedW^il'tt  f"'''^1''*^**'*'^«^' 
to  the  largo  facilities  which  I  have  ^ot  for  ^^  ^^^"if  "^  the  form  of  pasture  is 
d  to,p..«„g    ,a  besides,  „„r;3e'a~f,tft,?il'f*"?-    O"" -)  '? -" 


owing 


adapted  to  past^^rL^Iirrbeir,  o\r%7o?L\r^^  OuVs^ul^wei; 

care  to  work  much  in  the  winter.  GrazLXs  Jeen  ^^L  T  *°  ^"J*^^  ^^^^  ^^  °ot 
has  been  increasing  ever  since  I  came  intTthe  to^vashif  7t  ?«^  *  ''""?^'  °^  ^^^'''  *^^ 
less,  as  some  farmers  keep  200  or  250  8tPPr« TT^^'  °^  *  P^'^'ty  extensive  busi- 

1.200  or  1,400,  and  they  averaged  me  $58  nl?  h^ A^'^T''    Jl"''  ^^^^  ^  '^^^g^t  some 
weight  of  over  1,300  Ib^  ^  *^^  P^"^  ^^'^^     ^he  whole  lot  would  Aerage  a 

HIGH  GRADES  FOR  GRAZING. 

.t  is'^«  gergtciToTuThbrr^^^^^^^^^^  -  P-^^^e-      I  think 

England  in  two  years  with  good  care  I  hlv«  f  ''^t^good  marketable  condition  for 
to  1,400  lbs.  at  two  and  fhalf  years  old  1^"'''?^ ''""/^'  them  weighing  iJSo 
olds  are  generally  fleshy  and  sdl  weU  and"--'  Jh^r  "^""^i^'  ^^'"'^^  *^^^^  g^^d  two-^ar- 
the  voyage  well.  Pasture-fed  catlle  'do  uot%t^nd  Th^'"  '^''^  ^''  ^^^^  ^^^  «tand 
are  stall-fed.  I  would  prefer  grass-f^l  catf  «  f^^i?  ?l  """^^^ '  *'  ^«"  ^^  those  which 
turnips,  and  never  let  ou?  o  do?S  I  obTect  ve^v  ^n'l  f '^  f  '''r"^  ^°°^'  °r  '"o^tlv  on 
poses.  Near  Guelph  they  have  Teen  uS^  horiZ  i*l'*,f  ?  ^^'^'""^  ^^'  ^^^  Wing  pur- 
and  most  of  the  caLe  shfpped  ^  tEVatTeStd^^t^^^^^^^^^  ThS^' 

THOROUGHBRED  BULLS. 

The  price  we  give  for  a  good  thoroughbred  Durham  b„ll  a^  t  •      . 

though  you  can  go  up  as  high  as  $200or'«300  One c^sS S oS'  '^Tfn'  '?  ?^°"*  ^^^^' 
good  for  raising  stock  for  the  beef  market  as  if  it  were  awi^nl-  ^  ^1^^  '"'^^'  ^^  J"«t  as 
There  is  not  much  difficulty  in  obtauung  thorou  Sed  ftl?^^  more  fancy  animal, 

them  at  eighteen  months  old,  and  if  they  wore  Lken  ca--^  -^  ^^  -'  commence  to  use 
do  until  they  were  sight  or  ten  years  7ld    hVXZ  ^'  V/''^  '^""^^  ^^  t^^y  would 

TT  'r.  '''''  °^^««  -  -eoC  0?  the  hth  f  Lr/wS  ^^"'^r,^--  -t  about 
the  Idea  of  keeping  them  for  show  as  well  as  foVservice.^  ^'^  ^'*'  ^^''"''^  ^^^^"g 

GRAZING  PROFITABLE. 

not  recommend  the  farmers  in  our  townshin  nr  !^n„  f    ?     ,    *^^  *°  gram-raising.     I  could 
atall-^edmg     They  could  not  trn\r:ur;rs7ff  L 1°  SmTthtru/'^r  ^"^  ^°  ^"'' 
.        T'o  ^r  %7nonrf.— There  are  not  many  cattle  -razpTin  T?    t^^*  tliey  do  now. 
in  favour  of  giving  five  or  six  pounds  of  mcKeV day  to  oaHl^    .  -T  ^'''''-    ^  ^"^  strongly 
rather  that  they  did  not  get  a  pound  of  meal  unS^W         r'""''.^""  8'"^=='"g-     I  ^oSd 

BKITilN  OUR  MABKET-WEIOHT  OF  CATTLE  FOR  sniPMENI 
[ifr.  Sramon.,)  """  °°  """*<•"'<»' B'-'ain,  unless  s„meHm,g 
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Its  *L  f  ^r  *"*  *^^  United  states  from  producing  I  cannot,  at  present,  tell  anything 
•bout  the  future  prospects  of  the  trade  ia  England,  though  my  opinion  is  thlt  the  En2 
markets  will  be  lower  than  they  are  now.  I  believe  Britain  is  Sur  market,  and  wm  con 
tinue  to  be  the  market  which  we  will  have  to  cultivate.  A  man  practised  ikbuvinL  stock 
woud  be  able  to  tell  by  handling  cattle  whether  they  had  beeT^ed  meTl  or  KnS 
wou  d  give  more  for  cattle  that  had  been  fed  meal  while  on  pasture.     They  could  be  ^nt 

Sfan  l"SXn  '^'P'r?  «'*  ^T^  ^*¥  J^^/^^'y  **  «'^*=«-  <^*"1«  ^h°"ld  never  weigh  less 
than  1,300  pounds  that  are  intended  for  shipment.  From  1,400  to  1,450  pounds  is  the 
most  desirable  weight  in  the  English  market.  "^  If  cattle  were  Carried  by  weigKtid  of 

tL  h^^r*^'  ''fv   '^Z^^'"'  "'"  ^**^"^'^'  I'^^O  P^^'^ds  would  bo  a^ery  good  Sht 
The  butchers  of  England  never  care  for  cattle  that  weigh  less  than  1,300  pouada     Our 
own  best  butchers  have  the  same  preference.  ^ 
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TIME  Of-  EXPORT  AND  PURCHASE, 

My  shipping  is  all  done  in  the  summer  from  the  last  of  Julv  to  thfi  !««*  «* 
October.  For  export  I  should  like  to  have  not  less  than  three  to  fou^crosse  on  a 
T\a'""^;  rJ^°''  .7^'^  ^r  *°"''  ''"''''  ^'^  ^"«d  thoroughbreds,  though  tSev 
norltiW^  ''  fi^"^''  "*  *\'  '"'"f  '™'  *^^y^^«  '^'Si^^'  forregistration.  I  would 
nrnfi^nVl    I    T       ^^"''l^  "l'^  '\"^^  registered.      Cattle  fed  on  grass  only  are  not 

did  extra  well,  and  made  money  for   me,   but  generally   it  is  not  profitable  for  the 
shipper  to  ship  them.      Cattle  which  have  been  fed  in  the  stall  and  allowed  to  run  out 
doors  to  keep  them   m  muscle,   will   stand  shipping  far  better  than  grass-fed  mttle 
and  steam^ed  cattle,  which  have  never  had  any  exercil,  will  shrink  morHSan  grS  -  fed 

Sn  1  ^  w"'"  '.  '^  ^''^f'''\'^}lPP^r  "'"'•"  S'"''-^'^  ^"1«  *han  any  other  c^untyln 
Canada.  We  purchase  m  June,  July,  August  and  September.  The  difference  between  a 
wel^bred  steer  and  a  common  one  on  the  English  market  would  be  about  $15  to  $20 
on  the  same  weight  Once  in  a  while  you  will  get  a  very  good  common  steer  in  bulk- 
but  they  are  generally  rougher  than  the  same  weight  of  Durham  cattle, 

SUPPLY  OF  CATTLE  FOR  GRAZING. 

To  Mr.  Dy,mnd.-VfQ  have  to  go  outside  of  our  own  county  to  get  suitable  animals 
for  grazing  purposes  ;  a  large  number  raised  in  the  county  are  iippfd  at  two  yeaTold 

^e  cattle  have  improved  m  quality  and  breed,  but  in  our  locality  they  raise  verVfew 
themselves  Graziers  do  not,  on  an  average,  raise  more  than  three  or  four  calve7inl 
season.  We  have  to  go  around  Huron  county,  and  Elgin,  Lambton.  and  Kent  Tgiea? 
many  come  from  Huron,  and  in  that  locality  there  has  been  a  great  improvement  if  the 
character  of  the  cattle^  I  confine  myself  mostly  to  the  purchafing  of  steers  as  I  find  it 
a  great  advantage  in  shipping.      Heifers  will  bring  as  much  per  pSund,  and  sometimes  a 

AMERICAN  COMPETITION-— THE  EMBARGO. 

There  is  an  objection  in  England  to  mixed  shipmente  Our  future  oroscp.'ta  in 
England  depend  a  good  deal  on  American  competition.^  We  derive  an  advantage  f'^.tj" 
embargo  on  American  cattle,  because  they  cannot  bring  them  through  and  ship  them  from 
our  ports.  American  cattle  have  also  to  be  killed  immediately  Ipon  theiVarrival  S 
Europe,  and  that  also  gives  us  an  advantage.     Independently  of  that,  we  cannot  raise 

«r,  i "'.      tt^  *V^'^  '^".i  ?*i'*T  *f  ■  ^^*^^*y-     ^  ^*^^  ''^'^  accustomed  to  frequent  the 
maruots  of  |ew  York,  and  I  find  that,  do  our  beat,  we  cannot  raise  beef  so  cheaply  aa 
they  can,     \V  e  can  raise  cattle  at  a  profit,  but  not  at  so  great  a  profit  as  they  can,  aSd  we 
v^n  n^rcx  cuiuivave  a  tfmu.  acre  mat  wiii  o«  aquai  to  that  from  the  United  iStotes,    Our  oli 
[Mr.  Simmoni.] 
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mate  is  against  us  in  the  first  place.  They  can  raise  corn,  and  their  winters  are  shorter 
and  milder.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  four  or  five  hundred  car  loads  going  into  Chicago 
from  Illinow,  and  they  are  all  very  well-bred  cattle.  And  evon  in  Missouri  and  Kanw* 
they  are  now  getting  well-graded  oattla  It  would  be  lo  trouhlo  to  go  among  those  four 
or  tive  hundred  car  loads,  and  find  one  hundred  car  loads  which  would  be  almost  caUed 
taorougbbred& 

NECKSSITY  FOR  BETTER  FEEDINO. 

'niere  would  be  no  difficulty  in  our  having  cattle  of  equally  good  quality  if 
we  fed  them  and  kept  them  growing  from  the  time  they  were  calvos  f  but  when  the 
ammal  once  loses  its  natural  flesh  it  is  never  as  good  an  animal  afterwards  for  the  butcher 
Ihe  great  trouble  with  the  Canadian  farmer  is  that  instead  of  keepir. '  his  steers  through 
the  winter  m  the  condition  they  were  in,  in  the  fall,  they  generally  come  out  150  pounds 
lighter  in  the  spring,  and  the  consequence  is  that  the  enimala  can  never  be  made  so  good  lu 
they  might  have  been  made  with  better  care  in  wintering.  These  cattle  go  out  on  the 
grass,  and  are  intended  to  be  made  into  beef  in  the  fall.  Supposing  tlr  t  we  paid  first-class 
attention  to  the  raising  of  cattle,  it  co.sts  us  more  to  rai.se  Mien,  to  the  same  weight,  but 
we  can  work  on  a  little  less  than  they  <  n.  Another  reason  why  wo.  .annot  compete  with 
tbem  18  that  cattle  are  so  numerous  there  they  can  pick  out  any  number  of  a  particular 
tvpe  or  breed,  while  here  the  supply  is  limited.  You  might  go  into  our  county  and  get 
.00  Durham  grade  steers,  pretty  large  cattle  of  the  same  kind,  which,  if  they  were  prop- 
erly fed,  might  compete  very  well  with  the  American  cattle,  but  the  Americans  can  get 
better  cattle  m  larger  numbers,  and  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  get  such  a  type  of  cattle  as 
they  have  on  the  American  side.  But  we  can  compete  with  them  as  for  that  the  trade 
may  be  profitable  to  us. 

THE  PglCE  OF  CORN. 

Q.  Don  t  you  think  it  is  in  the  highly  stall-fed  cattle  that  we  cannot  compete  with  the 
Americans,  rather  than  m  the  pasture-fed  cattle  1— A.  Yes,  we  can  much  more  successfully  : 
or  we  could  by  feeding  them  meal  while  on  the  grass.  We  import  American  corn  since  we 
uav©  given  up  raising  peas.  The  class  of  corn  raised  in  Canada  is  not  the  kind  that  we  use 
tor  feeding  purposes,  and  besides  it  is  a  risky  crop  to  grow  in  my  part  of  the  country, 
ihe  price  of  com  has  changed  very  often,  and  f  think  it  wruld  bo  a  fine  thing  for  our  peo- 
ple if  we  could  gei  the  duty  taken  off  corn.  The  duty  is  a  serious  drawback  Two  years 
ago  corn  cost  us  39  cents  to  40  cents  per  bushel ;  at  present  it  costs  us  about  56  cents  in 
«irloads.  There  has  been  a  marked  increase  in  the  price  of  corn  apart  from  the  duty 
Supply  governs  prices  generally.    We  give  our  cattle  all  the  salt  they  want. 

EVEN  THE  TEXANS  IMPROVING. 

There  are  still  many  of  the  old  Texan  cattle  to  be  found  in  Chicago,  but  even  in  Texas 
Jiey  are  improving  their  cattle  by  crossing  them.  One  cross  of  the  Durham  changes  their 
appearance  completely.  The  Texan  cattle  would  be  no  good  for  grazing  purposes  in  our 
country  If  we  were  to  take  the  Canadian  grazing  steers  into  the  Buffalo  market  we  would 
meet  with  the  graziers  of  the  Genessee  flats.  They  buy  thousands  of  cattle  :  and  they  say 
^t  the  Canadian  steers  will  gain  100  or  500  lbs.,  whereas  American  steers'from  the  west 
will  only  gam  200  or  250  lbs.  Thi.  difference  is  not  attributable  to  the  blood,  but  to  the 
^ory  poor  way  in  which  our  cattle  have  been  fed.  On  the  other  hand,  the  American  catUe 
have  been  fed,  more  or  less,  from  an  early  age  on  corn,  so  that  to  bring  them  in  here  on 
pasture  would  rather  check  their  growth.  All  our  best  steers  are  grazed  at  home.  thouS 
some  of  the  poorer  ones  go  to  the  United  States.  vu«u^ 

FACILITIES  FOR  SHIPMENT— RATES. 

^t   *  ^l  '**  5'^V'«'««— Q-  As  a  shipper,  have  you  anything  to  suggest  as  to  the  traniik 
^i:  '""^  "  '"^r"""*^  ^'^"^""^  ^^^  "'"PPing  or  anything  of  that  kL?-!^  I  think  ia 
yjuT.  SivirrioTis.j 
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tmdfi  will  regulatfl  itBftlf.  I  have  thouf'-t  the  matter  ovf  a  (jrood  iloal,  and  I  do  not  ae* 
in  what  shape  we  couK!  arrftnge  it.  1  ^re  is  plonty  of  competition  in  shipping  at  Mon- 
troal  to  mciot  our  wants.  If  w(»  could  ship  oiir  catth^  out  at  tlin  Ainorioan  ports  tho  same  at 
at  our  own,  it  would  be  all  ri^ht ;  but  as  it  is  now,  all  tho  stiiU-fod  cuttle  hi  Canada  art 
bought  every  winter,  and  tho  o>v  nc^rs  are  all  anxious  to  have  them  go  by  the  first  ship  in. 
spring,  and  tho  consoquencn  is  that  thoro  ia  a  rush  at  that  partioulnr  time.  I  do  not 
know  how  wo  can  go  to  work  to  relievo  that,  but  «von  row  thoy  can  get  plenty  of  ships 
by  waiting  a  week  or  two.  As  wo  ship  at  difierent  times  in  the  year,  we  tind  the  ship- 
ping faoiliticR  on  tho  whole  sulHcient.  You  can  get  rates  now  at  £i  stg.,  and  later  in  the 
season  it  will  go  down  to  £3  stg  Tho  oxigencies  of  tho  trade  are  gnidually  being  mot. 
The  Americans  have  no  advantage  over  us  in  tho  way  of  Hhipmcnt  if  the  embargo  is  left  out 
of  sight.  Taking  it  the  year  round,  they  can  ship  more  cheaply  than  wo  can,  just  hecaus*- 
onr  people  all  want  to  ship  at  tho  name  time,  and  the  result  is  that  rates  go  up. 

Till'".  GUAND  TUUNK. 

Th.T  Grand  Trunk  used  to  bo  oriod  down,  ond  I  used  to  find  fault  with  it  myself,  but 
now  I  aay  it  is  one  of  tho  boat  roads  on  tho  continent  to  do  buainoss  with.  Along  a  great 
port  ion  of  its  lino  it  has  no  competition,  and  for  a  road  bo  situated  its  rates  are  most 
reasonable  and  anything  but  extortionate.  We  URod  to  pay  $100  a  car  from  Husp'TUiion 
Bridge  to  Now  York,  and  now  we  got  rates  from  Ailsa  Craig  to  A'  atroal  for  $60,  and  at 
tho  first  opening  of  the  Hoason,  $7.'). 

SHKEP  FOR  FEKDINO  AND  aUTI'PINO. 

2'o  t/u  Chairman.  —  f  am  a  feeder  and  shipptir  of  sheep.  I  have  bred  but  very  fow. 
hilling  my  first  experiencn  with  sheep  we  had  mostly  Leicestors,  which  were  very  profit- 
able, but  I  found  as  a  dealer  that  wo  had  to  improve  their  size,  as  they  were  rather  Hinall. 
Th(^  Leicesterfl  I  refer  to  were  tho  old  Yorkshire  Leicestors.  Since  then  wo  have  liud  a, 
few  Cotswolds  and  a  number  of  Lincolns.  The  croHs  between  tho  Lineolns  and  tho  Ootswoldt 
is  a  very  material  improvement  upon  tho  sheep,  and  our  locality  now  ranks  high  in  sheep 
by  having  followed  that  cross.  1  never  was  as  favourable  to  tho  Cotswolds  as  many  are> 
as  they  are  rath(»r  a  soft  shiMtp  to  ship.  I  believe  a  cross  on  the  Lincolns  has  been  of 
great  advantage  to  our  farmopH.  Wo  have  got  a  mixture  of  long-wool  sheep.  Tho  Leices- 
ter inatures  oar'y,  and  is  a  very  hardy  little  Hhciop.  The  OotHWolds  are  larger  and  ooaraorf 
and  require  more  age  and  maturity.  They  make  a  good  crws  with  tho  Leicester  for  mut- 
ton and  wool.  I  like  the  Lincoln  sheep,  and  I  think  the  cross  with  them  lias  boon  of 
more  a<lvantage  to  us  than  the  cross  with  tho  Cotswold,  both  tor  wool  and  mutton.  As 
to  hardiness,  I  think  the  Lincolns  are  rather  more  hardy  than  the  Cotswolds.  As  the 
matter  stands  to-day,  I  believe  that  tho  people  of  our  neighbourhood  are  going  more  into 
Lincolns  than  any  other  breed,  and  wo  have-  very  few  (/ots wolds. 

EARLY  MATUIUTV — IIEALTiriNES!*. 

As  to  breeds  which  attain  maturity  earliest,  the  LoicestorH  come  first,  the  Lincolns 
next,  and  the  Cotswolds  third.  Wo  have  very  fow  Soiitlidowns.  We  have  no  diseases 
worth  speaking  of  among  our  sheep.  They  had  blindness  for  a  short  period,  but  it  went- 
away.     I  buy  sheep  mostly  for  shipping  purpcaes,  and  hardly  buy  any  under  two  years  old. 

WEIGHT  FOR  SIIII'I'INU — IJKHT  SKAHONS. 


We  cannot  get  many  wethers,  but  if  we  could  we  would  prefer  them  as  between  a  ew* 
weighing  200  lbs.  and  a  wether  weighing  200  lbs.  There  would  be  $1  difference  in  price, 
but  that  price  might  bo  considerably  greater  if  pcsople  were  able  to  supply  wetherain  largo 
►I'lmbers.      The  best  weis/ht  for  Hliipiiiiiiit  is  from  l.'iO  to  lt!0  lbs.      I  fancy  we  coiilr!  rnakci 

I  Mr.  Siininotu,  1 
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THE  NKW  YOlUv  MAUKKTS— ENOLISIl  TRADE  IMPUOVINO. 
though  lamKs  and  thonn  J    .r  Xa^  soW  IZ^  T"'"'  ^\'*r  ''"  ""'"""«  ' "  ^'"^^  •"•»'-«^" '• 

BKTTER  TO  KKRl'  TlIK  LAMIia 

ciaii/oSli';::.?;":!;:;:!  ;:^;;if££;  t^;!*^  Y:r' tT  ''^''"'^-  ^^  ^^-^•"»'  -"•  -.- 

Continent  of  A.norioa      Vho  .ua     i  os  wSf  „  m    ^  "'"'I  i'""^'  •'*'";••  '""•»'"""'  "•" 

dry  soil  and  tho  oxoollont.  paJIum^o'  l^^l  Tv   h  a,W thiiirHk:  T*'/'"  '''":-'";/•- 
n»dy  to  ship  to  Kuropo  bythonnd.no  of  Junn.  ^"^"""S  ''^o  good  caro,  should  bo 

CLnrATE-WlNTEtt  TURATMENT— PUACTlrAL  ADVICE. 

tho  Lopean  ^  ;wi.i::hX:rrSe':i,!^r'y^ 

of  frf>8h  air  and  oxorciso  Wo  havo  no  n„rMn...  ""^^  '"'*  '^"**  /"  '^''tam  an  abundance 
and  thoro  should  not  bo  nioro  Imn  35^40  3"''  "«  w).-  ko,.p  vory  la,,,-  (InolcH. 
such  a  farm  thoro  should  not  bon^oro  thaJ  l^Tt  ^IT'''^'^  ''"'"  ''""'•  "'""' 
8houid  be  kept  until  two  y.a.-«  old.  Th^H  arc  tv  of  w.  '".  .''  ''""'  '""'  "'"  ''""'"^ 
other  side  as  It  docs  here  •  but  ov.m    f  /hi   A  .     ^^        wolh.ns  docN  not   exist   on    the 

they  would  not  sell  as  'weU  as  ours  as  t^rr^or^J''''"  **;  ^""'""^  '^"  ^-'•■'"- 
breeds  art.  more  mix.d,  and  tho  niiat   coar!  r^  t    »ot  make  such  ^ood  muUon,  as  (!,.. 

ootswoid  for  profit,  u'niess  !t';ri:T  J  slr^.r 't:  i  "'^'^  ^J';: ''^'''"'''''v -^  ^■'•'' 

sheep  up  to  200  pounds  there  is  great  risk  in  ship  mi."  Id  i    V  )V"'  ^"^   ""''"«  " 

proportion  as  a  smaller  si.od  auMnal.      Aft  ^  et  T  K^^^^^^  '"•'"«  '"'  "'"''''  "' 

a   large  number  of  these  heavy  sheen   wo  Lt Tun  .'I  v  '"'  ""'''"  ••'^"''"■"i"g 

««ch  animal.     My  object  is  o"f  courLTo  %\  the  b:r.;;;.l':,r  ™  ^'"'^^  '"«"  ^"  """^ 

THE  OXFOUD  DOWNS— BbACK- FACED  SIIKEP. 

but  I  thinic  .hey  woffio  3  to  c  oss  o^^^^^^^^^ 

black-faced  sheep  in  England     and  [flconldTf  T't, ,    ^  <'»d  a  preference  for 

-size  there  is  no  doubf,  th^  woulT  r  !lLe  a  1,id  1^',''?'  !  "^  '''^^■•^'i'^-'l  -"»'-«  of  fair 
eistingchielly  of  ews,  such  as    nost  of  our^'pnl,    V       T"'""  P"^'"  ""^"  "''^"^'  '<»*«-  «"»- 
Jhich*^!  woufd  udvis^/our  Cana;;;:       ar^rrs  to  S^     TT  7\   '"-t. '«  "'"  ki.'J 
clowns  crossed  with  .  ur  T.icesters.  but  not'nlghTbe  oTUv  Lc^mir"""'"'  '^"^'»- 
' -Wr.  Simmone, 


URAZmO,  FEEDING  AND  SHIPPING  CATTLE  AND  -^HKKP.      25^ 


WOOL— pnoriTt. 

Thp  drmRiiiJ  for  wcnl  Iirh  Ifttoly  ohntiKod  in  fnvotir  of  a  nio^lhitn  wool,  inntonil  of  niioh  wool 
»M  tli«  Li(<ioi>iitnr  Rixl  ( 'otuwoUl  |u-miuufl.  That  would  \w  h  poinl  in  favour  of  Uib  Down.  In 
pliipiiing  to  KnglRtxl  wp  jmy  for  uhlp-rooiu  \\y  Ihn  hnkii.  A  gootl  nhonp  nt  100  |m)uiuIn  in 
ni(>  onlinnry  mmm»n  of  Hhippinn  will  liring  ah  much  m  onn  of  V!()()  poiuxlN  tho  prion  por 
pound  bmng  hi^hor.  I  nni  n  Udinvor  in  niiund  huitl>Kndry.  You  oan  ko«>p  (Ivo  nh)<i>p 
to  two  yoiirH  old  at  Mm  nnuw  oost  nn  you  oan  a  nti'i>'  Their  wool  would  lin  woHli 
alwut  f5  fiioh,  nnd  if  tlioy  hoM  for  p)M)  or  $7  tlu'y  would  mali/n  in  nil  aliout  fOO.  Tlio 
manuro  of  thn  Hhnop  woiild  lie  fully  oonni  t-'  thai  of  thn  Htoor  in  fiu-t  it  in  tuorn  vnlunltio, 
iiH  it  iH  diHtributud  about  tin-  lund.  \V(>  tulio  uliout  tho  Bauio  oiiro  of  whoop  an  wb  do  of 
cattle. 

0.  K  HIMMONS. 


M  H.     J  A  M  !•',  H     M  n  A  II T  1 1  U  W  H     IC  V  I  D  K  N  0  K 
Jamrs  MoAiiTiiiJii,  of  Ailwa  (Vnin,  wiw  oiillod  iind  oxaininod. 

7V)  3fr.    Difmnnd. — 1    luivn   Imon   fiinniuK    ninno  childhood.       f  ctdtivntn  alwut  dOO' 
iicroH  liy  inix(>d  fiirniiii^,   hut  numtly   liy  ntook   riiiHing,   principiilly  crittln.      I  grn/,e  ciiltlo 
luid  buy   thnni  for  that  purpoHc.       My    buHinoHH  in  noniothing  Niuiilar  to  tluit  of  Mr. 
Hiunuona 

CATTI,K   Hiri'l'liV — (JllA/rN<»    IN     MIOrH.KHKX. 

To  thn  (^hitirinan. — ft  in  protty  dilHoult  to  buy  tho  nattln  wn  rctpiirn  without  paying 
too  much  for  thorn,  t/'iitth*  in  our  iioiKhbourliood  liavo  boon  nuioh  improved  by  the  UHoof 
thorouf^hbrod  iualon  ;  and  tho  DurluuuH  havo  improved  tho  stof-k  immt,  both  f(»r  fatt.oninii< 
purpoHcH  tind  uh  milch  cowh  for  fiirmiMH.  Kor  a  K"'""'''  purpime  cow  a  croHN  with  thn 
hurlmm  luw  auRWorcd  well.  I  huvo  noticed  a  oonRidorublo  incrmno  in  tim  numbnr  of 
(horoughbrod  mahm  durioK  tim  laHt  few  yc-iirs.  Tht.  roaHon  I  havo  »lillloull.y  in  buying 
tho  olaBH  of  atoorB  I  want  in  tluit  tliero  are  too  nwiny  graxiorH  in  that  part  of  the  country 
f(U'  tho  number  who  are  nviHing  Rtock.  Taking  a  circle  with  a  r.  <liuH  of  nix  miloH  from 
my  farm,  there  are  forty  h\x  individualH  who  keeii  on  an  average  forty  r<i>{ht  c^attlo  eaoh 
for  grazing  purpoHcw,  or  aliouL  2,'M)()  in  all.  All  thcHe  perHoim  buy  cattle  to  graze.  Thny 
get  all  they  ciui  in  the  neighbourhotid  anil  they  go  north  and  wcwt  for  the  balanoo.  Wo 
winter  iibout  oiui  half  our  cattle.  Wo  buy  at  two  and  a  half  or  three  yearn  old.  In  tho 
winter  w«.  hit  tliem  go  to  tlni  ntraw  Rtack  for  tho  mont  part,  and  towanlw  Hpring  we  give 
Ihom  hay.  We  feed  them  no  turnipH.  We  generally  Hell  in  dune  or  duly,  allowing  tho 
purohaHer  to  take  thciu  away  in  AugUHt,  Heptembnr,  or  October,  They  are  not  ready  for 
market  in  Junu. 

TlIOHOUdllllUKI)    (JATTMi;    NKKOKF). 

Thoroughbredrt  fatten  fully  uh  well  an  (iommon  cattle,  and  got  mor«  mnafc  on  tliem, 
and  I  think  on  tho  whole  we  get  a  better  pri(!e  for  them.  W(«  have  (,o  pny  more  for 
that  olaHH  of  <;attle~aH  imn-b  m  $5  or  flO  a  head.  I  would  not  re(!f>mmend  any  but 
thoroughbri'd  nmlcH  for  brefjding.  I  think  a  perflon  f)wningone  Immlred  aisroHHiiould  begin 
with  at  loaHt  one  tluuoiighbred  heifer,  more  for  the  purjioHo  of  IfMiroiiig  how  to  tako  earo 
of  thuroughbredH  than  anything  oIho,  before  getting  a  larger  niunlier. 


STOCK  KAfHINO—    ' ANAOKMKN'f. 

I  conaidor  ntonk  raining  a  nocoHHity  to  keep  up  tho  fertility  of  my  farm.   I  breed  U)  Romo 
rif.     T  om  not  particular  at  what  time  thoroughbredH  drop  their  cal  vch,  thougli  formerly 
•reed  theui  le,  thcHprisig,      We  girierally  foed  tho  oalvos  with  a  pail,  and  weau. 
[Mr.  Mc Arthur  ] 


extent,    I  am 
we  used  to  \ 
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frt      imAf.INt*.  IKKl^lNU  ANU  HnUMMNiJ  l\VTTI.K  AND  HWVMW 


I     i  ^1' 


fo,Ni  ihom  iwHA  >»v  1  njil,f  ,»l,Nntf.  »  ,Uxn>  «t«U  tW,«  ,o  rt,n  ..>,,mu.  ^,>,<  ,«.,  „ot  «;,*«  «„v 
t«rn,,M.  \  h«a  K  \\x^hU»,{  WW  on.H..  «n,<  1  hmJ  f,vn»  \^^m  «„.»  .m,„„vo»  ^mi,  0».>V 
hftnvn,s<  to  )v  rtlonji  «><h  .nv  fM  ,h»«1,»  .  \  ,^m,H  «ot  ^Mi  tl„-  Mu>.,«  niu)  f.»nv  vo.»»  ol.U 
r.n.t^^s  \  K.A.\  Ut,^  <«,s  v,H,v  oU^„  xx,th  ihn«,  Th,«  l»n  v.n.  not  n  xo.v  b>>.mI  ,>„o.  ).«♦  h„. 
t>«Ulo  dui  xvvy  xv,Ml  Ihoiv  «mst  fo  W  0«Uoxv,n  u»-rt.{o«  n«  our  u.Mal,lM,nlio.M.  Im,1  (I>,.» 
»tv  ,iNMug  o«t,  rtMho  ,^»xv»-«  wonl.l  ,vM  mxv  ^x  mxuU  fov  th,  ,n  nt,  «o,  Unvlmin  i(t-n<<»M  1 
.lont  Utwv  «ho.-,>N««  thoy  nmV.Mvith  ♦h.MMmiuou  ,^HK  nn.l  I  vxomI.I  not  ,wvto  h»y  Uhmu 
»r  I  «v   ivi  gii»t  I'vu  hfxnx  fimtioA.  ' 

n>  Vf.  ;\»»0M,;  \  onn  nlM«<  mo  «,«»..,  of  Un.J,  of  vxl,iol,  rttmnt  li'AO  rt,.»v»i  In 
Iv^Khuv,  (ho  m,^«t  of  <t  jvvmnnont  IV  moM  oi  tl,.>  \,m,\  m  M,n«rtl>lo  (o,  ,..,!( h,H ion.  Init  I 
timipaMn,'0<honiost  ,M>Mi<„Mo.  nn,«  «f  (nxolvoK  los.  l„l.o»v  limn  niMioi-nl  f.Mnnntf  "IV 
IMuv  of  iho  «nn«rtU  («  rtlsM,f  onv  only  onllriv.  \,<\M  spnnw  H»'»>l  <-"nlo  .-onM  nol  I.,'  „-«< 
for  loss<l;rtn  ,\hoxU  iom  ,vn<.,>,>r  ponn.i.  nn.l  iho  ftvvm«x.  wvlah*  wnq  ,il,onl  I.OrtO  i»,»nn.U 
llmt  xv«!,  abon(  iho  liv«t  of  Mivy  I  ,vMnn«onlv  roU  in  .Inno  o.  .InU.  Imf  (In-  .'«t(l..  n.o  mo- 
Bont  o(l  unUl  .Inly.  An^nHt  or  S,.p<on«l>.M  TL-v  n,v  «np|M>«,>,|  to  „,nn  nl>on^  .100  ponn.ln 
in  xvt>^|,t  »n  il.ftt  tiuio,  „n.J  xw  oxp.vt  to  «x<t  rtlmnt  (\  oonts  fo,  'ln»n  I  h,tv,.  l.,M.n  f..,.,l(nu 
r*'i  ^^l.',  *'"'"*  fwonty  ovsl»t  ,xon,-R,  nn.l  tny  |»tv(lt«  Intvo  vn«i.',|  f,on»  itltonl  |(l  to  #')0  ,„>» 
»<N»,i,      Mmvy  .N%t(lo  xvtll  not  nx-.M-naf  n\(  (n.M>vnB.«,l   xvouiltt  of  MW  |)oni\ilN       In  mitliUon  to 

the  jxrnv  of  tho  ,>«(tl.>  xvt>  Imv,.  t|„.  ,nnnnn..  xvlu.'h  xx onRJ.!..-  •%  xotv   «..■.»(  LnwlH  (o  lli.. 

fann.a*  tt  k.vi>«  the  Un,!  ivn.ly  to  hn«.xK  «}>  itt  «ny  tinto.  nn.i  i;;,,  .ovh«  (In.  ^irtiity  of  tli.' 

f  tlAM 

lMr«ovKMr.,Nr  ov  rtiK   iahm. 

1  huxo  l>,von  on  otto  of  tny  pt'OBntvt  fnvmn  pxrrt-  si»n«.>  I  ^l'^n^^  fnMnin)f  'I'hnv.'  hns 
^wnngm.^«.vl^nuM^^xon.ont  nHho  ,jn,ili(y  of  (hofium  nino'  I  to„|<  H.nn.l  )h,0  lutH  ^iMwiHlIt 
J-wn  (ho  »>ftRO  xxith  (ho  f,un>«  of  (Iioro  tit  (ho  mtnto  hnninonn  itn  tnynvlf.  In  fiirt  (lml  Inm 
l»<^t\tho  ortKOtn  (ho  toxx nNhip  Rx>nof»tlly  xvhoivvoi-  oMIlo  Imvo  hoon  trtimvl  Ih-foiv  fht- 
iMV^hRh  tunikot  ojvno,!  «,>  hit.l  (o  .lopotnl  oit  (ho  Ainoti.-itn  nmi  M.ntdoitl  nnnkotM  Imt  xvo 
do  tiot  Rotnl  Rivy  (o  (ho  I'ntto.l  HtiUon  noxv  1  ,lo  in.t  foo.l  inonl  (o  Mooh  w  lion  (hoy  uio 
|>ft!xtitnivjt.  Hii.l  1  ,lon(  (hinU  it  xvonl.l  pay  (o  .lo  bo.  im  tho  n.lilifioniil  xvoitjh).  oi  (in, inn. , I 
unnlHy  xxovtUi  not  ho  Rulh.iont  (o  lojuiy  nn  for  (h..  ondny.  I  liRvo  iiob  tiioil  UiiU;  hvmIoiii 
noxxevor.  ' 

liitiH  miADKs  rur.rKuiiKn    mai.t. 

T  xlo  not,  Rhip  ,litvo(ly  mynolf.  1  mn  nm.liiKllv  Hmfiii«  nn  Jni|M..vo.l  oIiirr  uf 
C*ttIo  1  ,(on  i  out-,,  hoxv  noai-  ilnmniKhhrnl  (hoy  m-o,  hiil  I  piofoi-  m  ImhIi  ^in.l..  (..  ii  L.xv 
otm  Khmk  xvhon  (lioy  mix  noaily  thonniKhl.nMl  (hoy  (hi  ivo  »«  xv.ll  on  (ho  ki»m  rh  k 
loxv  jjmdo.  (hon^h  poihitpH  (hoy  xvonl.l  not  .lo  qnito  mi  xvoll  r..i-  xviii(.Min«.  At  I  ho  on.l  of 
wtntor  (.ho  ootninon  Ht.H'k  low  loHB  (Imn  (,hoi-.ni,rlil.io.lB,  hnl.  (hoy  Imvo  Konoinlly  hw,  |.o 
IO!«o.  ThotN^n^lilnv.ls  pay  hoKor  f.n-  ntn.l  foo.iinR  n(  nil  (iniot.  (hi'tn  .MMtini.ni  n^^»'U'.  I  Imvo 
not  ifxxno  oxtonsivoly  into  ,lrmmii«  on  my  fftini.  lui.l  I  Imvo  .l.tm.  nolhing  in  Mm  xviiy  ..f 
*i-|tluMAl  nmnuim  1  ^ivo  outtlo  nil  (ho  Hnlt,  thoy  <>hii  ml^  twl.w  a  x»Bok.  I  imo  (hi.loii.'li 
•alts  1  (iml  (Imt,  our  ondlo  in  Buniinor,  nn.i  oHpooinllv  our  niihh  .<iixv«,  ofton  ohoxv  (liw 
Ihxitoa  wh'.ch  <h<>y  (in.l  Iyin«  i»i-onn.l  (,ho  (iol.U.  poHHJl.ly  l.o.>iiimo  thoy  xvtiiil,  hmiiih  fliomoni, 
whidi  is  not  pixw.at  in  tlio  aoil.      I  Imvo  nofc  tiioil  Imiio  nmiiura 

Hllli;!;!'     KAHMINtJ. 

To  (f,fi  rhnirmnn.  T  hax'o  »IxvivyH  kopt  (iIhh-|..  hm.I  I  (hint,  kf.opln«  (woiily  -  r  Ihiily 
payB  mo  (irst  int...  I  koop  l^>iooHt.nH  xvilh  a  oiohr  .)f  (!.»(,bxv.iI.Ik  I  Imvo  no  (.rmihln  in 
dt«p.x8tng  of  (hoxvool  rtt  (hn  fnll  nmrkol,  pri.ie.  I  oommoiily  Imvo  n  f.nv  f.n-  hioo.lti.K  p.ir- 
poat.«,  tho  t<PRt  1  Noll  to  tho  hniAihorB.     I  hoII   thorn   xvlioii  (hoy  got  too  ohi  to  br.m.1   fr.M.i. 

[Mv.  AirA^fhur] 


HHAI^INU.  KKKIMNH  ANO  HUlPIMNil  I'ATl'I.W  ANh  Rlll»'l>)»\       «f 


fV  ,Uf    /)|/miiM./       riii>  1i>cnnniyi.»n,    I   il.titl  lltltilt,   tinihi.  tniti'tt   .llOVu.Hcn  l.;<f, 


WKt'H 


1\^  tht>  t'h'fiintivt  I  ftlmi  liium'n  fnt  Hrtlh  'l'lu<  clnNH  itiiiMt  lit  itroiiMttil  hittli  f.it  llin 
I'l.tO  itml  lliK  ft|«iu(  ltitili>  «).•  Muii.Milliniil  ItiXNi'N,  luth  I  linvnrtlvun«  tiloil  ht  ltt»<inj  fntt|it||M 
•»(  i-<tii<lHl«t  ItittHi'M.  I  ltii'i>il  liiitit  II  ^iiiiil  tiiri'il  Dttuxntiil  tt  <hii|iin^filiM>i|  liniMr*,  iitni'nHlM||M 
Iti  ■«•<,      Mv  pii»>'lli-i'  liKM  l>i't>«i  vftv  HitiM'MHMfnl       Hiiiiti.|hii..M  I  |>nlt  IImmii  mx  fiiitliiuM  I 


iiti>(i«i 


III 


ml  Hiiii\i>(iiti.'M  I  iliui't        riiK  f»»tii  tilliiHtl    lmiHr»i  itf  nlil.li  I  •i|<i'mI(    iui«  umhiI   mIihiih   fiU  . 
ImiM.'H.  \m{\\  t'lv.l.>,  Im)   uKlmul  I.iIhh  Inx  «tiiij^li,  tiiul  wrinliliiH  l.'MIK  m»   |,;|l)lt  iiiiiitiitM 
A(  llvii  vfiMM  iiM  tlii<v  wiinliMiK  ttiiilli  nliiir:  flMil      M^,  imuiImkm  \un»t>n  mi   nii  hh.»m«i» 
•;vtinli|  nut  lii>  Will  III  iiiiii'iMitiiiit  ItitiM  IIimI        Tliiif  |m  ihmik  i|)ilt    In    imIhIiiii    ||im   ciiiiIiiu" 


liiinii<M  lliiiii  (lii«  itllioM       I  tliinli  II  IdiiMil  liiiiMM  l.i  Ilii>  Iti'nl  tiii'i 


IMM  Mill-  i>i|<||lnil||    MltD-MH  «llll 


«ll    millM    III    pillllni'K   It   HI'IIITfll    |H|I|1H.M>    lllll'IM  llllIMM    »;||>|lll^    III!    tllK    •lUMl    t    hltiM   ||«>||f<Mlllv 

fiiiiitil  |iiiillliililiv      Tiii'ii'  wiiiilil  Mill  III)  iniiuli  lillh'iKiit'ti  III  Ilii<  imimI  iif  iiiImIiiii  n  i<ii|t',  nml  n. 
ph'i'f,  »i'«|ii>i'llvi«lv,  tip  III  lll»i'»  yi'tUM  iilil,  ill  mv  iii'l|;liliiiiiiliiiiii|,MM  I|imi'iiIImmH<  mil 


ill  tl 


fill 
IK  i«m 


■  ll'IIK 


't\\ 


If  riiimi'i'i  wiMii  111  ).hi' llmm  m  HiiIk  imift.  imiu-  I  lliliilt   (Imv    wmilil  |iiiv  \,,t  (l 

I       i'lii'iK  Im  uH'iiImi  iImIi  in  iiiImIiik  |jiiim>«  flmii  iMilllf       'l'li'<  nliilliniiN  mimllv  MNtuI 

ill  tun-  iii>inhliiiiiiliiiiiil  iitn  Hi>m<irtl   |iiii|iiimi'  lim-m>N     lliiil  In,  ti  i'Immn  of   Him  (ll^iln  itml  |||i« 

""n'mMnr  ii  I'nll  Iiii|t|iii|i'i  (m  \m  |iM'lly  niiml  IJii.y  jniit  |»  n<i 


ininimiii,  III  I  III"  Itliiiiil  iimii 


WI 


I 


n  'iliillimi  iiml  Ini'nil  rniin  II:  I  lltinli  II  wiiiilij  Iim  iiMMfiil  hi  Int  Mliilllnim,  llimiMli  II  w,,iil(| 
liM  |iii>lly  liin'l  mi  iimiii'  |iimi|i|m  Tin.  hi^lnuH  mlcKil  imiIi  |  t.vl■^  ininxil  <<u\y  kmnI;  iim  f|  tut 
IliK  HKiviiK  ;  llii«  Mtiilllmi  «iiM  n  li'iiMii'li  mm  I  ilmi'l  Miinlt  llimn  nii<  iiiiy  |itMvnllltiK  Iiiimm 
'IIhuiiukh  In  mil  Ini'iillly 

To  Mr  /'i/mtn»7  'I'ln.  IChmu'Ii  Iihimi'  I  tillm|i<il  In  \vhh  Iiki  iIIIiih  nl;  k  Inw  flimro  In 
mili'i- III  yol  iiiln  i-iiMlmn  lie  wmm  ii  Mmilllim -ii.,  mil  mm<|i  Iiu^ki  llifin  ti  |if'<--,  nmt  )i'<  wm 
|ml;  III  II  ^iiiiil  MiriMl,  I. iiiMi.lv  Imlll  imin>       Tli"  i-nll  wnn  n  unml  Nlrml  fiuiii  (m,  ^.      |  miinutih 


r  i-miiMK  liiiiMilliiH  in  lliiil  fiiMi.  fiiii'i  n,  |m.i|Ii.|(.(.  kI.  nil      Tli"  hmmikiI   |mt)iMNH  Iimimi.  In  mi 


'lit   In 


iif  nil  lini'iialiln  |iiiilinii«ii  (i«  «  I  iilc       Any  kh'hI   miti»>  )ml,  In  it   fiililv   (^m-kI  nlitlll 
iniiiliii'n  llimit      'rimrn  mil  mily  t  wn  «'Ihm'ii"i  nf  ll|lll>ll|^llllrl'<|  Mlndf  v*lil<-li  (  whiiIiI   n 
ini'inl    In  mil  piiit  iiT  Mm  fminlry,  fiit'l   llify   jiin   CMiiidi  m   lllmiil,  l»«i!(tiiN« 
mil,  lliiiii  mllm^ll  fm  lln*  <  flyiloMiinl 


l«lll, 

"'UN 


i>n. 


W. 


<  m|^  tUKtl-H  rtfM 


(Imi'li  iiHii  lH,f((«  limwM,  (ml;  In  Um  ♦'iwumIiIji 
tiiljiiinltiH  miin  llti«y  ^n  mm«  Inln  iitlHlnu;  lii'iivy  iIihTI,  iintr.on  lliitn  w.  fin  Wi<  riuiiilni  lotf 
ItniMi'M  ntniK  iiH  t-iiailMlniM  iiml  In  il'i  llxltl,  wmk  I  dmi'l  iiiIvInk  titnutitn  in  «'•  I'll'i  Ii'iik'- 
liti'iMlltiK  an  llitiy  iln  inln  callli'  IhmxIIih^.  Iml  I  Ihink  mm  m-  (,wfi  li'irM««  rnlmid  »•v^^y  y».»ir 
iiin  III'  imiili'  |iiiilllitlil<»,  itH  llm  i««|i»«nMi'  Im  l,iillin«  iiml  »,li«  li-milil).  Nimill.  'Clin  tntiwf  i-nti 
Ki'l,  l,wn  ni'  lliii'K  yiiiun'  iimh  nf  llmiii  mi    llm   riiiin   iiml   llimi   fliM|inNi<   nf  (l.cm       'l'i,i.n,  }n 

I 


•  Ill 


imtinl  rm-  miy  (i'hmI  Ikiihi'm,  tm  imilli.i-  .vlml,  |millci(|i((  Irin'l  'l'li'« '|(«(fi»i.f,'|  )i,  fnoMlly 
lrl•l^ll  li'iir  «niir.inl  iint|iiino  Ii.iihi'm  fnr  <i«|i(»i-l,,  wn  unl,  wmmlliln^  lilf.  $\'An.  A  hnrn^i  nl 
Iiml.  kimi  wmilil  Inuilly  Im  in  fl^l^rl.n^i  wmdIUmi.  IUn  >i  IkiI.II,  nf  (Im  furimtn  Ut  m-\i  In 
mllmi  nil  nmli'i  i-imilllinn  In  llm  npiInK  wn  wiflt  mir-  lim^HUH  »t  «'i'('l  'li.itl,  Hinl  i(,  h  jnitl, 
nfli'i-  HMdillnn  I  ltd!  Ill"  tlmnnmi  Im  liiyh'.nl  Miuiy  'if  (Ic-m  iir'<  in  '•'ni'lHinn  (il,  f'lr  wnrk 
Imt,  lltfiy  niM  mil  in  Iiml,  i'Immn  cnmlii inn,  tt«  Urn  prion  vi^ty  nfliMi  »"mm«  ilnwii  Ui^tntn  Uifty 
H^l  iiil.n  tinmliUniL 

hMVm    RiriPMKMIH    nif    ('Arrf.K. 

7'fi  tht<  (ffmirmiiu       VVIIIiin  m.  ifnlinn  nf  nI*  hiIImii  4,101    li'.fid  ',f  <.«(»!'.  w'»r<<  <(li!i/pNl 
fi'int  Ailmi  • 'iiii)4H(Mlimt  k»il  yi.ni-  ;  forty  inr  InnrlN  nf  Nlm"p,  ni(ml»«<fin^  Ti.^ttl  UmuViKU 


'»«« 


I'lU'  Iniiil  nf  li'mH,  nnmlii'iin^  li\l  'I'ln-y  wMnwIiippn'!  »,n  vfainmi  n((irfc«.»,H  ( ittitiKitinKhnlU 
liiit;i<  IrinIn  Ih  (lm>  tti  tjin  Mflnplnliilit  /  nf  mir  ''mntry  (,'i  (Inil  lii/Hin'<i«i  'lli»«r»«  in  fi\'-tif.y  'if 
whIi'i-  ;  fiml  cmMJ"  will  fci'l  »ni  minli  in  mm  ni'inUi  in  niif  ni>'"U'ifi  «,n  liwy  ^/iil  in  ni*  ww>ltf» 
niimml 'limlpli.       Tin'  (linlii((,  I  Hpiak  nf ':'»;iMiHl,M '<f  pnr(i'»nn  nf /j'llm,  l/nn'lnfi, /Vf';Oilli/ffliy, 


Ami  ICiihI.  WlllinniH 


[Mr.  AfrAilfnn  ] 
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MR.  JOHN  GEARY'S  EVIDENCE. 
Jonw  Oeart  was  called  and  examined. 

Stall  Wintkb  Fbkdino. 

U.A^l  f^'  ^y^'J^'^-}  »™  a  W«  '»"««»•  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  am  engaged  in 
feed  ng  steers      My  business  is  chiefly  confined  to  stall  and  winter  folding.     I  fSifrom 

t£Vl:^"Vrf"'^7^r'''  ^'^'-     ^  ^*""  ^"S'^'  *'^'^'"  °*  »"  «8««.  but  I  prefer  them  oJe^ 
tiiree  years  old  for  feeding  purposes. 

A  Short  Supply  ok  Tukkk  Ykar  Old  Gradm. 

I  have  very  great  difficulty  in  getting  the  class  of  steers  1  want,  from  the  fact  that 
nnLT"^'"  ?  "°*  "•*™  *"  realize  the  necessity,  as  yet,  of  breeding  good  animals,  thoug.i 
now  they  are  beginning  to  realize  u  a  little  more  than  before.  The  Shorthorns  have  done 
most  to  improve  the  common  stock  of  the  country,  Lut  the  cattle  in  my  neighbourhood 
have  not  been  much  improved  by  the  use  of  thoroughbred  male  animals.  Farmers  do  not 
use  them  sufliciently,  many  of  them  preferring  to  take  the  cheapest  animal  they  can  got. 

No  Profit  in  Fkedino  "  Scuubs." 

There  is  no  profit  at  all  in  feeding  a  common  steer  to  three  years  oid,  but  there  is  a 
small  profit  ol.  a  good  grade.     By  feeding  good  grades  I  can  do  so  without  loss. 

Class  of  Animals  Wanted— Prices. 

The  steers  I  buy  for  feeding  average  about  1,100  to  1,200  pounds;  most  of  them' 
are  three  years  old,  coming  four.  I  have  fed  a  few  under  that  age,  but  not  many.  I 
paid  last  fall  from  3  to  3^  cents  for  steers,  according  to  quality.  In  the  spring  thev 
average,  after  being  fed,  about  1,476  pounds,  and  are  worth  about  5  j  cents.      ^     '^        ^ 

Profit  on  thk  Manure. 

I  feed  principally  for  the  m....ure,  and  if  I  make  the  value  of  the  manure  a«  a  profit, 
after  paying  labour  and  other  expenses,  I  am  perfectly  satisfied.  I  am  feeding  stock  as 
much  to  improve  my  farm  as  for  any  profit  I  make  out  of  the  steera 

Cost  of  Feeding. 

The  cost  of  feeding  a  steer  for  six  months,  say  from  November  15th  to  Mav  15th 
IS,  or  rather  has  been  to  me,  23o.  per  day.  '  * 

Corn — Linseed. 

.•XX,  T^^  ^°^^  ^  principally  use  is  corn,  but  during  the  last  two  months  I  usually  feed  a 
little  linseed  meal.  The  meal  in  our  market  is  worth  from  $27  to  $32  a  ton  I  mix  it 
with  other  food.     Weight  for  weight  it  is  worth  nearly  twice  as  much  as  corn. 

Three  Year  Olds  Best. 

If  I  were  raising  steers  I  would  try  to  ship  them  oflP  at  three  years  old  but  they 
must  be  properly  raised  to  do  so.  They  should  be  as  heavy,  and  worth  as  much  at  thau 
age,  if  properly  raised,  as  the  common  run  of  animals  are  at  four.  ' 
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None  but  THoiiouoiiimiD  Males. 

None  but  thoroughbred  sires  should  be  used  for  breeding  purposes      Tf  I  could  net 

uires  I  would  prefer  the  ti.orou«l,breds.     I  consider  stock  raising  a  decided  neceJity  in 
maintaining  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  '^     uc«»uou  uectssisy  m 

TiMB  OP  B'lNistiiNo  Grabs  Feed. 

th.  i- ni^  "7  «t°«"  from  the  present  .„aHon  on  until  shutting  up  time,  which  ifl  about 
the  middle  cf  November.     I  .lon't  feed  them  any  grain  while  they  are  on  the  gra-sy. 

YoiiKsniRE  Cattle  Feed. 

I  have  never  tried  any  of  the  adrertisod  cattle  foods  except  once,  and  then  for  a 
spccml  purpose.  I  had  two  steers  la.st  winter  in  my  bam  ;  they  were  among  the  finest 
1  liad,  but  tor  some  reason  thoy  would  not  eat  anytliing  but  hay,  and  a  farmer  -  w  ,.- 
mondcd  me  to  try  the  Yorkshire  cattle  food.  I  did  ho,  and  I  found  it  had  a  ver  A 
effoct  by  bringing  them  to  their  appetita  I  regard  it  more  as  a  tonic  than  a  food  "  f  hev 
did  not  gain  any  faster  or  eat  any  less  food  than  any  of  the  other  animals,  though  I  be- 
lieve that  18  claimed  for  those  foods.  ° 

Root  Cdltiva-won, 

I  did  not  feed  any  roots  last  winter,  as  all  my  root  crop  the  previous  summer  was 
destroyed  by  a  lia.lslorm.     I  consider  roots  properly  cultivated  a  protitable  crop  to  -rrow 
and  cousider  them  very  useful  in  stall  feeding.  "       ' 

Galloways  and  Shorthorns. 

I  have  made  no  comparative  tests  of  the  difToront  breeds  for  fattening  purposes  I 
have  had  experience  with  the  Black  Galloways  on  the  common  or  native"  cattle  but  I 
prefer  the  Shorthorn.  The  Galloways  don't  domesticate  as  quickly  as  the  others  ind  are 
naturally  wilder,  and  tho  result  is  that  they  do  not  feed  so  rapidly.  One  cross  of  a 
ohorthom  bull  will  make  a  very  good  steer 

Loss  OS  Common  Cattle. 

I  lived  until  sixteen  years  of  ago  on  a  farm,  and  have  been  engaged  in  farminff  for  the 
last  seven  or  eight  years.  I  was  not  engaged  in  shipping  cattl«  before  the  last  two  years 
Ihe  animals  which  I  buy,  weighing  about  1,200  pounris,  are  not  all  grade  animals  -some 
are  common.  I  think  I  had  about  30  or  40  head  which  were  not  Shorthorn  ffradcs  •  the 
remainder  were  all  pretty  well  bred.  The  40  head  which  I  have  mentioned  were  aVerv 
low  average  m  weight,  and  I  lost  money  on  them.  Some  of  the  cattle  went  as  high  as 
l.bOO  and  l.<00  pounds.     Most  of  them  were  in  fair  conOiUon  when  I  bought  them 


Well  Bred  Cattle. 


The  well  bred  cattle  more  than  doubled  their  value  in  the  six  months.  I  fed  them 
almost  entirely  on  com,  wkich  cost  me  the  whole  season  through  $21.26  a  ton. 

Corn  Preferred  to  Peas. 

There  were,  comparatively  speaking,  no  peas  in  this  country  last  season,  but  I  prefer 
corn  even  when  peas  are  to  be  had.  I  can  get  better  results  from  corn  than  from  either 
peas,  barley  or  oats.     At  the  present  price  of  corn  I  don't  think  there  is  any  profit  in 

[^itr.  Geary.] 
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fjttening  cattle  except  the  manure.     If  I  had  my  choice  I  would  prefer  crivinrr  a  Uiah.. 
ments  1  mention,  that  I  would  not  buy  common  cattle  to  feed  at  alL  ^ 

THREE  YEAR  OLDS  NOT  OBJECTED  TO. 
I  don't  think  a  four  year-old  animal  takes  better  on  the  Encrlish  market  tTian  o  +1,^^^ 

GALLOWAYS  AS  FEEDERS — MANURES 

farm  is  not  managed  altogether  on  stock  principles,  as  I  iof  a  .reat^  d^^^^^^  ^^^ 

have  250  acres,  two-thirds  of  it  under  cultivation.  *  ^  °*  ^''^'''-     ^ 

CATTLE  TO  SUIT  THE  BRITISH  MARKET. 

England,  but  whether  it  will  be  remunerative  wilfdJpeTd  CeTy  In  the  al"."?T.*    V 
sent  from  the  United  States  and  other  places.     I  have  difficStvin LSf        .    ,       •!*°t*;^ 
for  the  foreign  market.     The  best  wei'ght  for  shipj  ng t  £\tut  Vio"^ 
pounds,  heavier  animals  than  those  sell  well  in  winter  time  hnHn  fk!?.  •     •'    i     ^°  ^'^^^ 
have  for  shipping  here  they  don't  sell  so  ^ell  Is  t£  of  about  MOO.  ^"''     '''''"  "' 

BEST  SEASON  FOR  SHIPPING. 


SHIPPING  SHEEP, 


The  best  weight  for  sheep  for  shipment  is  from  140  to  K.n  nm,n.io      t  u     .j 
like  to  ship  them  under  140  or  cattle  nnrlAri  inn      n       •       ,,    P^"'^'*^-     ^  s^^ould  not 

SHRINKAGE  OF  GRASS-FED  STEERa 

thatgrass-fedclttleshrin'krchlr^thingratf^^^^^^^^^^  "^"^  ^^^^  ^"  -^ 

HIGHER  PRICES  IN  ENGLAND   FOR  GOOD   GRADES. 
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THE  POLLED  ANGUS. 

of  tZ%^'v  ^^'""^^--When  I  recommend  Shorthorns  for  this  country,  I  do  so  in  view 
ScoSh  Sf  1?a"''"'^'*  -n  ^f^^^^^  l"""^^  °^'-^«*-  I  ^*^«  sometime? noticed  Z^Z 
VW  .r,  i^,''!"!  """  '!"  ^.'^^''"  *^*^  °*^«™-  I  J^ave  not  considered  the  propSv  of 
keeping  the  Polled  Angus  breed,  but  I  don't  like  them  myself.  propne.y  or 

AMERICAN  CATTLE  BAISING. 

I  think  the  Americans  can  raise  cattle  more  eh  inlv  tTion  wn  /.»^      t  ^      e 

the  TJmt«i  States  they  can  bring  the.  to  ^Z^l^^T.  lli^i  ^T^^  °' 

FIRST-CLASS  CATTLE  ONLY  FROM  CANADA. 

Our  strength  consists  in  exporting  only  ffrst-class  cattle;  and  any  person  who  follows 
out  the  business  will  only  lose  by  sending  any  other  kind.  Each  SaTsLris  sold Tn 
Its  own  merits  ou  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  I  have  shipped  dTrect  on  his  side 
borne  purchase  in  the  lump  and  some  do  not.  The  cattle  I  sent  there  last  yi^r  wer^ 
nearly  all  steers.     This  year  I  sold  my  cattle  here.  ^ 

INJURY   FROM   INFERIOR   CARGOES. 

From  what  I  heard  I  think  the  Canadian  cattle  trade  suffered  last  year  on  account  of 
the  irregular  and  uneven  character  of  the  cattle  sent  across,  but  this  yekr  early  sWpmenS 
have  been  better,  and  have  come  nearer  to  the  prices  of  American  cattle,  in  many  En^ 
«es  selling  for  the  same  prices.  American  cattle  brought  higher  prices  than  ours  iLt  vl^r 
but  any  good  cattle  sent  amongst  the  Canadian  cattle  lill  '  fu  as  weTas  tL?^         ^ 

DOWNS  AND  DOWN   CROSSES  OF  SHEEP  PREFERRED. 

I  have  been  shipping  sheep  of  mixed  classes,  but  good  fair  sheep  are  more  easily  pro- 
cured  than  cattle.  In  Great  Britain  they  prefer  the  Downs  for  mutton,  and  I  tldnkTh^ 
supply  of  Down  sheep  x.  increasing.  Crossing  the  Down  on  the  Leicest;r  or  LincSn  prc^ 
duces  a  better  sheep  for  mutton  purposes  than  breeding  all  Leicesters  or  Li^coSs  It  S 
not  at  the  present  time  possible  for  us  to  send  over  shipments  composed  entirely  of  wetW 
as  farmers  have  not  been  in  the  habit  of  raising  wethers.     They  have  been  bLding  heS 

can  porL''"'^'''''"  ^^^  ^°''*''^^  ^'^'^  ^^^^^  ^"*  "°^  from  th?  A^en? 

THE  EMBARGO— FKEiUHl-S— WANT  OP  SHIPPING  FACILITIES. 
I  think  tlie  embargo  ou  American  cattle  has  been  a  slight  advantage  to  us,  but  our 
Canadian  shipowners  take  advantage  of  it  and  take  it  away  by  charging!  when  markets 
are  good  in  England  excessive  rates  of  freight.  I  was  not  able  to  fetVce  at  all  this 
year.  Myself  and  two  neighbours  fed  a  number  of  cattle  last  winter,  and  we  fX  Jn- 
tonded  to  ship  them.  We  did'nt  sell  them  until  the  end  of  May,  but  kept  them  for  tl?e 
purpose  of  shipping.  We  found  it  was  impossible  to  get  space  until  aloL  in  Xly  the 
difficulty  relaxed  as  the  season  progressed.  In  the  spring  this  year  there  was  a  dearth  of 
accommodation,  and  we  were  compelled  to  sell  instead  of  shipping,  though  it  would  have 
been  better  for  us  to  ship  tlian  to  sell,  ®         ^  *^ 

AMt;r"04,?f   PASTURAGE. 

•  ^f 'Y';/'''""'^"'^;-'^''^  reason  that  Americans  can  raise  cattle  more  cheaply  than 

we  IS,  that  they  have  larger  range^  of  pasture,  and  they  can  also  grow  corn  moTe^success" 

ully  and  eheapor  than  we  can.     The  greater  distance  from  tlie  seaboard  is  a  ^^^^^1 

Item  in  passage ;  1  clou  t  thiuk  we  pay  one-third  less  passage  to  the  seaboard  than  they  do. 

[Mr.  Geary.] 
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RAILWAY  COMPETITION  IN  THE  STATES, 
To  Mr.  Di/mond.— The  competition  amone  American  railwava  is  vp,v  ^«.*    „  a 

DECLINE   IN  NUMBER  OF   VESSELS 
™,,.l,  brought  out  <»^„ea.last°V';5  otTlLtj'o^lLf^ft  gS  '"A^Tl.trk  I  i? 

g„'ot-rHp4°r^^^^^^ 

IMPROVEMENT   IN   CANADIAN   CATTLE 

LlT'tKuppinJtrS  HaWa*™  "  ""^  ''"•  ''''  "'^  ''*  "»  ? ""^  "*-«" 

CORN    A   NECESSITY. 

but  *ey  4o  Sow  soryellow  master  of  "f?   t^  ^''"  Principally  white  corn, 

r^^t^«s^:HSi,SES— 

PURE   LINCOLN   IMPOKTATIONS. 

count?J  tt?ekTt?Cottwfl  T''  .J'^'"-"''  *'  ^  ^^^""^  ^^^^  ^''^  »'«««'•  '^^'^P^e'cl  to  this 
than  the  Ldcestew^d  th«  Z  ^i^"  '^-t  ^»'=^^t«™-  ^hey  retain  their  wool  much  better 
of  Lincoln^  fSmM^^  IV^""  ^T\  ^  ^^^  ^"'P^''*^^  a  large  number 

theiHren^lldaSitHv  wt  .*''  th^rwool,  to  their  quality  as  mutton  sheep,  and 

WINTER  TREATMENT. 

though  I  te^^'t^el^Ten^t'.fr'^''!^  not  stormy,  He*  my  breeding  ewes  run  out. 
b.^d1«.y  fo7expoJ^tioryel  I  thhfk  of  *5'^  ''"  f  ^  "'^"^  '^^^^  ^^^^^^^^  ^  '-^''^'^ 
I  consider  that  Eg  she^p  pays       '^  '"'  '''^"^'^''^  '^''^  ^''^  '^^^  '^«"«'-  ^^''^'^  ^^^  <^^'^^^' 
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MAJOR  JOHN  PETERS'  EVIDENCE. 

Totlce  Chairmkn.—l  have  a  farm  in  this  neighborhood,  and  I  am  breeding  cattle  as 
well  as  horses.  ° 

DiTBHAHs  Supplanting  Devons. 

T  r^ri^"  f '*  ^  ^T  ^'^u  """"'"y  ^®T''  ^"*  ^^  ^'^  "°*  breeding  them  so  much  now. 
I  prefe-  Durham  cattle,  as  there  is  more  demand  for  tliem  in  tho  market.     They  are  the 

for  beef  >'"P'^o^^"g  ^^^  «o"i«»o"  stock  of  the  country,  both  for  dairy  purposes  and 

Good  Devon  Steers. 

We  have  raised  some  splendid  steers  from  Canadian  cowb  crossed  with  Devon  bulls 
rades^^  ^^^        ^°    ^^"^  *^  *^^  Durhams,  and  I  prefer  the  Shorthorns  for  breeding  good 
Thobocghbreds  Compared  with  Common  Cattls. 

A  thoroughbred  steer  has  a  better  frame,  is  better  made,  and  fattens  much  more 
qmckly  than  the  common  steer.  He  will  put  on  more  beef,  and  it  will  sell  at  a  higher 
price  per  pound.  I  stall  feed  four  or  five  cattle  in  the  winter,  but  I  don't  do  any  graz- 
ing.  No  bulls  should  be  used  but  thoroughbreds.  Stock  raising  is  a  decided  necessity 
for  maintaining  tho  fertihty  of  ttie  soil.  «=>oai-jr 

Management  op  Calves. 

Our  calves  generally  come  in  April  or  May.  We  let  them  suck  the  cow  until  the 
fall,  wa.  a  we  take  them  away  and  house  them.  In  the  summer  when  they  are  rimnine 
out  we  give  them  nothing  but  milk,  but  during  the  winter  we  feed  them  liberallv  We 
breed  the  steers  which  we  stall  feed.  They  are  not  allowed  to  suck-what  I  have  iust 
said  as  to  letting  the  calves  suck  the  cows  applies  only  to  thoroughbreds. 

Feeding  Steers  for  Market. 

We  begin  to  feed  the  steers  when  they  are  about  three  years  old;  we  let  them  get 
their  growtli  up  before  we  begin  to  feed.  We  pi,^  them  in  when  2.V  years  old,  and  we 
generally  seU  them  about  Jul3.  Some  of  them  go  from  1500  Ibd"  "to  1800  lbs  live 
weight  Shorthorns  weigh  full  800  or  400  lbs.  l>eavier  than  Devons,  but  we  sometimes 
get  better  prices  for  nice  Devon  heifers,  if  they  come  in  about  Christmas. 

Devon  and  Durham  Beep. 

I  think  there  is  a  difference  between  the  Devon  beef  and  the  Durham  beef,  much  the 
same  as  there  is  between  Southdown  mutton  and  Lincoln  or  Cotswold  mutton— I  mean  that 

!i    ?f r"  u  ^  v^*''''  ^'^."'^'^  '""^  "'°"'-     ^  '^^"'^  ^"^°w  ^^"^  I  «o"l<i  tell  the  difference  at 
the  table— the  difference  is  not  so  great  that  I  could  teU  it  from  the  meat  alone. 

Oats  and  Barley  as  Feed— Peab— Corn. 

For  feeding  purposes  I  generally  use  oats  and  barley.  I  feed  my  cattle  on  these  grains 
from  choice  as  1  don  t  think  they  do  so  well  on  peas.  They  like  corn,  however,  and  I 
think  It  makes  a  more  solid  meat  than  barley;  but  the  cattle  will  not  eat  it  with  such  re. 
hsh  as  they  wdl  barley  and  oats  chop  jed  together.  _Wc  generally  feed  them  a  quart  of 
c^rn  meai  anu  .urvo  them  some  br.in  along  with  IL  limiey  would  have  to  bo  a  less  price 
than  corn  to  make  it  more  profitable  to  use. 

[Mr.  I'eiers.] 
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Breeding  Cows — Abobtion. 

Devons  fob  Working  Oxen. 
^       O^iG  Devon  is  the  best  for  working  purposes.     If  a  tliorouehbred  hull  of  fhn+  hr-..^ 
IS  put  to  our  Canadian  cows,  good  working  steers  are  produced  ^^'Sieywodd  be  quTte 
large  enough.     I  have  bred  them  in  that  way  and  they  have  turned  out^silmhdoxer 

Difference  in  Meat  Not  Appreciable. 

The  difference  between  the  meat  of  Devons  and  DurhiniQ  wani,i  ^^i-  ■  i., 

a*ct  the  m-rket  demand  for  them.     The  OauadiaXS  r  S  «""  Tt  iflTmZ'5?. 

The  DuiiHAM  most  Popular. 

I  am  told  that  in  England  the  Devon  bvino-s  more  than  fbp  nii,.v,o»,    u  ^    u-     • 
in  the  way  we  would  have  to  do  to  Europe,  it  wouS  pay  rbetL^^  f      ^T""^' 

LeICESTERS— SOUTHDOWNS— LlNOOLNS. 

T^r.ZVJ^^''^"^AT'P^  sheep  wekeepafewLeicesters  and  Leicesters  crossed  witl.. 
Lincolns.  We  used  to  keep  a  few  Southdowns.  but  we  got  rid  of  fhom  o!  ,,  °^^®^  ^"  , 
80  much  demand  on  the  other  side  for  theii  wool      S  the  So„f^^^^^^  ''  ''^V^'r 

JOHN  PETERS. 


Sitting  to  take  oral  evidence,  held  at  Chatham  .Tiilv   '^'Ini    is<?n      o         .     ^r 
Malcolm  (Chairman),  and  Dvmond.  ^"^^^'^'"'  "^"'y   -^rd,  18S0.     Pressnt-Messm 

MR.  JOHN  SMITH'S  EVIDENCE. 

John  Smith,  of  Harwicli  Township,  was  called  and  examined. 

Stock  Raising,  Fattening  and  Pasturing. 

To  Mr.  Dyynowl~l  have  been  engaged  in  stock-raising  and  stock-dealin^  abonf  ^W 
years.     I  have  also  been  engaged  in  fattening  and  pasturing.     We  buy  om- SeTn  t^e 
spring  and  late  winter,  sometimes  selling  them  off  the  grass  in  fL  Si        a         ?• 
feeding  them  in  the  stalls  and  selling  th^m  in  the  sprlnf  I  Z  ^o^on::^.:^^^^^ 

lat..  m  the  winter,  und  buy  cattle  from  two  to  four  or  five  years  old. 
[Mr.  Smith.] 
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Two-Year-Oi,D3  Preferred. 

We  prefer  them  for  our  purpose  from  two  years  old  if  they  are  good  quality,  though 
it  is  hard  work  to  get  them  a  good  size  at  that  age.  We  purchase  very  nearly  all  the 
cattle  that  are  ottered,  because  being  engaged  in  the  butchering  business  we  can  use  them. 
When  we  purchase  with  a  view  to  shipment,  we  select  the  best  of  our  cattle  for  the  old 
country  market. 

Grades  Preferred  for  Shipment — Two  Crossings  Best. 

For  shipment  we  prefer  from  one-half  to  three-quarter  bred  Shorthorns.  Two 
crossings  of  the  Shorthorns  are  the  best.  We  find  that  thoroughbreds  do  not  do  quite  as 
well  with  all  the  others  as  grades  do.  We  have  tried  a  few  of  them,  but  they  do  not  do 
so  well  on  the  food  we  give  them.  In  other  words,  thoroughbreds  would  require  a,  class 
of  food  not  quite  consistent  with  our  arrangements  or  business. 

Good  Grade  at  Two  Years  Equal  to  a  "Scrub"  at  Three. 

A  well-bred  animal  at  two  years  old  is  equal  to  a  common  animal  at  three.  We 
give  about  the  same  price  for  both,  though  we  would  rather  pay  more  for  a  good  grade 
at  two  years  old  than  for  ■/,  common  animal  at  three. 

Winter  Feed. 

As  a  rme,  we  buy  our  cattle  in  February,  and  feed  them  hay  and  good  straw  until 
the  grass  is  ready.  We  do  not  feed  them  in  the  stall  in  the  spring,  but  out  of  doors. 
We  find  we  have  to  start  as  early  as  that  in  order  to  get  the  cattle  we  want,  and  that  it 
pays  us  as  well  to  feed  them. 

The  Prices  Paid.' 

For  such  steers  as  we  buy  the  price  we  pay  is  about  $25,  though  this  year  it  has 
generally  been  about  $30  for  first  quality.  The  average  weight  of  these  cattle  would  be 
from  900  lbs.  to  1,100  lbs.  We  have  to  pay  about  three  cents  per  pound  tor  good  cattle 
of  that  description,  and  we  pay  less  for  inferior  ones.  We  get  many  of  these  animals 
for  $15  to  $20,  weighing  abovit  800  or  900  lbs.  We  find  among  the  farmers  a  tolerably 
abundant  supply  of  fairly  g)od  grade  cattle.  We  buy  for  aljout  twenty  miles  round 
Chatham. 


Clover — Corn  Straw — Pasture. 

We  use  clover  hay  and  straw  to  feed  them  upon.  We  use  some  corn  straw 
occasionally,  and  it  is  very  good  food ;  we  rather  prefer  it  to  hay,  but  we  require  a 
larger  quantity  of  it ;  I  don't  know  that  it  is  any  more  fattening  than  hay.  We  have 
considerable  pasture  land  between  what  we  ha^^e  ourselves  and  what  we  rent — about  500 
acres  altogether.     Good  pasture,  with  very  little  bush  on  it,  is  worth  about  $3  per  acre. 


Pi 


Seasons  for  Shipment. 

When  we  stall  feed  the  cattle  we  do  not  ship  until  spring  ;  pastured  cattle  for  Eng- 
land go  about  September  1st.  If  they  are  not  ready,  then  we  feed  them  corn  on  the 
pasture  and  have  them  ready  to  go  off.  We  sell  them  the  same  fall — all  that  are  fit  to  go 
at  that  time.  We  do  not  ship  ourselves,  but  we  sell  to  those  who  do.  We  sell  about 
100  head  every  year.  We  sell  grades  and  thoroughbreds,  and  sometimes  those  which  are 
neither  ;  but  th.\y  must  be  older  than  the  others.  1  have  occasionally  seen  some  of  the«>a 
couunou  cattle  that  did  very  well.     We  generally  get  the  price  by  the  gross  weight. 

[Mr.  Smith.] 
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Prices  Obtained  from  Shippers. 

the  Xr:-:i.:t\t  iTi:4ri:%?tz:%'i^^^^  'i  ^^^  ^^^".  ^"*  -*  ^^ 

we  sell  them  that  season  ;  but,  if  not  we  Jurthem  n  J  ?n  ""^^K^^  ''  ^ood  in  the  fall 
that  pasture  fed  cattle  bring  good  pricrs  tho  e  sold  off  .^^"  """^  ^''^  *^^-  ^^  ^"d 
H  c.nts  per  pound.  Of  colr'se  the'rei  Vom  h  n"  111  off  tirrfoTri^  '^^  "'°"* 
further  west  we  go  the  freight  will  ho  th^  „ Jof  ^  aT  .     P"^^  ^°^  freight,  as  the 

but  they  must  be'well  bred'  A  good,  welfTreTheiS  ZT^^^  '"^  ^"°°'  ^°""^  ^'^--' 
steer,  and  sell  for  the  same  on  the  EngliSrmarket.  ^      °"  """'^  ""^^S^*  *^^"  » 

Cost  op  fEEDixo. 

Bay  ir:rn'i2:::7:n^Z:f:^^^^^  T?.'  P^^'"-*^  P-  ^'-d  to  feed  cattle- 

November.     Under  ordimrv  cTrcun  .t«n.        ^  ^^^'  ""  ^''^  ^^""^^^  ^^°"<^  ^^^^  °^onth  of 

After  we  put  them  in^otLLr^^^^  ::  ZJTm  .''''  *°  ^  ^".^'  ^^*«^- 

on  that  food  for  about  three  months      The  L^t  of  ?!  ■      F     ™°''*^-     ^«  ^^^P  ^^'^^ 

be  about  $48.50,  and  the  ave'a^e  weigh^about  ?,350  IbT'™'^''  "^  '°  "'""»"  *^™^'  ^^^^'^ 

Profits  on  the  Business 

stableXtw  mn  Jtfan  ttaf  °Tf  t  ^  M  ^r'  '-'"I  ^^^^"  ^^^^  ^^  -^  out  of  the 
cent  per  p^ound  mo"e,  or  an  av-te  frorS6oVo  S?o"a'b '  TH't'  "°"^^  ^""^  ^^^^^  * 
cost  us  so  much  to  feed  them  anXr  three  months  It  do  '"  ^f'^'V'  ^'  "°"^'i  "°* 
we  sell  them  in  February  or  in  Mav  •  wILfT  *      .     T  "°*  °'''"'^'"  *«  "»  whether 

80  as  to  be  ready  for  th7nelyef^I^o7.  ^''^''  *°  '^'''  '^'"^  "'^^  ^^  ^^^^uary 

Large  Pasture  Lands. 

like,  tfor?yste::'tSrrt  "lie  S  ^^"^  T  W  almost  as  many  as  we 
The  avera<.e  age  at  which  we  sell  them  t  „b  Tf  ^'""^  '^°'"  °^  ^""^P'^  °'-  Middlesex, 
them  here^  and?  they^o  to  HaSax  for  slnnn  Z°"  ^\'  y"^'"^-     ^'^  ^'^'^^"^^^  ^«  «eU 

rough  food  up  to  th^re?  years  old  We  b  IT'^'  I'Z'  ^''^  ^'^  ^'^"^''^I'y  ''^^i^ed  on 
though  wage?  many  f^U^^'ef  parts'!?  t^lttry"'  ""'  °"^  ^^"^^  '^""^  Tilbury  East, 

The  Galloways. 

any  ^iS^d^G^^fZ'l^^^^^  T%  "/^  "^^  '°«^^-     '  ^^^  — •-  bought 

the  native  stock      The;\rverJwe^^^^^^^^^  Jf^  KT^^  ''  ^  "^^^^^^  ^^  improvLg 

on  the  whole,  they  are';.ot  al^^oux't'b  eedTe^e"^^^^^^^^  thoroughbred  Shorthon^s,  but! 
in  the  breed  of  cattle  by  the  use  of  Shorthoni  bulls.  "''  *  ^''^'  improvement 

Trade  in  Sheep. 

them'I^t'lLl^Tttm^^^^^^  'them'  XlV'^^l''''" r'^^^^-  We  do  not  pasture 
but  three  years  old  irthe  bit  L  We  ^,v  b^.V,  "^  J"""'"  ^^  *°  ^«"^  ^'^^''^  «f  ^S^, 
I^icostera'.ultheCotswold   bLweha^^^^^^  ^^^^V   ^^  prefer  tie 

are  introducing  them.  ^      ^^^  bouthdowns,  though  the  people 

SOUTHDOWNS   FOR   MUTTON— SiZB   OF    ShKBP    REQUIRED. 
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Ji;fuVv\rfweU: '"'  ""''*'  "  ^^^^  *'^*  ''"*  "?  *°  ^«  -  ««  '^-     The  sheep  trade 

Good  Prices  for  a  Good  Lot. 

^on^Zt  '^tT"^  *  ^°*  the  other  day  which  brought  $7  per  head,  but  they  were  a  very 
good  lot.     The  price  was  4^  cents  per  pound  :  they  were  mostlv  b^a^      v  ^ 

Increased  Attention  to  Sheep  Breeding. 

Farmers  are  paying  attention  to  the  recent  chanee  in  the  dcmftr^A  fn^  ^«^i        i 
crossing^  their  sheep  with  the  Southdowns      We  hfve  Vd  \  W  w' ^'''^  \'^ 

Southdowns  and  the   Leicosters,  and  the^do  verrwell      T^p  oT^.r^T  ^f  ^^^^  ^^e 
coarse  mutton.     Breeders  are  crossing  with'  th:  ^^1^0  some  exS^I"      "''"  "*^" 

Corn  Growing. 

We  raise  a  good  deal  of  com  on  our  farm— from  50  to  75  acres  Wa  <rrow  +!,<> 
Bmall  gourd  seed  or  Ohio  Dent.  We  use  the  corn  for  feeding  cat  la  ^  fSw  he 
system  ot  cultivation  that  is  pursued  generally  in  the  county.       ^  ^  ''*      "^  *"  "°^  *^« 

Method  of  Planting. 

.    Foj;  tJie  last  few  years  we  have  drilled  in  the  corn  with  a  common  drill  the  drilla 
being  about  three  or  four  feet  apart.     We  ™w  it  thick  in  the  drills  To  that  Ibl'  «Vl^l/ 
about  one  foot  a,  art.     We  plan't  about  six  quarts  to  the  acJe  cu  Ivating  first^ 
ho  se  cultivator  and  afterwards  with  a  two-horse  cultivator     We  do^noruse  Sie  h^^^ 
unless  there  a  great  many  weeds.  »ve  ao  not  use  tHe  Hoe 

Harvesting — Husking— Ploughing. 

generally  ripens  pretty  well  with  us,  and  we  prefer  cutting  Tt  when  it  biin/.^  T"" 
ripeness,  when  there  is  a  gloss  on  the  corn.  The  stalks  w?l!  hp  I«T.J  .1  ^i  f.  ^^.^ 
the  leaves  will  be  green.     We  are  slightly  troubtl  with  £r"l  '  *'"  '""°"^'  ^°' 

Shelling  and  Grinding. 

Daily  Feed  to  Cattle— Oil-Cakb. 

We  give  ten  quarts  of  meal  a  day  to  each  steer,  and  we  crive  alonp  wifJ,  n-  „i      * 
pounds  of  hay.     We  gave  our  cattle  i  little  oil-cake  last  JeCand  w^l? Ve  dtd  so  we 
tt;^t:l,r.S,Tt  ^Htnltundtr-"^  ^T""^  oil'-cake  wtTonX^/:;;- ! 
we  not  grow  them  on  a  la^ge:^^:  TlTaldt,  ce'n^:  ^Tr-rd^r^ltk^Ttt'  ^ 
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be  got  cheaper  than  that.  We  liked  oil-cake  very  well,  from  our  short  experience  but 
Its  use  by  us  was  rather  in  the  nature  of  an  experiment.  I  think  it  tends  to  keep  the 
cattle  healthier  than  they  would  otherwise  be. 

Bran — Ground  Oats. 

We  sometimes  feed  bran  or  ground  oats  mixed  with  corn  meal.  Th.-  hran  costs  us 
about  ?8  per  ton,  and  I  think  it  pays  to  feed  it  at  that  price.  It  se^ams  to  act  like  the 
oil-cake  as  a  laxative,  and  keeps  the  cattle  in  better  condition.  We  have  iiever  fed  many 
oats.  This  year  we  intend  to  feed  oats  and  corn  ground  together,  with  oil-cake  once  a 
day.  I  think  we  can  feed  in  that  way  at  $4.50  per  month.  Indian  corn  can  be  grown 
here  at  thirty-live  cents  a  bushel. 

Stabling  Arranqkments. 

We  have  a  double  stable  with  a  row  of  stalls  on  each  side,  and  a  fee.l  oar  runs  up 
the  centre.  The  stable  is  built  of  lumber,  but  we  keep  it  very  warm.  We  bed  well  with 
straw. 

Effects  of  Liberal  Manuring. 

We  have  found  the  eflects  of  manure  upon  the  land  to  be  wonderful,  and  we  manure 
freely.  We  haul  the  manure  right  out  on  the  land  in  the  winter  time,  and  in  some  cases 
we  pile  It  up  and  take  it  out  in  the  fall.  We  find  good  effects  produced  in  botli  ways, 
and  I  do  not  see  much  difference  between  them,  only  that  in  the  one  case  the  effects  will 
not  appear  until  the  next  crop.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  cutting  straw  in  our  part  of 
the  country.  *^ 

Character  of  Soil. 

Our  land  is  a  sandy  loam,  with  clay  mixed  with  it,  on  the  low  land.  It  is  good 
average  land,  and  has  been  olea.ed  a  long  time.  I  would  rather  rot  the  straw  than 
burn  it. 

Feeding  Hogs. 

We  keep  about  thirty  hogs.  We  pasture  them  in  the  summer  time  and  giv,  them 
Indian  com  in  the  winter.  We  also  turn  them  on  the  wheat  tield.s  in  the  fall  aiul  feed 
them  up  by  Christmas  for  export.  We  find  their  manure  very  good,  and  we  mix  it  up 
with  the  common  barn-yard  manure.  I  don't  know  that  it  is  too  rich  used  by  itself.  In- 
dian com  will  stand  as  much  manure  as  you  like  to  put  on.  We  do  not  manure  for  oats 
at  all,  as  they  are  apt  to  lie  down. 

Rotation  of  Crops — Beans. 

With  regard  to  our  rotation  :  we  grow  barley  after  corn  and  then  sow  fall  wheat, 
or  we  may  sow  beans  and  then  fall  wheat.  We  find  beans  a  risky  crop,  but  when  they 
are  properly  treated  they  are  very  profital)lo.  The  danger  with  them  is  a  wet  season, 
which  spoils  the  sample,  and  sometimes  they  suffer  from  fio.st.  When  the  sample  is 
spoiled  by  rain  we  use  the  beans  for  feeding  cattle.  They  do  not  turn  out  very  good  beef, 
as  it  is  rather  soft. 

Corn  Fed  Cattle  as  Voyagers. 

_  Corn  fed  cattle  stand  the  voyage  to  England  better  than  anv  other.s,  according  to  the 
testimony  of  shippers.     Pasture  fed  cattle  also  stand  the  \oyage  \Mvy  well. 

Value  of  Manure. 

I  have  never  made  an  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  manure  to  the  land  per  head  of 
[Mr.  Smith.] 
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cattle ;  but  I  think  I  would  be  willing  to  pay  $10  per  head  for  the  winter's  manure.  It 
might  be  worth  that  in  the  long  run.  This  last  year  wg  manured  about  tit'ty  acres,  put- 
ting on  about  fifteen  loads  to  the  acre. 

Salt  fok  Cattle  and  on  Wheat. 

Wf  use  salt  for  the  cattle,  and  we  sowed  it  on  the  spring  wheat,  and  the  result  was 
very  good.  We  feed  our  cattle  twice  a  week  on  salt,  and  our  hay  is  tjso  salted.  We  buy 
our  salt  by  the  barrel,  at  eighty-five  or  ninety  cents.  We  use  Goderich  salt,  as  we  can 
buy  it  cheaper  than  any  other. 

Berkshire  Hoas. 

The  last  few  years  our  hogs  have  been  nearly  all  Berkshires,  but  the  farmers  are  now 
beginning  to  cross  the  Suifolk  with  the  Berkshires.  Our  hogs  are  sold  here  at  home,  but 
I  suppose  they  are  sent  to  Europe,  but  I  don't  know ;  I  think  they  are  slaughtered  before 
being  sent  anywhere.  We  have  no  packing  establishment  here ;  I  think  from  all  I  can 
hear  that  wo  are  likely  to  have  a  continued  demand  from  the  old  country.  I  have  had 
no  experience  in  the  American  cattle  trade.  Our  corn  is  generally  seven  or  eight  feet 
high. 

JOHN  SMITH. 


Sittings  to  take  oral  evidence  held  at  Walkerville,  County  of  Essex,  July  2Gth,  1880, 
Present — Messrs.  F.  Malcolm  (Chairman),  aiid  A.  H.  Dymnod. 
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MR.  HIRAM  WALKER'S  EVIDENCE. 
Hiram  Walker,  of  Walkerville,  in  the  County  of  Essex,  was  called  and  examined. 
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Exports  to  England. 

To  Mr.  Dymond. — I  am  a  member  of  the  lirm  of  Hiram  Walker  t  Sons,  of  this 
place.  I  have  fattened  stock  for  the  markets  for  the  past  twenty  yeais.  Our  cattle  were 
some  of  the  first  exported  to  England,  and  we  have  recently  sent  over  a  large  number. 
Previously  to  the  opening  of  the  British  trade  we  eKported  largely  to  the  United  States. 
The  opening  of  the  British  market  en;  ■  '?d  us  to  do  better.  We  rely  largely  on  distillery 
feed,  but  we  use  other  food  to  irapro^  the  marketable  quality  of  the  cattle.  We  buy 
usually  cattle  two  or  three  years  old,  and,  so  far  as  possible,  first-class  grades.  It  is  not 
profitable  to  fatten  common  stock. 

BcYiKO  AND  Feeding. 

We  buy  mostly  in  September  and  October,  and  the  cattle  are  put  imnaediately  into 
the  barns.  They  usually  weigh  when  purchased  800  to  950  pounds  at  two  years,  or  1.000 
pounds  and  over  at  three  years  old.  During  the  winter  they  are  fed  entirely  on  distillery 
slop,  except  that  they  get  a  little  hay  to  make  a  cud.  For  the  last  three  months  of 
feeding  they  get  some  barley  ground,  or  corn  meal,  mixed  vnth.  the  slop.  That  brings  them 
to  the  spring  or  shipping  time.     They  are  not  pastured  at  all. 

Prices  Paid  and  Obtained. 

Prices  vary  much  in  different  years,  and  quality  always  governs  prices.  Last  year  the 
price  averaged  a  fraction  over  3  cents  per  pound.  We  give  one-fourth  to  one-half  cent 
more  for  extra  grade  and  heavy  beasts.  Wi-  were  offered  close  upon  5^  cents  per  pound 
for  nearly  all  our  cattle  this  year.     We  depend  for  success  chieily  on  the  selection  we 

[Mr.  Walker.] 
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Stall  Feeding— An  Exi'khimknt. 
six  Z\^me  in'tilotll  -^If/f  '"  '"^  n"'!  T"''  ''"*  ""'  "»*''  P'-^A^     ^^^'^  '-"kI'*  mxty- 

on  tlu.  3rd  of  Dol^nn  eranTl  ^,ld  "n    h     1  ->?  ''j'/""'  /"'  "*  """'  '"  ^'^  ""^'''^'=  ^i'"'  "P 
little  over  1,400  pounds'  ner  Wd      T  m"""  ^'^"T'"«-     ^^'"'^  *''^"  '^^ •''•'^^""'  » 

than  distillery  fed  cattle.  ^'  ''*"'  '°'^^  "'  ^^''g^*"*^  ^"'  ^'^  ""^  realize  more 

DlSTILI.KHY    FeKDINO. 


There  is  no  objection  to  distillery  fed  cattle 
dry  uieal  hardening  it  and  giving  it  lirinness. 


The  meat  is  juicy,  tender,  and  fine,  the 


More  Young  Grade  Cattle  Wanted. 

The  Shorthorn  Prefeurkd. 
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HIRAM  WALKER 
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EVIDENCE  OF  MR.  R.  W.  ELLIOT. 
HoBERT  \V.  Elliot,  of  Toronto,  was  called  and  oxaminod. 

oil.   aVKK    MANUh'AdTUUK. 

f  n  T"  f  M  ^.^l^"**'^—^  »"'  »  wholoHalo  druRgiHt.  I  have  been  nngago.!  i„  that  LuhImcss 
for  a. out   th.rty  ynuH      Dunng  that   Mm.  I    have  1„m.„  a   hirge  d.alor  i„  .   I   -ak     a..d 

have  boe„  connected   w.th   (innn   that  hav nufactured  oil  cake  in  thL     ,      t ry    an 

a.n  very  tam.har  w.th  the  Hupply  an.l  .l.n.and  of  that  article  both  hen-  and  i','  1  .U 
l.ntain.  J  hav«,  given  attention  to  the  iH-nelicial  rem. I Ih  of  the  use  of  oil  rak.,  as  an 
arfcle  of  fpl.         have  rea,!   reports  of  Agricultural  (!o,„nu«BionH  and  ..J    nil  ■ 

'z^  z  :!r  cS^iif;:^'^"'^-  '  "'^-^  ^  -•  --^-^-^^  ^  -^-^  -  -  -i-'-  -  ^« 

JJN8KKI)   OROP  OF   187H. 

160  OUO"  hnlr^  ?!  'f""""^  '"  *^'^"'""  r'  '^*'"'  °'  ^«^«-  't^  a,«ounted  to  about 
160,000    bushels        Ihat    wan    manufactured    into    oil    c«k«    in    this    country     and    tl... 

*n  "^he     on.u  i  'Tn  ^  """"^  f  P'-«««"t"d  •^'••>"t  .'</'00  tons  of  oil   cake   n.ade 

m  the  Don.unon      I  have  no  figures  of  the  quantities  which  came  from    the  diHerent 

in  U.'/T'   '"    f"  «'-'"^^«^P*'-t  -^«/ro'n  Ontario.     There  is  considerable  .lax  seed  g    w 
m  Quebec,  but  hardly  any  m  any  of  the  other  Provi»ce« ;  but  quite  re<Mmtly  the  gtowt 
of  tlax  «ee<  of  a  very  superior  quality  has  sprung  up  in  Manitoba.     Its  cultivatim  Tu^ 
been  introduced  there  by  the  Mennonitfis.  i-uiiivauon  nas 

LAttOE   EXF'OIITH   OK   OIL   CAKE. 

l,o  „l^^*!' nnnl^^  tons  of  oil  cake  manufactured  in  Cana.la,  the  quantity  fed  would 
be  about  1,000  tons,  and  the  quantity  exported  about  2,f)00  tons.  Oil  cake  is  uH..d  to 
a  very  much  greater  extent  as  a  cattle  feed  in  Great  Britain  than  it  is  here  ;  in  view  of 
the  active  and   constant  demand  for  it,  I  wouM  judge  that  it  is  universally  u«e<l  there 

Z:  ^  :frriif "  '""■ ""  "^  "'''""''^  ''^^  '"'"^  ""'^'"•^'  """^^  '^'- 

IMMENSE   DEMAND   IN  GREAT   BRITAIN. 

The  demand  for  oil  cake  in  Great  Britain  seems  to  be  practically  unlimited      The 
importation  of  flax  seed  into  Great  Britain  in  1878,  was  10.000,000  bushels      Fiften 
per  cent,  of  that  o^me  from  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Baltic,  and  the  Ulancefroml'a 
m  addition  to  which  there  wm,  230,000  tons  of  oil  cake,  be;ides  aotton  and  rap"    ak,'' 

runril':t*;:;7fo^^^^^^^^^  ^°"°"  ^^^  ^  -''  *^  ^«  -^  -'«'  ^-  ^-^-^4  -"i:: 

EFFECT'S  OF  OIL  CAKB  FEEDINO— MANUHIAL    EPFECTO  OF  OIL  CAKE. 

As  to  the  reeulta  of  feeding  oil  cake  to  cattle,  it  i.s  asserted  that  with  stall-fed  cattle  it 
produces  eighty  pounds  additional  weight  to  every  hundred  pounds  of  .  :i  cak«  f«rl  •  a"d  th-" 
the  residue  is  ol  great  value  m  a  manure-very  much  superior  to  the  manure  from'or- 

[Mr.  Elliot.] 
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^s;  •;\, j'^o^:;S;tc;i';j?t  $s  ^e^^Mr'  t  r  f  -•  ^^^  ^^^-  on  cake 

It  is  a  common  tl.ing  to  insert  a  st  01.1^5^  ifT  .^?""'^'  V  ^^''^  "'*''  ^"^'^^  I^^  England 
por  annum  shall  befed  Zrthe  S  ^'^^1  f"''  V"*'"'  '^'^'  \°  ™*"^  *°"«  «>f  °il  ^'^ke 
to  the  u«e  of  oil  cake  for^he  pJSon  of  be  J.  ''"  ''^"°"  '^"^  ^^^"  "'*^  ''^''^-^- 

EFFECT  ON  MILK. 

Muantity  of  oil  cake  fe,l  per  day  to  an  .„  mal  iffZ %?     .■"■"  '"=';'  '"'  '"'""'      ''I" 
?""„'=  ?  ''i  P"""''-'''*  pasture fS'      ''""  ^i  "•  '  P»""''-  ^'"'  ■"""  f«dmg, 

SMill.    PROPORTIONATE    OSE    OF    OIL    CAKE    IK    CANADA. 

larger  quantity  than  is  produced  here  T1.p  Fn  r  >  ^  "  ""'"  ""^^  °^^  ^^^e,  but  a  much 
tons,  and,  supposing  that  the  population  of  th^DomTn'ir'"^*'^''  f  ^T'?^  ^^^^ '« -^30,000 
Isles,  If  our  farmers  consumed  oil  carproportioraT  n  .V'  T'l'^^'^  '^'''  °*  ^'''^  ^"^>-'^'' 
require  to  use  43,000  tons  instead  of  1  QOoTnns  :f ',  *?  ,?'  ^"*''*?  ^^™'''-«'  t^^y  would 
us  much  oil  cake  used  in  Great  Britain  accrdi;..to^^  ''  ?  ^'  ^''''''  ^^''tytJ^-ee  times 
extent  we  make  up  for  that  by  the  use  of  othlr  ff  *^^  PoP^^ation,  as  here.  To  some 
use  of  oil  cake  in  this  country^isToXed  almost t  J'  "  *!  ^  ^'1  ^"""''"^  «^*«^*-  The 
IS  used  extensively  for  sheeo  horsesTrr^     •  ^^i"^'"'^'^  *°  ^***le,  while  in  En-la„fl  it 

stock.  They  use  It  forS^T  L"  toThe  ^t'enroTr  "  ^h"^'^^'  "^^  j^  ^^'^  '^"  ^^^ - 
day  I  have  not  calculated  to  what  extent  tL,^!!  V  ,  P?""*^  °''  ^  P°"^^  ^"^  '^  l^^lf  a 
feeding  cattle  in  this  country  ;  informattn  vfth  ?  '','V^\'  ^°"^^  ''''''^"'  ^^e  cost  of 
sent  to  the  Local  Legislature  brMr  £,1^  of  ?^'^*°  '}f  ''  ^°"*^^"^'*  '"^  ^  return 
goo.  considerably  into  detail  with  referenr't^  .  "'-P^''  f^^^'^'''^  *»  Mr.  Wood.  He 
Model  Farm  at  Guelph.  reterence  to  experiments  made  with  oil  cake  on  the 

HIGH    COMMERCIAL    VALUE    OP    CANADIAN    OIL    CAKE 

The    oil  cake  manufactured  in  Canada  ..l^v-n,,c  ,       , 

in  England,  because  the  manufacturers  wl^  commands  the  very  highest  price 
a  good  price,  they  must  remove  the  d^t  anT foul  TT /^'  ^T  *^"*  ^"  "^'^'^  *«  8^* 
four  mills  in  Canada  for  the  manufacture  of  oi  ^„l  ^^  !'""  •*^"..°"  "^^^^^  ^here  are 
tano.  In  the  Liverpool  quotations  there  i,  1  d  k  "n"  7.°  '''  ^"'^^^  ^^'^  *^°  "^  ^n- 
to  two  pounds  a  ton  in  favour  of  CanlSn     ""'^  '^''''.  ^^  from  one  pound  ten  shillings 

States.  The  cake  is  all  an^^lyzed  in  EnZd  and'L'Tr'  *''  f-"'^^  ^^-"^  *^«  ^^'-^en 
<Janadian  cake  is  always  declLd  to  be  of  a  supSor  qu^lit^^^  '"°''^"=  *°  ^^  1'^^^^*>-'  «"^ 

SALES    IN    ONTARIO. 

of  catTL'^d  Iwir:  ;?;trst  kTat  tTt"'  /  'f-^  -"^  -'''  ---  -^  -^«  ^o  '>-i- 

those  uho  are  Aattening^cattle  for  .arke  bift  d,?  .Tl  ^'°'  '""^'^  ^^'  >'«*  ^^^-^  ^^^  to 
demand  has  sprung  up," there  has  b  ef  nle  se "  |^^^^^^^  ^'T  V  ''^  ''''''  ''''  ""^'"'^ 
on  oil  cake  is  of  superior  excellejice  in  the  R  Si  .     "o  doubt  that  the  beef  rai.sed 

say  that  the  earlier  it  is  conunon  d  to  '  fed  o  thTo'^^H  '  "if  l^'"'  ^"«^^^'^  '"''^  ^•--- 
in  the  end.     There  is  no  doubt  that  the  late    InH^    /  *'"  w*"'"  ^^'^  '''^^  *"^-"  ""* 
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PRICES  IN  ENGLANr>. 
In  1878, 1  think  the  price  realized  on  the  average  in  England,  was  about  850  a  ton  •  ^Hat 

^^  viri  i  "  England  m  that  year,  which  is  equal  to  about  $27  a  ton  here. 

This  year  the  price  has  again  advanced  in  England  to  what  t  wa«  in  1878  We  have 
realized  as  much  as  thirteen  pounds  a  ton  in  some  years  in  England.  We  alw  v  .would 
prefer  to  seU  in  Canada,  however,  because  we  get  the  cash  -xt  once.        "^  ®  *'''  » "  "^""'^ 

SEED    FROM    >UNITOBA, 

We  got  some  two  or  three  car  loa.l.s  of  seed  from  Manitoba  last  year,  and  it  was  of  most 
^excellent  quality  far  superior  to  the  Ontario  seed.  It  has  been  introduced  therrfrom  fTel 
.«eed  imported  by  the  Mennonites,  who  grow  it  entirely  for  the  seed,  while  in  Ontario  the  fibS 
,^one  of  the  prmcipa  items.  There  is  not  likely  to  be  a  surplus  o.  ;  3d  for  exportotion  from 
Manitoba  for  some  time  to  come,  because  we  impor  bout  450  00  '  ullons  Sn«lT  ] 
nully  in  addition  to  what  we  make,  and  the  p'rot^.tiveVutrof  •S:?;-h1  Te^tnt  Tn 

I  think  there  should  be  a  large  increase  in  the  quantity  of  flax  seed  grown.  The  wlnrof 
knowledge  of  the  methods  of  cultivation  has  hindered  the  cultivation  of  flax  seed  in 
€anada  to  a  considerable  extent.  I  think  that  most  of  the  cattle  that  have  been  sold  S 
high  prices  for  the  Christmas  and  Easter  markets  here  have  oeen  fed  on  cSl  cake 

OIL    MILLS     IN    CANADA. 

To  Mr  Dy,nond.--l  own  a  mill  for  the  manufacture  of  oil  cake,  but  I  do  not  kno;v 
of  course,  what  quantities  of  oU  cake  the  other  mills  are  supplying  to  the  farmers  of  ?S 
.ountry^  Small  quantities  are  obtained  sometimes  to  be  usefas^hy  L  Tt TaTgesI  ^m 
in  the  Dominion  is  Livingston's,  at  Baden  ;  the  next  largest  is  that  of  LymJ,  Sonf &  ?o 
On^W  'w'  ,  "'^*  >s  our  own,  in  Beverley  Street,  Toronto;  and  the 'fourth  is  a 
Quebec.  We  have  a  capacity  for  a  very  much  larger  quantity  than  we  make,  in  conse- 
quence of  not  being  able  to  obtain  enough  seed.  ' 

INCREASED    HOME    DEMAND^ 

4V  f  ^  ^"?^,P''^"y  ^«"  ^^/'•e  the  oil  cake  is  consumed  in  this  country,  and  I  can  say 
that  practically  the  ordinary  farmer  does  not  use  oil  cake  ;  at  the  last  Industrial  Exhibition 
held  in  Toronto,  I  distributed  5,000  fly-sheets  to  the  farmers  adve,  Msin-v  the  oil  Ske  a^d 
since  that  time  the  demand  from  the  farmers  has  been  larger.  "  ' 

LOSS    BY    EXPORTING    INSTEAD  OF    FEEDjyO. 

I  have  estimated  that  if  the  oil  cake  that  is  exported  to  Britain  was  fed  at 
home,  It  ^^•ould  represent  just  double  the  money  that  is  now  sent  to  England  in  the 
shape  of  cattle,  and  that  ,s  why  I  say  that  100  lbs.  of  oil  cake  will  produce  80  lbs.  of 
beef.  Assuming  that  instead  of  sending  oil  cake  to  England,  we  fed  it  to  our  stock  hi 
this  country,  we  should  obtain  160  lbs.  of  meat  for  every  200  lbs.  of  oil  cake  •  in  other 
words,  if  the^oil  cake  were  sent  to  England  as  beef,  it  would  bring  back  to  the  country 
twice  as  much  money  as  it  does  by  being  sent  as  oil  cake,  irrespective  of  the  manure  which 
would  be  retained,  and  which  is  valued  in  England  at  $18.50  per  ton  of  oil  cake  The  value 
of  manure  from  Indian  corn  is  reckoned  in  England  as  worth  about  $7,  and' the  manure 
from  turnips  at  about  60  cents  to  the  ton  of  turnips  fed;  in  other  words,  the  manure  from 
the  oil  cake  is  worth  2nO  per  cent,  more  than  the  manure  from  Indian  corn.  The  value  of 
manure  from  peas  and  beans  is  in  England  as  much  as  $14,  or  about  three-fourths  the  valn« 
ot  maiiuro  rrom  oii  cake.     The  first  idea  of  the  Ontario  farmer  in  raising  flax  is  the  fibre'- 

{Mr.  MlloL] 
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the  fibre  to  the  seed  aga  n  from  th^seed  to^f  T^"^  f^'".? "  ''"**  *°  *^«  ^b^-^'  ^o™ 
oil  cake  to  the  catSe,  Sfrort^e  cu^^^^^^  to  tt ^1  ^'^  'I'  t  "^  t'  °^  ^«'  ^''^  *b« 
every  stage.  ^  *°  *^^  ''''*''"'•«•  ^^'"^  employs  labour  largely  at 

FLAX    GHOWINO. 

be  chSg^Ior^rerftryLr  YJffilrT  r  *^«  »«^  for  raiaingfla.  should 

not  so  good  as  that  groVn  several  years  ^^o     TthJWK  V'Tu*  ""^  ^^  *^'«  ^^'^^^''^  ^ 
lent  exchange  ;  the  teed  we  Jot  From  \\  ^.  V       "^  *^®  Manitoba  seed  would  be  an  excel- 

and  gave  a  f  e;y  ^tiful  yifw  %Zl  ''^^  ""'  °^''*  '"^"^*  ^  «"«  "^^  cleanness. 

COMPARATIVE    prick    OP    OIL    CAKE, 

on  thffa*:  T£-^^X'zi^it.7'W':^i  "rr ""  "'^ »"  »*-  f»* 

pound,  and  the  peas  nearlv  li^Jnf     K  ,  °".*   ^t  f^*  »  pound,  corn  not  quite  a  cent  a 

oil  cake  is  solid  food,  having  had  all  tlS  water^aueezXft^ST  T^  -f*^  "^  P^^'     ^^« 
Of  turnip,  vou  .ill  find  that  there  is^^ Jytb^I lots^^o^f  ^^iS  matj^nTe:^.^  '''  '''■ 

K.  W.  ELLIOT. 


Pr«t«nt — M  esara. 


McMaSf  (Srm7nra;f  D^^^^^^^^^^^^  at Seaf or th, August  Ilth,1880. 
MR.  THOS.  GOVENLOCK'S  EVIDENCE. 
A  Large  Grain  and  Grazing  Farm. 

grain,  .bout  100  ia  ha7lr.d  the  balL.  fc\,.  ?  '°""' '''°.'"  20°  "ore.  of  which  U  in 
steer,  at  three  or  four  or  five  virs  old  Th»v',l'^^^^^^^^  ^  «~^  '  ""^  l"-? 
the«  U.t  ^„ter.  and  th' v  "h.rb'Lnl  s,!^^::'^^.  "^  ""^  f"""-  -"•  '  '»"»"'■' 

Allowanob  or  Grass  to  Each  Stber— Pricks. 
I  allow  each  bullock  about  three  acrps  nf  trroHB      t^  *k„       •  .         . 

abo.  .ao,  b„t  „e  eo.eti.:  b'^a  "ret^l^  "J^rd  sold  S'.^  BuS't'o-^: 

Steers— Grade  Cattle — Weight. 

.pH.r^;.'s;XVntt::-tat5^^^^^^^ 

Pricfs  in  England— Freights. 

Httie^rVh^  re^Kr.3  ^'iS  irfir  -i  ? 

thought  I  was  gettng  a  bargain.     Last  spring  they  were  as  hth  as  /s^  t!     (t  H    / 
not  bring  so  much  m  England  at  tlv.  tim'e  of^the  /ear  as  they  SS  fn  fh. if '.    ''""^'  '" 
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Shipping  Arrangements, 

but  not  much.  ^  ^^^^  *  ^^'S^t  advantage  over  the  Americans, 

Large  Shipments  op  Sheep. 

their  stock.      I  do  not  th-nk  thpv  f^vJ^ZuZ  .i,     J,    ?"f  farmers  are  improving 

although  they  are  the  best  fSt£LslLhl!':r'  *''  ''''^'■''"'  ^''"^^^  very' much! 

Mutton  a  Better  Price  than  Beep—Wethers. 

for  th?me:t  TsUS^^  ^'ht?  '  TWe  is  a  dfffi"  f^^Jand, 'There  is  a  preference  there 

country.     If  the  farmersTpt  Tore  we  Lrs  wSS  befbltf  "'"^^  7^"^'"'  ^  *^- 
but  they  sell  off  their  lambs  too  mucL  '  ^''^'  '"^  command  better  prie^  ; 

Weight  Preferred  for  Shipment. 

down  ^vould  be  a  good  mutton  sheep,  thoughlhave  not  tried  ft.  '*"'  '^'  *^'  ^°"*^- 

THOS.  GOVENLOCK. 
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MR.  PETER  RENNIE'S  EVIDENCE. 
Peter  Rennib,  of  Fergus,  was  caUed  and  examined. 

Breeding,  Bdtino  and  Stall  Feedino. 

Season  and  Aoi. 

We  mostly  purchase  animals  at  from  three  to  four  vfiftm  nU    "W^  „«        n    t.      •    .. 
t^^.  ^We.um.^  .„a  feed  tU,  Ma,.    ojJ^^^'^Z  ^itlTm^ft 

Only  the  Best  Grades. 
[i/ir.  EennieA 
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Prices  and  Wkiohts. 

tha^^^o^  MOOrM"^o7bs^'  '"  ^"^'  '"^'^  '""^  '  ^«^*^  ^'  '^ '  ^^^^  -^S^^    W«  P-^- 
To  Mr.  Dymond.— Common  animals  would  not  reach  that  weight  at  three  years. 

Turnips— Winter  Feed— Peas  Preferred  to  Corn. 

«atHp^!«f''  *  ^^^"^  '^"*''*'>  °^  ^'^^^P''  ^^'^  ^^''^  l^'-g^ly  of  *^hem.  We  give  the  fattening 
^tle  no  straw.  We  give  the  turnips  whole  with  hay  and  chopped  gmin.  Peas  wSh 
barley  or  oats^  We  formerly  used  corn,  but  tlie  price  is  now  prohibitory.  It  appr^alhes 
JO  nearly  to  the  price  of  peas,  that  it  is  more  economical  to  use  peas.  Tprefer  pe^T  as  a 
feed,  weight  for  weight,  to  corn.     The  pea  crop  is  not  a  failure  Vith  us.  ^ 

Daily  Exercisb. 

shmZtlXJi^  cattle  out  in  the  yard  daily  to  drink,  but  for  a  short  time  only.  The 
shippers  like  them  to  be  strong  in  the  le^s,  and  this  is  gained  by  letting  them  out  once 

Daily  Allowance  op   Food — Salt. 

«Kn„f?il!  ^/^^'•'^^^--We  feed  turnips  twice  a  day,  and  at  the  rate,  on  the  average 

InTh-i  T  u  r  y  r  ^^''-  .  ^'^'  ^"'^^^^^'^  «*'  ^'^^'^  ^^^^  ^""«t  be'iegulated  by  the 
condition  of  each  beast.  One  animal  will  take  a  third  more  than  another.  If  turnips  are 
scarce  we  give  them  the  hay  cut  with  the  chopped  grain  and  damped.  In  the  cut  feed  we 
give  salt  freely.     I  prefer  this  to  giving  salt  in  any'other  form.     We  use  the  Huron  saTt 

Increase  op  Weight. 

To  Mr.  Dipnond.—A  beast  should  come  out  ;500  to  400  lbs.  heavier  at  the  end  of  the 
«ix  mouths.  A  beast  weighing  UOO  to  1700  lbs.  suits  the  .shippers,  but  the  la-ger  we L^hte 
are  preferred.  '^  ^     •^^i^qU.wi 

To  the  OJMirrmn.~We  have  tried  artificial  foods,  but  do  not  care  for  them. 

Use  op  Oil  Cake. 

*  UrI^f''\^^J^'"^r  ~~^^  ^""7  "'''^^  ^^^  '^^^^^  "'  *'^°  l'^^'  b>it  "«t  of  late  years,  except  to 
a  limited  extent  We  do  not  depend  on  it.  I  am  aware  it  is  used  in  England  almost 
^mversally  for  atten.ng  purposes.  I  have  not  gone  into  the  question  of  the"  value  of  S 
«ake  economically,  as  a  feed  for  cattle.  *iuo  ui  ou 

Steamed   Feed— Molasses. 

««.c  "^vi"",''  *'"'  '^"f "  l-"'!^''''^  i  ^"''^  '^°"^*^  ^^  advantageous,  if  not  objected  to  by  ship- 
pers.   We  have  used  a  little  molasses,  also  steamed  food.and  found  the  cattle  very  healthy 

purchase  ^  ^'^^"''    """'"^'^  ''^•'''''     '^^'"^  •'^''^'"  °^  ^'^^  ^'^^^♦^  **  ^^'^  *i"^«  of 

Requlakity  op  Feeding. 

^„Hl5°  Tl'  ^''^^^^^---We  are  very  particular  with  respect  to  the  regularity  of  feeding 
cattle.     They  are  fed  altogether  four  times  a  day.  ""umg 

Forenoon  Dietary. 

First,  at  six  a.m.,  on  turnips,  then  with  chopped  grain,  fed  in  a  separate  box  for  the 
purpose,  so  that  none  is  wssted  and  the  feed  is  never  sour.     They  are  then  fed  with  hay 


\  ijf! 
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Well  Clbanbd   Daily— Well  Bii^dbd 

iiay.  and  we  have  them  turned  into  the  yard  for  tater  and  Sercd  ^^  ^'*  '°'"' 

Afternoon  Dietary. 

W  i?slT;';S  ^"th^i'^fnTersf  al^^^^^^^^^^  W-  We  give  the 

are  fresh  beddld  and  left  till  seven  pTwLn  thev  Jet  thefr^^^^^^^^  '^^^^ 

with  a  Uttle  more  hay.     They  are  th?n  left  for  theli|ht.  "^^'^  ^^'"^^  ""'  ^"*  ^^^-^ 

Curry-Combing— Durham   Grades  Exclusively. 

We   use  a  curry-comb  made  for  the  purpose,   with  larger  teeth  thnn  +»,»       a- 
comb.     We  use  Durham  grades  exclusively!  in'faci  see  no  otferB  £1^  market!  ' 

Prices— Profit  on  Feeding  Good  Cattle. 


at  the  prices  I  have  given,  charging  market  rates  for  the  feed. 
on  feeding  common  stock. 


There  would  be  uo  profit 


Coarse  Grains  and  Hay  at  Full  Value— Manure. 
Sixty  Head  in  a  Season. 

300  ^J^ro^'t^tr^  sir  z  ;rrr*  °"'^  --» '» -- "'  -»^.  -^ 

Grass  Feeding  in  Summer- Bran. 

a  little  bran  with  the  feed  ^  ^  fattened.     I  would  recommend  the  use  of 

Barley— Peas— Spring  Wheat- Average  Yield. 

bushels  per  acre,  would  be  about  the  av;rage  yield  S  sping  whL      '    '  "  '^  '°  '^ 

Salt  on  the  Land— Good   Effects. 

[dlr.  liomie.]  * 
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Turnips  braird  more  freely  when  sown,  aad  more  vigorously  altogether     The  straw  of  th* 
barley  or  wheat  is  firmer,  brighter,  and  not  so  liable  to  fall  oven 
To  tha  CAatman.— The  grain  I  consider  is  plumper 

barlerc^ps.^'"""'^""^'  "^^'^  ''^  "^  ^°*^  ^^"  ^^^  '^^'^^  *°  '""  '^^P''  "  -^-^  *-^ 

Rotation  op  Crops. 

-o^   f^f  """Jl^^'u*  *"f*^*?''  P^  cropping.     Our  usual  rotation  commences  with  peas  after 

Lltix  gltni^e^^S^ ''"" '' '-'"  ^^^  ^'^"  *-"^p^  ^^-  ^^^^^  -  --  ^^- 

SuMJiRR  Fallow— Feedixo  Rape. 

f„«^  ^f.^^f ,f  "y  P?*  a  field  into  summer  fallow,  and  sow  it  with  rape,  which  we  use  a» 
feed  in  the  fall     urmng  the  cattle  to  be  fattened  on  to  it.     Great  care  must  however  be 

SL  1  >H*'i''  /^'.  ff'  S"  *". ''  "'^^"  ^^  ^^  ^°  ^  d'^^^P  «<^te.     We  Tual  y  "Ive  the 
cattle  a  little  dry  feed  before  turning  them  on  to  it.  ««uaiiy  ^ive  ine 

Perfect  Quietness  Essential  to  Cattle. 

irri  Jtlon'o^f  rny'kind.^"^  *'  '"  "^"'""^  ''  ^''^  '^"  "^^^^^  ^''^'''^y  ^"«*'  ^^  free  from 

No  Rough  Handling  or  Ill-usage— No  Doas. 

«.4    I  ^f'oV'-o",?!^  handling  or  ill  usage,  and  all  dogs  are  excluded  from   the  farm    in 
order  that  the  cattle  may  aot  be  harassed  by  them.  '  ^ 

PETER  RENNIE. 


MR,   JOHN  BLACK'S   EVIDENCE. 
John  Blaok,  of  Fergus,  was  called  and  examined. 

A    BUYER    AND    SHIPPEB. 

I.       f'^J!f''J^^T!^^^.^'^  *  g''^^^  merchant  by  trade,  but  export  cattle,  sheen  and 
iLTment      ^JS''^^!  .^^^g^"  ^^^  ^^^-'^^  -markets.     I  buy  my  animals  in  a  cokdS  for 
sLipment     The  cattle  are  mostly  gram  fed.     There  is  a  decided  advantage  in  these  over 
other  cattle.     I  ship  in  May,  June  and  July  for  Montreal     FaU  shipments  did  not  ^y 
aor  could  I  get  the  cattle  I  wanted  at  that  season.  pui«uu.  uiu  not  pay, 

GRAIN  FEED — COMMON  CATTLE — GRADES. 

FOUR  YEAR  OLDS  PREFERRED. 

fitf^H^nr^J ^*'^'*TJ  "i""^*^  prefer  «ittle  four  years  old,  as  being  stronger  and  better 
fitted  for  the  voyage;  but  three  year  old  cattle  well  handled  do  very  well      We  have 

Inffi-      rf.'l^^rTrr^^'^?^^  ^P  ^   ^^^^^  P"""'^^-      These  would  be  well-bred 
animals.     Cattle  should  be  turned  out  for  exercise.     The  fact  that  thcv  are  often  not  m 

[Mr.  Black.] 
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Sfut&h"eteS  *The":xi?-"P"^^^".^°  large  a  proportion  of  turnips  ha, 
age  in  this  Respect         ^^  "'''''  ^'''''  "^  ^""^"^^  «*"^«  g-««  them  an  advaxS 

COMPARISON    OF    CANADIAN    WITH    AMERICAN    CATTLE. 

of  Canacifan  a^d"lmer£n  cat'ti''  c7  l"'""  .',  ^^^  ^-^g^*  1-.-  numbers  both 
by  Mr.  Renuie^reqTiS  equal  to  the  be'r\^f "'  "'f''''^  ""'^   '^''  "^^  ^^«°"bed 

they  must  be  well  bred  and  fX  be mlirLd  Scioul^^  TthinW'  '''''"""^  T'""'' 
pects  in  the  English  market  for  well-fed  cattle  Th«iJ;  1.1  f  f  ^^^'"-^  ^?  ^°°^  P''^^' 
cul.,  .  shipment  i„  «.e  .pH„«,  buV^rinerS;  g^S'SfrSr^^^r  ^  ""=- 

SHIPMENTS    TO  ANTWERP   AND    PARIS. 

Montreal,  to  the  ToZto  Globe  Munderloh  &  Co.,  the  German  Consul  in 

SHIPMENTS    OP   1880. 

«heep'  anT5?6  wV^  Thrcit^r"''^  "''^  ^^,'^^'^'^  ^''''  °^  «^1*'  I'^^SG  cattle,  2,013 
price'ks  steers  Sey  Ihfp  w  Tut  Z^^^'^X  '*T!i  ^"^f  ^^  "'"  ^^"  ^^  ^  S-^  a 
That  is  all  that  ia  neTessary.  ^^"'^^''^  *  ^'"^^  '^'■"^"^^^  "'^  t^^^  ''"s. 

THE   SHEEP  SHIPMENTS— PRICES. 

in  my';;ni:rplrft::rs  irfeUr~r'\^-^.™*  °^  -«--  ^^  -"i<^. 

a  supply ^f  ^^thera  We  L?J  if  ^^  •'"'  ^■'""^'  *'"  *^°  ^^^^^  «W.  ^^d  furnish 
the  ^So^  on,  for  good  IL  Tut  'a  Httir'l  ""?  P'!:.^^-  ^°J  '^^^P'  ^^^«  "''^gh*'  -i'^^ 
were  mostly  good  crosses   of  th«  ?.'     I  •^"'i  "'^f  *^^*  ^^^«  ^^^^"O'--      They 

breeds.  We^Iike  sJeep  about  150  7hT'  '^''''^J^f  '¥  ^otswold  or  Southdown 
mutton  I  do  not  tbinl  ^f I,!  r  i',  l'""^  '"''^'Sht,  dressing  at  about  75  lbs.      For 

the  presenrtime  he  most  nrXb,  "f  ^°.  ""'^^  i^^'"?  '^""  "^^  *h«  ^^^^-^ter.  At 
cross  of  the  LeTcestS^tfth^etS^^  'V?  7"°'  ^"'^  mutton  combined  would  be  a 
WOOL  ^^^''ester  with  the  bouthdown;   but  that  might  change  with  the  demand  for 

MORE    WETHERS    IN    DEMAND. 
.narketfor.hcepiaL»Cd     Vf—       1       ^  *'"'  "-lire  are  good  prospect,  far  a 

HOGS— THE    SORT    WANT!;D. 

about^200  prund?^il?w"eiil't sT  """f'^l^  i>  'T'  '^^«^'>'  '^^S'  ^^  *^-  «*»bble,  weighing 
five  cents  tHf Sntep^r  ptind  for  W  •''  ^"^^^  'T^'"'  ^  ^'^'^  P^^^  this  spring 
English  consump.0^  ^  wSti^  J^S  ^ITclIlS;.  Sl^^^?  S^t  3^  ^^^  ^^^ 
fr.  J.  BlacU  JOHN  BLACK. 
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jl  MR.  ROBERT  BLACK'S  EVIDENCE. 

Robert  Black,  of  Fergus,  was  called  and  examined. 
To  Mr.  Dyrno,ui.-l  assist  Mr.  John  Black  in  connection  with  the  shipment  of  cattle. 

The  Bbiloian  Trade. 

infonned  that  there  are  few  cattle  fe^on  T  T        T  '^""^^  "^^^  consequence.     I  am 

largely  distillerv  fed      T^l  -?         ll  •       <^^"  ^™8.  '^e  supply  of  meat  in  the  cities  being 

Sd  sttes  ^  ^  ^"^^  ***'''■  '"PP^^^«  ^'^'•S^^^  ^™»  ^«"°^»rt,  Holland  and  thf 

Comparison  of  Canadian  Cattlk  with  Others. 

U.nfS^Mt^!*^''  compai-e  very  favourably  with  the  Dutch  and  Danish,  but  not  with  the 
tYl~  ll  1?i  "^"i"'  '"""*'  "?  ^'^'^  ^<''"  °^'^'-'^«*  ^•■°™  their  birth.  With  good  men  to  sell 
there  should  be  a  fair  chance  for  a  satisfactory  trade  for  Canadian  cattle  in  Belgium 

'  Bad  System  of  Sellinu. 

to  10^!  '^' */"l  °^  '?''"^  ^^^"^  '^  ^''^-     "^^^  '^"^^  *«•«  sold  at  live  weight  subject  to  20 

Sa^es  in  Paris. 

We  sent  32  head  to  Paris.     Th,,  market  there  was  quite  equal  to  the  English  auota 
tions  in  London.     Cattle  for  Paris  would  usually  be  shipped  to  Havre.  ^        ^ 

No  Quarantine — Weight. 

Abou?T7oS'to"?  Jor^'^'T  ^f8">'^*^«"«  i"  Belgium  or  France  as  regards  foreign  cattle. 
About  1,400  to  1,500  pounds,  live  weight,  suits  the  Paris  markets.  In  Belgium  a  little 
lighter  would  be  preferred,  say  from  1,200  to  1,400  pounds.  ^ 

EGBERT  BLACK. 


MR.  RICHARD  HALL'S  EVIDENCE. 

calledTd'e'xa^ne":  """''  '"'''"'"'  '^^"''"P'^''  ^°'^'^°"'  Manchester  and  Wakefield,  was 

LARQK    EXPERIENCE    AS    A    SALESMAN. 

•  *i  ^'^  'Y'*'  ^•!^"'^d.--I  tlo  bu.siiies.s  as  a  cattle  salesman  in  many  parts  of  En.^land  Tk 
IS  the  custom  in  England  for  the  cattle  salesman  to  interveue^Ker  tK  ncipals 
selli  oTatTr^^^^  his  .judg.nent  almost  entirely  regulates  the  buy'^S 

anyway  Mr  Prantl';  l'"f  "^'^  r''""^'  «"'  '^"'"*^'  *'"*  ««"'e  clients  do  not  intorfL  in, 
any  ^ay— Mr  Frankland,  for  instance,  who  was  the  first  Canadian  shipper  I  sold  for  andi 
who  brought  the  lirst  successful  ear ^o  ir,t.n  Kn^i^nd  -^  r  ivprn--.!  1  v  M       i r     -^^       iVV 

o o-'i»?5  ..V  ijuerpuoi  by  ihc  Jianiiooa.     There: 

[Mr.  R.  Black.— Mr.  Hall] 
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were  a  few,  Bay  from  five  to  ten,  caino  boforo  that  time  in  Allan's  8teamer8,and  there  was  also 
a  cargo  came  th«  fail  before  in  a  stoainer  called  the  Euphrates;  but  they  were  a  lot  of  middlin-^ 
cattle.     I  ought  to  be  an  export  m  cattle.     I  was  brought  up  as  a  butcher  with  my  father 
and  at  the  age  of  nineteen  1  went  to  sell  for  Verdon  ^  Cullen  as  an  assistant  salesman 
Ihey  used  to  sell  sheep  in  little  lots.     I   remained  with   them  as  salesman  eleven  years 
and  then  I  commenced  on  my  own  account.     I  have  been  examined  as  a  witness  before  a. 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  both  on  the  cattle  trade  and  on  the  cattle  plague  • 
1  have  been  examined  twice.     I  have  also  been  on  several  deputations  to  the  Privy  Councif 
in  respect  to  restrictions.    When  on  a  London  deputation  to  which  I  had  the  honour  of  beinc 
elected  there  were  only  three  of  us  to  speak,  and  I   was  examined  at  somo  considerable 
length.     Some  weeks  I  have  had  as  many  as  900  head  of  cattle  pass  through  my  hands 
I  have  had  the  largest  number  of  Canadian  cattle  to  sell  of  any  man  in  En<'land      When 
I  was  with  V<,'rdon  &  CuUen  we  had  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  very  largo  numbers  of 
sheep  and  lamb.s,    and  sold    them  in    tens,  twenties,   thirties,   and    forties,    and    when 
dealers  placed  them  m  our  hands  to  sell  I  was  seldom  told  the  price  of  any  of  them   but 
had  to  sell  them  according  to  my  own  judgment.     Then,  when  the  sheep  trade  fell  off  in 
the  month  of  October  or  November,  I  went  to  assist  in  selling  the  cattle.     Besides  the 
Canadian  cattle  that  have  passed  through  my  hands  I   have  sold   large  consignments  of 
American  cattle.     When  the  root  crop  has  failed  I  have  bought  in  London  and  taken  to 
Manchester  and  Liverpool  large  numbers  of  Oporto,  Spanish,  Danish,  Swedish  and  Dutch 
cattle,  and  also  cattle  from  Schleswig-ilolstein.     My  observation  extends  very  largely  also 
to  Irish  cattle,  r^    j 

COMPAKATIVE  VALUE    OF    DIFFERENT    BREEDS. 

Of  the  cattle  which  come  into  the  English  market  those  -.vhich  rank  high- 
est in  point  of  quality  are  the  Aberdeen  Scot.  They  are  the  breed  known  as  the 
Po  ed  Angus.  The  Fat  Galloway  ranks  about  equal  with  the  Polled  Angus ;  but  a  middliiiL 
Galloway  1.S  just  about  as  bad  a  bullock  for  a  butcher  as  you  cart  select,  he  kills  very 
coarse  indeed.  The  Galloway  will  bring  more  per  pound  than  any  other  l»reed,  except 
the  Aberdeen,  but  he  does  not  cut  as  streaky  as  the  Polled  Angus.  If  you  feed  a  Gallo- 
way bullock  and  a  Shorthorn  together,  and  feed  them  exactly  alike,  the  beef  of  the 
Galloway  will  eat  better  than  that  of  the  Shorthorn,  and  it  is  the  sam.'  with  feeding 
Leicester  sheep  and  Southdowiis  together.  Tlu;  Galloways  are  not  the  most  paying  cattle 
though.  Next  to  the  Polled  Angus  or  Scot  in  point  of  quality  I  would  put  the  English 
Shorthorn  or  Durham.  The  Bates  blood  ranks  much  higher  than  the  Booth  ;  but  my 
impression  is  that  for  the  butcher  the  Booth  is  the  more  useful  animal,  because  it  is  larger 
and  carries  more  flesh.  Next  to  that  breed  I  would  put  the  American  cattle,  which  my 
experience  this  year  has  shown  me  are  nearly  equal  to  the  Scottish  and  superior  to  the 
Irish,  with  the  exception  of  the  prime  grass  Irish  heifers.  Then  the  Irish  and  the  good 
Canadians  rank  about  the  same. 
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AMERICAN     CATTLE    BEFORE   THE    CANADIANS. 

The  American  rank  higher  than  the  Canadian  cattle,  in  the 
because  the  breed  is  stronger.  I  think  the  Americans  keep  their  cattle  a 
than  the  Canadians.  The  American  cattle  have  big  chines,  and  when  they  are''killed  the 
are  thicker  through  the  belly,  and  are  generally  better  weighers.  Some  of  the  distiller 
fed  beasts,  however,  have  commanded  high  prices.  The  first  importation  of  Canadia 
cattle  into  London  came  to  me  some  live  or  six  years  ago— I  think  by  the  Temperlr 
Line.  There  were  one  hundred  and  twenty  of  them  landed  on  the  Sunday  at  Thames 
Haten.  I  told  all  the  London  buyers  about  them,  and  induced  reporters  to  come  up  con- 
flequ(mtly  they  were  noticed  in  the  Timea  and  other  London  newspapers.  When  they 
came  to  the  market  people  were  perfectly  amazed  that  sucli  good  buUockscould  come  from  this 
country.  The  consequence  was  there  were  crowds  of  customers  for  them,  and  we  sold  them 
for  more  than  they  were  worth.  Those  who  bought  them  over  culled  them,  and  then  t.b«v 
uaid  they  weighed  too  light. 

[,l^-.  Hall.] 
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PREJUDICES,    AND    HOW    TO    OVERCOME    IT. 

^uch  7rehfdicri  ;^^^^^^^^  *'™   that   is  applied   to   them  in  ^London.       Finding 

fi  ?ure    Xv  wi  ^  .'"'.  """''""''  '"  ^^""^  ^"«'"''««  t"  l"*^*  th«ir  tails  long  in 

r uture     they  have  done  so,  and  since  thon  thoy  hav(.   ranked  as  well  a^  anvthina      A 

on  VvSslv  morn  r  ""^  ^  'f  J"«f  ^y/^enin,^.  T  had  thorn  in  the  Wakefield  nfarket 
cLadian  Sf  f^^  r  •  ^'.  "  *i'  ^7  ?  ^''^  '^*'"'"'*  "^  ^'^y^^"  '^''•'""'l  «".  Tho  first-class 
rank  so  hi'?     WhTn?     "no   inferior  to  tho  Am,>riean  ;  but  the  distillery  beasts  do  n^ 

^^:^J^^:f^!,S:^:^^^  '--^-^  beasts  rank^second  to  the 
A    STATJ,    FED    CANADIAN     KQUAL    TO    ANY   AMERICAN 

they  areVa  iuira  vt.'^^  thoy  can  run  during  the  winter.  I  think  too  that 
SAmorL^or^fed^r  ]«,'''"  ^T'^'^''  «^"1«.  ^vhich  assists  them  to  weigh. 
Polled  Anirand^^^^^^^  rank  in  quality  equal  to  anything    in  England  except  the 

^r  +U„f  1^  Cxalloway.     I  might  almost  say,  but  that  it  is  not  desirable  to  so  too 

c-miol  J  SLh  W  .  t  ^"""'r'.  "'"^"^  ^"^^'^^'''^  ^"""'^k.  They  have  bone  ;  but  you 
TheecS  leaea^  TAlTi  ^^y°"  «"*  ^^^"^^  "^^'^^  ^^^  ^'11  l^'^^e  weak  chines 
hSiorn  bunrX  Ltr  •n*?,.*''f  F^^'^^  ""P''"^*^'^  ^'^  ^^e  use  of  thoroughbred 
Bwm  fed  ""'"  ''"  '^'^"*^^^'  •^^"^^  ^*^«  '"•^"  ^t'*"  fed,   pasture  fed,  or 

advanta(;e  OP  Canadian  cattle. 
thecJuntrWrTtb^l  of  the  pasture-fed  and  stall-fed  cattle  from  Canada  going  through 
aa         American  cattle  which  have  to  be  slaughtered  at  the  place  of  debarkation. 
NO    OBJECTION   TO   DISTILLERY    FED    BEASTS. 

^eu\t   ?nn  °^-'''°*  *°,^'^'^«*-''  tl'-^t  are  fattened  entirely  on  swill.     I  was  in   Wake- 
S    s  mo     w  ir;fd"£ts"   ''r    ^^^V^'  T  ""''^^  '••«  --    ^    '--    rei^Jd  l" 

..tterr^i:' w\tf i;terrs^"^^^^^^^^^^  "^^  r^"'"'"  H 

the  t™S;t  irre^^i  ;  lurinTth^t"'  ""*•  '  ''''^'  i^'^*  '^  *''"  ^^■''"•^  «^ 
are  scarcely  in  so  -Lra  ^n  i/  ^.  t''"\\°"ff  «^*  voyage,  at  the  end  of  which  they 
a™  mSv  alwav^  l.u\  T'''^'^''''\  »*  ''«'^lth  as  when  they  left  their  homes.  Animals 
Tigr  Je  \^n  t  o  sel^tl^"'^""  ""'  '^y.  ""'^''^  "'^  "«•  ^e  do  not  want  to  sell  by 
«-erf  to  bTsoId  bv  t  L  ''"""''''  sometimes  fwr  more  than  they  are  worth.  If  they 
«  ere  to  be  sold  by  weight  any  person  could  go  into  the  business.  ^ 


GRAIN—POTATOES— DISTILLERY    FEED— OIL 


CAKE. 


and  L"en  t^the  d?s     llrv  77^tr'   ^^e   preference   first  to  the   purely  stall  fed, 

What  hL  come    b        J  t'^-    1?^"  ^"'''  ^''^  ^'«  '"^^^  ^'^d  but  little  e^erience  of 

Wiiat  have  come    hitherto  I   call    mean,    middling   cattle.       If    your   farmers   would 
\Mr.  hau.] 
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ADVICE    AS    TO    QUALITY    AND    WKKIIIT. 
I  would  advise  Canadian  brocdorB  to  send  to  Rntrlnn,!  nnno  v.,,*  «^^  i      •      i      .« 

or  irom  nine  to  ten  m  Mancli(>Hfcpr      Tn  WnL-n««i,i  ^^..  i.  i         .,  '"'r""^>a  duiiocjc 

tKt  '"-v*.'  "fr^  ^'^^ttorsC::;'"^  ir/f^^^^^^^^  a  t? 

100  stone  may  be  reckoned  ten  score  a  quarter.     In  London  oitrht  Dound«^n  fTfT     . 

of  cuttle  which  weigh  alive  on  this  continent  from  1,350  to  1  500  ooumir    tT^  i     ^'';™ 
your  cttU  wiU  fetch  exactly  tl.„  ^^  ^  ^,  „,  «lc  wIcC  Sj  but^Il°e'SMi' 

AMERrCAN    ADVANTAGE    IN    HIDES^ 
Our  Iiiflos  m  England  are  clasRed,  and  the  heaviest  wpitrlif»  >,,n*^«  ft.-  t,*  t.    i      • 

lock  «,«t  i,  ,,a,,turea  ?ut,i,irtl»„fVthrstonW  „"£!'' offal t^^"  "''' ,'°"',  "i"  ''"■■ 
in  our  fade     If  .  „.n  i,  buying  a  g„«,  bullock  hTX.'i'^i.l^  -  nuportant  oloM^t 

MIXED    CAIiaOES— SORTED    STEERS- -HEIFERSL 

The  greater  proportion  of  the  Canadian  cattle  are  steers    Whan  a  miTP,?  ^o*««  ^f     tn 

Th"  *  w"  7  "•;'  '*/.?.'  ^'"^  ^^'^  ^''^  °^^"  ^^^^l'-'  -"^he  biggTst  a^the  bTste^i^^^ 
gether.  We  do  not  sell  them  as  a  carj/o  but  clasKifv  tJ»m.    Tf  ,i^f„      *  ,      '^?'«''''8  to- 

in  the  value  of  the  animals  to  send  tfem   n  a  3ed  cLo       In  ^ 

liked,  and  in  Glasgow  h.ifors  and  cows  are  n^riiked'    The  btt  1  "k"t  ^  T  "  •' 
Liverpool.     There  is  no  objection  to  th^m  there  at  a  1      On  iZ        f  .^^^",  " 

morning  several  men  will  meet  me  there  who  an'rom  Nottindmm  LTrbT^hr  P^  r'''"^ 
and  Manchester  ;  and  the  Manchester  man  will  ask  f^r  hS  aTd  the  N^tH  f  "^"^^^ 
or  cows  and  heifers.  The  reason  that  hoifors  are  piXred  in  tW  d  tS^^^  tCt 
they  are  said  to  be  smaller  in  their  bones  Ihan  bullocks,  and  they  caTcu  them  Jp  nto 
.mailer  pieces;  they  have  more  retail  markets  for  thai  sort  of  meat  than  oth^r  Sace^ 
If  heifers  are  good  they  do  not  suffer  on  a  Rca  voyage  anv  more  than  f.nllMPtl  T  i  I 
think  they  sufler  so  much,  they  are  not  so  big,  and'  4eyTo  Zt  get  rubbed  so^m        '  Vdo 

JeVruit'th^IrZtr^"^"  '''  ^"'^*^'-     '''^  ^''  --  -^  fre,uenti;gt-raJbeS 

PROSPECTS    OF    FUTURE    TRADE. 

♦rn-1.^''"'    '"''^*^?   P''"«P«°*   «^   th«   Can.adian    trade  is   good   in   En-dand    and  that 
trade   is   going   to  increase   each   year.      An  advantage    which  you    have  is   that   th! 
Americans  are  so  heavily  handicupped-to  the  extent  of  a  penny  or  three  Llfrinn!. 
pound-on  .account  of  their  cattle  having  to  be  killed  at  the  port  of  debarkatioi  ^         * 
[Mr.  Hall.) 
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HKALTIIINKSS    OF    CANADIAN    CATTLK— GOOD    BEBULTS. 

If.by  achanK'.' '" /li"  law  in  KuKlan.i.you  wen.  plaoo.!  on  th.'s.iM..<  footing  as  tho  Amori- 
cans  your  oatth,  would    ...  ,i,.j„v.i.it,..,l  in  valuv  to  tho  .-xtrnt  of  t  hn,.  poun.lrs  a  l.rml      I  do. 
not  think  you  liavo  anything  to  approluMid  in  ivsp.vt  of  that  n.att.T  iiowrv,.,-      Th..  Anion 
cju«  cannot  show  a  ol.an  bill  of  hoait!..     Tl...  v.t.rina.y  surKoons  in  that  country  admit 
that  thoir  oat tlo  have  pI.M.ro.pn.nm.onia  and  Toxas  fovor  an.on«  thru.,  and  whil..  tln,y  havo 
that,  tho  LuKlmh  lk)v,.rmu.-nt.  whothcr  it  Imppons  to  Ik,  ConHorvativ  or  Lihora!,  will  put 
Jt8  foot  on  thou-  iHMng  hrouKht  through  tho  country.     I  wan  ankod  to  go  on  a  .h^putation 
t,»    harl   Sponcor  tor  tho  purpono  of  asknig  for  tho  rostriotion-s  to  ho  withdrawn-  but 
behoving  aH  I  did  that  mioh  an  application  would  bo  utterly  fruitions,  I  doclinod  to  do  ho 
I   H.l.evo  that  your  main  chanco  in  tho  Hnglish  niarkot  consiHtH  in  your  protooting  your- 
aelven  oarofully  agaiiiMt  plouro-pnouinonia  and  all    othor  contiigiouH   .lisoaH.'s  by  which, 
your  catt  0  might  b,.  atlcetod.       My  oxporionco  is  that  (!anadian  cattio  are  geiiorally 
healthy;  thoy  have  wondortul  constitutions  I  think.     Distillory-fod  oattlo  caanot  stand 
the  same  tatiguo  as  those  fed  out  of  doors. 

KXKIU'ISE— HErrKU    FEKDrNO. 

I  consider  it  indispensable  to  cattio  being  ablo  to  stand  fatigu*  that  they  have  a  certai 
•mount  of  ex(>iciso.  I  think  excrcis.^  would  improv.*  thom  for  the  foreign  trade  It  is  m* 
opinion  that  you  must  use  mon?  artiHcial  fin.,!  and  roots  for  your  cattio  ;  and  if  you  do  you 
have  many  of  the  breeds  m  Canada  as  good  as  they  hav(>  them  in  tho  Unit.d  States  If 
you  use  artificial  fooil  you  can  have  as  good  cutth*  as  thi^  Americans.  I  did  not  moan 
to  say  that  if  you  wor.«  put  on  tho  same  footing  as  tho  Americans  your  trailo  would  bo  an 
mhiUtetl,  but  that  your  price  would  fall  and  you  wt)uld  bo  put  at  a  considerable  dis 
advantage.  Assuming  that  your  farmers  pay  groat  attention  to  getting  a  liigh  class  of 
amiuals,  tlioroughly  woU-f.Ml  b,>asts,  stall-fe.1  ones,  you  will  comman.l  as  good  »  price  for 
them  in  our  markets  as  otht>r   I'^nglish  breeds. 

AMEUIOAN    CATTLK    ON     LANDING. 

..,''^''rpA'"*;"T  '^l'"'*:  '*"•'•  asarulo,  in  good  condition -l)ettor  than  tho  Canadian 
cattle.  I  his  is  duo,  in  the  first  place,  to  tho  fact  of  tho  American  boats  Hbing  larger 
and  better  than  many  of  tho  Oanatlian,  and,  in  tho  second  place,  to  the  fa.  i  that 
the  cattle  when  on  board  the  American  ships  receive  tho  sanu>  food  that  tliey  do 
in  America,  that  18,  corn.  You  see  hardly  any  cattio  ..oming  otF  th..  Amerit  in  ships 
rubbed  on  the  rump.  This,  it  appears  to  me,  is  because  they  have  larger  stalla 
than  those  on  the  Canadian  vessels.  ° 

IMPROVED    SHIPPING    FACILITIES    PROM    CANADA. 

Some  of  tho  Canadian  lines  are  now,  however,  making  arriing<Muents  for  carryinir 
oattle  which  are  very  favourable.  * 

THE    BEST    SEASON    FOR    SHIPPING. 

The  best  time  of  the  year  to  .send  cattle  to  England  from  this  country  with  a  view  to. 
obtaining  the  best  prices  is  m  tho  spring,  in  May  or  Juno  ;  if  the  St.  Lawrence  opened  a 
month  earlier,  in  fact,  it  would  be  all  the  better.  The  reason  that  tliey  fetch  better  prices 
at  that  time  is  that  the  stall-fed  oattle  in  Ireland  and  England  are  getting  exhausted  and 
the  grass-fed  oattle  are  not  ready.  The  only  cattle  that  are  coming  then  in  quantity  to 
Jjondon  are  the  Norfolk,  and  they  are  the  second  crop. 

OPORTO    AND    SPANISH    CATTLE. 

Uome  of  the  Oporto  cattle  going  into  L«indon  are  very  good  indeed  ;  butchers  faTOU* 
[3fr.  HaU.] 
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thnin  b.,oauH«  tlwy  liav.,  vory  oxtraor.linuiy  hi,I..H  on  thntn.  Tho  Jows  in  London  favour 
tho  Oporto  an.l  th«  HpaniHh  oattlo  vory  much.  All  tho  Uporto  cattlo  an,  H„„„d.  If  the 
Jims  do  not  get  tho  meat  roshr.r  thoy  rojoct  it  as  Iri/hl,  and  th.Mi  tho  butchor  Iuih  to  m-nd 
It  to  Ho.no  ...an  .n  tlu,  niotropolitan  n..i.k.,t  to  hoII.  Oonso.ju.mtly  thoro  are  no  cattle  in 
greater  demand  among  the  Jews  thiui  tho  Oporto. 

DKAl)    MKAT    IMI'OIITATIONS. 

I  do  not  think  the  in.portationH  of  dea.l  meat  have  been  v(,ry  HuccoHsful.  I  have  been 
o»e,e,l  wo  co,.,n..sH>onH  ..r  t  .e  sale  of  it.  but  I  would  not  take  them,  becauHe,  I  Haid, 
..7m  ^'"T;V;  ""•''"  •'"*'^PI"""'"'""t.  'uul  r  did  not  want  to  take  a  Hhi,,m.-nt  on 
which  I  thought  the  conHignor  was  g.,ing  to  lo.s...  The  Hl.ip„„.nt  of  dead  meat  adectH  the 
London  ...arket  more  than  any  other  In  L,  ,.d..n  it  is  not  as  it  is  in  the  inland  towiiH  or 
in  Ljverpooi  ,n  this  respoct  In  London  the  butcher  goes  for  orders  every  morning  to  tho 
whole  o  hiH  cuHtomers  and  if  a  man  only  wants  a  pound  of  steak,  his  order  is  sei.t  to  him. 
It  is  a  daily  supply,  so  th.it  if  th.,  meat  is  ia  fair  condition  the  coarser  parts  are  dispose, 
of  for  beef  a  la  mode,  soups  hashes  and  sUming,  and  tho  better  parts  are  sent  t(,  va- 
rious private  house...  hot..ls  and  resfiurants,  an.l  there  is  an  inn.iediate  co«su..,ption  of  all 
parts  ot  •'''«'";»''»;';  wh,,n,as,n  Liverpool  or  any  of  M,„  Midland  counties  ^-in  Derby,  Not- 
tuiKham,  Sh..fhel.l  Wake  held  an.l  other  places  -many  consumers  will  not  have  U.e  ro- 
frig,.rated  ia.«t  -thoy  will  oomo  and  buy  a  worn  old  fat  cow,  or  a  bull  in  preference. 

AMKHICAN    DKAD    MEAT. 

The  American  refrig.,rat.,.l  m.-atoats  t..nder;  but  I  think  it  is  tasteles.s.  The  American 
cattle  kiUed  at  L,verpo.)l  an.i  Hirk.mhea.l  hav.,,  however,  grown  in  favour  a  good  deal  in 
many  parts  of  the  .country,  becaus.,  of  the  rail-my  companies  having  raa.h,  bett.,r  arrange- 
..i.'nts  tor  th.,  rapid  and  successful  conveyance  of  meat,  hi  that  way  (Jana.lians  have-  \uln 
losing  a  little  of  the  advanUgo  which  w.w  given  them  by  the  obligation  to  .slau-'hter 
Amen,  an  ..attle  at  Liverpool Th.-r..  has  not  been  so  mu  .-h  chang.-  in  that  respect  in  Wake- 
ti.^id  ...•  Liverp..ol ;  but  from  Man.-I.ester  w.,  have  not  so  many  buyers  as  w.,  used  to  have 
Home  ot  th.un  .say  now,  "Th.n-e  is  so  much  difFer.mco  in  th.,  price  that  we  will  go  down  to 
Liv.TpnoI  an.l  buy  some  Liv.Tp....!  nr  Hirk.Mih.^a.l  kilbnl  AmericAu  beef." 

VHK   OK    OIL.  CAKKS— UOOTH. 

I  am  very  farourablo  to  the  use  of  oil  cak.,  as  foo.1  for  either  stall-fed  or 
grass-fed  animals.  It  ,s  now  univei-sally  used  by  farmers  in  Enghui.l  and  Scot- 
land.  Cana.la  exports  large  <,uantiti.,s  of  it  to  England,  and  the  Canadian  oil 
cake  IB  highly  appreciated  there  In  feeding  oil  cake  I  would  begin  with  three  or 
four  pouruls  ami  hn.sh  with  eight  pounds  a  day;  a  large  animal  would  take  a  little 
more.  In  a  large  city  like  this,  where  they  are  feeding  so  many  in  stables,  manure 
so  no  value  but  m  the  .ountry  it  is  an.l  nothing  makes  so  good  manure  as  oU 
cake.  I  would  a  so  rocomm.m.l  oil  cake  for  distillery  cattle.  Wo  have  had  a  few  dis- 
til hu-y  cattle  which  were  a  gran.l  lot  of  animals;  they  were  choice  cattle.  Kvc-rybo, ly 
gathered  round  an.l  admire.l  th.Mu ;  but  the  butchers  were  a  little  shy  of  them  Th.-v  said 
the  beasts  w.-re  a  good  quality,  but  the  price  deman.led  was  a  little  too  high.  "  Duriru.  the 
last  two  or  three  years  the  character  of  the  cattle  shippe.l  from  Cana.la  has  decide.ll^  im- 
prove.!, an.lthe^ir  reputation  has  made  rapid  strides.  I  would  strongly  advi.sc  the  in- 
tromction  of  oil  cak.,  as  a  t.»o,l,  first,  on  account  of  its  nutritious  qualities,  and  in  the 
next  place,  b.H-ause  it  is  a  f.,.xi  that  can  be  continue.l  during  the  sea  voyage.     Distillerv- 

..onS  nn  ''"1  M  -^'"^  M  Tt  '  ^"1  ."'"P"  ""  ^^^  ^•'>"'-"''  ^"'^  ^'"'^  consequentfy  arrive  in  fair 
condition.  A  thing  that  I  would  suggest  to  your  farmers  is  that  th.^y  should  grow  swede 
turnips  and  mangohl  wurzels  ;  they  are  an  excellent  thing  to  give  cattle  in  the  winter  the 
swede  first  and  when  it  is  done  the  a.angol.1  wurzel.  The  mangold  wurzei  oigT  t  kee^ 
till  the  middle  of  snninier.  °  '^<-^l» 

[Afr.  Halt.] 
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UNWISE    KCCNOMY. 

•'Hon't  giv'e  then,  ^^r^i:!:!:  rUir:iZp.^':,^l^t,'^^'^  --  --'  they  sa^, 
our  possession  a  day  or  two  a.nl  givo  them  mc^^  ™nl,M  "^V'V"  ^""*d"^»  ^''^ttJ^  m 
this  cliruate  I  would  recomrn.., .      ,,11  '       ™'^''®''  *^°'°  ^""'^  PO""''^  •••'tter.      In 

'ueal,  and  oil  cake    ''^'°™'"^""''  """'?«  jud.c.ousiy  given  ;  I  would  givo  turnips,  a  Uttle 

DtJKHAM     AND    POI.LRD    >  .OUS    rROSSES. 

«ross^o^;,.ir^,;^^;;;«4rslS;:rns"r  -o™.endyour  fanners  to 
also  recommend  the  Polled  aLT«  a.  n^' /""••  °"'^  *^  «'""^-''  ""c^'  I  ^"uld 
tlu.  Polled  Angus  crossed  w^thZshorthorr;^^^  '"P'''^^"'"«  y^"''  ^'^'^  '    ^  ^^^^k 

I'utchers-that  is,  one  c  osr  I  would  ta  e  ?.  T  °'Ju  T.u''  "''''«"""*  ^"'™«1  ^^^  *he 
with  a  Polled  AnVus  bull      I  wmX  all  fif^'vf  .^^'^  Shorthorn  cow  and  cross  her 

I  do  not  think  thoCuSed  steers  1^0?;^  F  l^'Y  ^??T  ''''^  y'""'  "-^^i-  <=«-«• 
cattle.  Whether  you^would  succeed  in  mnki,'  Sv '^  Tt^  ^"^"^  ^^^  ™°'-«  ^^''^^  "^her 
not  v.,nture  to  sa/heoause  yo^^'^^Stm^  SSii::^^^ iS'Sj^i  ^°"^^ 

THE    SHEEP    TRADE. 

EnJ^'S^SS^'"'^^::^:^^;^  '"^  '^^"'^^^  '^^  '^  -*  -^^  -II  in  the 
rule,  are  old  sucked-out  aZit  me  of  he™  "''  """'  f",^  T^^'  '^"''  '''^  ^^^^«'  ^^^  « 
take  on  flesh,  and  the  consequence  is  hat  ?Lv  aTo rht""  fu  -^"5'  ■''*  ''"'^''  «*^*  ^^em  to 
sort  does  not  sell  well.  "^  ^^"^  ''»ht  on  their  loi  mutton  of  that 

THE    WEIGHT    PBEFERRED-WETHERS    INDISPENSABLE. 

to  th?:,aT;'lf^  -st3r'xl^rorrirr/'°\'f  ''-■  ^ ''  ^^«-'  --^"-^ 

that  you  ought  to  implore  of  vour  fanners  i.A  ''?'^^  '^'^'S''*^  *°  &«*•      ^  thing 

come  to  market  and  look  ariots  of  «Wn       a     ^"  *°  f  "^  ^''"  ''^"'^  "^^  ^^^hers.     Buyer! 
in    them    thev    wafk    away        For    the    o'"^^ 

pensahle-wethers  or  ^i.nis,  that  is  ewes  7h^"' ^^^^''t"  .  "^'^'^''^  '^^^  ^'^^^'■ 
my  earlv  days  the  better  class  of  neonin     11  ^r  '"''^  ""^  ^*'""''"-     ^"  ^^ngland  in 

such  a  thin/to  be  had  n  qSant'  v^now  a  dav^  i  ^^r'T""''^  """'^"  ^'''^'^  '«  "« 
of  youn.  sheep  sold  in  tl?e  London  and  Lfv^.'rnn  '  T^  ™^'"''''^-  '^^'''•^  ^""^  ^^^^ 
old  at  frou,  tlnL  pounds  to  tt^e  pourd  ten  perTL';"'"''  °"'  ^'^'  ^"'^  *  ''^^  "'^^^^ 

MERITS    OF    DIFFERENT    BREEDS. 

loan-plenty  of  flesh-Tuicv  nSon  r  n^  T,'''  *'^«  ^°*«^«'^l  J  ^  want  mutton  that  is 
the  Shropshire  Down  is-'tK  ond  i;T.r;  T^  ^°'  '""""^  *^«  Southdown  is  first, 
Southdowns  do  very  well  in  a  warfn  climl^e  ' .'  %^Jr'°'  "'"  ^°"*^'^  ^^«  *''^  *hird.  The 
come  small  and  pu^ny,  and  debate  1  hin"l^  ''^\^''  ««"*  1°  '^^Id  climates  they  be- 
now  :  theyhavegot  toornuchof  •l.eT.;  .  il^^  ^""^^  ^^^  *^«  Southdown  too  fine 
one  or  two  of  tlfem  for  sZw  ^L  th^  l!  1"  '"  *^'™-,.  ^^^''^  '^^  Christmas  I  have  had 
deteriorate  in  the  Irth  of  Enl  ,Mn%c'otli''."  'T  "^'^^•'^"  "^  *'"'^-  Southdowns 
mostly  the  Shropshire  Down  ?orti;:^Th?^  ^-^-^  they  use 
[^f>■.  //all  1                            t-rossing.    ine  Uxford  Down  has  not  bcbxi  very  much  used. 
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,o„  .„  ..„u  „.  p„.  oxford.,  but  c.oi  thrliv,';  .^XtT'L  O .Sai:'  '■"'  ""' 

THE    SHROPSIIIUEa    RECOMMENDLD. 

Downl  ^iZaXL'l^lofoJSot^^^^^^^ 

Downs  did  not  weigh  so  he-avy  as  tl"  I  n,-  n«T  """■'"  """""'"«•  '''''"  «f"-"P«»»ire 
dozen  people  th„re  early  to  buy  the  S  ro,^  Idn  h^  ^!^'*' P^"'."^"  "  'l^'^''^^'-.  There  were  a 
and  implored  people  to^tTk^tL  LinSs  It- S'"..'^'  ""'"?"'  ^'*^''"«''  ^"^  ''^d 
shires  for,  they  w'iuld  not  buy  thi  I  do  not  think 'S!  re""  ''""  '"-""'^  *'"  ^^'^'"P* 
abie   as   tin   Shropshire.     The^Shropshire   woX  !«,  ^^^^^  -,,--ce- 

Leicester.  ;  object  to  the  Leicester  as  a  muttoTvirw  S  ^  well  with  your 
improves  it,  because  the  Leicester  ih  T  loZ  t  ^''^'^'n?  f^eep  ;  but  the  cross 
the'^  Cotswoid.  If  you'Ve.:"ro"the'XsL:"UTJ  ''"  ""^  *Tr  ^^ 
ceste^  or  good  grade  shoe,,  that  would  produce  :S  trmront  Jr"'    "^'''   """ 

WETHKUS    OH   QIMMERS   ALWAYa 

.uixefXprolfo^fSptK^^^^  Ifyousentovera 

would  be.  i  think,  a  difference  of  ZhmngTah'^^^^^  if  ff^  ^^f^^'  *•'- 

have  twenty  buyers  for  them  where  you  would Cve  one  forX.J?  '*^'™'  '*"^/,''"  ^""^'^ 
the  .v.lect  buyers  after  the  wethers.  ^^  °*^'"^~  ^^^^  ^''"''^  ^^e  *" 

MERINOS    NOT    APPROVED. 

We    are  getting  large   numbers  of  sheep   from  the  United   «5f«f^.       tu 
•endmg  us  from  that  country  a  very  line  class  of  MerJnl       .  ^       ^^^^    *"* 

cipally  Merinos.  I  have  se^eu  .omi  orthem  1^90  "andToO  ?'"',  ''^'  -l^r'^' 
are  very  ripe  and  full  of  fat.  They  are  not  ZZti^^k  T.  ,  Pounds.  They 
to.  full  of  A  and  they  are  short  of  LsT   TjSTJ:j^lVZ^:.^T''''  '""^ 

nardysheep.     I^  you  c^ros.  the  Shrops1ii:e":;.7h  Jt^rfou  ^^^^^^^ 

BLACK    FACES    AND    LEGS    POPULAR. 

In  lamb.  .,»  ^'^'ytn7lttu':£lJZrZy'^L%^^^rJ'''^J''''''-' 

IS  low  on  the  legs  .nd  you  will  get  more  flesh  on  iZ  Shropshire  Down 

HOW    TO    JUDGE    A    SHEEP. 

In  examining  a  sheep  most  people  touch  him  bv  anrfi»Hfn«  +>...  u     j 
W;  but  I  choose  them  by  touching  them  with^eTnds^  of  th5  fi         ^•'^  T"**  *^* 
of  the  loins,  and  I  can  thenill  in  a  Iment  Wiethe:  2t  1  fltl  fc^nft'  "^^^^« 


'^  '^'^^WWf^ 


'iK 


«(■:< 


fii 
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l^: 


^^_^^f;^^^^™J^OA^Djmm^    cattle  and  sheep. 

PIG    FANCYING. 

^^ollVrst^:tIlT:i\^^^^^^^^  at  W     I  We 

•societies  at  agricultural  shows ;  but  coiins  awav  llZlf      '"ff^^T  ^"'^  "*»"«P  ^^^  t^o 
.g.ze  for  not  being  able  to  do  s'o  becauTf  Jrio^'g  ,^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^    ^^^  *°  -"^e  and  apolo- 

THE    PIG    THAT    IS    WANTED. 

want^LtySrSL":^^^^^^^^  JowlH.  and  I 

all  other  anLals,  good  to  ?oVo7tnd  gld  S  ZrlTlTt'l'"^'''  th  Jthey  are  like 
hams,  and  good  on  their  loins.  I  hav-e  of t^n  Tpp,!'  F  f  ^'u  ^*''''  ^°°^  ^^''^^S^  their 
term  malformations,  extraordinary  forward  and  .ooS^'  f.  T  '^"T  *^**  ^  ^ould  almost 
loins.  ^  lorward  and  good  m  the  hams,  but  very  weak  in  their 

THE    MIDDLE   BREED    YOBESHIRB. 

■bred'^L^^^^tUirV'^l'itf;^^^^^^  ^f  S«  ^^  S  '°^%'*"   ^^^  ^^  *^«  -^dle 

plenty   of    hair    or    they  will   get  scorched    W  .  ''°"r*''    ^^^  ^^^^^  P%s  with 

pig,   because  when  you  get  lenfth   vT  If  ^^ii        '"°.-   .  ^""^^^   ''    desirable  in   a 

■of    means   in   Engla;id   ifas  S^t  Gen  ^n   ifouZTi  ''^*^^»- .   ^1.  taste  of  peopi: 

now  country  people  too  require  finer  Con  than  T-       ^'^"^   ""i-  ''''    "'   ^*^  '^"*' 

rather  than  a  fa    one.     There  is  no  onP  whn\  ^  ""'^"^  to~they  want  a  meaty  pJ.. 

Earl  of  Ellesmere  and  PeteTEden!  ne  .tanchlst""  Th^v  T"'"'>!"  ''''''''  ^'^^  ^  ^le 

•cessful  with  their  pigs.     I  think  iL  n.Jf-^       J  •  ^""^  ^^'^^^  ^"^^^  wonderfully  suc- 

believe  that  it  nJ^  thehefl^t^lt^^^^^  '  ^Z  ""^  T'  ^''^  ^  ^^  ^^^'o 

quick  growers  as  the  middle-sizedTo;k8hira  '  ^"^^  ^^  *^^'  ^''^^'^  '^^'^  a« 

THE    WEIGHT    NEEDED. 

kill  tL^a"tltn  :;d  rwdv^cSr  t^^t  T^  ^  ^'^  *°^  ^"^""*  --  -  *-  --.      we 
^very  early.  "^^  ^core-that  is  deau  weight.      We  get  them  to  that  weight 

WASHING— HOUSING— FEEDING. 

always  "k;';  sr  war  'If  ^;?  Sn*:  ir  b'^-^  ^^^'^.f  «^^^^  --^'  -^  ^ 

bacon,  you  will  turn  the  pigs  off  a  month  l,f    J'^  '''"   ^°*    "^'^'^^    *!»«    best 
Kold   wurzel  and    boiled   Indian   mellfnlH  ^•^'^^^''"^g  them  with  boiled  man- 

fast.  Cheese  factory  wh"y  or  7kL!T'nk'or1\T  "li^  ^^''^  ''''"^  ^'™-  ^ 
give  pigs.  I  t,„ed  to  give  mine  sweeTl-lkf.  ^''^^^^"^^^^^  are  capital  things  to 
you  are  sen.ling  your  pijs  to  the  EnS  markc  "Ilf  HT^  ^'^'''  '•'^"""'^  *^^'^'"  ^^ 
turity ;  get  tlie  greatest  quantity  in  the  shortest  tn^i  C  ^2  ''^"*  H  *°  ^''  ^'^y  "^^- 
quantities  but  often,  so  that  you  may  avo  tbl  f^  /'  ^'/'«'  *''*''''  ^°°d  "^  «™^11 
and  horses  as  well  ks  with  pLs  he  "S-eat  .^J  f  ?^  r  ""\''*  ^^^'^  '^^*^^-  ^it^  «^"1" 
quantities  often.  After  the  Sdle  bred  York  i  '''•  ^'^^^^^^^hem  is  to  give  them  small 
believe  in  producing  what  J  plV  and  Tw  ''  ^1°  ^  ''""'^  '''°"''*«  ^^'^  Berkshire.  I 
wants  exercise,  a!  a  rule  wn^SopTe  intend  1^^  '"'*"1'^-  ^'^'^  P'^  ^"'^  «J«^i»« 
without  allowing  them  to  have  Ly  Sere  ie  and  1  '"^  ^'^^  *^"^.  ''''^'"  ^^'^"^  ^^^  food  . 
to  exhibit  tliem  their  legs  are  u£noatl  ther^l  '.•i°"'''l"'vf  '"  '^"''  ^^'^^'^  *'"^y  ^o>''« 
instead  of  being  .straight  ^11  alonrUke       T  ^Y''  ""'^ rl'^^  *^'"  «'^'^P«  «f  ^  «iouse 

everyday.     When  I  waslie  1  ^  L     I  1 1  wrJ"''  f^'P'    .^^''^  "«*''*  ^^'^^le  exeivise 
people  wash  their  pig.s  wi  h  sof[ioS   wb^l    "         "^  T^  *^'"*  ^^^  "°*  ^'^"^^^^d.     Mauv 

•-P  you  will  get  tL^hairfinetnrsri',;:'rnd;LrisT^^^^  -^"  ^  ^^^  «^'- 
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P   Ttvi*!l"fnu°-*"'^®  ^''^^  evidonce,  held  at  Perth,  October  12th,  1880. 
fi.  Byrne  ^Chairiaan),  and  A.  H.  DyjfowD. 


Present — Messrs. 


MR.  JAMES  DONALD'S  EVIDENCE. 
Mr.  Jambs  Donal..,  of  Dalhousie,  County  of  Lanark,  was  called  and  examined. 

Trade  in  Sheep. 

More  Wether3  Wanted. 

Season  for  Shipment. 

Decerb'er'uT't'o  cStn^  f'^^^I"'^'^-^^^'  -^  continue  in  October,  November  and 

several  other'sirppe  "besides  m ysxaf^Thrfirm  T  '^""""'  \  '^''-  *^  ^^'"^^-     ^here  are 
last  year.     Tl.e  buyers  would  S v«  LM  ^       connected  with  shipped  32,000  head 

or  ewe  lambs  thaiaSrramtnfbr  "  ^""'"'  ""'''  ^''  "  '''''''^  '"^'P^^^'  oi  wither 

The  Best  Mutton, 

Soutllwlr"""  '"""•  "  «"'  '"■"  '  °'""'°""'  "  S™'"  !■-«*■■  —  "o-ed  with  . 

Use  of  Ram  Lambs. 

rougS:sl:nKi:s^-^.rm^^^ 

they  are  at  present.     1  think  sheep  more  profitable  to  f t^e'Stxrrn  JcaS'   ''" 

JAMES  DONALD. 
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Sitting  to  take   oral  evidence,  held  at  Toronto,  Oct  21 
Brown  (Chairman),  Aylsworth  and  Dymond.  * 


1880.    Present — Messrs. 


Ill 


m 


i'  "J  li 


MR.  ALBIN  RAWLINGS'  EVIDENCE. 
Albin  Rawlings,  forest,  was  called  and  examined. 

T  have  had  experience  in  stock  raising  The  largest  farm  I  ever  carried  on  contained  800 
acres  but  at  the  present  time  I  am  grazing  only  on  about  300  acres.  I  have  been  farming 
about  twenty-eight  years  in  Canada  in  a  general  way,  living  during  that  time  in  the 
county  of  Lambton.  Most  of  the  land  had  been  taken  up  when  I  went  there.  Recently 
1  was  a  breeder  of  sheep  and  cattle  for  some  years,  but  have  now  given  up  that  buainew. 

GRAZING  IN  LAMBTON — ^AGE  AND  WEIGHT. 

T«  T  1^  P'^y  ^^^  ™y  attention  to  grazing.  I  buy  the  cattle  when  they  are  two  or  three  years  old 
If  I  buy  them  in  the  fall  I  buy  them  at  two  and  three  years  of  age,  and  if  in  the  sprinz 
1  buy  only  cattle  three  years  of  age.  The  cattle  I  purchase  in  the  sprin-^  I  put  in 
the  pasture  about  the  first  of  April.  I  like  to  have  them  weigh  at  that  time  from  900  to 
l.JUU  pounds,  that  is  when  they  are  three  years  old.     We  buy  the  best  grades  we  can  get. 

SCARCITY   OF   GRADES. 

The  grades  are  scarcer  in  our  part  of  the  country  than  they  were.  I  used  to  ship  600 
stock  cattle  to  the  States  every  year;  and  now  instead  of  that  we  huvo  to  import  them  into 
the  county.  ^ 

SPRING    PASTURING. 

u  \l^T\  f  ^°"*  one-fourth  of  the  grass  on  the  ground  in  the  faU,  so  that  in  the  spring  I 
have  that  old  grass  and  can  get  my  cattle  earlier  on  it.  They  eat  that  grass  by  the  middle 
ot  May,  and  then  the  young  grass  is  stronger  and  better.  The  aoU  on  my  farm  is  a  sandv 
loam,  clay  bottom,  and  gravelly  loam.  "^ 

PERMANENT  PASTURES. 

_  My  pastu  -e  has  been  down  from  ten  to  twenty  years.  I  have  been  trying  experiments 
in  regard  to  pastures.  First  of  all  I  just  Eo^ed  clover,  timothy  and  white  clovw.  Si  ■> 
that  I  have  found  out  that  I  can  grow  more  grass  by  mixing  more. 

MIXED  GRASSES — PROPORTIONS. 

And  now  I  claim  that  for  a  permanent  pasture  the  best  grasses  to  sow  are  the  follow- 
ing :— three  pounds  of  red  clover,  two  and  a  half  pounds  of  alsike,  half  a  pound  of  white 
Dutch,  five  pounds  of  timothy,  three  pounds  of  Irish  cocksfoot,  three  pounds  of  orchard 
grass,  and  about  two  pounds  of  lucerne.  This  is  the  proportion  for  one  acre  :  and  makes  it 
penuftoient  grass,  and  one  that  will  take  in  the  soil. 

TIME   FOR  SOWINO. 

I  have  been  sowing  timothy  in  the  fall  latterly.  I  would  recommend  to  have  the 
land  in  a  proper  state  of  cultivation  and  to  sow  down  without  any  crop. 

I  put  my  cattle  to  graze  the  first  year  of  sowing.  On  the  best  p-'sture  I  have  I  sowed 
the  timothy  in  the  fall,  and  the  other  grasses  in  the  spring.  I  would  recommend  bv  all 
means  to  sow  the  grass  seed  in  the  month  of  March  when  the  land  \a  very  dry  and  the 


so. 


[Mr 


I. 
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rrMTem."  %s^::.  I  ?a:z\'f::TtT:o''t''  ^^^  t^^  --  --« *^«  -^^  «"• 

it  has   caught  very  well  all  iverthrSM^'^*'\^^°"'*'^^^^^   «f   March,  and 
lasted  twen°ty  years,  some  of  theL.  ^  permanent  pastures,  thus  laid  down,  have 

ALSIKE  FOR  MILK  CATTLBt 
T..e  aMker.M.!„  ft.  best  gra.  we  have  in  Canada  for  .nilkhg  „  g,a.;„g  p„^»ea 

TOP    DRESSING. 

plaster  is  not  so  goodls  ashes.':n  lighHoi^  Where "T  W  dZ  ?'7'  ""^"^^    ^^'^^ 
twice  as  much  grass.  *'^"^^®  ^®  ^a^e  done  top  dressing  we  have  got 

GROWTH    OF  THE    GRASSES. 

are  u^Ibo^t  efght'eV^^^^^^^^  *°  f^  ""'i     ?^  ^^''^^^'^  ^^^  ^^^  cocksfoot 

I  iiave  recommended  above  ^oZ  nTat  dHTplnf        ^^      "!^  white  clover.     The  grasses 
ad  where  you  have  a  ^ood  botZ  ^Jn'L'^r^^'.i'!™'^^^."^!!^^^.  "^^^e  a  good  bottom, 

stands 


.&a  offte  grai  oi  in-fteS:  sTaTLKf  StSl^^^/^lL"^ '''™'^^^^^ 
«Arri,B  ON  BOUOH   GRASS— PASTURE    FED  •ATTLE. 

«  if  they  were  in  the  aUble/aS  w'VS  M^ ni^.l^rpr  Z^'h^a  it^'l^ 
knew  a  steer  to  ,o;Ainin  one  summer  was  700  nn„n,lc      tk-        ■      i        \  heaviest  I  ever 

I  doa-t  feed  ray  ini„.,s  on  aaytbi^^ZftelZt'l  /^'ftZn:  Tj^,":!^  °"  *'°^- 

'  WINTER  FEED. 

I  would  recommend  farmers  here  to  feed  thoir  cat -In  nro+fw  »,„ii  J  xi 

TIME  TO   SELL   CATTLE. 

CHANGE  OF  PASTURE  NOT  EXPEDIENT. 

«o  T^T^  «ho"ld  not  be  changed  from  o  .o  pasture  to  another.  It  is  a  jn-eat  mistake  tr,  rf^ 
so.  I  have  tried  the  experiment ;  a  man  I  kTi«w  changed  hit.  o,^nU  7  j-*p  ™"^*'^®  "^^  a<> 
every  week;  I  allowed  mine  so  m,.ny  ^Lf^^ the  whole  summer  '""J'^'^'f'  ?»«*"/•«« 
mine  sold  for  $8  dollars  a  head  more  thin  hk  I  Tttr  bu?e  mv  in.l  T^-  """"  *'^** 
changing  the  pastures.  I  observe  when  you  pu^freJ^  cattle  J  Spastu'et  t^h^evVS  "^* 
^d  gorge  themselves  and  afterward  theV  will  not  be  able  to  J^  Wheryou  kLTthl^ 

tn  tliR  .<)iim»  nnufin-o  fi,»w  «~i ,.i-„i..        i   ,  .    .  '      "  "uu  j'ou  Keep  tuen) 

..--  ^ -''V  ^t*"  iCoUiiii-iy  aaa  do  mucQ  better.  ' 

[Mr.  liawlirigaA 
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NUMBER  OF  CATTLE  PER  ACRE. 

The  number  of  cattle  you  can  pastuie  per  acre  depends  altogether  upon  the  state  of  the 
pasture.  The  farm  I  have  had  for  nine  years  will  pasture  twice  as  many  cattle  now  as 
when  1  got  It.  I  like  to  pasture  about  30  cattle  to  the  100  acres,  about  three  and  a  half 
acres  to  each  animal.  In  judging  of  the  number  of  cattle  suiUble  for  a  farm  a  person 
ought  to  be  guided  by  the  seasons.  *^ 


PRICES  PAID  AND  REALIZED. 

Last  year  I  paid  on  an  average  for  my  cattle  $33. 28  a  head.  The  average  weight  of 
them  then  was  9oO  pounds.  The  average  increase  from  April  would  be  about  800  pounds. 
This  season  the  price  of  cattle  has  been  high.  An  average  price  for  selling  the  animals 
would  be  from  U  cents  to  4  J  cents  a  pound.  The  cattle  I  sold  this  year  averaged  me  |55. 
I  have  not  lost  any  cattle  by  death  for  some  years.  The  most  I  ever  lost  was  three  in  one 
season. 

COST  OF  GRAZINO — RENTAL  OF  GRAZING  LAND. 

.  l^Zl  '^  "°*  ™"*''*  ""^^^^y  ^"  attending  to  the  grazing  of  cattle.  You  can  get  grass  to 
ITr^cn  *"  ^^f',  .  ^  ^"^  renting  some  now  at  that  price.  Each  steer  costs  me  from  $8  to 
$10  for  five  months  feeding.  I  have  only  200  acres  of  rented  land,  and  that  is  al)  in  pas- 
ture.  ^ 

RECUPERATING   LV  "'GVERISHED  LAND. 

It  was  a  run-out  farm  when  I  got  it,  and  I  seeded  it  down,  and  of  course  it  is  rich  now 
1  clidn  t  manure  it  at  all.  After  my  lease  was  out  the  rent  was  raised  double  of  what  it 
v&s.  1  fand  some  difficulty  in  getting  the  required  number  of  cattle  in  the  spring;  there 
.re  so  many  grazing  that  we  find  it  hard  to  got  enough  of  the  kind  of  cattle  we  want 
Jne  cause  of  the  good  pasture  on  my  place  is  the  droppings  of  the  animals,  and  the  laud  of 
!0urse  IS  getting  richer  all  the  time. 

MEAL  FEED  FOR  CATTLE. 

t  ^x  ^^  mf '''"°  ^"™^'«  ™°al  T  prefer  mixed  meal.     The  more  mixture  there  is  in  it  the 
better.   There  should  be  several  kinds  of  meal,  and  one  quarter  of  bran. 


IS 


ff 


NONE   BUT  DURHAMS  OR  HEREF0RD3. 

The  two  classes  of  animals  I  prefer  for  my  purposes  are  H.-refords  and  Diirhams  If 
I  could  have  my  way  I  would  have  all  other  animals  except  Herefords  and  Shorthorns 
excluded  from  Canada, 

A  GOOD   WORD   FOR  HEREFORDS. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the  Herefords  are  better  than  the  Durliams  The 
Americans  are  getting  our  best  male  Herefords,  and  our  farmers  are  losing  by  it.  Some  of 
our  agricultural  societies  have  not  properly  encouraged  Herefords.  Thereisa  lar-'e  quantity 
of  Herefords  ui  Quebec  now.  They  are  becoming  popular  more  and  more,  and  are  W\,v' 
shipped  very  fast.  Their  merit  is  that  they  are  hardier  and  keep  in  good  condition" 
When  they  are  milking  they  keep  in  good  condition,  and  after  they  brconio  dry  they  .nv 
beef  in  about  two  months.  I  had  half-  -eed  Hereford  cowsthis  summer  that  put  on  mni. 
flesh  in  six  weeks  than  any  other  breed  I  had  did  in  nine  weeks.  They  are  very  fa^ 
feeilers  on  pasture. 

[Mr.  JiawUnga.] 
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HEEEFORDS  AHEiD  OF  DUBHAMS  ON  PASTORS, 

the  He-lStrir.teS-rt  Kif  Ts^rT  ,*?  r-  °"  p«- 

po>ver  of  stamping  his  own  merits  unon  7r.^  ?,"'\*^®  Hereford  bull  has  the  same 

ike  to  see  ShortlLns  and  Seretrdfioth  e^uall  f'  '^'*  *^'  ^^^^'^^''^  ^^-     ^  ^-'d 
the  common  stock  of  the  country  ^      ^  encouraged  as  a  means  of  improving 

NONE  BUT  PURE-BRED   MALE  ANIMALS. 

animaTs^  they  iLTs'lSTth:  ctt  of"Sn1  tt  ^^^^^^^V^  "^«  ^^  ^"*  ^^^  .-d 
3teer  .vould  bring  when  three  years  old      Cre^I  W  ",'  ^"'^  T''  ^°°^  *°  *^«  P"^«  « 
arge  price  for  these  good  ones  to  encourte  frmSs  J 'T.e  ^  ^^V"  ^"^  *^^"*  ^  ^^^^  « 
the  price  of  a  common  animal,  a  fairlv  weH  ™S.  ^''™-     ^^'^^  difference  between 

b  ood,  and  a  good  grade  Hereford  Sfi":  crl  1^^  '''''  t*l^.°"^  ^^^  ''^'^  «f 
of  .oentapound.    It  is  cheaper  togive  f^O^nrSttJS  ^^^^^^2^2! 

HEREFORDS  COMMANDING  GOOD  PRICES. 

.uartl^roSa^f^S^^^^^  '^oZ^'fli^SlT^'-t.^^'^^^'  ^"^*^^^»"  «^-'  ^^  ^-m  one- 
Herefords  have  a  little  less'  bone.  The  ws  Cl^'P'^l^^^  ^°-  -d  beef  the 
^-hey  are  a  little  heavier  in  the  fore  QuarteT  Yorc^n  W  w  "'i  ^^T'  '^'"^  '^  '^^^ 
as  heavy  as  a  Shorthorn.  4"a™r.     X  ou  can  t  get  a  Hereford  of  three  years  old 

THE  QUESTION    OP  SHRINKAGE. 

-.4:  ^^^'^l^^^'^  \trk  tZ:!"'-  ''-.  ^-.^-  ^>-y  ^on't  fall  off 
Pomt  Levi  than  from  that  place  to  Liverpool  I  hlv.\"'''''  'n^'^^^*  ^''""^  "^^  Pl^°^  *» 
pounds  between  Montreal  and  Liverpool  Anv  JfZ^^T'"''  ^^'^^^^'^^  ^'^•^''^  *«  S*"'^  ^^ 
led  will  gain,  and  for  this  reason  we  sho  ild  ^7  '^\  ^'''  ^"•"^  ^"^  ^^''^  '"<^elv  haurl- 

are  a  little  more  troublesor^n  th  re  iTthSlTfr^  '^^"'f  ^^^'"^  ^^'^  cattle 
blood  m  them  they  are  never  very  wSd  ^'''^  °"''  '  ^""^  '^  ^o"  have  pure 

OIL-CAKE— WATER— SHADE. 

to ^^i^tt^::^:^;::^^^^^::^  r  r^^^-  ^- ^*  ^«  -p™ 

required  in  feeding  them.     I  like  grazing  LS'L  "^nlf "  ^'  ^*  ^'^^  '"^""a'  ''^bour 

o  have  plenty  of  "shade.  I  defylny  "lan  to  "  Ue  at  oil  "  "■''"'  '^^  ^"'^  ^«*'  ^^^^ 
bush  on  my  place.  For  a  well  sheltered  farm  T  wo,.^l  "^"  «  ^^'^'^""t  «I'^cle.  I  have  a 
for  one  exposed.  I  have  not  cropped  at  aU  hosT.V'  "  ^  ^'""''T  ^'^^^  '"'"•''  '•^"t  ^han 
»ng  four  years  ago,  because  it  didn't  p^y  as  wJas  gizhl^!'''"-     ^  ^"'  "^  S'"'^'''^^  ^■^'•"^• 

SHEEP— SHROPSHIRES   AND   HAMPSHIRES. 

LeicitTf  .;;t;^sS^2''"^^,Kr^^^^^^  J  ^-«  r  ^'-^-  "^  ^otswold  and 

«ure  Down  sheep.  They  seen,  to  do  fX  as  Z  ''-'"f.  •"'"  '^''  »J^'-°P«'"re  and  Hainp- 
tbeir  meat  is  worth  a  penny  a  pouiH?  more  ?n  Fnl  "^  t'"V7""''">' ^^  ^"^  England,  and 
would  reconnnend  crossing  ou.  (Cadian  ev'l'"  .^"'7^;- a.id  tlu-y  are  better  shippers.     J 

Jran,p.shire  Down,  etc.  I  piefer  t^e  ScmT  /  ,  .V  '^'','-'  '^<>"«'^l«^^n.  Oxford  Down, 
l-ave  a  heavier  ca^-ass  and  1  .a ve  ml   3   w hi  T    '^'"''^''"''^  ^'^-^  «1"'«P  because  they' 

a  diirerenco  between  the  si-^e  o    tirSouIlv  '  /!',  ^'"^y""''  ""  ""'«  ^"^••««''-     ^'^-^  is 

r;ir     /.      ,•         '  ^  ^'*° '^°^^'^^'"^^" ''^'1'' tl'«  ^Siiropshire  Down. 

iMr.  Jiawlinys.] 
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SHEEP  FOR  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

I  ship  sheep  to  Europe.     The  best  weight  for  shipping  is  60  pounds  dressed  weight 
about  15  to  18  pounds  to  the  quarter.     Sheep  of  tiiat  weight,  fat,  bring  the  best  prices  in 
England  and  Scotland.     The  sheep  I  had  there  the  first  time  wei<;lied  21  pounds  a  quarter. 
They  were  the  largest  in  the  market,  and  were  considered  a  little  too  fat. 

DOWN  SHEEP  FOR   CpOSSING   NATIVE  STOCK. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  a  cross  of  the  Down  sheep  with  the  common  sheep  would  be  a 
great  improvement  in  the  sheep  of  this  aountry.     There  are  a  good  number  of  Hampshiiv 
and  Shropshire  Down  sheep  in  the  States,  but  they  are  scarce  in  Canada.     We  have  a 
great  many  Southdowns  here. 

THE   fiXFORD   DOWNS. 

I  know  something  of  the  Oxford  Down.     I  don't  like  the  quality  much  better  than 
the  Southdown.     I  have  seen  sheep  got  by  crossing  common  shoe     with  n-i  Oxford  ram. 
They  had  the  attributes  of  the  male  animal  stamped  on  them.     These  attributes,  however 
were  not  so  marked  as  were  those  on  the  female  side.  '  ' 

BEST  TIME   FOR   SELLING   SHEEP. 

The  most  profitable  time  for  farmers  to  sell  their  sheep  is  after  they  have  taken  t}j.> 
farst  wool.  I  would  advise  them  to  keep  their  lambs  during  the  winter,  tak^-  the  first 
wool,  and  sell  them  after  July.     That  would  bring  them  the  most  profit. 

TRADE  WITH   THE   STATES   IN    LAMBS. 

There  is  some  trade  going  on  between  our  part  of  the  country  and  the  United  States 
m  lambs.  Just  now  »there  is  no  money  in  that  trade,  but  we  are  in  ho|-s  that  as  the 
weather  becomes  colder  the  trade  will  get  a  little  better.  It  would  be  more  profitable  for 
farmers  not  to  sell  their  lambs,  but  to  keep  them  until  they  are  yearlings,  and  then  send 
them  to  Europe. 

WETHERS   MOST   PROFITABLE. 

It  would  be  a  great  boon  to  the  country  to  get  our  farmers  to  castrate  their  lambs. 
I  thmk  Ontario  is  losing  half  a  dollar  a  head  on  every  buck  lamb  they  ship  to  Europe  or 
the  17 nited  States.  They  have  not  a  back  on  them,  and  in  fact  they  are  nearly  unsaleable 
in  some  seasons  of  the  year,  and  they  are  scarcely  fit  for  table  use.  In  buying  lambs  I 
would  prefer  to  have  the  tails  cut  ofi"  and  have  them  altered.  As  long  as  the  ewe  has  not 
been  used  for  breeding  purposes  I  don't  obje.-t  to  it  at  all  If  tha  ow*  has  had  lambs  she 
IS  about  a  cent  a  .<ouiid  less  valuable. 

INDIAN  CORN  A  PROFITABLE  CROP. 

I  would  highly  recommend  the  raising  of  Indiai*  corn,  especially  in  western  Ontailt^ 
I  think  there  is  as  much  profit  in  one  acre  of  corn  as  in  two  acres  of  fall  wheat. 

GOOD  FOOD  FOR  STOCK. 

By  cutting  it  when  there  is  a  gloss  on  the  corn  and  curing  it,  housing  it,  and  after- 
j  wards  c  Jtiing  it  into  chaff— corn,  straw  and  all— a  food  is  made  which  the  cattle  can  eat 
without  waste.  Cattle  fed  in  this  way  come  into  the  market  much  better  and  heavier. 
A  man  who  had  fed  his  cattle  with  this  during  two  winters  sold  them  when  three  years 
old  w  isjhing  1,625  pounds,  at  five  and  a  half  cents  ft  pound.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this 
fe«)d  IS  the  best  feed  for  fattening  cattle. 

[Mr.  Bawlinffs.] 
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MACHINES   FOR   CUTTINf}   CORN. 

* 
PREFERENCE   FOR   GRAZING. 

la,n.„  could  be  .hipped'to  Europe      Downtb,  "„ire."y  be  aWrpfd  J  S^o,^  'tT 
horn  blood  ta  r  ■■  "■*  °°^ "°"  *"  l"^  Hereford  or  Short 

WHAT   IS   GOOD   FOR   THE   COUiNTHY. 

WINTER  TREATMENT. 

ALBIN  RAWLINGS. 


STATEMENT  RELATING  TO  DISTILLERY  FEEDING.  BY  J.  P.  WISER,  M.P., 

A  MEMBER  OF  THE  COMMISSION. 
A^  H.  Dymond,  Esq., 

Ontario  Agricultural  Commission,  Toronto. 

Dear  Sir,— In  response  to  your  request  I  will  now  try  to  give  you  the  desired  infn,.. 
mation  in  relation  to  Distillery  Fed  Cattle.  ^  aesirea  infof 

Good  Grade  Steers — Weight. 

^A   I"""  V '^'°i  ^''7Tn^.^''?i^^^^  Durham  or  Hereford  steers,  three  and  four  veara 
ffeh  Inyt^L^^Stir  '°  '''''  ''''  '''  '''  '"^^^  '-^'^''^'  ^^  distiUroughTn^j; 
[Mr.    Wiser.] 
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Sprino  Wkioht. 

They  will  then  go  out  of  the  stables  in  the  sprmg  weighing  ^Iteen  and  sixteen  hun- 
dred poandfl,  which,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  most  prolitable  way  to  ship,  aa  it  costs  no 
more  to  freight  a  1,500  lbs.  bullock  than  one  weighing  1,000  Iba.,  making  a  saving  of  fiO" 
per  cent,  in  the  freight  alone— a  very  large  item  in  shipping  a  large  number  of  cattle. 

• 
Method  of  Feeding. 

As  t*  the  method  of  feeding  after  going  into  stable,  my  pjftn  is  as  follows  :— 

Daily  Routine  in  the  Stable. 

At  BIX  o'clock  in  the  morning  they  are  fed  hay,  all  they  will  eat  up  clean  in  two^ 
bourse  at  eight  o'clock  they  are  fed  wash  from  the  distillery;  at  eleven  .o'clock  again  fed 
wash;  at  two  o'clock  hay  again;  at,  say,  five  o'clock  the  troughs  are  filled  with  the  wash 
and  all  the  hay  they  will  eat  through  the  night,  making  six  feeds  in  the  twenty-four  hours, 
three  wash  and  three  hay. 


The 


Mahkkts. 


As  to  the  markets  and  the  time  for  shipping : — 

When  I  came  to  Canada,  twenty-fours  years  ago,  the  market  for  our  cattle  was 
mostly  in  Montreal  and  Quebec,  a  few  goiag  to  the  States.  After  a  few  years  the  pro- 
duction was  greater  than  the  demand,  and  then  Boston  was  the  principal  market  for 
our  surplus  stock.  For  about  fifteen  years  I  marketed  my  cattle  in  Boston,  where  we 
had  a  good  and  paying  market,  rs  long  as  reciprocity  existed  between  the  t  wo  countries. 
After  that  ceased  to  exist,  we  feuud  the  duties  (20  per  cent.)  took  off  a  gcod  deal  of  the 
profits.  Bnt,  during  the  war  in  the  States,  prices  were  so  high  that  we  cou)d  still  send 
our  cattle  to  that  market  and  get  far  better  prices  than  we  could  at  home.  I  have  sold 
cattle  in  Boston  as  high  as  11  cents  per  pound,  live  weight.  After  the  war  closed  prices 
fell  off  materially,  but  I  continued  to  ship  there  until  prices  got  down  to  about  7  cents  Uve 
weight,  which  did  not  pay;  but  then,  to  help  cattle-men  and  feeders  out,  the  Enghsh 
market  opened  for  us,  which  has  continued  to  increase  up  to  the  present  time,  and  which,, 
in  the  future,  nu  doubt,  will  be  the  great  cattle  market  for  Canada  for  all  time  to  come. 

First  Opevixg  op  Our  British  Trade. 

I  think  the  first  cattle  of  any  account  shipped  to  England  was  100  head  shipped  on 
the  ill-fated  steamer  Vickaburg,  which  sailed  from  Quebec  for  Liverpool  on  May  27th,. 
1875,  and  was  lost  on  June  1st  in  the  ice  off  the  coast  of  Newfoundland.  These  cattle 
were  purchased  of  me  by  Mr.  Jas.  McShane,  jr.,  and  shipped  by  him.  It  is  a  matter  of 
history  that  vessel  and  cargo  was  a  total  loss,  and  of  passengers  and  crew  numbering  91 
souls,  but  nine  escaped  to  tell  the  tale. 

Large  Trade  with  Great  Britain. 

It  is  an  old  adage  that  "  a  bad  beginning  makes  a  good  ending,"  and  in  this  instance 
it  has  proved  true,  I  fancy,  as  the  trade  has  grown  from  a  very  small  beginning  till,  in. 
fi^e  years,  it  has  reached  tlie  very  magnificent  proportions,  shown  by  the  following  return^ 
which  I  have  been  able  to  obtain  from  official  sources,  and  beUeve  to  be  strictly  accurate : 

[3/r,    ifiaer.] 
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Catti^  Expobt  Tka»b  from  Camaba  to  Gb«at  Britain. 

Shipmkntb. 

Cattli. 

Sheep. 

SWIME. 

1877 

6,940 
18,655 
26,009 
49,460 

9,509 
41,250 
80,332 
81,443 

1878 

430 
2,078 
5,386 

1879 

1880 

700 

In  188i  Montreal,  Qu»beo  and  Halifax  divided  the  shif  ments  between  them  in  the 
fallowing  proportions : 

Cattle. 

Sheep. 

Swine. 

Montreal 

35,416 
9,894 
4,150 

67,943 

11,208 

2,292 

700 

Quebec  

Halifax 

•  •  •  • 

49,460 

81,443 

700 

Reckoning  the  cattle,  including  cost,  freight,  and  all  expenses,  at  $100  per  head, 
sheep  at  $8  per  head,  and  pigs  at  $10,  we  have  the  followmg  results  .- 

Cattle— 49,460  at  $160 $4,946,«00. 

Sheep— 81,443  at  $8 651,544. 

Pigs— 700  at  $10  7,000. 

Total  value  of  the  cattle  trade  for  1880 $5,604,544. 

Being  an  increase  of  2,407,138  over  last  year.  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  fact  of  cattle  from 
Canadian  ports,  being  unscheditled,  is  worth  this  year  alone  $1,250,000  to  the  shippers. 

This  enormous  increase  of  exportation  of  Canadian  cattle,  as  compared  with  the  pre- 
vious years,  shows  that  our  farmers  are  more  alive  to  the  importance  of  stock-raising, 
and  of  improving  the  quality,  to  the  standard  required  for  the  English  maikets. 

The  sucaess  which  lias  thus  far  attended  the  exportation  of  Canadian  cattle,  give* 
great  encouragement  to  farmers,  to  pay  still  more  attention  to  stock  raising  a.ud  improve- 
ment of  breed. 

Results  of  the  Trade. 

My  experience  and  judgment  as  to  the  value  of  the  different  markets  are,  that  the 
present  EngUsh  marke*  compares  with  the  average  of  the  Boston  market,  during  the 
time  meniioned  when  we  were  shipping  to  the  States,  although  shipping  to  England  is 
attended  with  more  expense,  greater  risk,  and  much  more  labour  than  the  States  trade. 

Comparison  of  Distillery  with  Grain  Fed  Cattle. 

As  to  the  relative  merits  of  distillery  fed  cattle  as  compared  with  cor-j  fed  stock, 
I  would  say,  I  have  sold  my  distillery  cattle,  in  Boaton,  agaiusi  Keaiuckj  and  Illinoi* 
[Mr.  Wiser.] 
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Excellence  of  Distillery  Fed  Beef. 

with  some  in  th^s  matter,  but  I  doTot Xnut^s  born T^ut  by  ^ITti^  ^  Th.T' ''"*"f 
be  any  ,reat  difference  when  I  tell  you  I  douL'if  re^y'er^n  fift^t^Enlltd  canTu 
the  difference  between  a  distillery  and  a  corn  fed  or  farm  fed  auimS  ^  '*"'*  °*"  *^" 

A  Good  Beast  Saleable  Anywhere. 

rp«,li?v  """"'"^'f '  I^o"ld  say  a  good  formed,  well  fattened  steer  will  sell  in  any  market 
readily,  and  lor  fuU  yalue,  without  regard  to  mode  of  fattening.  This  at  least  haTb7«n 
my  experience  for  thirty-fiye  years  that  I  haye  been  in  the  cattle  bSesa        '  ^ 

None  but  Good  HEAyy  Stock  Wanted. 

tha  K  ?"?""*  impress  too  strongly  upon  our  Canadian  feeders,  if  they  expect  to  realize 
IJ  f    '*T'^*r"'^°'*^'''  '*°''^'  *^^  "^°«««ity  of  sending  only  gS  l^^vvZ 

EtUrT'ht^marlrtrsrlrVwTv  "IT'  ''  '^°^  P"''^'  '^^^  fatSed  cat 
«V,i  T.  J  marmistoo  far  away,  and  the  expenses  are  too  gr^ot  to  send  nnni- 

ttttle  there  and  exx,eot  to  get  the  price  good  stock  will  command  in  th?ir  markets     ^ 

J.  P.  WISER. 
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"*^fi 


Sittings  to  take  oral  evidence  held  at  Toronto,  June  22nd  and  23rd,  1880.     Present 
—Mr.  Dryden,  M.P.P.  (Chairman);  Hon.  S.  C.  Wood,  and  Messrs.  A.  H.  Dymond,  R, 
Gibson,  F.  Malcolm,  J.  P.  Wiser,  M.P.;  T.  Ballantyne,  M.P.P.;  Thomas  Stock,  W 
Whitklaw,  J.  P.  McMillan,  A.  Wilson,  and  E.  Byrne. 

MR.     JOHN     INGLIS'S    EVIDENCE. 

John  Inqlis,  of  Chicago,  was  called  and  examined. 

The  Teeswateb  Creamery. 

To  Mr.  Dymond. — I  am  engaged  in  the  butter  buying,  selling,  and  exporting  business. 
I  went  to  Chicago  last  November ;  before  that  I  was  at  Teeswater,  in  the  county  of  Bruce, 
for  about  twenty  years.  While  there  I  was  in  the  creamery  business  for  a  number  of 
years.  We  started  the  creamery  in  1875.  I  have  paid  a  good  deal  of  attention  recently 
to  the  butter  producing  business  in  Canada  and  the  United  States.  In  the  United  Statea 
they  are  changing  so  much  that  the  old  creamery  system  is  getting  entire]^  abolished. 
There  is  too  much  cost  attending  it.  When  we  started  the  factory  at  Teeswater  we  were 
induced  to  start  it  by  a  party  who  had  been  very  successful  with  a  small  factory  of  eighty 
cows,  and  who  came  to  Teeswater  and  advocated  the  idea  of  starting  one  in  that  section^ 

Country  Butter. 

We  did  not  think  we  could  realize  the  price  we  afterwards  did  get  for  our  butter ;  because 
twenty -five  cents  a  pound  at  that  time  was  looked  upon  as  an  extreme  price.  I  was  then 
keeping  store.  I  had  been  in  the  habit  of  buying  butter  largely,  but  my  experience  of 
buying  and  selling  butter  before  starting  the  creamery  was  not  satisfactory.  When  w& 
bought  butter  it  generally  came  in  from  the  farmers,  over  salted,  and  of  poor  flavour ;. 
and  when  we  took  it  we  had  to  select  it  according  to  colour  as  best  we  could  ;  and  the 
business  was  generally  attended  with  loss,  especially  to  the  country  merchant.  Country 
merchants  are  in  the  habit  of  cultivating  a  trade  with  the  farmers,  and  they  are  willing, 

[il/ir.  Inglis.'\ 
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to  pay  a  premium  on  their  butter  for  the  s^ke  of  gettin.^  their  trade      During  tv,.        •  a 
I  was  purchasing  butter  from  the  farmers  its  prince  varied  from  I2I  to  18  ce^nts     '"""^ 

The  Tradk  in  ENCLAxr. 

reputation  in  Enghnd;  ith.sJ„,ta,po»t;*Tar„'„„w"°thT,,^2:::'    "  '  ""•'  ■""" 

Starting  the   Creamery. 

carried  on.     L.t  seaSn  it  ^^  v    V  unsucc^^^^^^^^  tolb^'f*  ^''^^"-J,-  «*i"  ^eing 

have  obtained  for  our  butter  f rom  9o"o  ?of.  cl   1  '  °    1  i*J^  ^°'''  P"°^  ''^  ^""^'•-     We 

yearafte:  we  started  tlTcreame?.  .vel^^^^  fl^^^  pounds,  and  in  the  second 

ihile  the  other  butter  was  Xg  all  ?tX  '*  ''^^  "''"'^^  '^^  ''  ^^"*^  '-^  P^"^'   , 

Prices  Obtained. 

butted  thert   "p^fauVas  wte'tas   J/^^^-J,  -  -™™-ded  the  full  value  of  the 
Canada  could  produce    i    but  J       f ""«   l^f '^"Ity   '«  persuading  the  people    that 

-as  selling  at^uflcfllh  Attorn  l';)/^   1^^^   't\ll   ^^""'M.^^"'^'    I>--I^ 
ceeded   the  Irish  butter   bv   fv^n   J^n-  *o,^"^-      In.^he  second  shipment  we  ex- 

Danish.      Our  a^eufwas  at  Sth   i^^^^^^^^  ^^*'""   ^°"'-    ^'"'^"^S^    ^^    the 

him     He  came  to  our Tctorv  a,  d  l'f''!''^'/l^  Y^  J'T  ^''^  ^^^t""'^*^  ^^  ^^^^'-i"-^ 

butters--andheacknTwledt7thenthatr'l^  ^""^  T''^  '^''   ^"""''^  "^"^  «t^^«^ 

his  life.     I  gavr,  him^'an     .bsit  25  ^0,  f ,  T\  ^.       '  T'.  ',?T^  *°  ^"^^^^^S  ^"^  ''^'^  ^^^^^  ^^ 


at  25  cents.     lie  h?  '  \,cen  buvin^  7>nf fLr'^iT  "'"''^  ^''".,"®  *^^™^  '^'^'^^  ^'"^  took  it  all 

butter^  W  ZZ      .  "''"^  ^'^''^y'  ^""^  ^^  ^'*«t«  to  us  saying 
sbute*t^:£r  fef!  =^Z.°_"-   /"-t  butter,  I  think',  il 


that  ours  was  tl^  only  „u..«.  .„a.  ne  ma  not  lose  money 

^!^i^^^^7^Z^!l^',,'^^  highit^v^ole;;;;  pnce  of  first-Cass 
English  butter  is  selHngTt t.  Cd     wfol^^^^^^^  beheve  the  finest 

because  we  have  to  put  more  salt  in  o„i  W  fi      ^n         "''°*^   ^"''^   advanta^.e  of  that, 
price  between  fancy CttT  and    ubbntL/f-     P'r^  ■''  a  considerable  ditFerence  in 

Dairy,  Farm,  and  Creamery  Prices  Contrasted. 

of  about  eight  cents  a  pound.  '        t  makes  a  ditference 

[Mr.  Jngiis.] 
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Managfment  of  the  Cueameby. 

The  way  we  managed  jur  creamary  was  this :— On  receiving  the  milk  which 
was  hauled  to  the  factory,  we  put  it  into  large  vats.  We  bought  the  milk  at  a 
fixed  price  The  whole  of  the  milk  was  hauled  to  the  factory,  and  we  had  the  skim 
milk  as  well  as  the  cream.  I  don't  believe  we  made  one  tub  inferior  to  anoth'jr; 
what  we  sent  to  the  Centennial  at  PhiladelpLia,  and  International  Dairy  Fair  held' 
at  New  York,  was  just  picked  out  indiscriminately  from  amoi!g  the  rest.  About 
twenty-seven  pounds  of  milk  make  a  pound  of  butter;  a  great  many  make  the 
average  twenty-five  pounds.  "We  commenced  making  about  the  10th  of  May,  aur"  ^nded 
about  the  10th  of  November.  In  the  fall  we  could  make  one  pound  of  butte.  from 
twenty-two  poun.ls  of  milk,  but  twenty-seven  pounds  is  the  average  for  the  season. 

Skimmed  Milk  Cheese. 

I  have  tried  making  skim  milk  cheese,  but  I  would  not  approve  of  that.  It  was  profit- 
able to  a  certain  extent,  because  we  had  e  local  market  for  our  cheese,  and  did  not  make 
sufficient  to  send  to  a  foreign  market ;  a  great  taany  people  here  are  inferior  judges  of 
cheese,  and  if  you  give  them  skim  milk  cheese  at  two  or  three  cents  a  pound  less  than 
full  creams,  they  will  take  it ;  but  it  would  not  do  to  make  it  aa  article  of  merchiu^dise 
unless  the  prices  of  full  creams  are  very  high.  In  the  summer  season  we  could  get  the 
temperature  as  low  as  sixty-four  or  sixty-five  degrees.  "We  had  ice  but  we  could  not  use 
it  to  advantage.  We  had  large  vats  for  the  milk,  and  we  tried  covering  tlie  vats  with 
ice  under  Whitman  &  Burrell's  system,  but  we  found  that  the  cover  over  the  milk  was  an 
injury  to  it. 

The  Fairlamb   System. 

If  I  were  starting  a  creamery  now,  I  would  not  follow  the  same  plan  that  I  fol- 
lowed then.      The  principle  is  a  false  one,  and  the  cost  is  enormous.      I  would  adopt 
what  is  called  the  Fairlamb  prccebs— bring  the  cream  to  the  factory  and  leave  the  milk  at 
home      There  is  a  factory  conducted  on  this  plan  in  Iowa  in  which  a  thousand  r.ounds  of 
butter  a  day  ave  made,  with  just  four  men  employed  in  the  establishment.     Under  our 
system  eight  men,  at  least,  would  be  required  to  do  the  saaie  work.     To  make  a  thousand 
pounds  of  butter,  25,000  pounds  of  milk  would  be  required,  and  at  le^st  twelve  teams 
and  twelve  waggons  would  be  necessary  to  draw  this  milk  to  the  factoi-y.     At  the  factory 
it  would  be  necessary  to  have  vats  that  would  hold  about  600  gallons.     You  would  have 
to  fill  these  with  the  milk,  let  it  cool,  and  allow  it  to  stand  for  about  thirty-six  hours. 
Twelve  or  sixteen  vats  would  be  required,  costing  $80  each,  as  it  would  be  necessary  to 
have  va-  s  enough  to  receive  the  new  milk  while  what  was  received  before  was  cooling. 
Then  you  would  liave  to  skim  all  tliis  milk,  and  go  through  all  this  extra  labour,  whereas 
under  the  other  system  you  have  simply  to  receive  the  cream  in  the  factory,  you  Jo  not 
need  any  vats,  and  as  soon  as  the  cream  comes  in,  you  turn  it  into  butter.     In  the  Fair- 
lamb system  the  farmers  do  not  require  as  large  cans  as  they  do  for  cheese.     The  Fairlamb 
-an  is  17|  inches  high,  12  inches  in  diameter  at  the  tcp,  and   10^  at  the  bottom,  and  is 
provided  ^\  ,th  a  tube  in  the  centre  for  cooling  the  milk.     The  cover  is  of  tin,  having  a 
rubber  baud  placed  around  it,  so  'hat  when  the  cai  is  covered  it  is  air-tight.     The  can 
is  provided  with  a  glass  gauge,  inserted  in  its  side,  for  measuring  the  depth  of  cream. 
It  holds  7J  gallons  of  milk.     The  can  stands  oti  three  knobs  about  two  inches  high,  and 
the  tube  running  up  the  contra  is  four  inches  in  diamet  )r,  and  comes  within  three  inches 
of  the  :.op  of  the  can.     In  order  to  cool  the  milk,  the  cnn  is  p!aced  in  a  square  box  tilled 
with  water  and  the  water  revolves  about  the  can,  so  that  the  cooling  process  goes  on 
c.justantly.      After  it  stands  twelve  hours,  there  is  a  complete  separation  of  the  milk  and 
the  cream ;  the  cream  is  all  at  the  top,  and  the  milk  is  pure  and  sweat,  and  the  gauge  at 
the  side  of  the  can  shows  the  quantity  of  cream  in  it.     The  cream  is  then  gathered  and 
taken  to  the  factory,  where  it  is  paid  for  at  ao  much  per  inch,  acoordiug  to  the  price  of 
butter.  *^ 

[Mr.  Inglis.] 
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Advantages  of  the   Faielamb  System. 
un  an?k'inr*r  ^°''  T*^  "^'^K  ^^^  '^^"""S  of  the  milk,  while  it  insures  every  check 

way  of  starti_.o;  creameries  has  been  that  you  could  not  get  enough  cream  from  the  Inl I 
fanm.,..s  withui  a  short  enough  distance ;  but  this  difficulty  is  ov'lrcore  L  tl^F.!^^^^^^^^^ 
SHL'S^vrsirmS  '''  '-'-'^  '-r  ''  -^"^  witho'utinjuring  it.  d^l^^ 

Creamery  Profits  over  Dairy  Earnings. 

onnn""  *^'^  *°T.u"^.^^  ^"^'°''  ^  ^°"'^  ^^'"'^  *here  would  be  any  difficult  in  obtaining 
2  000  cows;  and  the  difference  in  the  profits  between  making  their  own  Ser  and  mak  nS 

av^  100  o^;r"^  TT  'T^"^  t  ''  ^''''  ^^^^''000.  2,000  cows  will  produce,  we  wil! 
say,  8,100,000  pounds  of  milk.  Dividing  that  by  25  we  find  the  nntnhpr  of  ZZ^t 
butter  produced  32^,000  pounds,  which  a?14  centL  pound  woufd  yS  $45  36o'  Suttel 
t£  wo,  P  t""  7f^  '''''^^^^i  2.3  -nts  a  pou.'ul.  or  for  the  fame  quan  ity  $6^8  )0 
centt  ZIaJ  difference  of  $19,440  in  the  township,  and  that  is  Lly  allowin.^  six 
cent,  of  a  difference  m  the  price,  and  assuming  that  the  same  quantity  of  milk  woufd  be 
necessary  in  both  cases.  20  cents  is  a  low'average  of  the  price  or  ifatter  madlin  t le 
£a7of  rte       '"'"'"  'r  ''^^  T'"'^  ""'  '^'  P"'^'^  '^f  butter^ollected  fromX  farme  s 

Defects  op  the  Dairy  System. 

.churr^'somotilT  IZ  /"^^^'..^^Xf^  ^^'!»  ^'"^^^  think  of  using  a  thermometer  with  the 

or    ix  liour        iT^fl  '?"  ^^'''V  *'"  """"*^''  '^'^^  sometimes  it  will  take  five 

or  SIX  liours  Another  reason  why  dairy  butter  is  poor  and  of  uneven  qualit .  is  that  far- 
mers wives  take  the  milk  and  skim  it  and  put  the  cream  in  a  crock ;  tie  next  ni.htt'y 
do  the  same  and  continue  doing  so  unti'  they  have-,  sufficient  for  a  .u  irning  £  cZ 
sequence  IS  that  the  cream  has  not  the  same  consistency;  some  of  .t  <  '  5  ^Lnd  ome  ?s 
:8weet ;  It  has  not  all  ripened.  It  is  placed  all  together  in  t'e  churn,  ri^v..,/  any Tgard 
to  the  emporature,  and  sometimes  it  comes  out  white,  curdy  or  string;,  and  ihey  are  iifver 
ure  what  they  .are  making.     Cream  requires  to  be  ripoiied.      i  ue  uneven  q  iTlity  o   our 

to  detids      and   Canadian  buttons  generally   too  much  salt,  •!    r„,  the    Rn-Wish  taste 
Amnicaii  bi    t.r  m  the  Ei.ghsh  market  the  year  before  last,.     At  !V,sc  w^  .salted  it  with 

an-oTr:  l^'i';  ';"?;•  "fr''''  r\ '"'  *i'"  '^'■'^"-  ^'"  ■"-^ — -  -ued  with  I'lt 

au-ouiicn,  ami  it  was  much  finer  ami  bnniglit  a  Ucitor  pi-ice. 
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Canadian  Salt — Butter  Tubs. 

To  Mr.  .McMillan.— 1  have  tried  the  English  and  the  Canadian  salts.  I  do  not  find 
much  difference.  The  butter  that  took  the  highest  price  was  made  with  Canadian  salt, 
•and  I  stopped  using  the  English  Bait.  The  brand  we  used  was  Ashton's.  I  think  the 
kind  of  timber  used  for  tubs  makes  a  considerable  difference.  I  prefer  the  white  ash. 
White  oak  IS  just  as  good,  if  you  have  it.  We  have  used  red  oak  tubs,  but  they  do  not 
keep  so  clean;  they  get  soiled  and  stained.  Split-stave,  smoothed-dowu,  hwid-made 
tubs  are  the  best.  But  a  great  many  farmers  will  buy  the  cheapest,  and  they  will  pay 
25  cents  for  sawn  stave  tubs,  when  they  could  get  split  staves  for  40  cents.  The  Illinois 
tub,  made  of  white  ash,  which  I  am  now  using,  costs  33  cents 

To  Mr.  WMielaw.-They  use  well  water  to  cool  the  milk."    If  properly  t.iken  care  of 
^^l],be  perfectly  sweet  at  the  end  of  twelve  hours,  under  the  Fairlamb  svstem. 
than  b    the  ^jj  ^''^""-"-^  "^''^^^  ^""^  *^**^  ^^^  ^^-^  ""'^^^  ^ore  butter  by  tbonew  syBtem 

Treatmjint  ov  "I!ream. 

To  Mr.  Malcolm.— In  the  Fairlamb  syp^em  the  cream  is  dipped  out  of  the  ^  i,a  with 
-a  dipper  that  ends  at  the  bottom  like  a  fui.iiel,  It  does  not  hurt  cream  so  mv.ci^,  as  the 
milk  to  draw  it  a  long  distance.  It  is  kept  as  free  from  agitation  as  possible,  and  it  is 
poured  into  a  vessel  at  the  side,  so  that  no  dust  can  reach  i. ,  if  it  is  brought  into  the  fac- 
tory sweet  it  must  stand  a  while,  so  *V.at  the  acid  may  work  upon  it  until  it  is  f^t  for  churn- 
ing. The  price  of  cream  varies  witli  the  price  of  butter.  There  is  not  so  much  difficulty 
m  getting  the  farmers  to  keep  the  cream  properly  as  is  found  in  getting  them  to  care  for 
the  milk  The  cream  man  comes  around  from  the  factory  every  twelve  hours  for  the  cream, 
and  the  farmer  must  have  his  cream  ready.  I  don't  think  the  larger  area  affects  the  case. 
Under  the  old  system  a  great  difficulty  was  that  some  farmers  wore  without  good  water, 
while  others  who  had  high  farms  were  well  supplied  with  good  running  water,  and  we  had 
to  take  milk  from  both  and  strike  an  average.  The  township  where  our  factory  is  situated 
cannot,  I  suppose  be  surpassed  for  making  butter.  The  Jerseys  have  been  known  to 
average  one  pound  of  butter  from  eighteen  to  twenty  pounds  of  milk.  The  averapp  varies 
too,  in  the  different  factories,  which  I  account  for  by  the  want  of  skill  in  tixa  butter 
makers. 

Superiority  op  Creamery  Butter. 

So  that  th-  remedy  is  in  the  Lands  of  the  factorymen^  themselves.  As  soon  .»s 
you  put  your  trier  into  the  factory  butt(jr  you  find  a  richness  and  sweetness  in  it  that  is 
not  to  be  found  in  any  dairy  butter.  The  dairy  butter  has  not  got  the  flavour  of 
the  creamery  bu^er,  that  is  vvi.at  we  call  a  creamy  flavour.  The  reason  of  this  is  that  in 
the  creamery  we  chnrn  every  day,  whereas,  in  the  dairy  at  home  you  may  have  two  or 
three  clavs  cream  togrtlier,  arc'  the  consequence  is  tl'at  the  r..eam  has  not  been  ripened 
equally  and  this  ca  i  be  discovered  at  once  by  the  taste.  I  uave  heard  that  the  creamery 
butter  loses  its  flavour  after  certain  time,  and  I  'now  this  to  be  a  fact,  as  all  butter 
will  lose  its  flavour  m  f  r  ■  That  arises  from  this  uruumstance.  You  may  have  noticed 
that  when  baiter  :s  ""  'an  aroma  comes  from  the  globules  as  -.hey  are  broken  and  it 
only  requir-s  a  c>rtai:x  length  of  time  until  all  this  aroma  or  fine  flavour  escapes,  although 
in  the  creamery  bnti  jr  the  globules  are  more  perfect  in  form  than  in  th-T  dairy  butter  The 
one  has  tlie  flavour  an<I  Ios'-t  it ;  the  other  does  not  lose  it  because  it  never  ha-^  it  I 
have  tested  i\w  two  kuiu,  of  butter,  and  I  know  that  the  creamery  butter  remai  is  sweet 
for  a  ivjiiger  time  tliau  the  dairy  butter. 

Size  op  Tubs. 

When    mill:'  ,  •    butter   I    would    recommend    oxclufling    the   .air     if    --.ossible 
think  the  rxi-ll;.  tub  is  the  best.     If  you  have  a  smaller  tub  you  are  apt  to  have  a 
[Mr.   In,   .s.] 
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DAIRY  FARMING— CHEESE  FACTORIES— 


tubs  than  in  56  lb  tiLT^'*  k    .1.  *'•''"•'''  '^^"^'^  ^«  ™«'"e  exposed  in  25-lb 

lbs  generally  sells  at  1 J  cent  a  pound  less  than  a  tub  weighing  60  or  56 


Colouring— Temperature. 
I  do  not  recommend  colouring  butter  unless  it  in  mn^o  «f  !,„,,.    t  i 

the  milk    «nrlTn„         "    f     -/^    ^-^^"^  "'^'  ''^^^''""^  ^*  ^^  ^  ^^^s  Specific  gravity  than 

t^fpq  z:^  1—  rcZ- ,ri- "/  „ti:':;,,r£v'be 

the   heat   acts   more   quickly  on    the   watery   portion  of  the  milk"  ban  on  the  fatft 

por  ion,  as  soon  as  the  cooling  process  commences,  the  watery  p^t  of    he  m   k  foses  t"e 

ea    more  quickly  and  falls  to  the  bottom,  while  the  cream  rises  to  t]>e  top      I  tWnk  thtt 

Itlui^  "Tfi^  ^  ^''T\  ^^'  ^^"^-^^^  °f  *^«  ^ream  in  the  winter^  The  heatU  o 
the  milk  expels  tho  ammal  odours  from  it.     I  would  heat  it  as  soon  as  it  comos  in  ^ 

Manipulatiou  op  the  Butter. 

««  f  ).^  TTJ''  """^  "^T^  ^"^''  ?"''■''  ^^'^^  °"*^^'  ^^'^  '^°*  ^^"^  if  possible.  In  churning  as  soon 
as  the  butter  granules  form,  I  would  advise  drawing  off  a  slight  portion  of  the  SrS 
from  the  bottom  of  the  churn,  and  then  adding  a  few  pails  of  coW  water,  and  after'^few 

woT.M  til  ""°'-f"''r-?  *^!  '""'''•  r"  ""  '^^''^--'1  intocompierginues.  T 
would  then  e  it  wasli  it,  put  it  on  the  board,  and  give  it  a  slight  touch  so  that  if 

there  IS  an-  v  milk  on  it  it  will  come  off.  Then  mix  in  half  an  0^06^  salt  per 
pound  ;  la>  3  for  twelve  hours ;  then  take  it  and  work  it  and  putTfnto  the  tSb 

O ver-worku  butter  injures  the  grain  and  makes  it  greasy,  so  tha^t  the  tite  ifgone 

If  cream  is  allowed  to  stand  too  long  before  churning  it  becomes  very  thick.  There  ka 
thrZh'f'^T^f*  curd  forms  in  churning,  which  can^be  detected  in  little  white  specks  aU 
through  the  buiter,  and  there  ,s  no  means  of  removing  it.     These  specks  are  foLed  by 

t  IT  hT"".!  """l*^'  ''■'""  Sf  "/i^S  *°°  '^''^-  ^'  ^^"l'^  ^«  ^^™«died  slightly  by  put 
ting  a  little  milk  in  the  cream  and  thinning  it  I  have  tried  both  sweet  and  sour  cream 
and  I  am  confident  that  you  can  make  the  sweetest  butter  from  sweet  cream  sS 
cream  buter,  I  think,  will  keep  as  well  with  the  ordinary  quantity  of  salt  as  daTnr  buTter 
But  hat  IS  a  point  very  much  in  dispu.  e.  I  fail  to  see  why  butter  which  ircSed  from 
Bweet  cream  should  not  keep.  To  show  the  advantages  of  what  I  call  ripening  the  creanT 
I  have  taken  cream  that  was  slightly  acid,  and  after  churning  took  one  hundred Indtwenty! 
three  pounds  of  butter  out  of  the  chum  ;  I  then  told  th,,  person  who  was  churning  to  con- 
tinue churning,  and  I  took  thirteen  pounds  out  an  hour  afterward.  F-  in  the  firat  creaw 
that  rises  m  about  twelve  hours  I  would  make  the  best  butter,  almo.c  gv^  ,dged  I  accouiS 
for  that  by  the  fact  that  the  larger  globules  rise  firsc,  and  the  greatel  .romris  in  them 

Oilt-Edged  Butter. 

UnH  of  lT*fu*?  Tu  ^  t/*"^  nice  article  I  would  skim  in  four  or  five  hours ;  but  the 
kind  of  butter  that  I  should  get  in  that  wav  should  command  *hn„f  -  ^«ii„. ' _7 
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CREAMERIES— AND  THE  BUTTER  TRi^E. 


i  have  never  made  butter  from  the  milk  of  the  Jersey  cow,  but  I  know  that  gilt-edged 
butter  is  made  from  the  Jersey  cows'  milk.  It  is  simply  a  butter  of  a  rich  golden  colour, 
with  a  fine  firm  grain  to  it ;  it  has  got  a  rich  aroma  and  a  sweet  nutty  flavour,  is  without 
any  colouring  matter,  and  is  mildly  salted  j  it  is,  in  fact,  a  faultless  butter. 


Feeding  Dairy  Cows. 


Butter  can  be  produced  with  a  good  colour  in  the  winter  season  if  farmers  will  feed 
their  cattle  on  hay  which  has  been  cut  five  or  six  days  before  being  ripe.  The  natural 
juices  of  the  hay  are  better  retained  in  the  green  state,  1  suppose,  than  in  the  ripened 
state.  I  would  not  recommend  feeding  turnips  or  potatoes  to  milkinfr  cows  whose  milk  is 
used  for  butter  making.  I  think  milking  should  be  done  with  the  teats  dry.  Tin  pails 
are  much  superior  to  wooden  pails  for  milking. 

Tub  Foreign  Trade. 


There  is  a  great  lack  of  uniformity  in  the  butter  that  is  now  shipped  from  Canada 
to  the  foreign  market.  I  don't  think  it  is  possible  to  work  any  remedy  in  it  while 
the  present  system  of  private  dairying  continues.  Everybody  cannot  do  his  own  black- 
smithing,  neither  can  everybody  make  their  own  butter.  It  is  not  everybody  who  has  the 
skill  to  make  good  butter  ;  a  great  deal  of  cleanliness  and  common  sense  is  required.  If 
may  be  very  simple,  but  I  don't  think  you  can  educate  the  vast  mass  of  the  farmers  ot 
this  country  up  to  making  good  butter.  The  butter  buyers  are  a  great  deal  to  blame  for 
the  present  state  of  things,  because  they  might  do  a  great  deal  by  buying  according  to 
sample  ;  but  I  would  recommend  the  factory  system  as  a  benefit  to  all  concerned — the 
farmer,  the  merchant,  the  buyer,  and  the  country.  I  have  seen  bad  butter  made  in  the 
factory  as  well  as  in  the  private  dairy,  but  it  was  only  through  want  of  skill.  Bad  cheese 
is  made  in  the  cheese  factories  too,  but  since  cheese  has  been  made  in  factoT-ies  it  has  been 
of  a  much  higher  standard  than  ever  before,  and  it  is  certainly  a  fact  that  to  this  hour  our 
ordinary  Canadian  butter  is  looked  on  with  contempt,  while  creamery  butter  is  looked  on 
with  favour. 

Breeds  op  Dairy  Cattle. 

To  Mr.  Dymond. — I  know  nothing  about  the  Holstein  cattle  as  butter-makers,  but  I 
believe  they  are  very  good.  I  would  not  recommend  Jerseys  for  the  dairy  districts  to  the 
exclusion  of  other  cattle.  I  would  just  take  the  common  native  cows  of  this  country  and 
cross  them  with  thoroughbred  bulls  ;  the  Jerseys  are  too  small  to  be  of  very  great  ad- 
vantage to  this  country ;  the  Ayrshire  bull  would  be  good  ;  but  I  believe  the  Shorthorn 
would  be  the  best.  By  selecting  the  best  females,  and  killing  off  the  others,  I  believe  we 
could  in  a  short  time  obtain  a  good  grade  for  milking  and  also  work  a  permanent  improve- 
ment in  all  our  stock.  I  believe  tha  milk  from  a  good  Shorthorn  grade  would  be  satis- 
factory both  in  quality  and  quantity  for  butter  making. 


Proportion  of  Milk  to  Butter. 

With  regard  to  the  amount  of  butter  obtained  from  the  miik  by  private  churning, 
I  recollect  one  instance  near  the  factory :  I  urged  one  man  to  weigh  hib  milk,  and  he 
made  a  pound  of  butter  out  of  27  pounds  of  milk  ;  he  was  very  careful,  and  had  a  good 
milk-house,  which  nine  out  of  every  ten  of  our  farmers  lack.  I  think  the  average  in 
ordinary  private  dairying  is  40  pounds  of  milk  to  a  pound  of  butter;  that  would  be  equal 
to  four  gallons.  J  think,  taking  the  «ieason  round,  a  pound  of  butter  can  be  made  by 
the  creamery  system  from  twenty-five  t)  twenty-seven  pounds  of  milk. 

QooD   Water  Necessary. 

I  consider  the  Bruce  district — the  whole  of  the  Saugeen  peninsula — specially 
Adapted  for  the  establishment  of  creameries.      There  is  a  portion  of   Grey    not  suit* 
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ftble  at  all;  the  land  is  too  flat  and  the  water  too  sluggish.  In  selecting  districts 
for  the  establishment  of  creameries,  I  would  be  guided  to  a  large  extent  by  the 
nature  of  the  streams.  Water  gives  both  body  and  flavour  to  butter,  and  good  butter 
cannot  be  obtained  if  the  cows  are  allowed  to  drink  out  of  sluggish  streams.  In 
order  to  get  good  butter,  we  must  have  fresh  running  water  for  the  cattle  to  drink, 
and  that  is  the  kind  of  water  to  be  had  in  Huron  and  Bruce — remarkably  tine  water. 

To  Mr.  Whitelaw. — Good  well-water  is  good  for  butter-making.  Still,  the  cows 
would  rot  do  so  well  on  it  as  where  they  have  free  access  to  a  running  creek.  They  will 
not  produce  the  same  quantity  of  milk;  we  And  proof  of  that  on  farms  fed  with  water 
from  pumps.     This  has  reference  to  ordinary  cows. 

To  Mr.  McMillan. — In  the  factory  system,  where  you  take  milk  to  the  factory,  you 
must  have  a  flow  of  water,  but  in  the  Fairlamb  system,  where  you  take  the  cream  only,  it 
i?  not  necessary  to  have  the  creamery  in  a  locality  where  there  is  a  flow  of  water. 

To  Mr.  Malcolm. — I  do  not  think  that  cattle  are  injured  from  the  mere  fact  of  be- 
ing obliged  to  drink  well-water.  The  only  reason  is  that  they  have  not  access  to  it  all 
the  time.  So  long  as  the  water  is  sweet,  and  they  have  free  access  to  it,  I  see  no  objec- 
tion to  the  pump. 


The  Saugeen  District — Milking  Machines. 
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To  Mr.  Dymond. — I  think  the  counties  in  the  north-westerly  part  of  the  Province 
are  peculiarly  adapted  to  butter  making ;  butter  can  be  made  there  equal,  I  believe,  to 
any  other  part  of  the  world  ;  but  to  do  that,  the  people  require  to  be  very  careful  about 
their  cattle.  I  do  not  approve  of  milking  machines.  Professor  Lewis,  of  New  York,  was 
shown  a  new  machine  for  milking,  and  he  said,  "I  would  rather  have  my  cows  milked  by 
a  calf  than  have  them  milked  by  a  machine  invented  by  a  calf,"  and  I  think  that  was  a 
answer. 


good 


Pastures  and  Mile — Bran. 


To  Mr.  Whitelaw. — Long,  sweet  grasses  produce  the  sweetest  milk.  The  trouble  in 
Canada  is  that  we  have  not  variety  enough,  and  in  seeding  down,  the  farmers  mostly  seed 
down  their  land  with  grain.  If  farmers  would  seed  down  with  grass  alone,  and  sow  three 
or  four  times  the  quantity  and  variety  they  do,  they  would  have  good  pastures.  A  good 
patch  of  timothy  and  clover  makes  a  good  pasture,  but  it  does  not  last  during  the  season, 
and  clover  will  never  make  tir.st-class  butter. 

To  Mr.  Malcolm. — I  do  not  think  bran  is  profitable  feed  for  the  production  of  butter. 
I  tliink  the  finest  feed  to  give  to  a  cow  is  a  little  oatmeal.  Sweden,  which  takes  the  lead 
in  butter,  feeds  almost  entirely  on  oatmeal.  The  shells  of  the  oats  should  be  retained  in 
it  r   it  is  just  the  oats  ground  up. 

Temperature  for  Churning. 

To  Mr.  Dymond. — In  churning  butter  we  vary  the  heat  somewhat,  according  to  the 
temperature  of  the  atmosphere  around  us.  A  great  many  take  60  degrees,  bv  t  I  find  that 
it  requires  from  58  to  Qf)  degrees,  according  to  the  temperature  of  the  weather.  Still, 
fi'om  GO  to  65  degrees  is  the  br'st  average. 

Rape — Turnips— Saltpetre. 

To  Mr.  Malcolm. — Turnips  and  other  roots  of  that  kind  give  the  butter  a  rank 
taste.  I  never  saw  rape  used  for  feeding  cows.  A  great  many  advocate  feeding  turnips 
to  rows  after  milking  them,  but  I  think  Ihey  always  leave  a  taint.  You  can  smell  it  in 
the  milk. 

To  Mr.  McMillan. — I  believe  saltpetre  is  used,  but  I  think  it  is  an  objectionable 
thing  to  irive  in  1  utter  or  in  anything  else. 

[Vr.  fiif/lis.] 
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Butter  in  the  States. 

c  a  Jl^'*'  ^y?^'^'^— In  the  United  States  I  buy  butter  made  principally  on  farms. 
1  fand  the  same  difficulty  there  as  here,  and  perhaps  a  Uttle  more,  with  regard  to  that  class 
of  butter.  American  creamery  has  a  better  reputation  in  England  than  Canadian  butter, 
owing  to  the  American  brands  having  been  longer  established.  We  have  no  particular 
brand  shipped  from  Canada  except  what  is  labelled  "creamery."  It  is  advisable  in  every 
instance  to  put  "Canada"  in  large  letters  on  every  tub.  I  think  "Ont.,"  which  is  usually 
put  upon  the  tubs,  is  not  understood  by  the  English  buyers. 

Salt — Packing. 

To  Mr  McMillan.— The  Americans  use  one  ounce  of  Higgins'  salt  to  one  pound  of 
butter,  but  It  IS  too  much,  as  mild-salted  butter  will  bring  5  to  10  shillings  more  per  112 
lbs,  m  the  English  market.  I  use  the  Canadian  salt,  which  I  am  confident  is  equal  to  any 
Jl^nglish  salt  in  the  manufacture  of  butter. 

^0  ^r-   Wilson.— In  placing  butter  in  a  package  for  shipment,  1"  would  put  in  the 
butter  within  half  an  inch  of  the  top,  and  would  fill  up  the  remaining  space  with  salt 
wetting  It  sufficiently  to  make  it  pasty.     That  makes  a  solid,  firm  keg,  and  excludes  the 
air,  and  the  salt  that  la  m  the  butter  makes  its  own  brine.     I  do  not  think  it  advisable  to 
put  brine  in  the  keg. 

Skimming — Bad  Churning. 

To  Mr.  McMillan.— The  real  standard  test  for  the  proper  time  of  skimming  milk  is 
to  take  the  finger  and  bring  it  across  the  cream.  If,  in  doing  so,  the  cream  lies  apart  and 
you  can  see  the  milk,  it  is  time  to  skim.  The  churn  is  of  great  importance,  and  there  is 
a  great  deal  of  milk  spoiled  in  the  churning.  The  great  bulk  of  the  butter  made  in  this 
country  is  whipped  to  death  in  the  churn.  For  farmers  the  dash  churn  is  the  best.  The 
dash  should  be  concave  in  the  bottom,  so  that  it  makes  a  vacuum  when  the  dash  cornea 
down,  thus  striking  the  milk  more  by  concussion.  There  should  be  no  holes  in  the 
dash,  as  they  tear  through  the  milk  and  break  the  grain.  The  barrel  churn  with  a  sta- 
tionary dash  is  the  best  for  general  purposes.  The  Blanchard  is  also  a  very  good  churn 
Patent  churns  which  work  by  friction  bring  the  butter  rapidly,  but  it  spoils  the  quality 
by  Avluppiug  the  cream.  I  have  not  seen  the  pendulum  churn.  The  whole  diflference  be- 
tween a  good  and  a  bad  churn  is  in  getting  the  milk  by  concdfeion  instead  of  friction.  A 
churn  suspended  by  the  two  opposite  corners  ought  to  be  a  good  one. 

Care  in  Packing  Needed. 

Butter  can  be  packed  so  as  to  retain  the  flavour,  though  it  is  reported  that 
creamery  butter  loses  its  flavour.  The  flavour  arises  from  the  breaking  of  the 
globules,  and  in  order  to  retain  it  you  want  to  get  the  butter  to  market"  without 
interfering  with  these  globules.  As  soon  as  the  butter  forms  in  granules,  have  it 
wiuihed  clean,  put  it  in  a  large  firkin,  but  do  not  work  it,  exclude  the  air  from  it 
as  much  as  possible,  and  yend  it  oS.  When  it  goes  to  the  market,  and  the  packa-^e 
IS  opened  and  the  butter  is  worked,  the  flavour  arises.  I  do  not  think,  howeve°r, 
that  that  system  will  come  into  general  use.  I  have  kept  butter  in  a  glass  jar 
for  eighteen  months,  and  on  opening  it,  it  was  all  right  in  flavour.  If  the  butter  waa 
soldered  into  tin  packager;  it  would  come  out  all  •<  ight.  ( Witness  examines  a  tin  butter 
package  shewn  by  the  Commission,  and  continues:)  If  a  package  like  this  could  be  made 
for  50  cents  I  think  it  would  be  a  go.nl  one. 

To  Mr.  Dymond.—li  butter  could  be  packed  in  neat  packages,  and  marked  as  a 
special  Canadian  brand  of  first-class  butter,  und  put  up  with  an  attractive  appearance,  1 
chink  it  would  bo  a  great  advantage,  for  there  ia  a  great  deal  in  having  if,  neatly  packed. 

\^Mr.  Inglit.\ 
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To  Mr.  McAf man.— The  best  butter  which  is  made  in  Sweden,  and  exported  to  the 
West  Indies,  sells  for  50  cents,  and  it  is  put  in  tin  packages.  In  the  United  States  they 
generally  sack  the  butter  tubs  before  shipping ;  it  not  only  keeps  the  butter  cool  but 
when  It  arrives  the  packages  are  clean  and  more  attractive. 

Improvements  in  Pastures  Required. 

I  should  like  further  to  remar'-  that  it  is  the  food  which  sustains  the  cow 
that  also  produces  the  milk,  and  the  milk  to  a  great  extunt  retains  the  odours  of 
the  food  Hence  the  necessity  of  studying  the  pastures.  The  farmers  should  study 
more  fully  the  subject  of  pasturage,  also  the  nature  of  grasses ;  and  seed  down 
more  lieavily  with  all  the  long  grasses  that  will  grow,  as  some  mature  faster  than 
othoi^,  and  as  one  fades  away  another  will  take  its  place.  Hay  is  generally  cut  too. 
ripe,  as  after  it  is  dried  it  becomes  woody,  and  there  is  very  little  nutriment 
left  m  It,  If  cut  green  and  well  saved  the  differeuce  of  its  milk-giving  proper- 
ties 13  enormous.  Butter  made  from  ripe  hay  is  alsvaya  white,  and  lacks  the  rich 
aroma  that  makes  it  a  luxury. 

Cleanliness  of  Utensils. 


After  we   have   the    milk   all    that   is    necessary    to    make   good    butter   is   corn- 
sense    and    cleanliness.       Every    utensil    used    must    be    scrupulously    .-scrubbed 


mon 

and  scalded.  Cold  water  is  of  no  use.  The  slightest  carelessness  in  this  respect  "will 
cause  the  milk  to  sour.  By  all  means  avoid  wooden  pails.  A  very  reprehensible 
piuctioo  of  taking  cream  and  placing  it  in  a  wooden  churn  until  sufficient  is  gatJiered  to 
make  a  churning  is  very  common  in  the  country.  It  is  impossible  to  make  sweet  butter  by 
such  a  process.     A  wooden  vessel  can  not  keep  cream  sweet  for  24  hours. 

Care  in  Driving  Cows. 

Farmers  should  be  very  careful  about  driving  their  cows  home  from  the  pasture  fields,  as 
greatinjury  arises  from  overheating  the  animals.  To  show  more  fully  the  evil  effectsof  rapid 
driving  I  may  cite  an  instance  that  occurred  under  our  own  observation.  We  had  a  vat 
of  milk  containing  600  gallons  which  was  continually  getting  sour  long  before  the  others. 
We  were  considerably  troubled  about  the  cause  of  it.  We  commenced  to  examine  care- 
fully each  can  of  milk  put  in  that  vat.  Our  suspicion  at  last  settled  upon  one  particular 
can.  We  placed  it  to  one  Side,  and  found  it  get  quite  sour  in  a  short  time.  On  going 
out  to  the  party  who  sent  it  we  found  that  his  boys  were  in  the  habit  of  dogging  the'cowl 
home  at  a  brisk  pace  every  night  and  morning.  We  finally  had  to  stop  taking  his  milk, 
as  he  seemed  powerless  to  prevent  the  continual  repetition  of  the  mischief. 

JOHN  INGLia, 


MR.    D.  M.   MACPHERSON'S   EVIDENCE. 
Mb,  D.  M,  Macpherson,  of  Lancaster,  was  then  called  and  examined. 

Thirteen  Cheese  Factoiu^s. 

To  tlie  Chairman. — I  have  had  about  eleven  years'  experience  in  cheese-making.  I 
.la  e  had  some  experience  in  the  production  of  milk,  but  latter.y  it  has  been  in  the  man- 
agement of  cheese  factories.  I  have  been  conducting  cheese  factories  about  ten  years,  and 
I  am  running  thirteen  factories  at  the  present  time.  Dairying  is  greatly  increa.sing  in  our 
Motion  of  the  country.  It  was  very  limited  at  first.  The  cows  on  each  farm  were  few  in 
iinmber.  but  the  number  is  increasing  now,  and  farmers  ars 

\^Mr.  Macpherson,^ 
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tion  of  cheese.  My  knowledge  of  dairying  is  confined  to  cheese-making.  The  factories 
are  conducted  on  the  principle  of  private  enterprise,  though  there  have  been  some  Joint 
Stock  Companies,  but  they  have  not  proved  an  entire  success.  The  great  difficulty  with 
them  was  the  selling  of  the  cheese,  and  also  about  getting  some  skilled  person  to  manage 
and  conduct  the  factories  properly.  Three  of  the  factories  are  owned  by  Joint  Stock  Com- 
panies and  are  rented.  They  were  run  for  several  years,  and  they  then  turned  them  in 
to  my  hands  to  manage.  The  total  cost,  including  drawing,  per  hundred  pounds  would 
be  from  1|  cents  upwards. 

Oroanizino  a  Factory — Necessary  Conditions. 

The  first  steps  taken  in  organizing  a  factory  are  of  great  importance,  especially 
the  educating  patrons  to  see  the  necessity  of  delivering  their  milk  in  proper  condi- 
tion ;  keeping  the  cans  clean,  and  giving  it  the  greatest  attention  possible.  The 
milk  is  delivered  in  the  morning  of  each  day.  Great  attention  is  paid  to  having  the 
milk  aerated  before  being  sent  to  the  factories.  That  is  a  point  which  I  impress  very 
strongly  on  my  patrons.  It  should  be  aerated  while  the  milk  is  fresh  and  warm,  as  this 
drives  off  the  injurious  gases  more  easily.  When  it  is  properly  aired  it  should  be  cooled 
down  to  about  65  degrees  to  preserve  it  from  souring.  That  has  the  effect  of  preserving 
it  pure  in  ilavour,  and  the  chilling  keeps  it  pure  with  regard  to  sweetness,  and  these  are 
two  very  desirable  qualities  in  good  milk.  I  like  to  get  it  into  the  factory  as  early  as  pos- 
sible in  the  morning,  before  half-past  seven  or  eight  o'clock.  There  was  at  first  a  great 
deal  of  objection  by  patrons  and  cheese- makers  to  the  once-a-day  delivery  of  milk,  but  I 
persisted  in  the  plan,  and  it  has  proved  an  entire  success,  and  from  my  experience  I  would 
not  recommend  its  delivery  twice  a  day.  The  advantages  of  the  system  are,  that  it  saves 
labour,  and  the  milk  can  be  better  preserved  as  to  flavour  and  quality  by  the  patrons  than 
at  the  factory.  As  to  factory  milk  cans,  we  have  all  sizes  from  15  gallons  up  to  30  and 
35.  Great  stress  is  laid  on  the  thorough  washing  and  scalding  of  the  cans,  and  they 
should  also  be  aired  before  the  milk  is  put  into  them.  The  greatest  pains  should  be 
enjoined  upon  patrons  to  have  the  cans  properly  cleansed,  as  this  is  an  all-important  point 

Delivery  by  Patrons  Best — The  Cans. 

Milk  is  carried  in  many  cases  by  the  patrons  themselves.  In  some  cases  waggons  are 
put  upon  the  road  in  different  sections  to  gather  the  milk.  I  have  found,  however,  in  my 
■experience,  that  where  the  patrons  deliver  their  own  milk  more  general  satisfaction  is 
given.  They  can  milk  with  more  leisure  at  their  homes,  and  study  their  own  convenience 
also  in  its  delivery  up  to  the  last  hour  for  receiving  it.  Another  advantage  is  that  the 
can  can  be  left  at  a  convenient  place  at  the  house  upon  its  return.  When  waggons  are 
-employed  it  is  impossible  to  leave  the  cans  close  to  the  house,  and  this  is  considered  a 
great  objection,  but  in  cases  where  patrons  are  a  long  distance  off  and  could  not  conveni- 
•ently  haul  their  own  milk,  waggons  are  employed.  Cans  are  left  on  platforms  at  the 
roadside.  If  the  milk  is  properly  ventilat.  i,  where  it  should  be  at  each  farmer's  house, 
the  ventilation  of  the  cans  is  not  of  much  importance.  I  have  had  large  experience  in 
ventilating  cans,  and  I  tried  several  ventilators,  but  they  did  not  prove  successful.  Many 
of  them  secrete  formations  in  the  seams  and  corners,  and  work  more  injury  in  this  way 
than  the  benefit  derived  by  aeration.  Most  of  the  milk  cans  coming  into  my  factories  have 
^mall  conical  spouts  in  the  centre,  wliich  is  the  only  thing  used  in  ventilation. 

Mode  of  Testing  the  Milk. 

The  mode  of  testing  milk  at  the  factory  is  a  very  important  point,  and  it  is  a  diflicult  and 
intricate  matter  to  conduct  the  test  in  the  factory.  I  have  given  a  great  deal  of  attention  to 
<levising  amodeof  detecting  adulteration  or  a  reduction  of  thequality  of  the  milk  comingfroir 
<;ach  dairy.  I  use  the  lactometer  in  combination  with  the  cream  guage.  I  devised  a  simpl© 
watBr-tighfc  box,  lined  with  zinc  or  tin,  with  a  tight-fitting  cover;  an  inner  piece  of  thinperfor- 

[3/r.  Macpherson,^ 
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;i!i  f  Z^t  ^"'.V't^'  ^'■°™  *^*  ^""^^"^  ^""^  ^'gJ^*  incites  shorter  than  the  box  •  this- 
space  ,8  for  broken  ice  (fine)  t^  remain.  Each  patron  has  a  mark,  and  as  the  milkls  received 
at  he  factory  a  ^rape  is  taken  and  its  temperature  and  specific  gravity  recorded  by  the 
lactometer  and  then  the  cream  gauge  is  filled  five  inches  deep  and  immersed  In  this  hot 
contamxng  ice  and  water  to  the  same  height  of  the  milk  in  ?he  gla^runtU  the  reslu  of 
each  patron  s  test  is  recorded  in  a  book.     If  the  milk  is  all  sweet  the  amount  of  creau  can 

crirrfi  •"  K^'"*  ^m1  ^""'■^  ''  '^'''-  Six-eighths  to  seven-eighths  of  anTn  ho" 
cream  on  five  inches  of  milk  is  considered  good  milk.  The  standard  of  each  dairy  can  be 
obtained  in  this  way  and  should  be  a  guide  for  future  reference ;  the  same  dairies  should 
not  vary  much  from  time  to  time  when  tested.  However,  I  prefer  fl  thrcream  o 
remain  for  twelve  hours,  when  it  will  shew  a  decreased  percentage  of  creaL  The  reason 
18  that  he  cream  rises  very  rapidly  in  the  ice-water;  by  giving  it  time  it  becomes  more 
compact  and  gives  a  lower  degree  at  twelve  hours  than  at  six.^   The  depth  of  thTmiS  m 

nTher?  irhllf'""°^r'"1,'^^P^^^«'^*"°"««^  ^^^^-  ''  easily  calculLdii  that  'ay 
If  there  is  half  an  inch  on  five,  it  is  ten  per  cent.;  three-quarters  ou  five  would  b^ 
fifteen  per  cent  and  then  a  record  is  kept  of  all  the  p.-rcentages  of  cream  on  each  sample 
as  we  fiiid  his  to  be  the  most  r3liable  way.  The  lactometer  ts  the  only  inXumeirwWch 
satisfactorily  detects  the  addition  of  water  to  milk,  and  it  is  not  accurate  enoTh  to  detect 
a  reduction  of  the  quality  of  the  milk  by  skimming,  keeping  back  the  strippings,  etc 

Rennet — Hanson's  Extract 

rP.aJw^jr''*'*-?*^^*  7^'^  important  p.«^in  the  mauufacture  of  cheese,  especially  with 

hH  ?""  ^  !"1  ''"'""^^V  ^"^  *^^  ^^^*  *^°  y^"''  I  ^*'^«»««d  Hanson's  extract,  whch 

has  given  entire  satisfaction.  Its  purity  is  perfect  and  its  strength  is  reliable  This 
preparation  is  perfectly  transparent,  whereas  in  the  old  preparation  there  were  particles 
iJlll^  '"e^brane  flowing  through  the  mass,  which  it  was  impossible  to  straiW  ake 
away  by  setthng  ;  in  our  sect.on  of  the  country  it  is  becoming  universally  used.  It  has- 
miother  good  quality,  i  can  be  measured  out  in  a  certain  quantity  to  a  given  quantity  of 
IT  k,  whereas,  in  the  old  form  there  was  no  rule  to  go  by  except  to  judge  of  its  sSth 
evious  workings  with  each  batch  of  rennet.  I  think  I  have  can-ied  out  the  exS 
tuc^it  of  trying  the  common  rennet  and   Hanson's  upon  tlie  same  milk,  and  from  the 

the  best  ^laH.r';^"^"'  i  '^'/"'''-  '^^'''^  *'""^  "^^  *'^«  ^'h«^«.  I  tl""k  tli'e  extract  gives 
inlform  bu  f  1^-  ,  ^^""^^^^-^^^  ^-T  -«ch  in  strength,  whereas  Hanson's  extract  is 
Trt inn^;  .h       ^PP^^'^.l^  '°^^"«^  quantities  it  works  slower,  but  it  will  not  shew  the  same 

experiment.  I  am  satisfied  that  there  is  nothing  by  which  more  injury  can  be  done  to. 
htTo  prTpar'e  tS. '''  ""'^^^    "^  ^"^*  '"^^^  '''  ""''  ^«""^*^'  ^^^^^'ers  do  notTi ow 

Heating  and  Curino. 

n  ...J^'?"  regard  to  the  heating  and  curing  room,  a  very  common  way  is  to  heat  with 
a  coal  stove.  The  great  requirement  is  to  keep  a  uniform  heat  of  about  70°  The 
evener  the  temperature  is  kept  there,  the  more  thorough  the  curing  and  the  more 
perfect  will  the  cheese  be  in  quality  and  flavour.  The  curing  room  should  be  perfectly 
exnentfv.  ;;r  T  f "  'Changes  outside.  Hot  water  is  ve-y  good,  but  it  is  a  litUe  more 
expensive,  though  it  can  be  used  from  the  boiler  that  is  used  for  heating  the  milk.  Steam 
IS  iiow  universa  ly  used  for  the  heating  of  vats,  as  it  is  the  most  convenient  and  suitable, 
bteam  is  applied  to  the  water,  and  the  water  to  the  milk  vat.  The  space  between  the 
milk  vat  and  the  wood  is  failed  witli  water,  and  the  water  is  heated,  so  that  the  heat  is 
carried  evenly  and  uniformly.  By  using  dried  steam  in  heating  the  milk  in  the  vat  the 
changes  are  too  sudden  and  the  temperature  gets  too  high  in  places.  The  hot  steam  strik- 
ly^.  lu  i"  }  Z  ^  '^^S''^^^  requires  too  rough  handling  in  the  agitation  ,.f  the  curd* 
to  keep  the  heat  uniform.     Sudden  changes  are  avoided  in  the  way  I  have  mentioned. 
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Curd  Cutters. 

I  have  given  a  gre"  t  deal  of  attention  to  curd  cutters,  and  have  endeavoured  to  get  a  curd 
grinder  and  cutter  that  will  do  its  work  properly  and  thorouglily.  I  prefer  curd  cutters 
to  the  mills,  as  the  latter  have  a  tendency  to  bruise  and  destroy  the  fine  texture  of  the  curd. 
Cutting,  if  properly  done,  aerates  a  larger  amount  of  surface,  by  making  new  surfaces,  and 
puts  it  in  good  shape  to  allow  the  salt  to  permeate.  1  devised  one  which  acts  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  cutting  the  curd  in  slices  from  one-eighth  to  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  in  thickness. 
This  plan  gives  more  surface  and  the  aeration  is  therefore  more  complete  ;  while  if  the 
divisions  are  large  the  salt  is  not  allowed  to  pass  through  them.  By  cutting  the  curd  in 
flat  surfaces,  any  gases  that  may  have  developed  in  the  manipulation  are  allowed  to  pass 
off.  I  am  therefore  much  in  favour  of  curd  cutters  as  giving  a  silkier  texture  and  a  closer^ 
finer  quality  to  the  ch'-ese  than  any  other  way.  All  the  mills  that  I  have  examined, 
whether  iiigle  or  double  cylinder,  have  a  tendency  io  bruise  and  destroy  the  texture  of 
the  cheese. 

Management  of  the  Curd — Stirring  and  Aerating. 


After  the  curd  is  formed,  and  the  rennet  is  applied,  we  generally  want  to  have  it 
firm  enough  to  keep  in  from  forty  to  fifty  minutes  after  the  application  of  the  ren 
net,  and  the  cutting  process  ia  done  all  at  once  by  the  curd  knives.  It  is  allowed  to  stand 
after  the  cutting  from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes  in  order  to  form  the  whey,  so  that  the  curds 
may  pass  each  without  pressing  in  the  agitation  of  the  heating.  It  is  very  gently  agi- 
tated, and  the  greater  gentleness  and  care  that  is  exercised  at  first,  when  it  h  in  the  soft 
state,  the  better.  This  agitation  is  kept  up  continuously  until  the  heat  of  the  curd  has 
reached  from  96  to  100  degrees.  This  process  should  take  from  thirty  to  sixty  minutes, 
according  to  the  condition  of  the  milk.  If  the  milk  has  a  tendency  to  be  old  it  should  be 
rather  hurried,  and  if  it  is  in  good  condition  an  h  ir  should  be  taken.  When  it  has 
arrived  at  96  or  100  degrees  the  whey  is  drawn  off,  tili  the  curd  appeara  on  the  surface, 
and  it  is  allowed  to  stand  until  the  first  signs  of  lactic  acid  are  detected.  At  that  stage 
the  whey  is  drawn  off,  and  the  curd  gently  stirred  and  aerated  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
minutes,  and  sometimes  longer.  The  curd  is  worked  down  to  a  suffif  lent  firmness,  and  it 
is  very  important  to  retain  just  sufiicient  moisture,  not  too  much  or  too  little.  It  is  at  this 
stage  that  the  moisture  is  to  be  gauged  from  the  time  of  the  drawing  of  the  whey  until 
tlie  acid  is  developed  one-half  The  agitation  should  be  started  so  as  to  express  all  the 
moisture,  but  if  it  is  on  the  soft  side  there  will  be  more  agitation  reqiiired  until  it  is 
worked  down  to  sufficient  firmness,  which  can  only  be  detected  by  experience.  It  is  then 
allowed  to  rest.  In  stirring  the  curd  and  airing  it,  the  particles  have  an  opportunity  of 
being  oxydized.  If  the  curd  be  allowed  to  mat  together  after  the  development  of  tlie 
acid  or  the  maturing  of  the  curd,  all  become  uniform.  Sometimes  the  moisture  running 
from  the  curd  is  at  this  stage  bitter  and  perceptibly  acid.  It  is  then  cut  with  a  knife 
into  pieces  and  drawn  in  a  heap  to  the  sides  of  the  at.  It  is  then  cut  with  a  knife  in 
blocks  of  from  six  to  eight  inches  square,  and  if  .,  uciently  matured  it  is  ground.  You 
will  see  at  this  stage  the  advantage  of  the  cmd  cutter,  because  when  the  curd  is  run 
together  in  one  mass  the  cutter  forms  new  surfaces;  whereas  the  peg-i"ill  only  tears  apart 
the  old  surfaces,  the  object  still  being,  of  course,  to  aerate  as  much  of  the  curd  as  possible. 


Hi 


Salting — Pressing — Oiling. 


After  the  curd  is  ground  it  ia  stirred  in  the  air  gently  before  salting.  It  is  then  salted 
and  heaped  up  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes.  The  salt  is  thoroughly  stirred  in,  from  three  to  five 
parts  each  time,  and  stirred  so  as  to  thoroughly  incorporate  it  into  the  mass.  From  two 
pounds  to  two  and  a  half  of  salt  is  used  to  a  hundred  pounds  of  curd.  After  all  the  salt  is 
on  and  well  stirred  in.  the  curd  is  heaned  up  all  into  a  mass  so  that  the  salt  mo^y  permeate. 
It  is  then  put  into  the  press.     The  pressing  is  gentle  at  first,  but  should  be  increased  every 

[J/r.  Macpherson.J 
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DAIRY  FARMING— CHEESE  FACTORIES— 


closer  te„„?«  a'jVve'l'rU;X-:roTirrr^^ 

Boxing  the  Cheese. 
cover  will  always  tou'-h  the  oIippxp       The  r^,.^,^„«     i       \ "'';"   ^"^  cneese,  so   that  the 

Mode  op  Cooling  Milk. 
water  tlTt  tw\"„,i?Se^     W  J'™    7°"""'"S  <l»"''l«  ">»  «-0"nt  of  colj 

Returning  thk  Whet. 
o»ns.^°l'?avf fZ'Kn?*,  ""''r  "^  ^"  ■")'  f""'""'"  «'--'y  •»*  the  whev  in  their 

handling  gives  a  sour,  buttermilk  flavour  to  the  cheese      Mv  takin^miirnnK^i         ^ 

Aerating  tub  Milk  Before  DELiTEBiNa 

it  is  ^U;  Iw  iirr  P^^^^'l  ^-   ''^^'  ^^'P°^''^  ^^^°^«  i*^  ^'^'^^'^^  the  factory,  because 
f ^     J     1  '  '*^  ''  ^''■'*''^  sufficiently  at  hon^e.     With  all  the  cheese 
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we  have  made  for  the  last  ten  years,  we  have  in  no  case  had  a  floating  curd,  and  I  believe 
this  is  traceable  to  the  fact  that  we  had  milk  hauled  only  once  a  day.  In  once-a-day 
hauling  all  the  injurious  gases  have  time  to  pass  off  from  the  milk  before  it  comes  under 
the  control  of  the  cheese-maker.  We  have  to  use  a  great  deal  of  judgment  in  the  appli 
cation  of  salt.  The  more  moisture  there  is  in  the  curd,  the  more  salt  it  requires.  In  the 
spring,  for  example,  when  the  weather  is  cold,  there  is  more  moisture  retained  in  the  curd 
than  in  the  summer,  and  consequently  it  requires  more  salt  in  the  spring  and  fall  to  make 
MP  for  the  superabundance  of  moisture  and  to  retain  the  same  amount  of  salt  in  the  curd 
as  in  the  summer. 

Temperature— Halting — Moisture. 

We  keep  the  temperature  as  near  as  possible  from  95  to  98  degrees.  Early 
made  cheese  should  not  contain  proportionately  so  much  salt  in  the  curd  as  summer 
made  cheese,  although  it  may  be  necessary  to  have  more  salt  applied.  Even  temperature 
18  the  chief  thing  to  be  sought  after  in  cheese-making.  A  coal  stove  will  produce  the  most 
even  heat,  and  will  not  require  any  attention  during  the  night.  I  am  now  making  from 
four  to  five  tons  of  cheese  a  day.  I  may  say  that  the  grade  of  cheese  has  varied.  At  first 
I  was  making  cheese  with  about  35  per  cent,  of  moisture,  and  the  requirement  of  the 
market  has  caused  us  to  reduce  down  to  about  30.  We  were  making  a  pound  of  cheese 
from  about  nine  and  a  half  pounds  of  milk  in  the  first  five  or  six  years  that  I  was  in  the  busi- 
ness, but  now  it  takes  ten  pounds  or  more.  The  yield  of  cheese  from  a  given  quantity  of 
milk  depends  greatly  upon  the  percentage  of  moifi  .re  retained  in  the  curd.  It  has  been 
found  by  analysis  that  the  finest  cheese  in  the  market  contains  from  30  to  32  per  cent,  of 
moisture,  and  in  order  to  obtain  the  highest  value  I  aimed  to  raise  the  cheese  to  that 
point. 

Quality  the  First  Object — Uniformity  of  Standard. 

Quality  should  be  the  leading  consideration  in  making  cheese,  and  then  quantity, 
by  which  I  mean  the  quantity  of  cheese  produced  from  a  given  quantity  of  milk.  One  of 
my  greatest  difficulties  has  been  to  get  the  cheese  of  the  different  factories  at  a  uniform 
quality ;  in  that  effort  I  think  I  have  succeeded  more  this  year  than  ever  before.  In  order 
to  attam  that  object  generally  throughout  the  country,  I  think  it  is  better  that  one  prac- 
tical person  should  have  the  management  of  a  section  of  factories  than  that  each  factory 
should  be  managed  separately,  I  think  that  system  of  management  would  be  as  great  an 
improvement  on  the  present  factory  system  as  the  factory  is  on  the  private  dairy.  It 
would  raise  the  standard  of  cheese  everywhere.  The  great  complaint  at  present  is  that 
there  is  a  want  of  uniformity,  as  well  as  a  great  deal  of  inferior  cheese.  Farmers  are  be- 
ginning to  take  more  interest,in  the  proper  care  and  housing  of  their  stock,  and  dairyino- 
is  more  generally  gone  into  than  formerly.  Last  year  was  not  at  all  satisfactory  in  regard 
to  prices,  but  the  patrons  all  appeared  to  take  in  the  situation  and  not  to  be  discouraged 
by  one  year's  bad  prices.  The  coarser  I  get  my  salt  the  better  I  like  it ;  I  use  the  Wash- 
ington to  a  large  extent ;  the  Higgins  is  very  good,  but  it  is  a  little  too  fine.  I  have  found 
that  from  two  to  two  and  one-third  pounds  of  coarse  salt  will  retain  as  much  saline  matter 
in  the  cheese  as  three  pounds  of  fine  salt.  I  am  speaking  of  English  factory-filled  salt, 
I  have  not  tried  the  Canadian  salt  to  any  extent. 

Mode  of  Cooling  and  Aeratinu  Milk. 

To  Mr  Byrtie.—Milk,  before  being  cooled,  should  be  aired  for  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
minutes,  with  a  dipper,  immediately  after  it  is  milked.  It  is  very  important  that  it  should 
bo  aired  while  it  is  warm.  It  is  much  better  to  cool  the  milk  at  home,  also,  than  at  the 
factories.  Being  distributed  in  smaller  quantities,  it  can  be  cooled  much  quicker  j  it  can 
be  aired  immediately  after  it  is  milked,  which  is  the  proper  time,  because  the  injurious 
gases  then  pass  off  in  vapour,  whereas,  if  the  milk  was  drawn  to  a  factory  before  it  was 
aired  or  cooled,  these  gases  would  be  retained  in  the  making.  You  get  a  finer  flavour  and 
a  finer  quality  of  cheese  if  the  milk  is  cooled  at  home,  everything  else  being  equal 

[Mr.  yiacpherson.'l 
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DAIRY  FARMING— CHEESE  FACTORIES— 


Standard  of  Cream— Proportion  of  Cheese  to  Milk. 

J^'^'o™  1 4  to  16  per  cent,  is  the  standard  of  cream  in  good  average  mik.  We  cannot  iudtrn 
each  man  s  milk  from  one  common  standard  ;  but  we  let  a  standard  of  the  qualHy  of  each 
man  s  milk,  and  judge  what  we  shall  get  from  him  in  the  future.  Some  herds  gL  ri  Jher  miSk 
than  others,  and  we  have  to  take  a  medium  average  of  all.  In  estimating  IpecifiograWv 
we  allow  from  9o  to  100  for  good  milk.     Fresh  morning  milk  will  not  show  asS  a 

rC  5'  ST  ^  '''  *?'  "rf  '  "^'^-     "  *^«  "^^^  -^«  diluted  I  would  make  a  variation  of 
from  5  to  6  per  cent.     The  average  amount  is  about  ten  pounds  of  milk  to  a  pound  of 
cheese,  and  the  average  is  becoming  more  and  more  every  year.     We  took  more  last  ye^r 
.han  ever  before  because  we  had  to  make  a  dryer  and  firmer  cheese.     It  is  not  possiSe 
Thfw  ""  fine  cheese  for  export  on  a  less  average  under  existing  demands  of  the  market 
The  lat  er  part  of  the  season  has  quite  an  advantage  over  the  fore  part  in  reference  to  the 
yield-the  mi  k  IS  much    hicker,  and  there  is  a  larger  proportion  of  the  solid  parts  of  the 
milk  in  the  fall  than  in  the  summer-from  5  to  15  per  cent.  more.     The  mon^th  of  June 
will  give  a  better  yield  than  May,  and  July  and  August  generally  fall  behind  June      T 
cannot  account   or  tins      I  know  that  in  June  we  always  get  a  slighUy  better  average  than 
right  alon^    "'  ^"""^  ^^"'*'  ^"P*"'"^'^^  ^'^d  0°*°be?  there  is  a  improvement 

To  Mr.  McMinan.-~There  is  a  simpler  plan  of  aerating  milk  as  it  is  being  milked 
from  the  cow  and  that  is  to  have  a  vessel  with  small  perforations  above  the  can  and 
Btrainmg  into  it  the  milk  of  each  cow.  In  this  way  it  is  very  thoroughi;  aerated  under 
the  best  circumstances-that  is,  while  it  is  fresh  and  warm.  The  cans  should  be  set  in  a 
tub  of  cool  water. 

Factory  Arrajjoements. 

fo  Mr.  Dymond.—l  am  paid  so  much  per  hundred  pounds.  I  get  one  and  one-half 
eents  per  pound,  which  covers  all  the  work  of  manufacturing,  selling,  boxing,  keeping  the 
books  and  paying  the  dividends.  The  drawing  i.  not  included.  The  one^  and  one°half 
cents  pays  for  all  the  work,  from  the  time  the  milk  comes  into  my  hands  until  the  return 

il^wu  *  r.r"'  ?'^^  T  *^^  ^''^  ''^''^'■g^  <^f  «^"'ng  and  making  all  the  cheese.  I 
think  that  IS  a  better  plan,  when  it  is  studied  closely,  than  the  self-managing  plan.  The 
market  requires  certain  standards  of  cheese  which  we  must  must  endeavour  to  work  to  If 
.here  were  several  co-operative  institutions  in  a  district  without  being  under  the  manage- 
ment of  one  individual  they  would  not  try  to  attain  to  one  standard.  My  factories  cover 
an  area  of  eighteen  miles  square.  They  are  co-operutive  institutions,  inasmuch  as  there 
18  a  general  interest  in  the  returns.  Since  I  have  had  these  factories,  the  patrons  have 
shewn  the  highest  desire  to  meet  my  views  in  regard  to  keeping  the  milk  in  proper  con- 
dition. Attempts  at  fraud  a  not  at  all  frequent.  The  knowledge  that  theJo  is  a  test. 
13  a  restraint  on  dishonesty  .  addition  to  the  natural  honesty  of  the  people.  The  band 
or  arm  IS  very  little  used  m  my  system  of  making.  It  is  used  in  one  or  two  stages  such, 
for  instance,  as  stirring  in  the  salt.  It  is  necessary  in  that  case,  because  you  have  more 
control  over  the  curd  so  as  to  stir  it  thoroughly.  I  suppose  there  are  4,000  or  more  ccv^s 
supplying  the  milk  used  in  my  factories.  I  have  not  tried  Canadian  salt  to  any  extent. 
English  salt  is  considerably  cheaper  than  the  Canadian  salt  in  our  neighbourhood,  and.  au  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  is  most  approved.  I  do  not  think  there  has  been  any  thorough  test 
between  it  and  the  Canadian  salt.  There  might  be  an  idea  that  the  English  salt  is  better 
because  it  has  a  better  reputation. 

Drawing  The  Milk— The  Laotometrr. 

To  the  Chairman.— 1  am  very  decidedly  in  favour  of  drawing  milk  once  a  day.  In 
some  of  my  factories  the  patrons  do  all  the  drawing  of  their  own  milk.  Occasionellv  I 
assist  in  getting  the  route  started,  but  I  am  not  supposed  to  do  anything  in  connection 
with  the  dmwing.     I  have  some  patrons  who  have  been  drawing  their  own  milk  a  number 

[Mr.  Macpheraon.^ 
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of  years  for  some  four  miles  and  though  there  is  a  waggon  passing  their  door,  drawing  it 
for  five  or  six  cents  per  hundred  they  prefer  drawing  their  own  milk.  One  of  the  patrons 
I  refer  to  supplies  300  pounds  of  milk  a  day  which  would  be  fifteen  cents,  but  he  prefers 
drawing  it  himself.  The  reason  h«  does  so  is  that  he  can  leave  it  at  his  convenience,  and 
when  he  returns  he  can  leave  his  can  just  where  it  suits  him;  besides,  he  keeps  his  can 
better  from  wear  and  tear  in  waggons.  C,-.n8,  if  carelessly  handled,  are  apt  to  be  abused. 
With  the  lactomeier  the  lowest  percentage  of  water  that  can  be  detected  is  very  small 
We  are  pretty  certain  of  anything  over  five  per  cent.  If  it  is  about  five  per  cent  it  is 
sometimes  necessary  to  see  the  cows  milked  test  the  milk,  and  compare  the  result  with 
hat  of  the  milk  at  the  factory.  Very  often  it  is  detected  by  watching  them  and  detecting 
them  ui  the  act.  If  the  lactometer  shewed  a  very  slight,  variation  I  would  suspect  there 
was  something  wrong,  and  I  would  watch  very  closely.  Two  per  cent,  is  too  small  a 
variation  to  notice,  because  it  is  rather  fine  work  on  the  lactometer.  Milk  will  vary  itself 
to  that  extent  from  day  to  day.  Six  or  seven  pounds  on  every  three  hundred  might  be  a 
large  fraud  in  a  season,  though  it  might  be  difficult  to  detect  it.  The  process  of  manufac- 
ture which  I  have  described  differs  slightly  in  difi-erent  parts  of  the  season.  The  addition 
of  sour  whey  m  the  process  of  manufacture  I  find  a  great  injury  to  the  product,  and  it 
siiould  not  be  allowed  under  any  circumstances. 

Cheddar  Cheese. 

The  cheese  which  we  make  by  the  process  I  have  described  is  called  Cheddar  I 
have  only  seen  English  Cheddar  cheese  once,  that  was  in  New  York  last  year"  I 
did  not  consider  it  anything  like  as  good  as  our  own  Canadian  exhibit.  I  think 
the  great  bulk  of  our  cheese  will  compare  favourably  with  the  best  Cheddar  The 
standard  which  I  try  to  -nako  has  a  close  texture,  feels  silky,  and  smooth  by  pressins 
between  the  thumb  and  finger,  and  shows  good  meat.  Purity  of  flavour  is  of  course  ihe  great 
desideratum.     I  think  it  is  best  to  aerate  the  milk  before  cooling  it. 

Animal  Odour. 

It  does  the  milk  an  injury  to  cool  it  immediately,  but  by  following  the  directions  I  have 
given  we  get  rid  of  its  animal  odour.  This  odour  is  very  volatile,  and  when  the  milk  is 
warm  it  rises  in  vapour,  but  if  you  cool  the  same  milk  without  aerating  it  the  odour  ' ^- 
be  perceived  whenever  it  is  warmed  up  again.  I  have  no  trouble  in  my  new  factories  in 
getting  the  patrons  to  take  proper  care  of  the  milk,  because  they  can  be  started  on  a  right 
basis.  One  factory  that  I  have  rented  was  badly  managed  before,  and  the  patrons  got 
into  a  loose  habit  of  caring  for  their  milk  and  I  find  a  great  deal  more  trouble  with  them 
than  with  any  of  the  others.  If  an  injurious  flavour  is  left  in  the  milk  it  is  a  fixture  and 
you  cannot  eradicate  it. 

Advantage  op  Having  one  Practical  Overseer 


1  think  there  is  a  great  advantage  in  having  one  practical  man  to  oversee  a 
number  of  factories.  I  believe  that  it  would  pay  any  township  or  any  number  of 
factories  joined   together  to  employ  a  first-class,   experienced  hand 


.   .     J  .,  •      i.         -  -     -  •        1 merely  to  super- 

intend them,  going  from  factory  to  factory  and  seeing  that  they  were  all  working  to  a  high 
standard.  If  there  were  twelve  or  fifteen  factories,  the  increased  quality  and  quantity  of 
the  cheese  would  well  pay  the  wages  of  such  a  man. 


Joint  Stock  Companies. 


To  Mr.  BalloMtyne. — There  is  only  one  joint  stock  company  in  our  neighbourhood 
I  think  it  has  paid  a  dividend.     In  the  factories  under  my  control,  60c.  or  70c.  per  hun 
dred  pounds  of  milk  was  the  price  realized.     A  paying  price  foa-  the  cheese  to  the  patrona 
is  80c.  or  $1  per  hundred  pounds  of  milk,  exclusive  of  commission. 

[Mr.  Macph«r8on.'\ 
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AVERAOK   OF    ClIEESR    PeK    CoW— FeEDINQ— BuEEDS. 

wP,.«"^i*  f  ^  f"  ^^?  P"""'!^  «f  ^^'l^^^  i«  tl"'  J'i«f"'«t  average  p.,r  cowin  any  one  herd.  Thov 
we  ea  select  native  stock  with  perhaps  a  sprinkling  of  Ayrshires  and  Durhams  Three 
h«n,I,.ed  IS  a  very  good  average,  but  these  cattle  were  very  well  cared  for  and  well  selected 
Th..y  were  fed  on  green  hay  and  h.ul  no  grain  at  all  or  roots.  %  green  hay  I  inea  early  cut 
hay  well  cured,  a  mixture  of  timothy  and  clover,  cut  from  the  4th  to  the  10th  of  July  The 
clover  w.,s  in  lull  b  ossom.     I  have  no  doubt  that  hay  properly  cured  an.   cut  at  t  mt 

riieio  are  few  in  our  .hstrict  who  Jiave  improved  tneir  stock  by  selecting  cows  andl.ulk 
Heifer  Calves— Puolai>su8— Milk  Fever. 

„l.:.  ^i^^  I^^rham  bull,  however,  is  coming  into  more  general  ude.  The^e  have  been  Ayr- 
shires for  a  few  years  back,  but  latterly  the  favourite  breed  is  the  Durham.  It  is  now  unite 
common  for  our  farmers  to  raise  their  best  heifer  calves  to  supply  the  waste  of  their 
herds.  They  like  them  to  come  in  April.  They  are  generally  brought  in  when 
two  years  old.  I  prefer  that  age,  as  it  seems  best  calculated  to  develop  the 
nnlk-giving  properties  of  the  cow.  There  is  no  ditficulty  in  getting  cows  that  are  weU 
Kept  in  calf,  and  there  are  no  lo.sses  by  abortion  except  by  accident.  There  have  been 
some  cases  of  prolapsm  tUeri,  resulting  fatally  ia  some  instances.  Milk  fever  has 
been  prevalent  to  a  small  extent. 

Improvements  in  Treatment  of  Stock. 

Great  improvements  have  been  made  in  stables  the  last  few  years  since  factories 
were  introduced,  farmers  having  devoted  more  attention  to  housing  their  cows  keen 
ing  them  comfortable  and  feeding  them  well.  There  are  different  kinds  of  stables 
but  the  cows  are  generally  tied  with  chains,  very  often  facing  each  other  with  an 
alley  between  them.  Stables  are  generally  frame,  closed  in  and  made  comfortable 
and  warm,  and  well  ventilated.  There  is  not  much  bran  or  chopped  feed  used  now 
though  considerable  is  used  when  the  cows  come  in.  Farmers  are  cutting  their  hay  earlier 
than  they  used  to,  and  when  they  do  so  their  cows  do  not  require  so  much  grain  There 
18  not  much  summer  feeding.  I  consider  corn  excellent  green  feed  for  cows  durin-  the 
last  of  J  uly  or  ui  August.  I  do  not  know  that  it  increases  the  flow  of  milk,  but  it  keeps 
up  a  uniform  flow  and  also  keeps  the  animal  in  good  condition.  There  is  not  much  per- 
manent pasturing  laid  down  in  the  section.  It  is  generally  broken  up  fefter  about  three 
years  pasturing.  Grass  is  the  natural  food  for  the  production  of  milk.  I  have  had  some 
experience  in  bran  feeding,  and  I  find  that  it  has  not  nourishment  enough.  It  excites  too 
much  milk  at  the  expense  of  the  cows'  vitality.  A  mixture  of  oatmeal  and  barlevmeal 
with  bran  is  good.  ■' 

Points  of  a  Good  Dairy  Cow. 

A  good  dairy  cow  should  have  a  pointed  head  and  neck,  loose  skin,  wedge-shaped 
body,  rather  preponderating  in  weight  towards  the  hind  quarters,  having  rather  a  heavier 
appearance  from  a  side  view  than  in  front,  a  slim  tail,  a  large  udder  anda  docile  eye. 

Farming  in  Glengarrt. 

To  Mr.  Dymond.— The  cattle  in  our  neighbourhood  have  been  generally  free  from 
3pidemios  and  diseases  of  that  kind.  There  has  been  no  attempt  to  make  a  cheese  like 
>he  English  Stilton.  It  requires  the  addition  of  cream,  which  is  impossible  under  the 
.actory  system.  I  have  known  some  to  make  it  in  except-'onal  cases.  I  have  been  livinnr 
my  whole  hfe  in  the  district  where  I  now  reside.  There  has  not  been  much  new 
migration  coming  m  the  last  few  years.      When  I  speak  of  my  district  I  mean  the 

[J^r.  ifacpherao7i.] 
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county  of  Glengarry.     Thero  are  a  groat  many  young  men  leaving  th^  mnr^f.^      on. 

very  much,  some  parts  having  very  ordinary  soil  while  in  nth.r«  if^^    ^Z         n  ^°''  "P^^ 

being  denuded  of  its  timber,  but  there  is  auite  sufficW  fnr  17  ?  ^*  ''^""^•■>'  '" 

then  you  will  find  a  farm  which  haHot  ^"fficienf  r  home  "Be''  "DTnTk^"^'^  T' 
years  there  has  been  a  decided  improvement  in  the  condSn  of  agriculture  TW«  ^ 
been  more  interest  taken  and  a  better  quality  of  farmin-  and  o^,f 3  ^  ^^f™,'?*" 

I  think  is  largely  due  to  the  introduction  of  daSy  ^g  Meat  isTot  rn«  h^''  *  'a?^^  ^^"'^^ 
nor  is  butter.  Three  butter  factories  were  start^Zt  one  t  me  buUheVZ^  1°'  "''^'"' 
verted  into  cheese  factories.  A  numbor  of  the  farm«  nf  tl,i  '  .  ^  ""^^  ^®®"  ''°''- 
mortgago  and  otherwise.  ''^  *^'  "^^^^^  ^''^  encumbered  by 

D.  M.  MACPHEKSON 


EVIDENCE  OF  MR.  BRODER,  M.P.P. 

aminfd""'''  ^"°''"'  ^''^■^■'  '^  ^'''  Winchester.  Dundas  County,  was  called  and  ex 

THE  EXPORT  BUTTER  TRADE. 
To  Mr.  Dymond.—!  have  been  engaged  in  the  butter  tra-le  fcr  ^o-r,..  *•  t  ,_ 

DAIRYING  IN  THE  RIVER  COUNTIES. 

The  part  of  the  country  in  which  I  reside  is  very  well  adanfpd  tn  K«*f«..        i  • 
are  also  the  whole  of  the  counties  of  GrenviUe  and  Lleds     The  H^.  f        *™"^x°^'  *" 
suitable  for  tlie  growth  of  the  grasses  that  ^aake  good  buUer     xieT^T  glTd"?  "^ 
land  in  Leeds  and  Grenville  suitable  for  dairying.     Dairyiiig  iskraolv  £^^        ?^ 
Dundas,  principally  by  farmers  themselvea  -L'airying  is  largely  earned  on  i-, 

CREAMERIES  IN   THE  DISTRICT. 

There  are  a  few  cream.eries  in  the  counties  I  have  named      Tlio..«  ;»  ^  nr      . 

burg,  formerly  known  as  the  Fariinger  Creamery7lLTLeeds  tW  i^  "' •'  ^^'^  ' 
town  There  are  none  in  Grenville  that  I  am  aware  of  There  m!thav«V  '"  ^"'"f 
hshed  this  spring  that  I  know  nothing  of.  ^  ^^""^  ^'^"  '"""^  ««**^- 

QUALITY  OF  THE  DAIRY  BUTTER. 

r*.<rn  w  ^  ''"*.***  produced  in  that  region  is.  as  a  whole,  a  fairly  marketable  article  I  have 
regular  agents  for  the  sale  of  butter  in  England.  I  have  no  difficulty  in  a,mmandin?  a 
good  price  there,  under  ordinary  circumstances.  commanding  a 

[Mr.  Broder '' 
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CARE   IN   GRADING   AND   BRANDING    BUTTER. 

I  am  very  particular  about  grading  and  branding  it  just  at  what  it  ia,  and  I  find  it  verv 
necessary  to  do  so.  From  our  own  section  we  have  two  brands,  and  from  this  (ToroS 
section  I  have  sometimes  found  it  necessary  to  make  four.  Butter  in  our  section  wnj 
gmde  fairly  into  two  grades,  but  not  in  other  sections  where  it  varies  more.  Montrea7ia 
the  port  of  shipment.  There  is  no  Government  inspection  of  butter,  so  that  the  branding 
18  determined  by  the  judgment  of  the  shipper  himself.  oranaing 

^  MARKET  PRICES    IN     ENGLAND. 

Thisyear  the  price  has  run  sometimes  135  shillings  for  our  butter,  which  would  be  26 
cents  net.  That  is  the  highest  rate  I  have  commanded  myself,  but  others  have  run  140 
shillings,  which  IS  an  extremely  high  price.  The  average  is  from  90  to  125  shillings  ar 
cording  to  the  demand.  I  find  we  generally  have  very  little  trouble  in  realizing  the  quota^ 
tioaa  of  tha  circulars,  and  sometimes  we  get  over  them.  «i""w»- 

CREAMERT  BUTTER, 

We  occasionaly  purchase  creamery  butter  in  our  section,  bnt  to  a  very  limited  extent 
Creamery  butter  meets  the  requirements  of  the  English  market  better  than  our  ordinary 
butter,  from  the  fact  that  it  is  shipped  fresher,  and  we  find  that  the  first  thing  on  reaS 
the  market  is  to  break  down  the  prejudices  of  the  people,  for  prejudices  are  ?ery  common 
there     The  first  thing  to  do  u  to  make  a  name  for  the  article.^but  if  it  is  goodS^an 


INJURY  FROM  FARMERS  HOLDING  BUTTER. 


The  great  trouble  with  ordinary  butter  is  that  farmers  hold  it  too  long,  and  it  loses 
Its  good  qualities  before  it  reaches  the  market.  Wo  can  general!-  make  up  50  or  100  toS 
for  a  shipment  inside  of  a  week,  but  farmers  are  very  apt  to  hold  it  with  the  exDr.ctation 
of  getting  a  better  prke.  They  would  ultimately  ga'in  if  they  would  seU  it  Lly^  as  theTr 
butter  would  gam  in  flavour.  j'j  ao  ^ueir 

DIFFERENCE  IN  MARKETS. 

I  find  that  markets  differ,  and  sometimes  I  ship  to  London,  sometimes  to  Manchester 
someames  to  Bristol,  but  principally  to  Liverpool.  I  find  that  Bristol  and  London  require 
fresher  butter  than  either  of  the  other  places,  owing  to  their  having  a  different  class  of  con! 
Burners.  In  Bristol  we  have  to  compete  with  the  butter  of  the  butter-producing  counties 
around  there.     Stale  butcer  will  sell  more  rapidly  in  Liverpool  than  in  London. 

POPULARITY  OF  EASTERN  TOWNSHIPS  AND  MORRISBURO  BUTTER. 

The  butter  from  the  Eastern  Townships,  that  is  south  and  east  of  Montreal,  is  in  better 
favour  in  England  than  that  from  other  sections  in  Canada.  Morrisburg  butter  and  Eastern 
iownship  butter  are  specially  mentioned  in  their  circulars. 

WANT  OF  UNIFORMITY  IN  BUTTER  AND  PACKAGES. 

Another  great  trouble  with  Canadian  butter  is  that  it  lacks  uniformity.  The  peonle 
of  England  are  very  particular  as  to  the  appearance  of  the  article,  and  even  the  appearance 
of  the  package  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  its  sale,  far  more  than  it  would  have  with  us 
We  nnd  in  collecting  a  shrpment  that  we  have  large  and  small  packages,  some  clean,  others 
seamed  and  discoloured,  and  when  we  get  1,000  packages  with  such  a  variety  of  appearances 
they  make  a  very  unseemly  lot  of  stuff.     The  proportion  of  fine  butter  is  really  limited. 

^Mr.  Broder.] 
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THE   IRISH,  DUTCH,  AND  DANISH  TRADE. 

.   .    ?*®  ^"«^  ^'J**er  trade  is  not  in  so  unsatisfactory  a  state.     Thev  can  oack  in  a  mnr« 

nfenor  package  than  we  can  and  it  comes  out  botte?     Tlie  Dutch  an^TW.tj,K  .*    T 

known  on  the  market  by  the  appearance  of  its  packages.  ^"^^  ^"""  ** 

A  DISTINCT  FORM  OF  PACKAGE  SUGGESTED. 

age-te  i„  England  par.ic.Url,  ■c^u.^ti^  „e  ^rdflpeo  J  JZ  o'^aok^^  """^  "" 

FALSE  ECONOMY  IN  BUTTER   TUBS. 

*hov  ^^  ^T'"?  f  ™™«n\ty  look  altogether  too  much  to  the  price  of  the  Dackarre    ^r^A   ,-f 
they  can  get  an  mfenor  tub  at  5  cents  less  than  a  good  one  thov  wilUnT!  >   .W'-      1 

A   GOOD  FIFTY  OR  SIXTY   POUND  TUB  THE   BEST. 

iflf  ^''w.T^n^  P^'"'  **"■  ^\^'  *^"  P'^'P^"  P^^'^  *heir  butter  in  uniform  packages 
nalJ.      We  had  been  using  in  that  section  of  ponnt,.,,  „  fi..u;„    u_,  ,,•         ,         <  ,°'^°:?^^' 


all  small. 


w^  k„  1  1  •       -      ,      —  ' — ^     ^«.vjx  unci  I  uuiier  in  un 

VVe  had  been  using  in  that  section  of  country  a  firkin  holdin- 


■out  110  lbs., 


./NSHIPS. 


The  farmers  all 
♦^'jd  from  1  ^  to  '^ 
nakers  than  we 
oiling  land,  good 
r  population. 


tuLs,  though  I  havedone  so  occainaTly  eS/irthf  sp^^^^^^      '"^^'^  °^^  ""^^'^^'"^  ^'^ 
COMPETITION  AMONG  BUYERS.— PRICES   I' 

There  is  a  pretty  sharp  competition   among  buyert 
pack  la  their  own  packages.     Eastern  Township  buttnr 
cents  a  pound  higher  than  ours.     They  have  a  larger  pro 
have.     It  IS  made  chiefly  by  farmers,  but  they  have  a  fine 
water,  and  they  have  a  larger  proportion  of  the  American  ele.. 

PREFERENCE   FOR  CREAMERIES. 

SHIPPING  ARRANGEMENTS. 

mJJ^^^  ''^^^'  ^''^u''  ,*/e^"gerator  room  in  the  steamers  at  Montreal      When  1 
shipped  m  warm  weather  I  have  always  managed  to  get  the  butter  stowed  in  t^lt  J 
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over  lost  year  and  Btayed  during  the  buair-st  part  of  the  season,  and  reported,  as  differen'^ 
lota  went  over,  how  they  arrived,  and  most  of  them  arrived  in  pretty  jjood  condition.      " 

SACKING  THE  TUBS. 

Some  have  gone  to  the  trouble  of  putting  their  tubs  in  coarse  sacks  and  wrote  over 
to  see  If  th.8  wou  d  be  an  ad-antage,  but  were  told  it  arrived  in  «uch  good  condition  that 
It  would  be  a  useleBs  expensa 

MARKS  AND  BRANDS  ON  BUTTKR  TUBS. 

.„«  I*  \8  a  ^r/ unwise  thing  to  have  m.ny  names  on  the  tubs,  and  the  name  of  the 
cooper  should  never  appear  on  then..  In  England  the  people  get  it  into  their  heads  that 
a  1  the  ditloront  names  are  those  of  the  people  who  make  the  butter.  We  plane  everything 
off  our  tubs  but  the  wi.ght.  If  our  butter  was  good  average  butter  it  would  be  well  tS 
havt  the  words  "  Dominion  of  Canada"  printed  on  tlie  packages. 

SHARP  PRACTICE. 

u  A  wf  T**  *  *'"',®  T''®''  °°'"  ^""®''  ^°""^  ^*^  ^ay  across  the  line  and  they  put  our 
bad  butter  along  with  their  own  and  calle.l  it  all  Canadian,  and  they  took  our  good  butter 
and,  putting  :t  with  theirs,  branded  it  Americaa  At  present  we  are  shipping  a  rood  deal 
of  our  own  butter  ourselves.  ff    b     o"""  ueai 

CARE   IN   GRADING  AND  SHIPPING. 

One  way  to  remedy  the  prejudice  against  our  butter  is  to  ba  very  careful  in  gradinsr 
and  very  carefu  m  shipping  it.  I  have  been  very  careful  in  that  respect  myself,  and  now 
we  c*n  sell  our  butter  before  it  has  arrived,  simply  on  the  brand.  I  cannot  say  whether 
»t  18  sold  to  tlie  retail  grocer  as  Canadian  butter,  but  I  think  it  is. 

CANADIAN   BUTTER  IN  SCOTLAND. 

t  .i^^'?,'.  ^  g™*'^"!'*^"  ^  our  village  who  went  over  on  a  visit  to  Aberdeen,  and  a 
brother  of  his  was  very  anxious  to  show  him  a  tub  of  what  he  called  Aimnican  butter. 
He  took  him  to  the  cellar  and  showed  it  to  him  and  the  Canadian  found  it  was  made 
wulun  a  few  miles  of  his  home,  the  name  of  the  cooper  being  on  the  tub. 

THE  BROCKVILLE  BRAND. 

Brockville  butter  has  long  been  famous.     It  is  manufactured  chiefly  by  farmers  and 
shipped  chiefly  by  persons  in  Brockville.     There  is  very  little  of  our  butter  goes  to  the 

VARIATION  IN  PRICES. 

w  J^^™"  *  difference  of  about  4  cents  a  pound  between  Morrisburg  butter  and 
Western  Canada  butter,  that  is  on  the  round  lot.  I  have  sold  ours  at  125  shillings  at 
the  same  time  that  I  was  selling  butter  shipped  from  Toronto  at  98.  The  butter  at  98 
was  graded  A,  B,  and  C.  We  get  on  an  average  about  3  cents  a  pound  more  for  creamery 
butter  than  farm-made  butter. 

AMERICAN   CREAMEE-     BUTTER. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  American  creamery  butter  going  to  England  now  They 
realize,  judging  from  their  circular-s,  about  4  to  5  cents  more  than  our  general  run  of 
butter  does,  and  about  2  to  3  cents  more  than  the  Morrisburg  or  Brockville  butter 

[Mr.  Broder.] 
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CANADIAN  CREAMERY  BUTTER  FIRST 
American  creamery  butter  does  not  reach  ar  },ir,».  «  ^.-  r, 

PREPARATION  OP   «3UTTER  PACKAQES 

butte^PlVttranHf^ufS^r^^^^^  ?'-  P-W-  for  packing 

water  and  set  it  in  the  aun^so  tb™  it  is  soaked  i^  package  to  tne  pump  and  fill  it  full  of 
The  result  is  that  thev  are  twisted  into  aM„h„n  *^V"'«^  *?".  ""'^''"'^"'^  ""  ^^^  0"t«de. 
also  become  discoIouSd      t'o  mu.r^nl  fe^^^^^^^  ^"^  *^°'*^^"g  ^""«'  •^"'^  they 

I  do  not  beUeve  in  soaking  them  miclfSliLr  "'  '*'''^'"^«  '^'^  ^^'^  P^^'^S^" 

MODE  OP  CLEANING — USEFUL  SIZES. 

80  .mall  that  the  heat  penetrates  through  them      The  56  nofnH      ^f'  ^'  '  ''"'  ^^'^  "'^ 
better  than  the  100  Dound  one      Alm!f«fl        •     •^^^/!>  Pf"nd  package    uis  the  trade 

should  have  thmgs  ifsuch  a  shapf  hat  l^Tan'SkT    ''  '^  ?!  °^f  ^^'  ^^  ^"«^'  ^^'  -« 
n..ow-botto.edVos  which  J/o^oVu^drhrv^e^iir^^^^^^^^^  ^^- 

INCREASE  IN  TBiDE  AND  IMPBOVEMENT  IN  STOCK 
THE  sfoRE-KEEPER's  BUTTER  TRADE. 

in  butTT^'d  ivrtrbCiTXgtti^  i:^'^r^'-'''''-  -^-^^  r  ^-^^•^g 

poor  butter  in  our  section  as  any  where  and  the  tr?Iw/'"  7"''™  ^^°  ^"  ^**J"«t  ^ 
no^  in  the  west,  but  buyers  came  and  h^nlf  !  I-  !  "'''"^'^  ''''  *  ^'^^^  '^^^^  *»  i*  » 
great  improvement  in  thequS^y.  ^  *  ^"''''^''"^  '"  ^"*"*^  *"d  *^«  '^^^^  -^a-  • 

PLAIN  SPEAKING  NECESSARY— FARMERS'   WIVES. 

it.  an^ThinrbuTrfr^^e'^^^^^^^^^^  ^T^«  when  anything  is  wrong  with 

The  store-keepers  dare  not  teU  Se  farmtrs^wivl    l     w?"  ^K^^^  'l"*"*^  °f  ^"^"er. 
I  find  that  peU  are  anxiou^e^^i  r^ndrt^f^^^^^^^^^^^  ^- 

ROOM  FOR  MORE  Sl'OCK. 
LJ/ir.  .tfrorfen] 
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THE  STREAMS— THE  SOIL— PRICE  OP     .AND. 

We  do  not  Buffer  much  from  drought.     The  soil  ia  a  loamy  clay.     The  streams  are 
mostly  sluggish.  _  Latterly  the  average  price  of  land  has  been  from  $25  to  $40  an  acre 

now  ItK  ^i^oVmrlf  ''  ''''  '^'  '''''  '^^'^''     ^^^^*^  ^'  '^'-'  ^^  ^«  ^^^^' 

BETTER   FARMING. 

.  Generally  speaking,  the  farm  buildings  are  good.  Farmers  take  pretty  good  care  of 
^eir  stock  and  are  beginning  to  feed  better  than  they  used  to.  There  are  not  very  many 
Duiham  cattle  introduced.     We  have  some  Galloways.     The  farmers  raise  grain  largely 

«nmL5f!  r  ^°  '"'^''^'^^^  ?^°^i°g-,  .There  is  no  soiling  or  anything  of  that  kind  except 
summer  fallowing,  which  is  done  to  kill  out  the  weeds. 

BROCKVILLE  V.   MORRISBURQ. 

^  4.  ?'  ^^"^  ^»^«o;»— Brockville  butter  ia  not  equal  to  Morrisburg  butter,  and  is  not 
quoted  so  high.  It  is  a  litt  e  more  salt.  The  Brockville  butter  isfperhaps,  as  lar.e  in 
quantity  as  tne  other.     Diflerent  farmers  vary  much  as  to  the  quantity  they  produce! 

GRAIN  CROPPING  IX  DUNDAS— BARLEI . 

Ko  1  ^''.^^•^2"»°f.^— Barley  and  oats  are  the  principal  giains  with  us.  3Iost  of  the 
T^J/a  ^fb«en  shipped  to  Scotland  this  year,  though  it  sometimes  finds  its  way  to  the 
United  btates.  There  has  been  no  change  in  the  character  of  the  bprley  cultivated  It 
IS  a  heavier  grain  than  the  Bay  of  Quinte  barley,  and  is  very  bright  in  colour.  It  is 
the  two-rowed  barley  I  would  recommend  an  ash-wood  tub  to  be  used  for  butter,  but  it 
should  be  smooth  and  well  finished. 

To  3fr.  McMillan.— I  would  not  like  to  recommend  a  large  growth  of  two-rowed 
barley,  because  Its  export  to  Scotland  only  came  up  this  year  owing  to  the  bad  crop  last 
year.     The  United  States  on  the  whole  is  the  best  market.  ^  "aa  crop  last 

LESS  SALT   AND   EARLIER   SHIPMENT. 

no^i."^*  T^^l"  /f  ^^^^  *°  P""*  ^^''  '*'*  '"  °"''  ^""^"^  ^^•i  «h'P  "^ore  freely  throughout  the 
early  part  of  the  ,  .ason;  it  would  then  enter  into  consumption  while  frssh  and  well 
flavoured,  and  find  more  favour  in  the  market 

MANUFACTURED  BUTTERS. 

o*  *  T^='.™amifectured  butters  (butterine,  etc.,)  shipped  from  Germany  and  the  United 
Htates  will  be  taken  in  preference  to  stale  and  off-flavoui«d  dairy  butter. 

USE  OF  BRINK. 

I  would  not  advise  putting  brine  on  butter  to  keep  during  the  summer  months  ;  it 
baa  a  tendency  to  scald  and  interfere  with  the  firmness  and  body  of  the  batter  There 
should  be  no  bnne  except  that  made  by  and  from  the  salt  put  into  the  butter,  and  the 
tubi  should  be  good  enough  to  hold  that. 

A.  BRODER. 
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EVIDENCE  OF  MR.  BALLANTYNE,  M.P.P 
TnoMAS  Ballantnyb,  M.P.P.,  of  Stratford,  was  called  and  examined. 
THE  CHEESE    INDUSTRY— FORMER   IMPORTATIONS. 

TTn,-fS'«t'.^^n'"''"'~-^*^^?^  ^'^^^°"'  *°  IS^O  ^«  imported  cheese  larrjely  from  the 
United  States  Our  imports  for  that  year  were  about  $600,000  worth.  The  geSman 
who  did  most  to  cause  the  great  St  mulus  which  was  given  to  cheese  dairying  in  OnS 

lwvTklTr.liff  K  I  ^    f,"^  ^''?  ^"«^Sed  in  dairying  all  his  lifetin,     and  pro£ 

ably  in  all  respects  a  better  man  could  not  have  been  selected  to  do  the  work  which  was  re^ 
quired  of  him  at  that  time,  and  the  benefits  of  which  we  are  reaping  tolay  The  dair^- 
e^blifh^rrf  thSust^   '^^   '   ''-'   '-''   ^'  ^-*^*^^^   ^-   his^efforts^iftl 

ORIGIN   OF   CHEESE   FACTORIES   IN  CANADA. 

In  1866  Ihere  was  an  extraordinary  extension  of  the  dairying  system,  there  harinp 
been  possibly  some  seventy  or  eighty  factories  going  into  operation  that  year  and  daTy^ 
Zinsuir^^  ''''"''''  '^'  P'"'"^*  '^'  all  over  the  west'irn  part  ofthe 

ENGLISH  MARKET— IMPROVED  QUALITY  OF  CHEESE. 

For  a  number  of  years  I  have  been  largely  engaged  in  shipping  cheese  to  England 
and,  of  course,  have  had  to  study  the  requirements  of  the  English  market.  The  qS 
has  greatly  improved  within  the  last  few  years  ;  in  fact  it  has  improved  to  an  0x^2?;^ 
could  not  be  conceived  except  by  someone  in  the  business,  and  at  a  late  compet^rve  test 
::s\\taV;ranhl°*'"^"*^  °'  *'^  ^^''^  ^^^^^^^^  ^^^^-  ^as  pronounced  to  brtt 

INTERNATIONAL  DAIRY   FAIR. 

I  may  mention  that  in  1 878  there  was  an  International  Dairy  Fair.  Indeed  we  mmhi 
go  back  even  to  the  Philadelphia  Exhibition,  where  the  finest  L^e  ex^i^bitdwar  St 
from  Canada.  But  in  1878  there  was  an  International  Dairy  Fair  in  New  lork  wWe 
there  was  cheese  from  every  cheese-producing  State  in  the  Union,  from  Canada  and  from 
England,  both  Cheshire  and  Cheddar.  Well,  the  sweepstakes  prize  was  given  that  year  t^ 
three  :English  Cheddars  from  Bath,  England,  the  judges  mentioning  that  the  next  best 
were  three  Canadian  cheeses  which  I  had  the  honour  of  selecting. 

ANOTHER  TRIAL— CANADIAN  CHEESE   THE   PRIZE-WINNER. 

Last  fau  a  similar  exhiiition  was  held  there  which  lasted  for  two  weeks  and  there 
were  a  great  many  entries  d^  English  cheese  of  both  kinda.  The  sweepstake;  prize  wj 
given  to  three  Canadian  cheeses.  *^  ^ 

COMPARISON  WITH   ENGLISH  CHEESE. 

That  fact  miglit  suggest  to  us  the  question  how  our  fine  goods  compare  xnth  the  finest 
English  Cheddar,  anct  from  my  knowledge  of  the  business,  and  having  been  iu  England  everv 
year  for  the  last  ten  years,  I  would  say  that  there  is  a  small  portion  of  fine  iSnglish  Cheddar 
that  18  considered  superior  to  our  best  Canadian  ;  but  ou.-  beat  fall  chee««_fhaf.  m^d-.  .•- 
th«  latter  part  ot  August  or  in  September  or  Uctober^would  obtain  a  higher  pdce  in 

[Mr.  Ballantijne.^ 
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England  than  80  per  cent,  of  Enelish  Cheddar      Thf.ro  ioo+,-ii  a     u,.^  ■    ,. 

certain  classes  in  England  in  t..Loiihe^o.n^ZV^'^^^^ 

PRECAUTIONS  TO  BE   OBSERVED 

THE   CHEDDAR  SYSTEM— STILTON   CHEESE. 

Of  oour«  the  mai.„g  of  Stilton  cheese  i,  not  adapted  to  the  ordi„^.y  ^r/  ,%tel      '^ 

A   PROFITABLE  INDUSTRY— CONDITIONS. 

I  think  that  dairying  has,  on  the  whole,  been  a  very  profitable  industrv  wh^r-  ,-f  i, 
been  prosecuted  energetically  and  intelligently,  and  by  a  class  of  f armpr,  Ih        T     5^^' 
the  necessity  of  giving  proper  attention^o  their  par"^  of  the  bu  Ine  s      If  cows  a?e   1 

rtrettensSlhat"::'  ^"T^^  ^^K'  ^"'  ''  '''''  ^^^ -upulous  crnSess  il  Srobservel 

li^^S- s  S"i'a^s:!i^.:s  v=;l  tt:?-ttr '-  ^-  -^ 

A  LARGE   DISTEICT   FOR  CREAMERIES. 
We  have  a  large  part  of  the  peninsula  between  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  anrl  ih. 

mTttPr  fht  i  1   •  i'         y.  °''^  '"^''^   understood  the  business  wero  to  taki  hold  of  the 
matter,  the  establishment  of  creameries  might  be  made  a  profitable 


asinesa. 


THE  FAIRLAMB  SYSTEM   RECOMMENDED. 


crease  the  x  alue  of  the  product  to  the  amount  stated  by  previous  witnesses.  • 

0ES3i:UVATI0XS   IN   THE   STATES. 

^.Jl  i'  °"l^  lately  that  the  system  has  been  introduced  into  the  West,  and  this  spring?  I 
made  a  tour  through  that  country  and  found  that  in  every  case  it  proved  a  complete  succei 
There  xs  no  doubt  m  my  mind  that  it  will  take  the  place'altogethrofpdSte  dairies. 

PRACTICE  IN  ILLINOIS  AND  OHIO. 

*«.  n."f  Ijji'^ois  they  are  on  the  old  system,  making  butter  and  skim-milk  cheese,  and  they 

?h^  south  ''iln,  "fl^Y^'Yr^  """  ^^7  '*''^'  ^  '''^'^''  ^""^  *^°''-  «kim-milk  cheese  iJ 
the  south  They  think  that  these  two  mdustnes  combined  are  the  most  profitable.  The 
mi  k  IS  all  taken  to  the  factory  just  as  to  the  cheese  factories.  Then  they  take  so  much 
butter,  one  or  two,  cr  three  pounds  of  the  quantity  required  to  make  a  pound  of  butter, 
and  the  balance  is  made  into  skim-milk  cheese,  very  much  skimmed  or  partially  skimmed^ 
[Mr.  Ballantyne.] 
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eccording  to  the  season  or  the  market.     In  Ohio  th^t,  f.n       .u 

BEPUTATION  OF  CANADIAN  CHEESE. 

tning  done.  In  the  old  dairy  dfstSs  of  New  vT  f  ^''l'"  ^^'  ^^^"^  '^^  P^^^^^l  «^i°^- 
ming,  they  found  that  they  lost  by  it  as  theirT  J.  ,:  ''''''!  S'^  attempted  partial  skim- 
in  the  mouth  that  is  only^tl LTd  bV  full  mUk  'o^'  "°'  *^.f  ^"'  '^""y'  »°«l«ng  ta.ste 
paratively  before  the  introduction  of  the  TaiL  ^^  f'^''^^.  there  was  no  dairyin|  corn- 
difficulty  of  private  dairies  ?oco.rndwi?h  ^  "^"'''"'  '"  *^'^*^  ^^  ^*^«  ^^^  htd  the 

OVERSIGHT  OF  FACTORIES-A  UNIFORM  STANDARD  DESIRABLE. 

a  rJZ^^tlJ^T:^^^]^:^  iLrt^n  ^T  *^  ^^  ^^^  --^e™-^  of 
has  been  long  carried  on  in  Sir  «n<^  n     •!,       "^  ^t-'^ndard  of  our  cheese.     Dairying 

THE  SYSTEM  IN  NEW  YORK  STATE. 

cessfu%T:re^fThI;l*^^^^^^^ 

one,  until  there  is  what  we  call  the  WesteSfw  Yn^^^^^  T  '^^  °^^''  ^^°*°"^^'  «^«  by 

another  man  ten,  and  so  on  and  nearlv  a  Itbl  M  ^P'^^mation,  one  man  owning  twenty, 
change  in  the  system  has  e^tS  aTt/red  tie  ct^^^^^^^  ''  TT^.^''''''f  ^"  '^^'  ^^^^  Tlfe 
very  much  higher  than  the  che  se  wtich  comef  ^/^'^  fLlt"^  T^''  '"^  ''  "°"  "-^"^^ 
management.  ^  ^'^""^  lactones  under  separate  and  varisd 

TOO  MUCH  DIFFERENCE  IN  CANADIAN  CHEESE. 

but  twf:re'!^:;riTttl?^^^^^^^^^  '--  c^-e  superior  to  their, 

were  adopted.  We  have  many  factorfes  nmkinT  a  n^  '  ^"T^  'T'"''^''^  '^  *h^  'y^^^ 
were  put  under  the  nmnagcment  of  ompSmrT.  ""  '"'^T  t'''''  '''^''''^''  ^^  "'^^ 
fine  quality  of  cheese.        *  competent  men,  they  might  all  produce  a  uniformly 

WORKING  BLINDLY. 

in,pe,^^ytlSSi:^r!r,^:f^^^^^  -°We  probably 

process  is  not  right,  but  norkLwT  whaftT«  1"^''^°''^'  ^'T^  *^^<^  something  in  the 
once  detect  what\as  wrong  and  apprttrendv'''^^^  "  '^'^^^'*  cheese-maker  could  at 
of  this,  and  I  have  endeavoured  mvS  to  Tl  ^"  a  \  'T-^  ''f''  ""^""y  "^^^^  illustrations 
-en  to  a  proper  undorstanrfofXr  business  ThJ'A  '"  '^'  ""^  °^,  ^^"^^*"^^-  ^^^"-y- 
has  not  been  more  strongly  ur'^ed  When  rjnf-  "^^'^^^^^^'fy^  regretted  that  this  matter 
the  factories  of  these  combinltiot  !„  J  ""  ^^"^  f  ^'"^  ^'^'*  ^'^"'  ^'^^^  driving  among 
Bingle  cheese  of  their  poduefS^^^^^  "'""f^  ^f  '^'  ^^'''''''  «f  <l"*lity  i"  an| 

to  buy  the  articles  reqSd  in  lari  aurH^i^,       A  .T'^'^'^'^l  ^'''-     Then  they  are  able 
ter  judges  of  them,  ar'e  less  llabK  b^lmpoS  ^o^"''  '''  *''"  '''''^'''  *"^  ^«^"g  ^^^ 

HOW  THE  COMBINED  SYSTEM  ORIGINATED  IN  NEW  YORK. 

the  /rst%fe"  A^'umbel'iHht  Zo"?  "  ""''  r'^^^'^-\^^-^  ^he  system  was  adopted  in 

prices  by  ist-cIassmen-shrwdiS  S""  ''\T  ^^"-^  ^^^^^^^  ^^  '«"»"»» 

«d  the  res_ult  was  that,  in  t^^'^^^^'l^S^^^^^^^^^^  "-  business 

[^1/i'.  BaUanti/ne,] 
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CERTAIN  IMPROVEMENT. 

Anyone  who  understands  the  cheese  business,  and  has  had  the  opportunities  for  ohser 

J^l'^A  ^-  \  T^  ""'•'  ''*''  ^^  °"''''  '°''  ^^"^  S'^''^  improvement  whicli  would  result  from 
theadoption  of  the  system-a  system  whicli,  in  my  opinion,  is  as  much  in  advaiice  of  the 
common  method  as  the  factory  syatem  ia  ahead  of  private  dairying.  "^^^^^^c*^        tne 

MAKING  BY  CONTRACT. 

r  h.^Z'^r^Z^'^T^'^T^^^''^  7°"^'^  ^^  "'^  difficulty  in  a  person  with  such  qualifications  as 
I  have  mentioned  contracting  to  manufacture  the  cheese  at  a  certain  sum  per  pound,  while 

iiySr  ^  ""'*  ^  '  '""^  *  '^"'P'  ^^^^^  '^  "^"''^  "^^  '■'^"^"^^'^  ^y  *''^  patrons  at 

ALL   EQUALLY   INTERESTED. 

.o  r^i?u  xTt"^-^^°  "°  difficulyin  getting  such  an  arrangement  made  if  the  factories 
7^^^  thf  their  interests  were  largely  idontical-that  allai^e  interested  in  improvit  t  e 
^imlity  of  the  cheese,  and  that  every  pound  of  poor  cheese  diminished  the  value  of  the 
whole  product.  Of  course  there  is  likely  to  be  some  jealousy  among  people  in  the  same 
Ihe'es'e  thrnTr^-  ^°n  """  T  ^^^'^^/L^'-S  to  have  the  reputati^on^f ^making  beSr 
cer^Tnlv  vT^      h' '"''^'^T''  '"'^\''''^V^  ^^^^'  neighbour's  cheese  was  as  good,  they  would 

CTX^.t'^i::::^^^-  ""-^^^-^^^  '^''''  -^^-^^^  ^'^^^^  °-  ^---'-^ 

MANY  INCOMPETENT  CHEESE-MAKERS. 

oh^r^t  lTV"*"lvl-°  ""^f  i^anufacturing  cheese  are  doing  it  to  a  certain  extent  by 
chance,  sometimes  hitting  the  right  process  and  sometimes  missing  it,  but  doin^  nothing 

ililZ^tj^"'^^""'  ^'"^  '^'y.  ^'"'^  '^^^'^•^y  *°  *«"  '^'^^  how  things  should°be  done° 
;^rl  I  A      .  *h'"8\°^'^y  SO  on  for  months  ;  they  may  have  fine  cheese  one  month,  and  a 

JZh^i       A^  T^  ™°''''''  ""^''^  '^^"'^  '^'^^  °'''''  '^  *'^«  f'^'^tory  was  along  with  a  number 
of  others,  under  the  superintendence  of  a  fully  competent  man.  "umoer 

BETTER  BUILDINGS— TEMPERATURE. 

in.  l.!ff '°™''  localities  it  is  desirable  that  more  care  should  be  taken  in  the  buildin<rg_hav- 

ng  better  curing  rooms,  with  more  control  over  the  temperature.     Too  high  a  temperature 

18  destructive  of  the  cheese,  just  aa  too  low  a  temperature.  ^ei^iperature 


■ 
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PREJUDICES  REMOVED. 

At  one  time  it  was  with  cheese  as  with  butter— there  was  a  stron<T  prpiudice  in  the 
Enghsi  market  against  the  Canadian  article,  but  we  have  outlived  that."  7tTrose!  I  pre 
numb  rTcom'  i      '''  '"^YT  ''  "^^^  x™^^'"^  cheese,  and  there  was  not  a  su'fficfent 
onc^  sHnldT^  .?'''  to  do  the  work.     Looki.ig  at  a  lot  of  Canadian  cheese  which  I 

Test  SlTi  P?/,T  '™T''  ^-Tl^":,.;  ^'^"^  ^'"^  ^°^  *h«y  ^°"1^  compare  with  the 
Tm^  u  :t''\  ?'  "'''^'  ^^  ^'^  ''°^  '^"'^^  ""^^'^  he  could  buy  a  ton  of  as  fine 
Engl  sh  Cheddars,  though  there  was  a  limited  quantity  supposed  to  be  finer,  but  it  would 

of  Fn.l.-^;^rr  ^/r  °  «  ""^^  ^""  ^'''''  ^^"^  ^<^^-  *  higher  pHce  than  possibi;  80  pei  cent 
of  English  Cheddars      Su.nmer  cheese,  of  course,  is  not  equal  to  fall.     It  is  shipped  to 

i^"wthad'L\V'  '■"^^'  '"^  ''^i  ^''  'T''^'^''  consumption  It  is  worse  tC  TS  hi 
IZl  ;•  """"^  ''°°'"''  ^''^  ""^lei-no  circumstances  would  it  be  equal  to  fall  cheese, 
which  contains  a  greater  proportion  of  butter.  «-x.eo»e, 

[Mr.  BaUantyne.'] 
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IMPROVED   FACTORIES— COST   OF   ERECTION. 
A  great  many  of  the  factories  oricinallv  n«f  »«  „-^  ^  /.  • 

recently  put  up  area  great  improven.e?t  ^pS  IhLVe  ZLPt?' ' i""'  *^/  '•°^''"^« 
amount  of  business  which  the  factory  is  expected  in  3^  t  erection  depends  upon  the 
which  cost,  perhaps,  altogether  abouc  $7  000  Ono  f  i  n?v'i  "P  °"®  *^°  years  ago 
$5,000  or  $6;000.  ^  '^'•"""-      ""«  ^o""  ^.OOO  cows  would  cost  about 

EASTERN   SHIPMENTS-DAIRYMEN'S  ASSOCIATION. 
The  amount  shipped  from  Belleville  is  vprv  lo^^o      w     e 
ciation  in  18G6.     At  that  time  it  Tas  ca  eS  Sdlan  Dr""'^  *  Dairymen'.  Assu- 
embraced  the  whole  Province.     Since  that  timi  Ln^r  P^'^men's  Association,  and 

dairymen's  meetings. 
It  was  felt  desirable  however  that  wo  ahnnirJ  i,»^«  „        i.-  , 

a.  there  were  matters  of  interest%otta::i;tm1^^^^^^^^  forXufsLVt ffi"'  7^  IT' 
annual  meetings.  The  meetings  were  exceeding vwTli  ni-f  i  "^'^"^"^f «"'  sufficient  to  call  for 
gatherings  of  people  connecterwith  frrminf  Cl/"^^^^"^^  •"  ^f*  '^"^  ^''^^^^  I'^'gest 
been  all  llong^a  f'ree  intarchangrof  oZon!  on  eve7vl£r  t'  '^'  '"''''"l'  ^^^^^^^'^^ 
cheese.  And  this  fact  has  doubtless  Ton  rTbuted  Slv  to^h?^"^  "'^  '^^  '",^j^°'  °* 
taken  place.  It  was  finally  decided  to  W«  th!  A  ^f^  ^  .®  improvement  which  has 
meeting  in  the  east  and  on^  in  tt  west  e^erv  ve^f  'Z.^?'^^^  '^^'  '^'''  «'^°"^d  ^  » 
pose  of  local  convenience.     We  usuaTlv  hav«  L,^f        I      ?''''''°."  '"  ™^^«  ^°'-  *'»«  P"- 

discussions  ABOUT  CREAMERIES  AND   OTHER  TOPICS, 

has  u^:d?hf;\slrpr;he  tiSLlrstsremT  "^T:^  ^«  ^---*- 

conventions  are  almost  eLlusivel^Za^d  ,°„^  ^Ll      members,  but  those  who  attend  the 
accomplished.     The  queS^^  l^Sg  men'^^^^^  'T  '"  ^"'^ 

tories  conducted  in  that  way  in  the  west      BehS  PrL^^p.f^  f    ^'  ^t"-  ""^  ^''^^  ""^  ^*<'- 
brought  the  question  more  prominonU^efore'L  Z  oe^^^^^^^^^^^  *f  J*"'' 

from  attending  the  meeting,  and  the  question  was  not  taken  up!  ^^  "^  "' 

MEN  WELL  QUALIFIED  AS  MANAGERS. 

I  do  not  see  anv  insurmountable  difficulties  in  the  way  of  carrvine  out  such  a  «v«f-»v, 
We  have  a  number  of  men  well-qualified  to  superintend  a  numwS  wl-  ,T^ 

were  to  be  placed  over  them,  we  would  800^^6  the  benXSlr' ''"'^■'^  ^^"^ 
cheese-making  goes,  ..  are  ju'st  about  as  oiras  a;y:h:reTse*on  tt  turr""  '^ 

CAUSES  OF  IMPROVEMENTS  IN  CHEESB-MAKINO. 

The  industry  had  only  been  established  a  few  years  before  it  was  introduced  into 
Canada;  Uttle  progress  had  been  made,  and  the  principle,  of  the  arweTve^Uer 
fectly  understood  and  as  a  consequence,  the  quality  of  the  goods  wa*  Door     Tt  Z« Tf 
m  consequence  of  the  establishment  .f  these  \ssoitionB,afdSerproymento5  the  besl 
mmds  connected  with  the  business,  that  the  wonderful  imDiovement  of  ?1.«  iolf  * 
years  has  taken  place.     We  are  further  advanced  in  thrartXrthey  L  int  JS^ 

[Mr.  BcUlantyne.] 
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THE   COST  OF  MAKING  CHEESE. 

there  «  the  interest  on  capital,  and  the  depreciation  of  stock.  ^  ^      '  ""^' 

THE   JOINT-STOCK  SYSTEM. 

Small  joint-Stock  factories  have  not  been  successful  where  iTioro  1,..  !,«»„ 
number  of  patrons-at  least  only  in  certain  locaiitS.     TheTe  are  locaUtie^wLre  dt' '"'" 
has  done  well,  but  would  have  been  a  failure  on  the  joint  stocnrSnU^^W^^^^^^^ 
we  l-to-do  intelligent  farmers  making  a  business  of  da  ^,1  fh  nk^he  ^nZlZt    '^' 
ciple  IS  the  correct  one,  but  in  other  districts  it  would  not  da'    It  requ Les  aTact ivf 
getic  man  to  start  the  people  up,  and  educate  them  into  everythLg  J^t  is TequtS         " 

PROFESSOR  ARNOLD'S   VISIT. 

To  the  Chairman.— Mr.  A-noId's  first  visit  to  Canada  was  not  suooP«f.,l       tt 


aone. 


GOOD  EFFECTS. 


seemed  very  favourable.    '  practice  of  drawing  the  whey  earlier.     The  weather 


COWS   FOR  DAIRY   PURPOSES— AYESHIRES. 

once  bought  two  Ayrshire  brlls  for  f»,nf  ^,.r.r!Z      "  '^  li  ,  ^*"  Ayrshire  bulls.     I 

IJ  i,  possible  thafthe  original  native  o„m?r^wrt„'  fZ'"lZt  "S'™  «T 
of  the  Ayrshire  character  to  sonie  extent  '  extent.     Ihey  partake 

Ai„?„;^„':t;r:::rL"rJi,L':™.''"'''''""°''''''""°°"  """^  --  -^  -v. 

HOLSTEIN    CATTLK 

My  attention  has  lately  been  called  to  the  HolsfMn  /.offi»  m         i. 
owns  a  herd  of  that  breed  in  New  Jersev     thL  ol  i      i       T  *'"^°"gh  »  gentleman  who 
where  the  greatest  attention  irpIidtoX\l3opmenr^^  ^'^*   "t^^  in  Holland, 

ties,  as  the  small  farms  would  n'ot  peJ^iZtel^Tol^^^^^^^^^ 
to  were  owned  by  a  nephew  of  Gov.  Seymour,  of  Nel  Jersev  '     '■^^"' 

[i^/r.  BaUanti/ne.] 
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ENORMOUS  YIELD  OF  MILK, 

One  of  them  yielded,  after  her  first  calf,  8,900  lbs.  of  milk  durinc  the  seuoB  of 
probably  not  more  than  300  days.  The«e  cows  were  shown  at  the  iTtfrnatio^  Sl[^ 
Fair  a^,  New  York  last  December.  The  other  cow,  for  12  days  cave  118 Absn^r  dav^ 
or  for  the  season  12,600  lbs.  I  have  no  doubt,  from  what  iT^v^e  read  an^heSThrt 
we  have  no  cow  equal  to  the  Holstein  for  dairy  purposes.  ' 

DESCRIPTION  OF  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 
They  are  a  distinct  breed  with   marked  characteristics,  spotted  black  and  white 

lutiirj t  "''^""  ''tT'  '^"\*^'  ^F'^''''''  ^'^^  ««•«  '^^^  «o  handsome  as  the  Durhams; 
but  are  of  fair  size  They  are  horned  cattle.  The  owner  imported  these  cows  himsd? 
He  was  m  Holland  on  a  trip,  and  ho  told  me  that  he  took  great  preca  t  onsTse lee  Se 

but™!  Cet  it'^it  wL  n^^  ""'  '•'''\^''°'  ^'^""^'^-  "^^-tiLed  the  price  he  paid! 
oui  L  iOrget  It.     It  was  not  excessive,  however.  *^ 

MILKING  V.  BEEFINO. 
J     ?^7  *r  ^^^^  teef-yielding  animals.     None  of  the  dairy  breeds  are  cartiVnUrW 

DAIRYMEN  NOT  RAISING  STOCK, 

«  o  ^*?  ''^'*'  ^y"^""'^ -There  are  no  better  milkers  than  the  grade  Durhams.  Dairymen 
as  a  rule,  do  not  consider  it  profitable  to  raise  their  own  stock.  That  's  tU  oSon 
among  those  who  practise  dairying,  though  some  do  raise  their  own  stock.  The  theoJiS 
h.  I  .r  r*  P^^y..^«  tl^ey  will  make  as  much  out  of  a  cow  in  a  season  as  a  hetfer  woJld 
be  worth  when  she  is  three  years  old,  and  her  keep  is  saved.  Still  by  breed'"/  rionl 
and  keeping  the  calves  from  cows  of  a  milking  faniily,  a  better  herdof  LpSrsS 

myTtoc^^":  tl/ sd/T;'  '*'"r";.  ".'  --lirying  I  would  not  t'hSkofJaTsrng 
my  stock.     1  would  sell  the  cows  w5jen  they  became  useless,  and  always  be  on  the  look 

?«   liTifn^"''^''''  ^',f  T^  '?!  ^^"  P^y  ^^'  ^^••^^If  i"  »  «e^«on.     The  genera  opinion 

«iem  in,  and  that  if  they  are  not  brought  in  then,  they  will  develops  into  fat  instead  J 
milk-giving  quahtiea     This  is  the  rule  in  dairying  counties,  I  think. 

T.  BALLANTYNBJ 


p      ^i^^'^f^  ,*?  t^^  *""*^  evidence,   held  at  Seaforth,  August  11th  and  12th.  1880 
£r«*ent—ilr.  McMillan  (Chairman)  and  Mr.  Dymond.  ^ 

MB.  W.  SCOTT  ROBERTSON'S  EVIDENCR 

THE  BUTTER  TRADE. 

T.r.H  ^  "^^^'".'"'^""^^ctuff d  butter  in  a  factory;  I  buy  it  now  from  the  farmers.    It  is  a 
pretty  large  interest  in  this  neighbourhood.     The  largest  of  our  farmers  will  not  make 
more  than  20  or  25  tubs  in  the  season-that  is,  about  1000  Iba 
[Mr,  Bobeit^on,^ 
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SALT— WANT  OF  CARE  IN  DAIRIES. 

They  are  using  Canadian  salt  generally.  Last  year  some  of  them  tried  Enfflish  salt 
fu  ?-^.  r«q"«f .  but  It  mado  no  diflerenco  in  the  butter.  The  trouble  with  our  uutter  i* 
that  It  18  badly  made  and  badly  kept,  and  that  I  think  is  the  reat^ou  it  has  a  bitter,  strone 

•lu  "^'  ^"?  """^  ^^^  **'■     ^  ^''^  ^""^  J"*'  *«  ^""^  ^""e'"  as  I  «ver  tasted  in  my  life  mad? 
with  Canadian  "alt.  ' 

V/ANT  OF  UNIFORMITY. 

The  most  of  the  butter  I  buy  is  shipped  to  the  English  market.  It  conies  to  us  in  all 
»hapes-m  crocks,  pails  and  tubs.  If  it  Is  in  tubs,  we  fix  it  up  in  as  good  shape  as  pos- 
sible, and  keep  it  in  our  cellar.  If  it  is  loose,  we  have  to  sort  it,  according  to  colour,  and  if 
necessary,  re-salt  it  and  pack  it  away  again.  It  comes  to  us  in  all  colours  and  qualities  and 
we  have  oometunes  to  mix  it  to  get  it  uniform. 

PRICES  FOR  DAIRY  BUTTER. 

There  is  practically  no  standard  for  our  butter,     We  are  paying  from  12  to  16  cents 
for  tlie  best  tubs  ;  we  have  given  more  ;  the  price  d  pends  on  the  season  and  the  demand 
breaiuery  butter  to-day  is  worth  24  cents,  while  farmers'  dairy  butter  does  not  brin<-  more 
than  16  cents— the  best  quality.  «,     "'" 

SHIPMENTS    TO    ENGLAND. 

I  ship  to  England  on  consignment  for  sale.  English  buyers  like  Eastern  Township 
butter  very  much,  but  our  western  butter  alw.ys  sells  as  a  very  low  grade.  Morrisbura 
and  iJrockviUe  butter  is  classed  very  nearly  as  high  as  Eastern  Township. 

ONTARIO  WESTERN    BUTTER — BAD  DAIRYING. 

The  reason  the  western  butter  has  such  a  poor  reputation  is  that  farmers'  wives  have 
very  poor  conveniences  for  keeping  their  butter  as  well  as  for  making  it.  They  rnake 
such  small  quantities  at  a  time  that  tJiey  have  to  mix  stale  and  fresh  cream  ton-ether  The 
great  difficulty  with  our  buttbi  is  that  it  gives  oQ"  its  flavour,  with  all  we  can  "do. 

WORKING  THE  BUTTER— TUBS. 

The  butter  we  work  sells  rather  low;  it  should  never  be  worked  after  it  leaves  the 
farmers;  there  are  different  kinds  of  tubs  made  here— those  with  sawn  staves,  and  those 
with  the  old-fashioned  spUt  staves.  I  prefer  the  tub  with  the  split  stave,  rt-ovided  it  i» 
made  as  cheaply  as  the  sawn  stave  tub.  It  seems  to  hold  the  brine  lietter,  and  to  enable 
them  to  turn  the  butter  out  easier  in  England.  If  our  tubs  could  be  made  smoother  inside 
80  that  the  butter  could  easily  be  got  out,  it  would  bring  bettt;/ prices.] 


IMlAy  '"'y  —  iNSPECTIC 


<£ED£1>. 


We  do  not  put  any  brand  on  our  butter;  we  do  not  even  mark  it  Canadian  butter. 
Ihere  is  no  official  inspection  of  the  butter.  I  think  an  inspection  of  butter  wiU  be  the 
only  way  to  give  our  butter  a  standard,  on  the  same  principle  as  the  chet  I  have  been, 
connected  with  cheese  and  butter  business  for  about  ten  years. 

WALTER  SCOTT  ROBERTSON. 


[Mr.  ltoberhon.\ 
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MR.  EDWARD  CASH'S  EVIDENCE 
Edward  Cash,  of  Seaforth.  was  called  and  examined. 

BUTTSR  BUYINQ  AND  SHIPPINO. 

been?de^rer^rK^rfL7he°L"r'oirt  ^  K"«  '"***'  ^"  '^'  ^'^^"'  "nd  I  have 
dence  which  has  just  been  Sveu  ^  Jre^d  t  H-.r™'  Ir^'""^  ^'-  Robertson's  evi- 
views  expressed.  ^  "«*'**  ^  ^^^^*"'>  •"d  I  agree,  generally,  with  the 

CONTINaENCIES—STOCK— BUTi'EB   MAKING. 

Besid^^re"!t«s!rtW:^Jfir;^^^^^^^^^  -tin^  of  butter, 

plying  wholesome  food  and  water  •  second  tL3.-         i***  ?*°*''  '°.*^«  '»^**«f  ot  sup. 
the  milk,  and  then  the  n,a\TnTanVJ:ig  ^^^^^^^^  '"'  '^^^P^*  -^  *^-tment  ?f 

raPBOVEMENTS  IN  VABIOUS  WAYS. 

..ised^;:5  L"th\"m3of\tr^^^^^^^ 

used  by  the  farmers  about  here^to  Iny  extent^fW  ?»  °*  <>' .the  dairy.  Oil  cake  is  not 
a  view  to  dairjriiig;  but  of  late  the/e  hav«  h«„«  ^.™'"  '*'f  ^^^''  ^^'''^  ^^^^^y  ^ith 
English  market  ^'"^^  ^*'''  *!"'*«  •  ^"'"ber  of  cattle  fed  for  the 

CAUSES  OP  INFEBIOB  QUALITT. 

me  to'JiiZtrne  wful  sTc?  oftr butter'Ys  'o'^""  '^^^''^  '"  *^^«  ^'^^^^  '-^• 
to  make  butter  from  too  few  coTs  •  keeSnt  Jt«  .  1^  ^?  °^any  parties  attempting 

churnings  in  one  package  of  butter  '  Butte7mal  T^  'u  .^°°«'  '^^.  ^^"^^  ^  ^4 
Dairies  of  ei«ht  or  ten  cows,  and  churning  eTeryXentvfou^^^  ""^T  !l  «'°^'-*"^  P°°'-- 

the  butter  will  be  equal  to  creamery  Of  late  tLr«H.«  K  "' :?'^-^T  *?'"8«  ^"^"S  ^^"^ 
the  quality  of  our  bitter  owing  toThe  i^t^TX^o'^.^Z  p:oXlhermZr  ^ 

A  GOOD  DAIBYINO  DISTBICT. 

I,„  not  „ad,  the  progn,,.  tk>t':LZ'LXJ:XXTJ'ytr  ftiT^'-    ^;"»' 
patrons  can  make  butter  quite  as  good  as  craamprv  •  th^JA      I  /   ^"'^  ^^^^  °^  "7 

its  uniformity  of  quality  and  colour  ""^"^^^^ '  *^«  advantage  of  creamery  butter  i 

THE  STOBE  SYSTEM  BAD. 
much  good  butter.  ^  ™*°^  quanti'^es  and  qualities  together  destroyinf 


THE  SALT 


USED— HANDLINO— PACKAGES. 


makerrnr'^ttnrurS^^^^^^  ^  *^-  T^^  ^-  all  purposes.     Butter 

generally  sell  to  shippVs  L  roundlota     I  thfnl       ^T?  ,^^"''"  1°  ^"gla'^d  myself.     I 

to  cream'ory.  if  prop^e'ly  hanSedlid  diifii     Yi-ttt  '^  ""Z  ""^'''^  "°"^^  ^^"  «^"*^ 
[ilfr  CMh]  -iassmed.     1  t.xxnk  it  would  improve  our  butter  il 


I 
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email  dairyists  would  churn  often  and  use  smaller  packages  for  butter.    As  a  rule,  there  are 
not  many  farmers  engaged  in  butter  making  around  here  who  have  more  than  eight  cows. 

POSSIBLE  CAUSES  OF  COMPLAINT. 

To  Mr.  McMillan.— 1  have  not  observed  any  difference  in  the  quality  of  butter  froiu 
the  use  of  any  particular  kind  of  salt.  Private  customers  have  reported  some  packa'res  of 
butter  as  keeping  perfectly  sweet  for  eight  or  nine  months,  while  others  made  with  equal 
advantages  would  not  keep  in  flavour  two  months ;  it  is  difficult  to  tell  the  cause,  it  may 
be  from  over-working ;  it  may  be  from  noxious  weeds  or  herbs  eaten  by  the  cows  in  feed- 
ing; or  the  milk  not  properly  divested  of  it;  any  of  these  will  be  against  butter  retainin<r 
Its  sweetness.  = 

EDWARD  CASH. 


Sitting  to  take  oral  evidence  held  at  Teeswater,  August  13th,  1880 
Messrs.  McMillan  (Chairman),  and  Dymond. 


Present — 


MR.     JOHN    KETTLE'S    EVIDENCE. 

of  the  Teeswater  Creamery  an 
A  Creamery  in  Operation. 


John  Hettle,  Manager  of  the  Teeswater  Creamery  and  Cheese  Factory,  was  called 
and  exammed.  j,  n<*o  v-autu 


To  Mr.  Dymond.~l  have  been  engaged  in  butter-making  six,  and  in  cbeese-makin- 
three  years.  Ihe  Teeswater  factory  adopts  the  place  of  purchasing  the  milk  from  the 
farmers  and  making  butter  and  skim  cheese.  Wo  collect  the  milk  from  the  farms  We 
pay  seven  cents  per  gallon  for  the  months  of  May  and  June,  and  six  cents  for  July  and 

il."^imL  M  '^T  ^°^*]J^  ^''^''°°^  ^^  *^«  ««»««»•  We  run  from  about  the  10th  May  to 
the  10th  November.  We  started  the  skim  cheese  making  in  1878.  Previously  we  ran 
butter  alone  and  fed  the  skim  milk  to  hogs.  We  have  found  our  present  plan  more 
economicai  and  profatable  in  ordinary  seasons.  From  851bs.  of  milk  we  average  lib.  of 
buttr  and  2ilb8.  of  cheese.  The  gallon  of  milk  weighs  lOlbs.  The  farmers  generally 
are^^aking  advantage  of  the  system.  Last  year  we  ran  up  to  22,0001bs.  of  milk  per  day 
m  the  height  of  the  season,  representing  nearly  1,000  cows.  Farmers  are  feeding  their 
cows  better  and  going  in  more  heartily  for  dairying.  I  have  advised  the  use  oi  oil  cake 
as  a  teed  but  not  with  much  success.  I  circulated  h  number  of  tbe  rf  norts  of  the  Dairy- 
men  s  Convention,  held  in  London  in  February  last,  among  the  farmers.  Some  four 
othGr  butter  factories  have  been  established  within  twenty  mUes  of  this  place,  probably 
as  the  result  of  our  experiment.  r^uauij^ 

Prices  Realized. 

In  1877  we  sold  the  season's  butter  here  at  15  cents.  In  1878  the  price  of  butter 
was  lower  and  we  realized  22J  cents.  In  1879  the  trade  being  very  duU  we  gob 
17  cents.  That  was  before  the  decided  rise  in  the  fall  of  that  year.  This  year 
we  have  been  offered  24  cents,  but  have  sold  none,  and  are  holding  for  better 
prices.  In  1877  a  British  merchant  bought  farmer's  butter  of  the  usual  quality  at 
17  cents  and  gave  us  25  cents.  We  understood  he  realized  a  handsome  profit  on  the 
creamery  butter,  but  lost  on  the  other.  In  1878  farmer's  butter  was  worth  12 
cents  to  14  cen  s,  and  in  1879,  up  to  the  middle  of  September,  as  against  our 
17  cents,  farmers  butter  was  sold  for  8  cents.  Eight  cents  per  pound  will  be 
the  fair  average  amount  of  the  difference  in  favour  of  creamery  butter. 

Skimmed  Milk  Cheese. 

We  have  realized  for  the  cheese  made  from  the  skim  milk  in  1878,  7  cents  ;  in  1879 
[Mr.  liettle.] 


are 
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Toes— S«T. 

.alt  l\.TZ  ;to?^"ofnd^rjtU^^!,  W,uarte„  of  «  onnce  of 
over  half  an  ounce  pe?  lb  where  th«  T  »f  stored  for  future  shipment:  bSt  not 
generally  uaed  Seaforth  aal  b^th  for  Ltt«  .' ^'  '^'^^'^  ^^"^  month  We  have 
fault  found  with  the  butter  Vere  the  Tit/  *'^''''u  ^'  ^»^«  "ever  had  any 
been  used  for  the  same  shipits^o  tra/eT  d,ff "  *"^  ^^^^^^''^  ««'*  havj 
on  examination.  No  buyer  has  ever  compSned  ?o  ^TT  T^^  *'«  discovered 
toe  butter  frequently  and  keep  it  m  Jwhen  in  b  "or«  tk  "^*  °''^  ^e  brine 
to  the  salt  used  m  the  oheese-makinc  as  in  the  hn!f«,  w  ^^®.  '*°»«  '^'^ft'-k  applies 
pool  salt,  but  I  can  discover  no  adva5trg:Vp:,a;ra:;-o  J^^^^^^^  "-«  ^-r! 

Fbboimo  Hocwl 

poo,,^;^^:^^^^^^^^^ 

Teeswater.  Canada."  a-  a  rSve  marlc  tnauirl  1*°^'^  "Teeswater  (freamery! 
made  by  letter  and  cable  from  England  for  ourXnd  oM  h°  "^^^^  ^«*»°«e''  been 
viding  are  practioaUy  unlimited  if  the  farmers  wUI  on?l  ''**1'-  .u^"'  °^«'»°«  <>'  P'o- 
bu  ter  18  far  more  heavily  salted  than  ours  We  hLve  n«^5  fH^^^^  ^^  "'"''•  ^«°"f •> 
mUk  to  uB.  for  thre.  xaoaths"  milk.  fT.Q^L    S^^Jas^ujl'titef  ,*?  i"---  "-^ing 

JOHN  HETTLE. 


nJi^ti^i.::!^:::^'^::^:::'  '^ei^^tp-th.octobensth.isso.  p.«.n.^iie«.. 

MR.  ROBERT  MEIGHAN'S  EVIDENCBL 
Mr.  Robert  Mbighak  called  and  examined. 

^  Br^;^:  ''^"^-'  ^  ^  -"^-*  -  Pert^  •  member  of  the  firm  of  JL  Mdglu. 

LAHGB  TRANSACTIONS  IN  BUTTER-PBEPKRABLE  SIZE  OP  TUBS. 

will.  rJXT^t:L7t:  sLt  tt^'s^of  ^  V"""^  f  r  ^  --^^ «'  ^«**e' 

farmer  in  501b..  801b.,  and  1001b.  packag  s      We  preS^theTo  fh  '?.^^^^  ^^^'^  '^' 
country  markets,  especially  Ghtsgowrbest.^   It  is  all  E^.^ade  bitter    ^^  *""'  '"'"'  "^** 

AVERAGE  OP  PRICE-POOR  QUALITIES  A  DRAWBACK. 
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varies  much  in  quality.  We  can  sell  all  the  good  butter,  but  the  poor  quality  ia  a  draw- 
back. About  two-thirds  would  be  our  best  shipping  brand ;  the  res*^^  would  be  seconds 
and  thirds. 

REPUTATION   OF  BEST  BRANDS. 

Our  best  brand  is  well  known,  and  stands  well  in  the  English  market.  We  can 
place  it  by  cable  on  its  own  reputation.  It  brings  the  highest  price  of  Canadian  brands 
excepting  the  Eastern  Townships  and  Morrisburg.  Brockville  brand  has  fetched  lately 
115  shillings  per  cwt.  Our  best  brands  are  not  so  even  in  quality  as  the  Townships,  or 
even  the  Morrisburg. 

ROOM  FOR  IMPROVEMENT. 

I  believe  one  reason  is,  the  farmer  here  has  not  been  taught  to  improve  his  butter  by 
the  merchants  who  were  reluctart  to  tell  him  his  butter  was  inferior.  We  examine  it 
carefully  when  it  comes  in  and  appraise  it  accordingly.  There  has  been  a  decided  im- 
provement lately  in  the  butter  >f  the  section.  I  think  the  low  prices  of  late  years,  and 
public  attention  being  called  to  the  subject  by  the  press,  has  led  to  improvement.  We 
get  our  best  but*^^er  from  the  high  lands. 


HIGH  QUALITY  COMMANDING  HIGH  PRICES. 

I  believe  the  quality  of  the  Eastern  Townships  butter  is  decidedly  ahead  ox  our  best. 
I  obtained  some  butter  from  spf;cial  dairies  from  this  neighbourhood  and  put  it  on  the 
market  in  England  on  its  own  merits.  It  brought  an  exceptionally  high  price,  and  buy. 
era  wanted  more  of  the  same  mark. 

RESULTS  OF  CARELESS  DAIRYING. 

CareleJi  making  is  the  chief  cause  of  complaint.  The  buttermilk  is  not  taken  out, 
too  much  salt  is  used,  and  the  colour  is  not  regular  in  the  same  packa^'e.  There  are  no 
creaiuerieii  in  the  neighbourhood. 

CREAMERY  BUTTER. 

Creamery  butter  brings  a  higher  price  by  3  or  4  cents  over  our  finosfc. 


I 


OLEOMARGARINE. 

*  The  oleomargarine  is  interfering  with  tlie  lower  griides  of  butter.  The  only  way  to 
compete  with  this  is  to  produce  the  finest  qualities.  I  have  no  personal  interest  opposed 
to  the  creamery  sydtem. 

MODE  OF  BRANDING. 

We  brand  our  best  butter  "Choice  Dairy  Butter,  A.  M.,  Perth,  Ontario,  Canada." 
"  A.  M."  has  been  our  old  nmrk. 

THE  CHEESE  TRADE  INCREASING. 

W^e  have  bought  most  of  the  cheese  from  the  factories  in  this  section  this  year.  1'he 
product  through  our  hands  has  been  equal  tc  some  $40,000  in  value.  This  is  probably 
four-fifths  of  the  whole.  Cheese-making  is  on  the  increase  ;  the  business  is  better  man- 
aged. The  adoption  of  the  co-operative  system  by  the  farmers  has  helped  to  improve  the 
business. 

DAIBTINO  V.   WHEAT  CBOPPING. 

While  Bome  farmers  who  have  continued  to  grow  wheat  have  become  more  heavily 
encumbered,  those  that  have  gone  into  dairying  have  been  clearing  off  their  indebtedness. 

[Mr.  Meighan.] 
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ENGLISH  SALT  PBEFEItRED. 

few  complaints.     I  cannot  tell  what  PonoW,oT»oU  u      f^'^gins     Js,ureka    we  have  had 

plaints,  £ut  I  cannot  ^jthlJlt^J^Can^^^  ^^  ^^^  "^'^y  ««'«- 

salt  complained  of  was  Canadian.  ^*^'^'*''^°-     ^  ^^  ^o*  know  positively  any  of  the 

GRAIN  PURCHASES — THE  RYE  CROP. 

hasb^lXl'/oVStcrel^;  'iZnt  t  7'/"-?fP"'.*°  Gennany  and  Belgium 
Our  reports  from  AntweipTrrthat  the  «a,^^^^^  ""'"  .'°°*  T  ^''"^  ""^"^^^  <^^^^- 
of  the  trade  is,  th^  o^Se Ts  sunerSr  tr.^S  !  ^'^- ^"^^"^^^^^  The  impression 

on  poorer  land^han  oZr^S.  crSr  I  am  W^^^^^^^^^^  J^^T^^^/^^^  '^^^'^  ^' 
Where  freights  are  cheape?  it  will  br  n^  80^^^^  /  !  78  cents  to^lay  for  a  good  sample. 

know  fannfrs  who  have  Ss^^t^^^^^^^ 

50  cents  was  the  highest  price  we  ever  gave  for  lye.  -i^vious  to  1879, 1  think, 

ROBERT  MEIGHAN. 


MR.  JOSEPH  YUILL'S  EVIDENCE 

A  PRIVATE  CREAMERY. 

at  ASje^^OcrbefltriTsO^^^        "*'^''  ^"^"  **  '  '""'"^^  ''  '"^^  ^^----^  ^^^ 
Freaent-Meaara.  E.  Byrne  (Chairman),  and  A.  H.  Dymond. 

PRIVATE  CREAMERY  ARRANQEMENTO. 

"We  have  a  small  private  creamery  and  make  our  own  bntMr  o  • 

*.  .t«,k  „e  joung,  b„.  200  Ita.  of  boLr  would  loTfair^eLlwe'ra^e  to  I  .S,"?! 

DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  UTENSILS. 

Our  creamery  is  calculated  for  15  cows.     It  is  kno^v-n  as  Fvnn«'P«o.v.»..^       j 
sists  of  five  cans  costing  $25.     They  are  about  two  tit  hi  J^  ^         Creamery,  and  con- 

diametez,  and  in  two  pfrte  connected  b^ a  narrornect  wfh  a  st'onZ''  rt\  "''^"  '^ 
tion  will  hold  about  fifteen  quarts  and  the  uppeT  five  auarts      tK"        •      °Z''  T"" 

TREATMENT  OF  THE  MILK. 

lie  milk  vessels  are  immersed  in  cold  spring  or  iced  water  for  twelve  hours  until  the 
[Jir.  luiU.j 
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cream  has  risen.     The  cream  is  then  put  into  another  vessel  to  ripen  for  about  thirtv-six 
Lours,  and  then  churned  by  a  dog  power  in  an  old-fashioned  churn. 

PRICES  FOR  BUTTER. 

We  get  twenty-one  cents  a  pound  for  the  butter.     We  use  an  ounce  of  salt  to  the 
pound  of  butter  and  a  little  saltpetre.     We  always  use  the  ground  Liverpool  salt. 

JOSEPH  YUILL. 


Sittings  to  take  oral  evidence,  held  at  Belleville,  October  18, 1880.     Freaent—Mea&r^ 
Aylsworth  (Chairman),  and  Dymond. 

ME.  P.  DALY'S  EVIDENCE. 
Peteb  D.\ly,  of  the  Township  of  Thurlow,  was  called  and  examined. 

He  said :— I  am  engaged  in  general  farmmg  as  well  as  dairying.    I  can  corroborate 
the  most  of  the  evidence  given  by  Mr.  Graham,  but  I  differ  from  him  on  some  poinis 
I  do  not  get  such  results  from  my  dairying  as  Mr.  Graham,  as  I  keep  my  cows  more 
«heaply,  and  have  a  rougher  farm. 

MANAGEMENT  OF  A  DAIRY  FARM. 

I  aim  to  have  my  cows  milking  about  the  middle  of  April  or  the  first  of  May  I 
feed  ttiem  a  good  deal  of  straw  in  the  spring,  and  not  much  grain,  but  I  have  no 
trouble  m  keepmg  up  a  good  flow  of  milk.  When  the  pastures  stint  I  ao  not  feed  them 
any  gram,  but  depend  mostly  on  the  pastures.  I  do  not  soil  my  cowp  or  feed  them  any 
hay  or  gram  untU  the  snow  faUs,  and  I  find  that  my  cows  give  a  larger  yield  of  milk  in 
the  fall  than  those  which  begin  giving  milk  in  March,  and  feeding  on  grain. 

PASTURAGE. 

For  pasture  I  prefer  fields  that  have  lain  long  in  sod,  rather  than  fields  that  have 
been  newly  seeded  with  clover  and  Timothy  or  both.  The  longer  a  field  lies  in  pasture 
the  bet+«r  the  pasture  grows.  For  dairy  purposes  there  is  no  grass  equal  to  the  June 
grass,  and  m  order  to  obtain  good  June  grass  we  have  to  abandon  rotation  of  crops. 

CORN  STALKS  FOB  WINTER  FEED — MEAL. 

I  depend  on  corn  stalks  for  early  winter  feed,  as  I  raise  six  or  seven  acres  of  corn 
©very  year  and  regard  corn  stalks  as  invaluable  food  for  cows.    About  the  middle  of 
Jantary,  when  I  cease  to  milk  the  cows,  I  put  them  on  straw  with  a  very  little  meal- 
say  one  quart  a  day.    In  other  respects  mv  practice  does  not  differ  much  from  Mr 
Graham's. 

AVERAGE  RETURN  PER  COW. 

I  obtam  on  an  average  about  $30  per  cow  for  the  milk  sent  to  the  factory  and 
besides  this  I  make  between  400  and  500  pounds  of  butter,  or  about  $6  per  cow.  '  The 
calf  IS  worth  $1,  or  if  kept  till  fall,  $5  or  $6,  making  about  $40  per  bead  as  the  average 
proceeds. 

COST   OF  FEED. 

I  do  not  feed  my  cows  over  one  toji  of  hay  each  per  annum,  which  costs  $8  or  $9. 
[Mr.  Daly.] 
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CHEESE  PRODUCT  OF  THE  DISTRICT. 

As  to  the  amount  of  cheese  produced  in  this  district  I  have  conanltA^  f^  hn^n«a 
whose  operations  extend  from  about  Newburgh.  some  seven  or  eight  mSevond^N^^^ 
anee  to  the  west  of  the  Bay  of  Quinte.  including  Brighton  and  Colb^rne     in  ?act  tZ 

chYseTLV90%"ootox1fnV^^^       "  ""r  ^'t'"''-    Their  estimL  of  tL\mountp- 
InZ^    nir*  1?      ^'  ''f  ^'^^^  P°""^«  ®*°^'  »^*  «^°  average  of  about  11  cents  ner 
pound.     Other  buyers  purchase  smaller  quantities  in  certain  portions  of  the  district! 

ROTATION    OF  CROPS. 

My  rotation  of  crops  is  somewhat  diiTerent  from  Mr  Graham's.  I  have  a  <»ood  .1*>nl 
of  long  manure  in  the  spring,  which  is  turned  over  into  heaps,  and  after  iTaveTwnmv 
barley,  I  draw  it  out  and  put  it  on  the  corn  and  potato  ground.  Nex  springl  tZ  o^er 
I'r*"'^/'''*  Tu  ^^'^^^  ""^'V^'  ^^^^S  «ff  *^°  and  perhaps  even  tCcrtr  and 

k«l"iL  r™i  "^'^^  *^'  ^"'*-  ^^'"v.^  P^°"g^  "P  *^«  ««d  ^  ««w  P«a«  or  oats  uZ  it  I 
keep  the  land  m  pasture  or  grass  three  or  four  yeara 

USE  OF  HURON  SALT. 

«i,o+°"!?''  ?'*  ?  ""^^^-i"  *^®  *'J'^^'®  ''"^'^'y  °^  ^^'^^  I  a«i  President,  but  I  do  not  know 
what  particular  brand  it  is.  I  have  no  reason  to  think  it  is  otherwise  than  satisfactSrT 
and  the  buyers  find  no  fault,  though  they  are  both  interested  in  EngUsh  sSt  ^' 

CULTIVATION  OF  RYE— WHEAT— APPLES. 

^aln/«V?u''  *^®  ci^ltivation  of  rye  to  a  moderate  extent  is  profitable  on  account  of  the 
value  of  the  straw  for  feedmg.  Spring  wheat  has  been  running  out  for  a  number  of 
years,  and  though  new  sorts  have  been  tried,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  as  a  croH  L  a 

ISke  Z  ftSlLXrorZH!'^^  ''  ''''-'  ---^  -^"-    ^-^^^  -^'«'-- 

PETER  R.  DALY. 


lAfr.  Daly.] 
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MR.  THOMAS  MYERS'  EVIDENCE. 

STATKK--7  or  Mb.  Thomas  Myers,  op  the  Township  op  Bastard,  County  or 

Leeds  on  Dairy  Farming,  eto. 

Mr.  Myers  having  bee»   prevented  from  attending,  as  notified  the  sittinan  nt  ♦!,. 

Sr^rSo^S;.'^^?!""'*  -'^  '^'  fonowi./;ute.:'af  L''£  fSi  c* 

November  25th,  1880. 

Mb.  Mtebb  said :— I  was  horn  and  have  been  brought  up  on  the  farm  on  which  I 

now  reside.    I  have  been  engaged  in  farming  all  my  life      I  own  400  aS  of  £     I 

grow  grain  largely,  but  have  latterly  devoted  my  attention  chiefly  trdaky?ng      The  d 

on  which  I  no;;  hve  was  given  me  by  my  father.  u«urymg.      ine  m 

An  Impoverished  Farm. 

The  soil  is  naturally  good,  but  it  was  the  farthest  removed  from  the  homestead 
buildings,  and  consequently  dunng  my  father's  time,  it  received  Uttle  or  no  manur^ 
When  I  came  to  work  it  my  crops  were  very  inferior,  particularly  wheat.  I  was  Va 
forced  to  the  conclusion  that  I  must  adopt  some  means  of  improving  this  worn-out  boIl 

Increase  in  Stock. 

I  increased  my  stock  of  cows,  and  have  profited  in  a  two-fold  capacity.  Mv  land 
IB  fast  unprovmg,  and  my  pecuniary  affairs  in  tqual  proportion.  /     "«• 

A  Good  Dairying  Sectiok. 

This  section  of  country  is  weU  adapted  for  dairy  purposes.  There  ir  abundance  of 
good  sprmg  water,  and  lymg  contiguous  to  the  Rideau  waters,  the  land  affords  deUoioua 
pasturage  in  summer.  «"viuuB 

Cheksx  Factories. 

Cheese  factories  are  very  numerous  in  this  section  of  the  country,  and  seem  to  in- 
crease  m  public  favour.  The  average  number  of  cows  to  each  factory  is  about  860  The 
ttotones  are  all,  with  one  exception,  conducted  by  private  enterprise. 

Cheese  Making. 

I  have  been  engaged  for  the  past  twelve  years  in  cheese  making.  I  ran  a  factory 
m  company  with  another  gentleman  for  seven  years,  but  dissolved  partnership  because 
I  thought  that  I  could  make  better  sales  alone,  and  the  result  has  proved  very  satisfac- 
tory to  me.  When  I  was  ready  to  sell,  my  partner  was  not,  and  the  fact  became  quite 
Apparent  to  me  that  too  many  salesmen  are  a  great  injury  to  a  cheese  industry. 

A  Small  Farm  Factory. 

*  fter  dissolving  partnership  I  erected  a  cheese  factory  on  mv  own  farm,  a  small  one 
m  proportion  to  the  one  we  had  before.  It  cost,  exclusive  of  my  own  work,  about  ^150. 
1  keep  40  cows,  and  make  cheese  for  any  of  ray  neighbours  that  deliver  their  own  mUk, 
but  never  haul  any  milk  When  muk  is  drawn  a  long  distance,  the  result  is  never  satis- 
factory, either  m  the  quahty  or  the  quantity  of  cheese  made  therefrom. 

[Hr.  Myers.] 
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HxinBB — Cows — HxALTH  o»  Stock. 
Generally  my  heifers  cc-e  in  at  two  years  old.   I  never  had  any  troubio  with  abor 
catUe.  ^  """'"  -'^^  Wealthy,  ^d  no  disease  of  any  kind  prevails  i^XrsectioriSiongsi 

WlNTBB  ShkLTEB   and   FuO. 

t«r  tl«l?ia^^*'°''l^°°''^^'^°,*®''-  ?^«y«e  fed  on  Straw  for  two  months  Of  the  win 
ter.  the  balanos  on  hay,  rv  ^ts,  and  meal. 

Gbeen  Foddx^ 

♦1,-  wu ?T*^®  pastures  lieoome  dry  in  summer.  Tse  feed  some  green  corn.     I  alwava 
thmk  that  I  can  get  a  better  return  of  cheese  from  corn-fed  cows  k  suSr.  ^ 

Native  Iufroved  Cattle. 

Wnn/^  ^^^^  "^  °**'^^  ''°°'?'  >'°P'o^«d  With  slight  Strains  of  Ayrshire  and  Durham 

;    ,  V    F*'^'"«"  ^'^f   becoming  thoroughly  aUve  to  the  necessity  of  improvia^S 

stock  by  the  use  of  thoroughbred  male  animals-several  have  beenVrouTh^r^his  faU 

profitable  to  the  farmer— beef  raismg  or  cheese  making. 

Advantages  op  thb  Home  Faotort. 

V,  }r^^I^I^  u®^®  T*^  advantages  from  having  a  cheese  factory  on  my  own  farm  bevon^ 
what  I  did  when  I  sent  my  milk  a  distance  to  get  it  made  iSo  chSse      1st    i  sa7e  SJ 

IZ^f''^'''  ^*^r^  '^'^^'  2°t  ^  P^*  ^  °"«  «^t'*  «»«««  of  ^ilk  in  the  week  8rd  I 
now  feed  my  calves  on  sweet  whey;  they  do  well  on  it  Tvithout  any  other  f^od  4th.  Mv 
hogo  are  now  fed^on  sweet  whey,  and  each  of  them  wiU  (provided  I  keep  the  same  num^ 
Wvl T''^^!?*^^  "^^^^  100  pounds  more  pork  in  the  fall.  6th.  I  mLage  ?t  oheZr 
-have  my  mUk  come  m  m  better  condition-and  I  flatter  myself  tnat  I  make  beUer 
sales  from  havmg  a  better  article  to  sell  ' 

Inorbased  Profit  on  Oowa, 

All  these  considered  I  now  realize  full  $15  per  cow  more  in  the  scMon  than  I  did 
when  I  sent  my  milk  to  be  manufactured  at  the  cheese  factory  I  was  rurSng  iS  lorn. 

Payments  for  Milk. 

I  think  that  the  system  ot  small  cheese  factories  is  the  most  profitable  to  the  com 
?r.Vrn,n^^'^  '^u  ^%T^'.  economically  managed  in  the  first  plac^e ;  secondly,  the^pr^: 
fir«w!«?rf'f"*^^.,?- '*"''",  '\*"'"°^  *^^  People,  and  therefore  do  more  good  The 
first  year  that  I  ran  his  small  cheese  factory  I  paid  those  who  patronized  me  2  cents 
per  10  pounds  of  milk  more  than  other  neighbouring  factories  did.  The  n^xt  vew  i 
cent  more  ;  this  season  I  am  able  to  pay  1  c'ent  moro^  My  cows  have  paid  me  ffi  f 
was  makmg  cheese  this  summer  on  an  average  $38.  Before  coLimencing  cheere  and 
et  a^dTrl^fs  tre  good.'''-    '^^  '^^  "^"  ^  very  favourable  season  iol  £Zr:^. 

Cheddar  Chexbi. 

1  understand  cheese  making.  This  season  I  made  Cheddar  cheese  exclusivelv  For- 
merly  I  made  what  was  called  fine  American.  Cheese  made  on  the  OheddM  DrlncinL 
presses  closer,  makes  a  more  soHd  article,  and  keeps  better.  principle 

[Mr.  Myer$.\ 
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AVERAOB  OF  CbKESE  TO  MiLK — CONDITIONS  OF    SuOOESa. 

I  averaged  this  year  1  pound  of  cheese  for  every  9^  pounds  of  milk  This  is  some- 
thing hotter  than  many  others  do.  i  attribute  my  success  in  this  department  to  cleanli- 
ness, economy,  pnidence,  and  care  in  saving  the  milk,  allowing  none  tu  go  to  waste,  even 
the  smallest  particle,  and  in  handling  the  curd,  not  touching  it  until  it  was  in  proper 
order,  and  then  in  not  handling  it  so  roughly  as  to  divide  it  into  too  small  particles,  so 
that  it  might  run  off  in  the  whey. 

Method  of  Cheese- Makino. 

This  is  my  mode  of  doing  business  :  After  the  milk  is  weighed  it  is  run  into  the  vats, 
then  cooled  to  about  70  degrees  to  take  out  the  animal  heat,  then  heated  to  80  degrees. 
Then  put  in  the  rennet,  leave  it  till  it  coagulates,  which  usually  takes  about  fifteen 
minutes.  Then  let  it  stand  for  about  one  and  a  half  hours.  When  it  breaks  off  clean  it 
is  ready  to  cut.  Then  cut  with  a  curd  knife.  After  cutting  let  it  stand  until  the  whey 
rises.  Then  cut  a  second  time,  then  it  is  ready  for  cooking.  Cook  to  about  98  degrees; 
then  let  it  stand  until  we  can  see  what  is  called  "  messengers"  ;  then  run  off  the  whey. 
The  curd  then  all  settles  down.  Then  cut  with  a  common  knife  into  chunks ;  the  whey 
then  all  runs  off.  Then  let  it  stand  until  the  proper  change  takes  place — the  time  often 
varies. 

A  Critical  Moment — Testing  the  Curd. 

This  is  the  particular  time  that  judgment  and  attention  are  required  in  the  cheese- 
maker.  A  neglect  of  a  few  minutes  will  make  bad  cheese.  When  testing  it  to  know 
when  it  is  ready  to  grind,  by  putting  the  curd  to  a  hot  iron  and  pulling  it  off  again, 
it  is  considered  good  when  it  will  string  out  into  very  fine  long  threads  of  a  silky  nature. 
Then  grind  fine  with  a  curd  mill ;  then  it  is  ready  for  salting.  Salt  with  good  salt, 
with  from  2|  pounds  to  3  pounds  to  the  1,000  pounds  of  milk.  Salt  evenly  and  put  into 
hoops.  Press  well  until  the  whey  is  all  out.  Put  on  the  shelves  and  turn  regularly,  and 
keep  the  room  if  possible  at  an  even  temperature  until  it  is  properly  seasoned. 

THOMAS  MYERS. 


STATEMENT  OF  MR,  JwHN  GILE, 

Of  thb  Township  op  Bastard,  County  of  Leeds,  on   Dairv  Farming,   Etc.,  Madb 
TO  Mr.  Edward  Byrne,  onk  op  the  Commissioners. 

Mr.  Gile  said  : — I  was  born  in  the  County,  and  have  been  engaged  in  agricultural 
pursuits  from  boyhood  to  the  present  time.  I  own  750  acres  of  laud,  GOO  of  which  is 
cleared  and  under  cultivation.  I  pursue  a  goneral  system  of  mixed  husbandry.  I  grow 
grain  la-^jely,  and  have  kept  sheep  in  years  past  with  success. 

A  Flock  op  Merinos. 

The  flock  consisted  of  between  400  and  500  Merinos.  Before  the  American  war  they 
were  profitable.  I  used  to  get  from  45  to  50  cents  a  pound  for  the  wool ;  that  paid  well. 
The  flock  was  kept  well  up  by  importing  thoroughbred  male  animals  at  great  cost. 

FlNE-WoOLLED    ShEEP. 

I  am  thoroughly  convinced  from  experience  that  the  Province  of  Ontario  is  as  favour- 
able a  field  for  raising  fine  woolled  sheep  as  the  Northern  States,  and  if  encouragement 
was  given  to  the  industry,  our  high  lands  would  prove  useful  and  profitable. 

[Mr.  Gile.] 
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Dairying  instead  of  Sheep  Farming. 

Since  the  price  of  fine  wool  came  down,  I  abandoned  nhem  raisin«r  and  devoted 
my  attention  to  dairying.  This  section  of  the  Province  is  peculiarly  well  fitted  for  dairy 
purposes.  There  are  over  forty  cheese  and  butter  factories  within  a  radius  of  twenty-five 
miles  from  nvy  place  and  the  industry  is  rapidly  growing  in  public  favour.  I  own  95 
cows,  and  expect  to  milk  100  next  shimmer. 

Dairying  Profitable. 

•  I  think  that  dairying  is  one  of  the  most  profitable  branches  of  a  farmer's  occupation 
if  well  managed.  The  herd  is  native  stock,  well  selected,  with  a  view  to  tlieir  milk  pro- 
ducing qualities,  and  improved  with  a  small  strain  of  Ayrshire  and  Durham  blood. 

Wintering  the  Cattle. 

We  keep  them  housed  in  winter.  The  first  two  months  of  winter  they  are  fed  on 
straw,  the  latter  part  on  hay  and  roots.  We  feed  four  times  a  day  and  water  twica 
iliere  is  a  windmill  m  the  barn-yard  for  pumping  water  for  the  cattle. 

Us3  OF  Salt  for  Cattle. 

I  mix  salt  with  the  water,  and  rWays  keep  the  troughs  full  of  salt  water.  I  feel 
confident  that  the  cattle  do  better  on  this  system  than  by  giving  salt  separately.  I  have 
extensive  pasturage,  and  don't  soil  any  of  the  stock,  but  think  that  it  would  beprofiuble. 

Average  Yield  op  Milk. 

The  cows  averaged  this  season  about  3,000  lbs.  of  milk  per  cow ;  as  a  general  rule 
large  herds  don't  average  as  much  as  small  ones,  they  are  more  liable  to  mishaps. 

A  Butter  and  Cheese  Factory. 

u  .u  l^*^®  *  ''i^^?®  ^^'^  ^^^*^^  factory  combined,  on  my  farm,  for  my  own  use,  but  make 
both  butter  and  cheese  for  any  patrons  who  deliver  their  own  milk.  When  milk  is  de- 
livered, we  make  the  cheese,  box  it,  and  sell  it  for  1^  cents  per  lb.,  but  it  is  rather  too 
httle  to  pay,  Principally,  this  season,  we  made  cheese,  but  it  is  more  profitable  to  make 
both  butter  and  cheese  at  the  same  time. 

Proportion  of  Cheese  to  Milk  Profit. 

From  100  lbs.  of  milk  we  can  make  10  lbs.  of  full  cream  cheese ;  this  was  sold  this 
season  for  11^  cents  per  lb.,  which  leaves  a  net  profit  of  $1.00  for  every  100  pounds  of 

Proportion  of  Butter  and  Cheese  to  Milk. 

The  100  pounds  of  milk  made  into  butter,  and  cheese  makes  3  lbs.  oi  butter  and  7 
lbs.  of  skim  cheese.  The  butter  was  sold  for  25  cents  per  lb.,  or  75  cents ;  the  cheese  at 
8^  cents;  total  134  J  cents,  from  which  we  must  deduct  3i  cents  per  lb.  for  making  butter 
which  leaves  a  balance  of  24J  cents  in  favour  of  the  combined  system  of  butter  and 
cheese,  on  every  100  pounds  of  milk.  This  is  what  has  been  done  this  season.  Our  ex- 
perience has  been  short,  but  we  think  a  little  better  can  be  done  when  we  get  more  con- 
versant  with  the  business.  The  cost  of  changing  the  cheese  factory  into  a  cheese  and 
batter  making  establishment  was  about  $1,000. 

[Mr.  Gile.] 
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System  of  Butter  Making. 

Oupsystem  is:  First  set  the  milk  in  tin  pails,  which  hold  about  35  pounds,  in  a  water 
pool.  This  pool  IS  constructed  of  two-inch  pine  plank,  water  tight,  6x12  feet,  2  feet  high 
witli  a  iid  on  hinges  to  shut  down  when  required.  Into  this  a  stream  of  cold  water  ia 
pumped,  and  in  hot  weather  ice  is  put  in  to  i  ake  it  cooler.  The  water  comes  up  to  about 
SIX  inches  of  ths  top^of  the  pail.  The  pail  is  about  eight  inches  in  diameter,  and  twenty 
inches  deep.     It  takes  from  24  to  36  hours  for  the  cream  to  rise. 

Churning. 

Then  the  cream  is  skimmed  and  churned  in  an  upright  churn.  The  churn  is  capable 
of  churning  50  pounds  of  butter,  and  three  of  them  are  working  at  one  time,  with  one 
shaft  stroke,^  18  inches  to  each  churn.  The  motive  power  is  steam.  The  cream  is 
heated  to  62°  before  churning ;  it  takes  about  40  minutes  to  perform  the  work.  These 
churns  being  open  at  the  top  the  maker  can  easily  tell  when  the  butter  is  coming.  Before 
it  begins  to  gather  we  put  in  some  cold  water.  This  gathers  and  hardens  the  butter  We 
partially  coloured  the  butter  this  season  by  putting  a  little  annate  into  the  cream  before 
churning. 

Working  the  Butter— Salting — ^Packing. 

The  butter  is  then  taken  out  of  the  churn  and  put  into  the  worker  and  washed.  Ice 
13  then  put  on  to  cool  it  before  salting.  It  is  then  left  for  three  or  four  hours,  then  salted 
with  one  ounce  of  salt  to  the  pound  of  butter.  The  salt  used  is  "  Higgins'  Brand." 
Then  it  is  packed  into  50  pound  tubs,  bandaged,  a  cloth  put  on  the  top  and  neatly  covered 
with  salt.  Butter  thus  made  has  commanded  the  highest  price  in  the  market  this  season. 
A  saving  can  bo  made  by  butter  and  cheese  manufacturers  purchasing  annatto  seed  and 
making  their  own  annatto. 

Skihued  Milk  Cheese. 

The  butter-milk,  and  skim  milk  are  put  into  the  vats  and  heated  to  80°,  then  the 
rennet  is  put  in,  allowing  it  to  stand  30  minutes.  The  curd  is  then  cut  with  a  curd  knife 
and  stirred  a  short  time  before  beginning  to  cook.  This  is  cooked  to  88"  and  stirred,  and 
the  whey  is  run  off.  It  is  then  allowed  to  stand  for  the  acid  to  form,  and  until  it  flakes 
or  threads  finely  with  3.  hot  iron.  The  curd  is  ther  ground  with  a  curd  mill,  salted  evenly 
with  about  3  lbs.  of  good  clean  salt  to  tho  1,000  lbs.  of  milk;  then  put  into  the  hoops 
and  pressed  well  until  the  whey  all  ruus  off.  A  bandage  should  be  put  on  the  bottom 
and  top  of  cheese  as  well  as  on  the  sides ;  it  would  help  to  ward  off  enemies  that  are 
often  troublesome  in  hot  weather  and  prevent  the  proper  curing  of  cheese. 

Calving— Health  of  Cattlb. 

I  have  nevei  experienced  any  trouble  in  having  the  cows  with  calf.  Occasionally  we 
have  a  farrow  cow  amongst  the  herd,  but  it  does  not  often  occur.  As  a  rule  the  cows 
are  healthy.     No  disease  of  any  kind  prevails  in  this  section  amongst  any  of  the  cattle. 

JOHN  GILE. 


THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  BUTTER.  AND  DAIRY  MANAGEMENT. 
Extracts  from  a  Lecture  by  Canon  Bagot. 
Reported  in  tha  Irish  Farmer  of  June  17,  1880. 

Canon  Bagot,  in  coming  forward,  said  that  some  time  ago,  ho  travelled  in  European 
conntries,  to  ascertain  why  they  made  better  butter  than  thev  in  Ireland  did  and.  thf^ro- 
foro,  obtained  better  prices.     On  the  Ist  January,  1880,  thefirst  Cork  but''?r  ranged  at 
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188«.  and  143«.  in  the  London  market.  On  the  same  day  the  Denmark  butter  ranged  at 
141».  and  155«.  On  the  let  January,  1879,  Cork  butter  was  148«.  and  148s.,  and  the 
Danish  butter  168s.,  or  23  per  cent,  over  the  Cork  butter. 

Dairymaids — Schools  in  Denmark. 

In  the  year  1864  and  1865  the  Danish  people  took  up  the  question  of  dairy  educa- 
tion, and  they  got  the  Government  of  the  day  to  establish  schools  for  the  education  of 
dauymaids.  They  commenced  this  in  '64  and  '65,  and  see  what  has  be-^n  the  result 
that  has  been  attamed  in  15  years.  The  effect  of  this  education  is  beginning  to  tell ; 
their  butter  has  risen  in  price,  and  by  competition  it  is  over  the  Cork  butter  2hd.  per 
pound.  He  might,  therefore,  argue  from  that,  that  their  success  was  owing  a  good  deal  to- 
the  education  of  their  dairymaids. 

College  for  Dairymaids  in  Sweden, 

In  Sweden  the  dairymaids  were  sent  to  a  college  to  be  educated  in  dairy  management 
for  SIX  months.  At  the  expiration  of  that  time  they  got  certificates  which  fully  quaUfied 
them  to  act  as  dairymaids,  and  they  were  snatched  up  by  gentlemen  who  had  large 
dames.  These  women,  holding  certi^xcates,  were  entitled  to  teach  other  dairymaids,  and 
for  that  instruction  they  received  fees,  which  amounted  to  a  first-rate  salary.  By  serving 
a  regular  course,  under  a  certified  teacher,  these  women,  after  spending  two  months  at 
the  college,  were  themselves  qualified  to  teach.  The  result  of  this  teaching  was  that  in 
those  countries  they  made  their  batter  of  one  uniform  quahty.  Their  instructions  were 
defined  as  to  the  quality  of  the  salt  and  colouring  to  be  used  in  the  butter,  and  the  food 
to  be  given  to  cattle.  In  that  way  the  quality  of  their  butter  was  uniform,  and  that  was 
what  was  beating  Irish  butter  out  of  the  London  market.  He  ventured  to  say  that  if  he 
went  into  their  (the  Irish)  markets  and  examined  superfine  butter— a  difference  would  be 
shown.  He  would  find  some  of  tho  firkins  more  salt  than  the  others.  The  taste  for  but- 
ter m  London  was  very  fastidious.  The  retail  dealer  in  London  got  a  dozen  of  superfine 
firkins  of  Ii-ish  butter  from  the  wholesale  dealer.  He  would  find  that  ten  of  them  were 
very  good  indeed,  but  some  of  them  were  not  coloured  enough  or  had  too  much  salt. 
And  then  he  would  send  tliem  back  to  the  wholesale  dealer ;  and  the  wholesale  dealer 
says  if  I  send  the  same  man  a  lot  of  Danish  butter,  I  never  knew  a  case  of  where  a  cask 
was  sent  back.  Out  of  100  fiAins  of  Danish  butter  no  one  could  discover  a  difference 
m  any  one  of  them.  That  was  one  result  that  was  obtained  by  the  Danish  people,  and 
that  we  may  yet  attain  in  the  manufacture  of  butter. 

BUTTEUINK. 

There  was  a  stuff  called  butterme,  which  was  sold  in  large  quantities  in  Dublin,  so 
inuch  so  that  it  had  seriously  interfered  with  the  sale  of  second-class  butter  for  the  past 
six  months.  The  principal  part  was  made  in  America  and  imported.  It  was  made  of 
the  fat  and  the  ludneys  of  the  cow,  which  were  melted  down.  They  mix  it  up  in  the  churn 
with  a  little  butter-milk  to  give  it  a  flavour,  and  sometimes  they  mix  a  Uttle  butter  with 
it.  He  was  sorry  he  did  not  bring  some  of  it  to  show  it  to  them.  It  was  perfectly  sweet 
and  perfectly  good,  and  if  he  got  it  on  the  table  himself  he  would  pronounce  it  to  be  the 
second-class  butter.  He  did  not  object  to  the  sale  of  that,  provided  it  was  pure  and 
clean,  and  not  sold  as  butter,  but  he  thought  it  was  a  great  hardship  to  see  it  substituted 
for,  and  sold  as  genuine  butter.  After  some  further  remarks  he  wont  on  to  refer  to  the 
policy  of 

I^EDiNo  Liberally. 
He  wished  to  jpoinfc  out  to  them  that  it  was  not  the  cow  which  procured  the  milk 

it  was  the  food  which  nhn  crnt.  npnl^iyooA    if         TIi^  Anw   -mao   a-w^f^t-]-^  UU^  «    .,»»«.>. .... 

If  he  got  corn  to  thrash  with  a  machine,  he  could  not  do  so  without  water  and  coal,  but 
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when  he  was  supphed  with  these  he  could  go  to  work.  The  cow  was  a  regular  machine 
for  providing  milk,  and  it  is  of  the  food  which  you  give  her  that  the  milk  is  produced 
Xou  may  have  a  bad  steam  engine  as  well  as  a  good  steam  engine— one  which  would 
require  a  great  deal  more  coal  than  the  other ;  and  so  it  was  with  the  cow,  some  of  them 
wiU  take  a  great  d^^i  more  food  to  produce  milk  than  others.  His  advlco  would  be  to 
get  a  description  of  cattle  which  would  produce  the  best  butter  with  the  least  quantity  of 
lood,  but  they  might  be  assured  that  if  they  fed  their  cows  well,  they  would  be  repaid  by 
the  quahty  ot  milk.  j-         j 

A  Good  Breed  of  Cows  Needed 

Another  important  item  which  he  would  wish  to  point  out  was  that  they  should 
be  careful  in  their  selection  of  cattle.  They  should  endeavour  to  get  cows  which  would 
not  alone  give  them  a  large  quantity  of  milk,  but  also  keep  in  good  condition,  so  that  m 
disposing  of  them,  they  could  do  so  with  the  smallest  amount  of  loss— if  loss  were  to 
come.  There  was  a  great  move  made  of  late  years  in  improving  the  breed  of  milch 
cows.  They  could  lay  down  no  general  rule  as  to  the  descriptiou  best  suited  to  this 
country— as  the  cattle  best  suited  for  Kerry  may  not  be  good  for  Kildare;  but  he 
tnouglit  the  best  breed  of  cattle  were  a  cross  between  a  Short-horn  and  the  Dutch  (Hol- 
stein).  ^ 

Winter  Feeding  of  Milk  Cattle, 

And  now  as  to  the  feeding  of  cattle.  In  keeping  winter  dairies  they  should  be  care- 
ful to  keep  the  cow  also  properly  heated.  In  a  cold  cow-house  they  should  have  to  re- 
place by  food  the  quantit.v  of  heat  lost  by  the  cow.  That  would  be  takincr  money  out  of 
their  pockets  as  it  w;  uy  food,  and  by  that  alone,  the  profits  would  be  produced. 
Lhey  all  knew  of  course  the  best  kind  of  food  to  give  their  cattle.  In  Denmark  he  did 
not  see  a  bit  of  natural  grass— the  whole  country  was  in  tillage.  They  grew  splendid 
clover  and  rye  grass,  and  tethered  the  cattle  on  it.  Their  great  object  was  winter  dairy- 
ing, as  chey  knew  the  butter  in  London  was  nearly  double  the  price  in  winter  that  it  was 
m  summer.  They  feed  their  cattle  exclusively  at  this  time  with  clover,  hay,  Unseed 
cake,  and  rape  cake  ;  when  they  :.end  then:  butter  to  London  in  the  winter  time  thev  eet 
la.  8d.  per  pound  for  it. 

Setting  the  Milk— Chi'rning— The  Thermometeb. 

The  speaker  next  referred  to  the  system  of  setting  tlie  milk  in  Denmark  and  Ger- 
many. In  ordinary  temperature  the  cream  would  rise  more  rapidly  in  shallow  vessels 
than  in  deep.  1  e  cooler  the  room,  the  deeper  should  be  the  milk  in  the  vessels,  and 
the  warmer  the  room  the  shallower  the  vessels  should  be.  Their  great  object  should  be 
to  get  off  the  cream  sweet,  before  the  milk  was  turning  in  the  least  bit  sour,  because  you 
cannot  make  the  superfine  quality  othei-wise.  In  Denmark  they  will  not  churn  anything 
but  what  IS  perfectly  sweet  cream,  and  they  lay  great  stress  upon  that  as  being  the 
means  of  enabhng  them  to  obtain  such  high  prices  for  their  butter.  He  asked  two  or 
three  persons  in  Kerry  as  to  how  long  the  cream  was  left  in  the  milk,  and  he  was  told 
about  thirty- six  hours.  He  thought  they  ought  to  change  a  good  deal  with  the  weather  • 
but  he  might  fairly  say,  in  making  superfine  butter,  they  should  have  the  cream  separ- 
ated from  the  mill:  before  it  got  sour.  In  the  north  of  France  they  do  not  mix  the  cream ; 
they  keep  it  quite  separate  until  half-an-hour  before  churning.  As  to  the  proper  tem- 
perature of  cream  when  churning,  he  would  recommend  to  them  the  use  of  the  ther 
mometer.  They  might  ask  him  what  was  the  thermometer  for.  Well,  it  is  not  dear.  It 
13  only  eightpence.  He  called  it  a  labour  saving  machine.  It  shows  you  the  temperature 
of  the  cream.  When  the  thermometer  stauds  at  50  degrees  it  wilftake  an  hour  and  a 
half  to  churn,  if  it  stands  at  GO  it  takes  lead,  and  if  it  stands  at  78  you  will  churn  in  60 
minutes,  because  the  higher  the  temperature  the  easier  the  globules  were  broken.  He 
thought  the  proper  temperature  in  churning  was  from  57  to  60  degrees.  He  procured 
a  thermometer  for  himself  and  gave  it  to  his  UairymHid,  but  she  thought  it  was  only  a 
iiew  fangled  notion  of  the  masters  and  did  not  use  it.  Oa  last  November  his  wife  came  to 
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him  and  told  hira  that  it  took  the  women  two  and  a  half  hours  to  churn.  He  told  thera 
to  use  the  thermometer,  and  the  result  was  that,  by  putting  th,  cream  in  a  vessel  into 
warm  water  and  raising  it  to  its  proper  temperature,  the  churmug  was  done  in  half-an- 
liour,  and  whenever  he  went  to  Dublin  afterwards  ha  got  a  commission  to  buy  a  ther. 
mometer,  as  his  servant  told  the  farmers  round  about  of  it. 

Faults  in  Small  Dairies. 

As  regarded  churning  there  were  two  crying  faults  among  the  small  farmers.  Beinc 
in  connection  with  a  butter  company  a  great  deal  of  it  passed  through  his  hands  to  the 
London  market,  the  faults  were,  keeping  the  cream  too  long  without  churning,  which 
gives  an  unpleasant  "  lack  »  to  the  butter,  and  over-churning.  With  regard  to  lettmg 
the  cream  rest  too  long  it  would  be  far  better  to  make  better  quality  by  churning  two 
or  tlu:ee  times  a  week  than  to  wait  until  the  churn  would  be  full  and  make  inferior  qual- 
ity. Ihe  cream,  when  left  rest  too  long,  actually  becomes  decomposed  hke  bad  meat 
and  gives  a  nasty  taste  to  the  butter.  The  other  fault  was  over  churning.  He  knew 
that  It  won  d  be  the  most  difficult  thing  in  the  world  to  get  the  dairvmaids  out  of  that 
practice.  Ihe  very  moment  the  butter  is  formed  into  little  grains  like  shot— what  a  dairv- 
maid  would  call  cracked  to— they  should  stop  churning  that  very  instant.  If  they  do 
not  they  are  actually  injuring  the  butter  they  have  made ;  they  are  destroying  the  quaUty 
of  It,  and  they  are  putting  into  it  the  very  article  that  they  were  trying  to  get  rid  of. 

A  Milk  and  Cream  Separator. 

.  There  wap  one  instrument  which  he  thought  would  cause  an  entire  change  in  the 
dames  of  that  country,  and  that  was  De  Laval's  separator.  He  saw  one  in  Sweden  deal- 
ing  effectually  with  the  milk  of  4,000  cows.  The  milk  was  delivered  by  rail  and  passed 
mto  the  machine  which  was  managed  by  six  persons.  As  fast  as  the  "milk  passed  into 
tbe  machine  the  cream  came  out  one  spout  and  the  milk  from  another.  The  churns  were 
always  working,  and  within  a  .out  four  hours  after  the  milk  left  the  cows  udder,  it  was 
on  Its  way  to  London  in  butter.  It  was  a  machine  which  when  it  came  into  general  use 
n°M  r^^°,  eot'J^ely  dispense  with  the  use  of  dairies.  Mr.  Nulty,  the  Roman 
Oatliolic  Bishop,  had  got  this  separator  which  is  worked  by  a  two-horse  engine,  and  in 
a  report  which  he  made  he  spoke  in  the  highest  terms  of  it.  That  was  the  only  one  in 
Ireland  with  the  exception  of  the  one  the  associated  dairies  of  Dungarven  had.  Thero 
were  great  doubts  as  to  whether  the  cream  was  entirely  separated  from  the  milk  by  this 
process,  because,  when  the  milk  was  tasted  after  the  separator  it  was  very  good  The 
milk  was  submitted  to  an  analyst  for  investigation  and  he  found  that  mUk  skimmed 
trom  cream  in  the  ordinary  manner  contained  fully  3i  per  cent,  of  butter  fat,  whereas 
slummed  milk  obtained  through  the  separator  only  contained  }  per  cent. 

How  TO  Hold  Theib  Own. 

They  should  all  try  and  make  the  best  article  and  get  the  best  prices  for  it.  Canon 
Bagot  also  spoke  of  the  injury  caused  to  the  sale  of  butter  by  putting  too  much  water  in 
It,  and  referred  to  a  case  which  came  under  his  observation  of  where  a  firkin  of  Irish 
butter  sent  to  the  London  market,  weighing  69  !  ouuds,  contained  88h  of  water.  He 
thought  one  of  the  great  faults  in  the  Cork  butter  market  was  that  their  tasters  passed 
the  brkins  with  water  m  them  in  the  same  class  as  those  out  of  which  the  water  was 
taken.  They  should  try  and  send  on  a  good  honest  article,  and  if  they  did  so  the 
toreigner  would  not  be  beating  them  out  of  the  market,  and  they  would  get  better  prices 
tor  their  butter.  If  they  increased  the  value  of  the  butter  going  into  the  Cork  market  by 
Id.  in  the  pound  it  would  give  thera  something  like  £150,000,  but  there  was  nothing  to 
prevent  thorn  from  getting  2d.  in  the  pound.  If  they  put  their  shoulders  to  the  wheel, 
and  were  careful  m  the  selection  of  their  breed  of  cattle,  looked  after  their  dairies,  and 
kept  them  clean,  and  stopped  <^^ur^^^h^<y  at  the  right  moment,  their  inereased  profits 
would  almost  pay  the  rents  of  their  farms. 

[Canon  Bagot.'] 
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PRACTICAL   DAIRY  FARMING. 

FURNISHED    AT   THE    REQUEST    OF    THE    COMMISSIONERS, 

By    FRANCIS    MALCOLM, 

A  Member  of  the  Cotnmi&uon, 


Cheese  Dairying  in  North  Oxford. 

I  have  long  been  a  resident  of  North  Oxford,  and  have  lioen  engaged  in  the  cheese 
dairying  business,  mors  or  less,  for  twenty  years.  In  that  period  dairy  farming  has  made 
extraordinary  advancement  in  this  and  the  surrounding  counties.  One  reason  for  this  is  the 
adaptability  of  this  section  of  country  for  dairying,  as  regards  water  and  pasture,  and  an- 
other reason  is,  that  it  has  been  found  more  profitable  to  the  general  farmer  than  'Tain- 
growing.  ** 

Hints  for  Successful  Dairying 

As  it  is  very  important  that  so  great  an  industry  should  be  well  understood,  I  will,  as 
briefly  as  possible,  give  a  few  hints  on  the  subject,  the  understanding  and  practice  of  which, 
appears  to  me  necessary  for  the  successful  prosecution  of  the  business.  But,  in  the  firgt 
place,  I  may  state,  that  I  would  not  recommend  dairying  where  the  conditions  are  un- 
favourable, such  as  where  the  land  is  hilly,  and  of  a  light  porous  nature,  and  there  is  a  lack  of 
abundance  of  water.  But  where  the  opposite  of  these  exists,  dairy  farming,  if  well  man- 
aged, may  be  considered  a  safe  and  profitable  business. 

A  Certain  Market. 

The  fears  entertained  by  some  that  it  will  be  oveidone  are  not  well  grounded.  Noth- 
ing is  more  certain  than  that  the  cost  of  every  production  must  be  paid  by  the  con- 
sumer. The  question  to  decide  is,  are  we  in  a  position  to  compete  with  other  parts  of  the 
dairy  world]     I  think  we  are,  and  therefore  believe  there  is  no  reason  to  fear. 

Soil,  Climate  and  Water  Favourable. 

As  regards  climate,  soil  and  water,  a  large  portion  of  this  Province  is  well  calculated 
lor  dairy  farming.  Therefore  the  busiiu-as  ought,  and  will,  no  doubt,  extend  very  much 
further  in  a  few  years,  especially  in  butter-making. 

The  Right  Kind  of  Cattlb. 

Probably  next  in  importance  to  the  right  kind  of  soil  is  the  right  kind  of  cattle.     On 
this  there  is  a  variety  of  opinions,  some  favouring  one  breed,  and  some  another.     As  T 
have  only  experience  with  one  kind,  the  grade  Durhams,  I  will  give  my  reasons  for  think 
iug  they  are  probably  the  best  for  this  Province  at  the  present  time. 

[Mr.  Malcolm.] 
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Reasons  for  Prefkrrinq  the  Grade  Dorhams. 

Durhams  Easily  Procured. 

In  regari  to  their  beeSng  qualities  I  miRht  mention  that  last  sprW  I  sold  two  th,t  hi^i 
been  mjked  for  a  number  of  years  for  $128,  or  5  cents  per  ponnSlL  weight 

Yield  op  Milk. 

or  fino^Tf"'^'  ™,"^'  ""^  ^^i^  ""^  ^^  ''^"'  ^''^^  «^«o"'  average  about  6,000  pounds  of  milk 
or  bOO  gallons  and  many  others  with  like  cattle  will  do  similar  work  However  thTs  is 
a  good  season  for  pasture,  and  the  quantity  of  milk  is  above  an  average.  ^°'^'^'''  ^^'^  " 

Manaqement  of  a  Dairy  Park. 

^r,s;Vt^tcsiKeer  ™'^ "" """ "-  P-«'- trpres'ti^ 

Food  Against  Milk. 

»  ..o^*  ^u  """*  ^^  **'■  *^o™  *he  mark,  to  say,  that  a  cow  that  will  give  on  an  average  $40 
Sng"     "'""'  "'  '"'"'  ^''  '^  '°°^'  ^^"^'^"S  only  $!  to  pay  foTcaf:  Ind 

Where  the  Proi/it  Is. 

But  the  profit  is  obtained,  in  the  first  place,  by  producine  the  food  at  leas  f linn  fJ,» 
market    „ee,  and  selling  it  through  the  cow:  at  the'^a'me  timeVaWng  a  la  ge  Irtio^^^^^ 

,t  n?  .,1''"^  ?^"'  *°  *^?  ^'■'"-  ^"  *^°  ^^''""^  Pl^''^  there  is  a  profit'secure?  by  makini 
use  of  the  pasturage  on  land  not  fit  for  cultivation,  also  of  bulky  cheap  produce  Teh  a! 
chaff,  cornstalks,  turnips,  etc.  In  fact  the  cow  should  be  looked  upon  L  a  med'um  or 
h.to  Tb  )f  f '"^"?i  T^^  *i"  T'''^  '^'^^'  ^""^> '  ^"'i  unsaleable  f^odde^marb"  tucked 
T::^^:^^^  '^  °^  ^'^•"«'  «"^^  -  --'  P-'  -*«'  barley  and  hay,  bUar;e^t:d 

Need  for  Enthusiasm  in  a  Profession. 

With  this  view  of  the  subject,  aa  rotr.ardH  tho  wav  prr^fit,  .'c  ^H'-aired   T    --11  -i-     •       I 
of  the  general  management,  and  while  Tdo  so  it  is  not  without  the  impression  thatE- 
[Mr.  Malcolm.]  ' 
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men  generally  know  just  as  -well  as  I  do  what  is  best.  The  trouble  is  we  do  not  practise 
as  well  as  we  know.  What  is  wanted  is  a  little  enthusiasm,  a  love  for  the  business,  but 
it  is  difficult  to  keep  this  up  with  the  monotony  of  dairying. 

One  Cow  Out  of  Three  Profitable  to  Keep. 

Every  dairyman  knows  that  the  difference  in  cows  is  such,  that,  while  one  will  make 
a  good  profit,  others  will  simply  pay  for  their  keep.  The  Hon.  Harris  Lewis,  a  very  prom- 
inent American  dairyman,  declared  in  a  speech  at  IngersoU,  that  this  was  about  the  ratio 
of  paying  cows  in  the  Ignited  States,  and  most  likely  it  is  no  better  here. 

Careful  Selection  of  Good  Cows  Needful. 

N  '.  -■'  he  said,  we  should  endeavour  to  have  our  herds  composed  of  third  cows.  A 
oow  thai  5  •.  give  7,000  pounds  of  milk  in  a  year  is  a  cheaper  cow  at  $80  than  a  cow  that 
gives  3,0U0xs  at  $20.  I  cannot  take  space  to  figure  out  the  difference,  neither  is  it  neces- 
sary ;  every  dairyman  knows  that,  while  the  one  is  a  mine  of  wealth,  the  otlier  is  not 
worth  keeping,  still  there  are  many  such  in  the  country.  The  only  remedy  is  careful 
breeding  and  selection.  No  one  can  hope  to  get  a  herd  of  any  considerable  number  all 
first  class,  but  a  continued  effort  in  that  direction  may  result  in  what  might  be  termed 


good. 


Opinions  as  to  Feeding. 


But,  as  I  before  remarked,  the  cow  is  a  machine  for  turning  food  into  milk,  and  it 
matters  not  how  good  the  machine  is,  it  cannot  work  withe-  t  material  to  work  upon. 
Just  ho^  to  feed  in  order  to  realize  the  largest  profit  is  a  question  on  which  there  is  a 
diversity  of  opinion.  Some  think  it  pays  to  feed  corn,  bran,  and  chop  stufls.  Others  are 
of  a  different  opinion,  but  are  satisfied  with  a  smaller  quantity  of  milk,  if  it  is  made  from 
unmarketable  produce  and  pasture ;  almost  everything  is  sold  that  Avill  bring  money,  ex- 
cept hay,  and  a  few  will  go  even  the  length  of  selling  that,  to  such  an  extent  at  all  events, 
that  the  cows  are  simply  kept  in  a  living  condition. 

Necessity  fob  Liberal  Diet. 

Now  those  who  feed  beef  cattle,  know,  that,  if  they  do  not  give  their  cattle  more  than 
what  will  merely  supply  the  requirements  of  life,  they  will  never  make  beef,  and  it  is  just 
80  with  cows ;  it  is  the  extra  food  over  and  above  what  is  actually  requii  ed  to  keep  the 
machine  in  working  order,  that  can  be  turned  into  milk.  The  dairyman  that  is  afraid  to 
put  in  this  extra  for  fear  he  will  never  see  it  again,  is  like  a  miller  that  after  being  at  the 
expense  of  building  a  mill  is  afraid  to  buy  wheat  to  grind  in  it.  As  far  as  theory  is  con- 
cerned, one  would  think  that  if  all  the  profit  is  derived  from  the  extra  food,  the  more 
of  it  the  better.  But  to  judge  from  the  practice  of  many,  it  is  evident  tliey  are  unbe- 
lievers. 

Method  of  Fekdinu. 

I  will  now  briefly  give  my  own  practice,  and  leave  it  with  the  rcade*  to  judge  whether 
it  be  good  or  bad.  As  soon  as  the  cows  are  put  dry — which  is  usually  about  Christmas— 
they  are  put  upon  straw,  chaff,  and  a  little  hay,  with  a  feed  of  cut  turnips  morning  and 
evening.  If  I  have  abundance  of  straw  I  do  not  cut  it,  but  prefer  to  allow  the  cows  to 
select  the  best,  which  they  cannot  do  if  it  is  cut.  What  they  leave  is  used  for  bedding, 
and  so  worked  into  .nanure.  I  endeavour  under  this  treatment  to  improve  their  con- 
dition, and  therefore,  if  any  are  very  thin  in  flesh,  they  are  fed  something  n)ore  nourishing. 

A  Good  Condition  in  January  and  February  the  Great  Object. 

In  fact  I  consider  it  the  backbone  of  successful  dairying  to  sjet  the  cows  up  in  fine 
[Mr.  Malcolm,'] 
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condition  in  January  and  February,  and  if  one  kind  of  food  won't  do  it,  recourse  must  be 
hau  to  another  more  nourishing.  I  have  no  certain  rule  to  go  by  in  feeding  euTerthL  oJ 
that ;  It  will  all  depend  on  their  condition  and  time  of  calvfug.  ^ 

The  Calving  Pehiod. 

<rrnr.^^  ^^U  "^^""i  ^^^^  ^f  "•"'^  ^  ^''"''"''''^  ^^^  '"'^^^^'^'^  "^  *h«  ^^^^  nourishing  food  as  the 
growing  calf  is  a  heavy  drain  upon  the  cow.     When  they  do  calve  they  ar?  fed  more  or 

w  1    P«7  «7^;"  *^^««  ^  ^.'^y.  "''^ed  generally  with  wheat-bran   and  all  ^he  good  hT^hey 

Putting  to  Grass. 

,..V  ^H^^  T  ^°"°^*  upon  the  grass  gradually,  a  sudden  change  having  a  tendency  to 
make  them  too  loose  i.i  their  bowels.  Through  the  latter  half  of  m! y  and  th!  greater  part  S 
June, pasture  is  generally  very  abundant  and  nothing  else  is  needed  and  in  E  S 

SfoTin  Zt:  ''  ''  '^"^^^  '^^'''''''  '^'  -'-'  ''  ^^=-  ^°  Sl1h;lwTmu,V?:  f2  o^ 

A  Common  but  Bad  Practice. 

till  fo Jif ''.r^  '''''ir  '"'  ^"^  ^'*  *^r  ^^^  ^^''''  ^^^'^'=^'  *"^  *^«  «^»er  the  consequences, 
till  fodder,  corn,  or  after-grass  can  be  obtained.  The  falling  off  is  generally  so  serZJ 
and  impossible  to  restore  for  that  season,  that  I  concluded  last  summSto  Jry  b^r       ^ 

Bran  as  Summer  Feed. 

wh  J  f '"^^^^^^  0"  *he  20th  of  .Tune  and  fed  bran  till  about  the  middle  of  September 
when  abundance  of  corn  took  its  place.     I  put  them  in  the  stable  morninr/ 1.^^        • 
after  milking,  and  fed  each  about  three  pounds.     tSs  did  not  £pXm  uf.  ?.     r^T^ 
0   m  Ik,  but  unquestionably  it  did  to  such  an  extent  as  paid  well  f^rtlT^^^^^^ 
also  tlie  manure  of  the  barn,  mostly  left  on  the  pasture's,  and  I  am  not  sure  J  hat X 
extra  condition  of  the  cows  would  not  be  an  equivalent  to  the  v.ilue  of  the  bran! 

Cost  of  Bran  Per  Cow. 

They  eat  about  $4  worth  each,  and  I  am  quite  certain  they  are  from  50  to  100  nn„n^. 

ment,  and  I  am  very  well  satisfied  with  the  results.  ^  ^    ^       ^P^"' 

j'odder  Corn— Mangolds. 

V,«r .  M°'''^f  f '■''  ''  P?'"^''^;'  ^^^  ™'''^  ""^^'^^^^  ^''■««"  ^"°'l  for  August  and  part  of  Septem 
ber ;  then  to  havn  a  piece  of  mangold  for  October  and  November  if  good  prSce  butTvh^' 
ever  .t  be,  the  most  economical  dairying  is  liberal  feeding.  "        ^  '         '^^^^ 

Warm  and  Well  Ventilated  Stables. 

Aaother  important  matter  is  comfortable,  well-ventilated  stables.  A  certain  amount 
of  heat  must  be  kept  up,  if  this  is  not  attained  by  good  walls  the  cow  uses  the  fnTT 
eats  for  that  purpose.  If  those  that  are  behind  in  this  matr^ould  onTy  see  t^el  a^l^! 
bunnng  t  Kur  ood  in  order  to  keep  warm,  they  would  open  their  eyes  to  thet^^rnce 
ot  a  good  stable,  and  would,  no  doubt,  soon  procure  one      It  is  now  bAonm  L  ,£ 

^  every  n^spcct  answer  the  purpose  admirably.  '  ^    ' 

[Mr.  Malcolm.'] 
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Profits  op  a  C!o\v  per  Annum — Time  of  Calving. 

The  profits  from  a  cow  in  the  course  of  the  year  will  depend  very  Jiuch  on  her  tinifi 
of  calving.  It  is  a  very  common  occurrence  in  a  dairy  herd  for  one  cow  to  make  $10  or 
$12  in  the  spring  before  another  one  calves.  I  prefer  to  have  them  calve  in  March  or 
beginning  of  April.  If  it  is  desired  to  raise  the  calves,  any  time  in  the  winter  is  good, 
there  is  then  a  chance  to  feed  the  calves  milk  for  several  weeks  before  the  factories  start, 
and  by  getting  in  this  way  a  very  early  start  in  the  spring,  the  calf,  if  a  heifer,  may,  and 
ought  to  be  herself  brought  to  milk  at  two  years  and  two  months. 


Feed  Well  for  the  First  Two  Yb.\rs. 

My  reasons  for  thinking  and  practising  this  is,  that  I  believe  it  better  economy  to  feed 
well  the  first  two  years  than  half  feed  for  three.  It  is  also  thought  by  many  that  they 
make  better  cows  ;  there  is  a  danger  if  they  get  fat  the  third  year,  that  it  will  develop 
that  tendency  at  the  expence  of  the  tenflency  to  milk.  So  much  am  I  in  favour  of  bringing 
them  to  milk  at  two,  that  I  would  not  raise  a  heifer  if  I  knew  she  would  not  milk  before 
she  was  three.  I  believe  in  cows  milking,  not  only  early  in  years,  but  at  least  nine  months 
every  year. 

Regularity  in  Milking. 

In  regard  to  milking  I  would  only  say  that  it  should  be  done  with  great  regularity,  and 
the  time  as  evenly  divided  as  possible,  especially  when  the  flow  is  large.  It  is  also  good 
practice  for  the  r-  me  persons  always  to  milk  the  same  cows,  and  in  the  same  order. 

Cleanliness  Indispensable — Bad  Odours  Very  Mischievous. 

I  have  not  space  to  speak  of  the  nei^-^ssity  for  cleanliness  in  milking,  but  here  is  where 
the  great  danger  from  impurities  lies,  and  not  only  from  actually  filthy  material,  but  from 
otfensive  odours  in  stables.  It  is  utterly  impossible  to  bring  pure  milk  from  a  rank- 
smelling  stable.  Nothing  will  absorb  those  odours  quicker  than  warm  milk  ,  great  care 
should  therefore  be  taken  to  ventilate  before  milking,  and  to  remove  the  milk  as  quickly 
as  possible  to  pure  air. 

Kind  Treatment  Important. 

A  great  deal  might  be  said  on  the  general  treatment  of  cows,  but  my  remarks  are 
already  too  long.  Sufficient  to  say  that,  after  comfortable  stabling,  liberal  feeding,  and 
abundance  of  good  water,  kindness  should  rule.  No  kicking  or  clubbing,  no  driving  with 
dogs.  Everything  should  be  done  to  keep  the  cows  placid  and  quiet.  All  excitement  will 
reduce  the  quantity  of  milk  and  otherwise  injure  it.  Every  cow  should  be  a  pet,  that  will 
not  step  out  of  your  way,  but  require  you  to  go  round.  A  little  patting,  stroking,  and 
ourrying  I  believe  will  pay.     But  as  I  said  before,  we  don't  practise  as  well  as  we  know. 


■ 


Care  of  Manure. 

The  manure  from  a  herd  of  cows  is  an  important  affair,  and  should  be  cared  for,  both 
solid  and  liquid  as  far  as  possible.  Much  of  the  profit  of  the  dairy  will  depend  on  how 
this  is  done.  But  as  I  expect  the  manure  question  will  be  fully  discussed  by  others,  I 
leave  it  at  present. 

F.  MALCOLM. 


\Mr.  Malcolm,^ 
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Antidote,  Subsoiling  an,  for  drought    . 
Antwerp,  Shipment  of  cattle  to 
Aunatto  used  for  colouring  butte 
Annual  profits  of  a  cow 


Animal  odour  in  milk. .    t 

Area  of  wheat  increased  in  Kent r 

Armstrong,  J.  S. ,  Eramosa,  Evidence  of'"  H 

Arnautka  wheat p 

Arrangements  for  horse  breeding  ..'.'.  g 

A        1  1"  Tl     ^    "i.^^^^^^  ^B,ctoty.. ..'.'.','.',", J 

Arnold,  Prof.,  Visit  of  .,    ..  t 

Artificial  fertilizers p 

Ashes  as  manure p 

Association,  Dairymen's, 'Fo'/mation  'of  '.'.'    J ' 
Drummond  Township  '  g 

Average  crop   of   Spring  wheat   in  'ciark 

Township p 

"        weight  of  steers .' p 

weight  of  fleeces  "" 


56 


138 
179 

yj^l'^}  "I  wheat  in'Lanark  'Co." '. .' .'  .'0,^6    59 

yield  of  fall  wheat 'q   '  ot 

of  cheese  t  J  milk t       dl 

price  of  butter j        ,7 

return  per  cow  . .         .         j  An  % 

"        of  cheest  for  each  cow   . . . .' .' ' '. ": "     j   "'  on 
Ayrshire  cattle G,  22,  47,  52,  71.  8? 
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App.  r.ig'. 
Aynhire  cattle  first  in  milking  property. . .  G     17S 

"  "      Poormilkof    ._ G     177 

"  "      flecri'asinj;  in  size H      5!1 

"  "      General  qiiivlities  of,  H,  02, 

<;;«,  04,  tio,  07, 08 go 

"  '       in  demanj H      03 

Bad  feeding  and  lioiising  cattle  G       10 

"  odours  in  dairying J       54 

"  dairying J       34 

Bakewell  Leicesters H      3!t 

Ballantyne,    'I'lioinas,   M.P.P.,    Stratford, 

Evidence  of J        27 

Barn  fittings,  Proper G     118 

"    yard  manure,  Use  of G,  125,  138 

"  "  Management  of G     140 

Waste  of G,  101,173 

Barley  growing G      28 

"  "        Discontinuance  of G      59 

"      preparation  for  crop G       .")0 

' '      cost  of  crop ( r       00 

"      Method  of  sowing G       00 

' '      in  Bay  of  C^ninte  District G     125 

"      not  so  exhaustive  as  oats  or  wheat.   G     125 

Bates  family  of  Hhoi  thorns G,  8, 19 

Beattie,  Jolin,  .Seafortii,  Evidence  of H      94 

Bee-keeping  G       50 

Beans  a  risky  crop I       38 

Bedding  cattle.  Sawdust  for G  45,  51 

Beef  from  Devon  cattle. H      15 

"    from  Hereforils H      17 

"    Marbled H      31 

"    from  .lersey  cattle H      .54 

"    from  polled  Angus H      77 

Beefing  Cattle G,  4,  11,  38 

Beef  and  milking  families  of  cattle G       22 

Beef  for  England G         4 

Beef  and  dairy  purposes  combined G         8 

Belgian  cattle  trade I       50 

Bell,  James  T.,  Belleville,  Evidence  of  ... .  G     128 

Beneficial  effects  of  manure G     119 

"      of  salt G     128 

Benefit  to  fruit  and  trees  from  subsoiling  . .   G     195 

Benefit  of  dairy  farming    G     127 

"      of  shelter  belts G      88 

Benson,  W.  T.,  Cardinal,  Evidence  of G      43 

Berkshire  pigs G,  80  ;  H,  35,  51 

"    best  for  pork  packing'.  .H,  94  ;  1,  39 

Best  cattle  buying  districts     I        10 

"    season  for  shipping  cattle I        54 

"    animal  for  America. .    H      28 

"    time  for  shipping  sheep J       64 

Black,  James,  Kamsay,  Evidence  of G     110 

Black,  Kobert,  Fergus,  Evidence  of I        50 

Black,  John,  Fergus,  Evidence  of I        48 

Black  faces,  Value  of I         4 

"         "     Encouragement  of I,  6,  24,  57 

"      Maine  oat ^ G     152 

"      walnut,  becoming  extinct  in  Essex  . .  G      88 

Blight G      10 

Blue  grass G    123 

Book,  Herd,  a  better  one  wanted ,  G,  0,  14 

"  "      American  and  Canadian   ..    .     G       19 

Booth  family,  The,  of  Shorthorns. .  G,  S,  19  ;  H,  24 
"  "  "  crossing  with 

Bates'  stock  H      .36 

"        iw.?«s  Bates H      60 

Bone  dust  as  manure . .  G,  135,  140 

Border  Leicesters  H      41 

Bow  Park  Farm G,  1,  9 

Boxing  cheese  J        10 

Bo.ic,  An  improved  oat G     118 

"    st.alls.  Fittings  of G     118 

"     drains G     1.59 

Bran  feeding G,  13,  04,  9'J 

"        "        not  profitable J,  10,  53 

"    Use  of I       47 

Breeders  of  Galloways  H      11 


App.  Fat*. 

Breeding  cattle G,  3,  51  ;  J,  18 

"        arrangements,  horses G  119 

'■        ewes,  Treatment  of H  6 

in  and  in H,  29,  58 

"        heifers H  40 

"        pigs H  90 

"        cows I  34 

"        Feeding  more  profit.ible  than  ... .   G  36 

Breeds  of  dairy  cattle  best  for  milking J  9 

Brick  making G  120 

"     drains G  1.59 

British  market,  Suitable  cattle  for T  30 

"         Sheep  for     I  10 

"        demand  for  cattle I  9 

for  Shorthorns G  110 

Britton,  .Tames,  Tonmto,  Evidence  of I  7 

Brine  on  Ijutter,  Use  of I  26 

Broder,  A.,  West  Winchester,  I'lvidence  of  I  21 

Brockville  and  Morrisliurg  Initter  J  26 

Brown,  Prof.,  Evidence  of G  166 

"          "       paper  on  the  soiling  system  .  G  183 

"          "      (m  breeds  of  sheep H  80 

Brush  drains G  1,59 

Jiuckland,  I'rof.,  Toronto,  Evidence  of G  153 

Buffalo,  Cattle  trade  with I  13 

Bug,  Pea G,  55,  01 

Bulls,  Pure-bred G,  52,  I,  20 

Burning  stumps  improper G  123 

Butter  trade,  Evidence  relating  to J  3 

"      making G,  48,  71 

"       IJepression,  in  trade    . ,    G  .53 

"      account  from  Ijanark,  A   H  07 

"      records  of  Holstein  cattle H  71 

"      country.  Buying  and  selling  of   J  3 

"      Gilt  edged G  105 

"      Canadian,    Poor    reput.ation    of,  in 

England J  4 

"      Prices  obtained    for    Canadian,    in 

England J  4 

"      M.anufaoture  of;  Fairlamb  fiystem 

the  best . .   J  5 

"      tubs,  which  are  best  to  use J,  7,  23 

"      creamery,  .Superiority  of J,  7,  22 

"      making J,  35,  46 

"      Prices  of J  38 

"      tubs.  Best  size  for   J  7 

' '      Manipulation  of J  S 

"      traUe,Foreign,howbcst  toimproveit  J  9 
"      making.  Saltpetre,  rape  and  turnips 

not  good  for J  10 

"      Uniteil  States,  in  England J  11 

"      Canadian,  should  be  better  labelled.  J  11 
"      P.acking,  for  shipment    .J,  11,  22,  23,  24,  25 

"      packed  in  tin  cans  J  11 

"      The  best,  made  in  Sweden J  10 

"      Cler.nliness  of  utensils   required   in 

making J  12 

"      Trade  in J  21 

"      trade,  The  export J,  21,  34 

"      J)airy,(^ualitv  of, in  Leeds  and  Gren- 

ville    ./. J  21 

"      Grading  and  branding J,  22,  24 

"       No  Government  iiis])ection  of  ....   J  22 

"      prices  ill  England J  22 

"      uniformity  in  package,  needed. ..    .   J  22 

"      prices  and  coin  petition  .among  buyers  J  2.'! 

"      shipping  arrangements J  23 

"      tubs,  Marks  and  brands  on     J  24 

' '      trade  increasing J  25 

"       Store  keepers  and J  25 

"      manufactured         J  20 

"      Want  of  uniformity  in  packing J  34 

"       inspection  needed    J  34 

"      inferior  nuality.  Causes  of J  35 

making,  Itoom  for  improvement  in.  J  38 

Butterine J  47 

Cake,  Oil,  Manufacture  of G,  4,  38,  46  ;  I,  41 
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23 
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34 
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38 
47 


Cake,  Oil,  Manurial  effects  of j 

effects   on    milk,    Mniali    use    in 
( )ntario,     high     cominercial 
„                 .   value  of,  sale  in  Ontario  ...   I 
mces  in  Eiit:l.'vnil T 

ft  »i    TT  e  ....    X 

Use  of I  46   n 

Caldwell,  1).,  Gait,  Evidence  of..'.'.'.'.'.'  '     G 

Calculating  cost  of  crops q 

Calves,  Heife' '.'."..   .....  J 

"    trade  in  Es3e.x (j. 

"    Treatment  of,  G,  2,  12,  I'j,"  34,  35, 

49;  H,  13,36,  70....  T 

"    tied  up  ^ 


App.  Page. 
41 


42 

43 

),  63 

194 

167 

20 

71 
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33 

Calving  peiiool  •■•-.■....  ....j  5,V4  •  G  48 

Canada  must  import  more  bulls  . . .'. .'..'...'   H    '  25 

"     thistle  leK'ialation G.  IfK)   1:")7   16 

Canadian  Oil  Mills '  '^'"'  ''''j^ 


Cheese,  Heating  and  cuxinj,',  room  tempera- 
ture    T  n 

;;  BoxinK'of ..'.■.■;;;'..■.■.■.';;:  J    Jg 

"      to  milk,  Proportion  of J       18 

< .     JJ'l  ^'J""-^'  arrangements .' .  " "  J       18 

Cheddar  J    19  4'1 

Evidence  ofT.  BallantinV,  M.P.P.",  '      ' 

28 
27 
27 
29 
27 


on J 

Former  importation  of  ... ..'...'.."  J 
factories  in  Canada,  Origin  of  .  '  '  J 
Canadian,  Improved  (luality  of . . . .  J,  27 
Canadian  and  Eii'dish  coniDared        J 


cow,  The (J 

cattle.  Improvement  in .'.".  I 

"      Healthiness  of I 

oil  cake ['    '  j 


175 
32 
54 
42 


22 

85 
19 
13 
128 
118 
84 


Herd  Book H   .i   97 

,,  needs  revision H      32 

climate  not  hard  on  sheep     ...      I        24 

sub-soiling Q     mi 

farmers  hogs jj      yg 

competition  wiMi  the  U.S.  in  cat- 
_^  tie  and  horse  raising  , .  .G,  123,  H,32 

^t     ■■•Inu- ^'10<3:  H,  93 

sheep  at  Chicago H 

"  Old...  ;;;:::;:  h 

"         and  American  Herd  Books  ...  G 

Cans,  ventilating  milk,  Remarks  on  ...  J 

Care  of  manure (j. 

' '    of  stock ...     ..'..'.'.'.'....  G- 

Better,  of  sheep  needed '  jj 

Careful  selection  of  good  cows  necessary  ...  J        o- 

Careless  dairying ]  _  j        yo 

Car.s,  Improved  cattle,  necessary   .....  I  7 

Cash,  Edward,  Soaforth,  Evidence  of   .   ..'.  J       ,'{5 

Cattle,  Supply  of,  deficient ....  I  2 

at  twenty-two  months G     179 

''      at  AgricultTiral  College G     I74 

''      grain,  grass  and  swill  fed T    .5    -,9 

;;    Milking ; .;  \^%:^ 

"      Change  of  pasture  unnecessary  for      I  01 

Beefing q  4 

"      feed  ad\'ertised p,  mj 

unproved  native    j  4;{ 

"      Daily  food  for I  37 

"      P,'?ta«.y  for .'!.".'.'.'.'.'.'  I,  46,  47 

Shipping  H,  31  •  I   9 

"        Facilities  for  I  '      5 

"      f««'' H,37;G,7,19 
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30 
29 
29 
44 
29 
31 
44 
44 
43 
17 
17 


y  — o— -J  Compared 

bystein   of  making,  in  Illinois  and 

Ohio J 

makers,  Many  incompetent ....  J 

Canadian,  Prejudice  against  in  Eng- 

lish  market  removed J 

Canadian,  lieputation  of "  J 

loo  much  difference  in  ...  J 

making,  A  method  of ['  ' j 

factories,  working  blindly  .    .' ."  .' ' .' '  j 
factories,  cost  of  erection  J 

to  milk.  Average  of J 

Critical  moment  in  making  ..'.'.'.."  J 
Cheddar ' '  j   jg 

Temperature,inoistureand'saltingoif  .1     ' 
quality,  the  first  object  in  making      J        ,, 
uniformity  of  standard  needed  J   17  28 

to  milk,  Proportion  of [['.j        13 

18 
38 
50 
46 
44 
27 
83 
23 
4 
5 
38 
11 
48 
10 
1 
137 
138 
108 
34 


grazing j 

''     Comijarative  value  of  breeds  of '.  I 

"      Oporto  and  Spanish j 

export  ♦^rude  from  Canada  to  Great 

Britain j 

"     breeding (j 

' '      trade,  American g 

"      Had  feeding  and  housing  of  (i 

"      Feed  for,.    ''      ,- 

tor  export 

^"      wintering,  M.)(le  of ,T 

'^'      Right  kind  of,  for  Ontario ...'].'  J       r,0 

"      Hol.stein,  Description  of ,J       33 

Cause  of  rust (j    j^o 

"      of  failure  of  wheat  crop G    166 

Change  of  pasture  unnecessary  for  cattle  . .   I       (il 

Cheddar  cheese  j        At 

Cheese  factories.  Evidence  relatingto  . , . . .   ,V,  3,  12 

"      as  an  article  of  diet ...   G     129 

"      factory  in  Essex ' .    . .     G       87 

facUry,  Necessary  conditions  in  or- 
ganizing   J        13 
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51 
64 

67 

3 

6 

10 

19 

G,  45,  34 
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"^      factory  arrangements  .....I .'...' ["  J 

trade  increasing I 

! '     ^Ifiryiny  in  North  Oxford! '.'.'.'.'.""  J 

Skimmed  milk J  5  98 

,"      Critical  moment  in  making '    ,J~  ' 

Canadian,  at  International  Fair       '  J 

Oliester  white,  pigs "  f ' 

Cheviot  sheep '.'.'.','. jt 

Choice  of  Shorthorns     .!..."!.....'  i  ^ ."  "   f{ 

of  breeds  of  sheep ..."".       H 

' '      of  stock (-1 

Churns  and  churning,  Kem'a'rk's  'upoA'. J 

Churning,  loieign  modes  of    . .     '  "  j 

„,     "   r  ,   The  best  temperature  for.    .„       J 
O  ay,  John,  jr..  Bow  Park,  Evidence  of.  . .'  G 

•.vlark,  farming  111  township  of G 

"       Bailey  in ''' (. 

Clark,  Peter,  Montague,  Evidence" of .      '    "  G 
Ofeanliness  indispensable  in  dairvinir  '   .T        u 

Clearing  land,  Etfect  of " "  "g   17   95 

Climate  of  Canada  necessitates  importation  '      '  "" 
of  bulls j£      2-- 

r„."     .  Jf  Canada  suits  Galloways. H      10 

Climatic  action  on  wool  jr      ,,. 

Clover  sod  for  seed  bed  . .  .'. Vj   5^  il! 

Coarse  grains  and  liay  at  full  value  "  '  ^    "  ' " 

Club  wlieat    A 

Clydesdale  horses '.'...'. jj 

Cochran,  Andrew,  Ramsay,  Evide'n'ce  of  "  '  G 
Cochrane,  James,  Kilsyth,  Evidence  of.  "  G 
t^olouniig  butter  not  recommended  .  J 

Colour  prejudice  as  to  cattle    

Combination   forchee.se  making  in  jf    'v 

State ■      ■   J 

Comfrey,  Prickly.  .      .".".' p.    . 

Common  stock  of  sheen  A 

a  t (  ...    ,' ; rx        .j^ 

unprofitable G  82  I  8 

sense  and  cleanliness  necessary  to'      '    ' 
.        make  good  butter. 
Oomparison   of  Canadian   with 

cattle 

of  Canadian  cattle  with'other.s 

in  Euro|)e  j 

of  thoroughbred  over  common 

I  ntock  

'  omparative  merits  of  sheep  breeding! 
'      ■  cattle. 
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value  of  breeds 
price  of  oil-cake. 
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App.  Pago. 

Condition  of  cattle  in  Janucry  and  Fobru- 

aiy  an  object J 

Condition  of  iiialu  animalx ' .  O 

Contruban<l  "Service" ,,  (i 

Contrast  between  good  grades  and  "scrubs"  G 

Common  cattle  worthless I 

Constitution  of  cattle H 

Cooling  and  aerating  milk,  Afode  of  . ... . ..."  J 

'      method     recom- 

mended...  J 

Clydesdale  hor.ses  H,  27,  0.5,  70 

Corn,  Advaiitv','es  of  raising G    '  62 

::      Yieldof G      62 

a  paying  crop    G       62 

;;      as  fodder . G,  22,  81  ;  I,  32,  bl', 

fed  cattle,  best  sea  voyagers I        38 

"      (VI.  peas H,30;T,18 

mLsse.x G,  69,  79,  80 

not  an  o.xhaiistinji  .rop G       80 

"      growing  in  Kent G       62 

"      stalks  as  feed G,  81,  85  ;  J,  40 

cutting  machines G       70 

"      n'eal G      38 

as  used  at  Bow  Park G        4 

"      as  cattle  feed G      36 

"      Cultivation  of G,  69,  70 

Cost  of  feeding  steers  and  cattle,  G,  179  ; 

,^       ^      H,  37,  38,  39;  1,28     36 

of  raiding  corn  G,  58,  62,  77,  135 

'      of  farms  in  Essex G       77 

"    of  sprin<r  wheat  growing G,  20,  138 

''     of  tile  draining G,  113,  174 

of  planting  treei  in  fields G,  14.5,  154,  181-2 

"     of  growing  fall  wheat ii     1.54 

"     of  farm  work  at  Agricultural  College .   ( i     108 

"    of  feed T        40 

"     of  bran  per  cow  for  feed ,T       ,53 

"    of  fall  wheat G,  26,  .58,  77 

"    of  making  cheese r       ;i2 

Cotswolds  best  for  improving  stock G       65 

"  a  favourite  breed  in  York G 

"  well  adapted  to  Canada H 

"  more    profitable    than    South- 

dov/ns     ....    H 

"  m-inh  improved  of  late H 

"  best  for  Canada fj 

''  Demand  for,  in  U.S . . . .  G,97  ;  H,  61, 

breeders.  An  injury  to H 

to  produce  good  wool  growers  by 

crossing G      97 

Couch  grass     G,  47,  55,  157 

Countiy  buttsr,  H\iyiiig  and  selling  of J  3 

Courtice,    William,    Darlington  Township, 

Evidence  of    Jj 

Cow,  Average  of  cheese  for  each ,T 

"    Points  of  a  good  dairy G,  104  : 

"     Average  returns  per J 

"    The,  a  "machine" .'.'..■;  .T 

Cows,  Dairy,  How  to  feed T 

"      Care  in  driving,  necessary f 

"       for  dairy  purposes,  The  best. . .     .   .   .J 

"      One  in  three,  profitable J 

"      Abortion  among. .  .G,  3,  12,  20,  23  ;  I,  18,  34 

"      Condition  of,  when  breeding G      20 

Cream,  The  treatment  of J 

"        Sweet    T 

"        in  relation  to  butter (i 

Creameries,  Evidence  relating  to ,J 

Creamery,  The  Teeswater     J,  3,  4, 

"  profits  over  dairy J 

"  butter,  Superiority  of j,  23,  22,  7 

"  butter,  American .T       24 

"  butter,  Canadian 7,  38,  25 

"  in  Perth J       33 

"  A  private J       S'.) 

"  Company  at  Perth G       53 

Creamometer,  Use  of   G     177 

Critical  moment  in  cliee.se  making .J       44 
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App.  Page. 

Crops  in  the  County  of  Dundas    J       26 

;;      liotation  of G,  2,  18,  31,  32,  63,  78,  ICO 

in  Essex Q       «« 

A  seven  years'  growth  of G       91 

'*      in  Lanark      G,  108,  110,  113,  114 

in  Hastings  G     124 

"      in  Thurlow  township J        41 

Cropping,   A  system  of,  G,  136,  135,  138, 

142,  166 ;  I,  48 J        38 

Oat  (J      29 

„    Root G       13 

Crosses,  Steers  from  first H,  31,  46 

Crossuiif  Southdowns  with  T.eicesters G    '97 

[I  "  with  Cotswolds G       97 

"    _        withCotswoldsfor  pro- 
duction of  good  wool  producers,  H      22 
"  of  Booth  &  Bates' Shorti.orns. . .   H      36 

"  Ayrshires  with  Shorthorns,  (j,  47  ;  H,  ^5 

"  Polled  Angus  with  Shorthorns..   H      77 

"  Galloways  with  Shorthorns  I         '.{i 

Cultivation  of  corn G  09  70 

"  Better,  needed  in  Kent G    '59 

"  of  pea  crops G     151 

Cultivator  for  killing  thistles (i 

Culture,  Deficient G 

Cutting  hay  too  ripe ....   I 


143 

156 

12 


Daily  food  for  cattle j       ;J7 
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